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BOOK  XXVIII. 

^uccefsful  operations  agaitiji  the  Carthaginians,  in  Spain,  under 
Silanus,  Scipio's  lieutenant ,  and  L,  Scipio,  his  brother ;  of 
Sulpicius  and  Attains y  againji  Philip  King  of  Alacedonia. 
Scipio  finally  vanquifJjes  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain ^  and 
reduces  thai  ivhole  country  ;  pajjes  over  into  Africa  ;  forms 
an  alliance  with  Syphax  King  of  Numidia  ,-  repreffes  and 
punifjjes  a  mutiny  of  a  part  of  his  army  ;  concludes  a  treaty 
offriendfhip  with  Mafmija  ;  returns  to  Rome,  and  is  elected 
co7  f III ;  foUcits  Africa  for  his  province,  which  is  oppofed  by 
^iintus  Fabius  Maximus  ;  is  appointed  governor  of  Sicily, 
luith  permiffion  to  pafs  over  into  Africa. 

I.   A   T  the  time  when,  in  confequence  of  Hafdru-  BOOK 
Jl\.  bal*s  removing  his  forces,  Spain  feemed  to  XXVIII. 
be  relieved  of  fo  much  of  the  burden  of  the  war  ^— ^'~~--' 
as  had  been  thrown  upon  Italy,   hoftilities  fuddenly  X'p  *^'^^' 
revived    there   with   the   fame   violence   as   before.      "   *     '^ 
The  poifefiions  of  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  in 
Spain,  at  that  time,  were  thus  fituated  :  Hafdrubal, 
fon  of  Gifgo,  had  withdrawn  quite  to  the  ocean  and 
Gades ;  the    coafl   of  our  fea,  and  almpft  all  that 
part  of  Spain  which  lies  to  the  eallward,  was  under 
the  power  of  Scipio,  and  the  dominion  of  the  Ro- 
mans.    Hanno,  the  new   general,  who   had    come 
over  from  Africa  with  a  new  army,  in  the  room  of 
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BOOK  Hafdrubal  Barcas,  and  joined  Mago,  having  quickly 
XXVIII.  armed  a  great  number  of  men  in  Celtiberia  (an  in- 
^;rr^^  land  province,  equidiflant  from  borh  feas),  Scipio,  to 

B^c'.lo?  C)PP^'<-'  ^'n^>  ^^^'^^  Marcus  Silanus  with  only  ten 
thoufand  foot  and  five  hundred  horfe.  Silanus  pro- 
ceeded with  all  poflible  expedition  ;  and  though  his 
march  was  impeded  by  the  ruggednefs  of  the  roads, 
and  by  defiles  furrounded  with  thick  woods,  which 
are  met  with  in  mofl  parts  of  Spain,  yet,  taking 
for  guides  fome  of  the  natives,  who  had  deferted 
from  Celtiberia,  he  came  up  with  the  Carthaginians 
before  any  meflenger,  or  even  any  report  of  his  ap- 
proach, had  reached  them.  From  deferters  he  alfo 
received  information,  when  he  was  about  ten  miles 
diftant  from  the  enemy,  that  they  had  two  camps, 
one  on  each  fide  of  the  road  in  which  he  was  march- 
ing ;  that  the  Celtiberians,  who  were  newly-raifed 
forces,  amounting  to  more  than  nine  thoufand  men, 
formed  the  camp  on  the  left,  the  Carthaginians  that 
on  the  right ;  that  the  latter  was  ftrong,  and  fecured 
by  outpofts,  watches,  and  every  regular  military 
guard  :  the  other  diforderly,  and  negligently  guarded, 
being  compofed  of  barbarians,  who  were  but  lately 
enlilFed,  and  were  under  the  lefs  apprehenfion  becaufe 
they  were  in  their  own  country.  Silanus,  refolving 
to  charge  this  divifion  firfl,  ordered  their  troops  to 
diredt  their  courfe  a  great  way  to  the  left,  fo  as  not  to 
come  within  view  of  the  pofls  of  the  Carthaginians ; 
and  having  difpatched  fcouts  before  him,  he  advanced 
in  a  brifk  march  to  attack  the  enemy. 

II.  He  had  arrived  within  about  three  miles,  and 
not  one  of  the  enemy  had  yet  defcried  him  ;  craggy 
rocks,  interfperfed  with  thick  bufhes,  covered  the 
hills.  Here,  in  a  valley  fo  deep  as  to  be  out  of  the 
way  of  obfervation,  he  ordered  his  men  to  halt,  and 
take  refrefhment :  the  fcouts  in  the  mean-time  ar- 
rived, confirming  the  intelligence  given  by  the  de- 
ferters.    On  this  the  Romans,  collecting  the  baggage 

into 
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into  the  centre,  armed  themfelves,  and  moved  for-  BOOK 
ward  in  regular  order.     At  the  diftance  of  a  mile  XXVIII. 
they  were  perceived  by  the  enemy,  among  whom   ',;r^      ' 
their  appearance    immediately  created   much   hurry    B^cio?'- 
and  confufion.     On  the   firlt  fhout,   Mago  rode  up 
in  full  fpeed  from  his  camp.     Nuw  there  were,  in 
the  Celtiberian  army,   four  thoufand  targeteers,  and 
two  hundred  horfemen ;   this   regular  legion  (and  it 
was  almoft  the  whole  of  their  ftrength)  he  placed 
in  the  firfl  line  ;   the  reft,  who  were  lightly  armed,  , 

he  pofted  in  refer ve.  While  he  was  leading  them 
out  of  the  camp  in  this  order,  and  when  they  had 
fcarcely  got  clear  of  the  rampart,  the  Romans 
difcharged  their  javelins  at  them  ;  thefe  the  Spa- 
niards (looped  to  avoid,  and  then  the  enemy  rofe  to 
difcharge  their  own  ;  which,  when  the  Romans,  in 
clofe  array,  had  received  on  their  conjoined  ihields, 
in  their  accuftomed  manner,  they  immediately 
ciofed  foot  to  foot,  and  had  recourfe  to  their  fwords 
to  determine  the  conteft.  But  the  unevennefs  of 
the  ground,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  rendered  their 
agility  ufelefs  to  the  Celtiberians,  who  praclife  a 
defultory  method  of  fighting,  was  no  disadvantage 
to  the  Romans,  accuftomed  to  a  fteady  fight,  except 
that  the  narrow  paifes,  and  the  bulhes  interfperfed, 
difordered  their  ranks,  and  obliged  them  to  engage 
one  againft  one,  or  two  againft  two,  as  if  they  had 
been  matched  for  the  combat.  The  fame  circum- 
ftance  which  prevented  the  enemy  from  flying,  de- 
livered them  up,  as  if  in  fetters,  to  flaughter.  The 
targeteers  of  the  Celtiberians  being  thus  almoft  en- 
tirely cut  otf,  the  light  troops  and  the  Carthaginians, 
who  had  come  from  the  other  camp  to  fupport 
them,  were  quickly  routed  and  put  to  the  fword. 
About  two  tnoufand  foot,  and  all  the  cavalry  fled 
with  Mago  at  the  very  onfet.  Hanno,  the  other 
general,  and  thofe  who  came  up  laft,  after  the  bat- 
tle was  decided,  were  taken  alive.  Almoft  the  whole 
of  the  cavalry,  and  what  veteran  infantry  they  had, 
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BOOK  following  Mago  in  his  flight,  came  on  the  tenth 
XXVIII.  fijiy  to  Hafdrubal  in  the  province  of  Gades  :  the 
'^'T'  '  Celtibcrian  foldiers,  being  newly  levied,  difperfed 
B.C.  207!  '"fo  ^^^  neighbouring  woods,  and  thence  efcaped 
to  their  refpeftive  homej.  By  this  feafonable  vic- 
tory, was  fupprcfled  a  war,  which  was  not  of  fo 
much  importance  on  account  of  its  prefent  mag- 
nitude, as  of  its  being  a  foundation  from  which  one 
much  more  confidcrable  might  have  arifen,  had  the 
enemy  been  allowed,  after  having  roufed  the  Cel- 
tiberians  to  arms,  Lo  perfuade  the  other  flates  to  join 
in  the  fame  caufe.  Scipio,  therefore,  having  be- 
llowed liberal  commendations  on  Silanus,  and  fee- 
ing reafon  to  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  finifh 
the  difpute  at  once,  by  exerting  himfelf  with  pro- 
per adivity,  advanced  into  Farther  Spain  againft 
llafdrubal.  The  Carthaginian,  (who  happened  at 
that  time  to  have  his  army  in  B?et'ca,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  fecuring  the  fidelity  of  his  allies  in  that 
country,)  decamping  haftily,  led  it  away,  in  a  man- 
ner much  more  relembling  a  flight  than  a  march, 
quite  to  the  ocean  a*  d  Gades.  He  was  fearful,  how- 
ever, that  as  long  as  he  kept  his  forces  together,  he 
fliould  be  confidered  as  the  primary  objed  of  the 
enemy's  operations.  Before  he  pafled  over  the 
ftreight  to  Gades,  he  therefore  difperfed  them  into 
the  different  cities  ;  in  the  view,  likewife,  that  they 
might  provide  for  their  own  fafety  by  help  of  walls, 
and  for  that  of  the  towns  by  their  arms. 

HI.  When  Scipio  found  that  the  enemy's  troops 
werii  thus  widely  fcattered,  and  that  the  carry- 
ing about  his  own  to  each  of  the  feveral  cities 
would  be  a  very  tedious  if  not  difficult  work,  he 
marched  back  his  army.  Unwilling,  however,  to 
leave  the  pofleffion  of  all  that  country  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians, he  fent  his  brother,  Lucius  Scipio,  with  ten 
thoufand  foot  and  one  thoufand  horfe,  to  lay  fiege 
to  the  moit  confiderable  city  in  thofe  parts,  called 

by 
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by  the  barbarians  Orinx,  fituate  on  the  borders  of  b  o  O  K 
the  Milefians,  a  Spanifh  nation  fo  called — a  defirable  XXVIII. 
fpot,  the  adjacent  parts  affording  mines  of  filver,  — -/-*-^ 
and  the  foil  being  fruitful.  This  place  ferved  Haf-  ^p^'^-^' 
drubal  as  a  fortrefs,  whence  he  ufed  to  make  incur- 
fions  on  the  flares  around.  Scipio  encamped  near  to 
it.  Before  raifing  his  works  of  circumvallation, 
however,  he  fent  forre  perfons  to  the  gates  to  try  the 
diipofition  of  tiie  inhabitants  in  a  conference,  and  to 
recommend  to  them  rather  to  make  trial  of  the  friend- 
fhip  than  the  power  of  the  Romans.  As  their  an- 
fwers  (hewed  no  inclination  to  peace,  he  furrounded 
the  city  with  a  trench  and  a  double  rampart ;  break- 
ing his  army  into  three  parts,  in  order  that  one  divi- 
fion  might  always  carry  on  the  attack  while  the  other 
two  refled.  When  the  firft  of  thefe  began  the  af- 
fault,  the  conteft  was  furious  and  defperate  :  it  was 
with  the  greatefl  difficulty  that  they  could  approach, 
or  bring  up  the  ladders  to  the  walls,  on  account  of 
the  fhowers  of  weapons  which  fell  upon  them  ;  and 
even  of  thofe  who  had  raifed  them,  fome  were  tumbled 
down  with  forks  made  for  the  purpofe,  others  found 
themfelves  in  danger  of  being  caught  by  iron  grap- 
ples, and  of  being  dragged  up  on  the  wall.  When 
Scipio  faw  that  his  men  were  too  few  to  make  an 
impreflion,  and  that  the  enemy,  from  the  advantage 
of  their  works,  had  even  the  better  of  the  difpute, 
he  called  off  the  firft  divifion,  and  attacked  with  the 
two  others  at  once.  This  flruck  fuch  terror  into  the 
befieged,  already  fatigued,  that  not  only  the  townf- 
men  quickly  forfook  the  walls,  but  the  Carthaginian 
garrifon,  fearing  that  the  town  had  been  betrayed, 
likewife  left  their  pofls  and  collected  themfelves  into 
a  body.  The  inhabitants,  upon  this,  were  feized 
with  apprehenfions  left  the  enemy,  if  they  broke  into 
the  town,  (hould  put  to  the  fword  every  one  they 
met  without   diflindion,    whether  Carthaginian  or 
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BOOK  Spaniard.  They  inftantly,  therefore,  threw  open  one 
XXVIII.  of  the  gates,  and  ruflied  out  of  the  town  in  crowds, 
^rr '^  '  holding  their  fliiclds  before  them,  left  any  weapons 
B  C  ao7  fli'^i'''^  ''^  ^^^^  ^^  them,  and  (Iretchin^^  out  their  right 
hands-  expanded,  to  fliew  that  they  had  thrown  away 
their  Iwoids.  Whether  this  latter  circumftance  was 
unubferved  on  account  of  the  dillance,  or  whether 
fonie  liratageni  was  fufpe6:ed,  is  uncertain  ;  but  the 
deferters  were  attacked  as  enemies,  and  put  to  death. 
Through  this  gate  tlie  troof)S  marched  into  the  city 
in  hoftile  arr.iy.  Tlie  other  gales  were  broke  open 
with  axes  and  fledges,  and  as  foon  as  the  horfemen 
entered,  they  galloppcd  forward  to  fecure  the  Forum, 
for  fuch  were  the  orders  ;  the  veterans  alfo  were 
joined  to  the  horfe  to  fupport  them.  The  legionary 
foldiers  fprcad  themfclvcs  all  over  the  city,  but 
neither  flew  nor  plundered  any,  except  thole  who 
flood  on  their  defence.  All  the  Carthaginians  were 
put  into  confin.ement,  with  above  three  hundred  of 
the  inhabitants  who  had  fhut  the  gates ;  the  reft  had 
the  town  delivered  up  to  them,  and  their  effefts 
reftored.  There  fell  in  the  affault,  of  the  enemy, 
about  two  thoufand  ;  of  the  Romans,  not  more  than 
ninety. 

IV.  As  the  capture  of  this  city  afforded  matter  of 
much  exultation  to  thofe  engaged  in  it,  fo  it  ren- 
dered their  approach  to  the  camp  a  magnificent 
fpedacle  to  the  general  and  the  reft  of  the  army, 
on  account  of  the  inunenfe  crowd  of  prifoners  which 
they  drove  before  them.  Scipio,  having  declared 
his  approbation  of  his  brother's  conduft,  and  in 
the  higheif  fhains  extolled  his  taking  of  Orinx 
as  equal  to  his  own  taking  of  Carthage,  led  back 
his  forces  into  Hither  Spain.  The  approach  of 
winter  put  it  out  of  his  power  either  to  make  an 
attempt  on  Gades,  or  to  purfue  the  army  of  Haf- 
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drubal,  now  difperfed  in  all  parts  of  the  province.  BOOK 
Difmiffing,   therefore,    the   legions  to    their  winter-  XXVIII. 
quarters,  and  fending  his  brother,  Lucius  Scipio,  with    y  p'T  c 
Hanno,  the  enemy's  general,  and  other  prifoners  of    B.c.ao;. 
diftindion,  to  Rome,  he  himfelf  retired  to  Tarraco. 
During  the  fame  year,  the  Roman  fleet,  under  Mar- 
cus Valerius  Laevinus,  proconful,  failing  over  from 
Sicily  to  Africa,  made  extenfive  devaftations  in  the 
territories  of  Utica  and  Carthage,  carrying  off  plun- 
der from  the  remotefl:  bounds  of  the  Carthaginian 
territory,  even  from  under  the  very  walls  of  Utica. 
On  their  return  to  Sicily,  they  were  met  by  a  Car- 
thaginian  fleet,  confifting  of  feventy  fliips  of  war ; 
feventeen  of  thefe  they  took,  and  funk  four ;  the  reft 
were  beaten  and  difperfed.     The  Romans,  vidorious 
by  land  and  fea,  returned  to  Lilybacum,  with  immenfe 
booty  of  every  kind.     The  fea  being  thus  cleared 
of  the  enemy,  abundance  of  provifion  was  brought  to 
Rome. 

V.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fummer,  during  which 
thefe  tranfaftions  pafled,  Publius  Sulpicius,  procon- 
ful, and  King  Attains,  after  having  wintered  at  iEgina 
as  mentioned  above,  united  their  fleets,  confifting  of 
twenty-three  Roman  five-banked  gallies,  and  thirty- 
five  belonging  to  the  King,  and  failed  from  thence 
to  Lemnos.  Philip  alfo,  that  he  might  be  prepared 
for  every  fort  of  exertion,  whether  he  fhould  have 
occafion  to  oppofe  the  enemy  on  land  or  fea,  came 
down  to  the  coaft  of  Demetrias,  and  appointed  a  day 
for  his  army  to  affemble  at  Lariflfa.  On  the  news  of 
the  King's  arrival,  embailies  frem  his  allies  came  t© 
Demetrias  from  all  fides  :  for  the  ^tolians,  elated 
both  by  their  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  by  the 
approach  of  Attains,  were  ravaging  the  neighbour- 
ing ftates.  Not  only  the  Acarnanians,  Boeotians,  and 
Eubceans,  were  under  violent  apprehenfions,  but 
the  Achseans  alfo  were  kept  in  terror,  as  well  by  the 
.hoftilities  of  the  ^tolians,  as  by  Machanidas,  tyrant 
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BOOK  "f  Lacedseinon,  who  had  pitched  his  camp  at  a 
XXVIII.  finall  didance  from  the  borders  of  the  Argives.  All 
)7^  (htfe,  rtprefenting  the  dangers  both  on  land  and  fea, 
B  C  20^  witii  which  their  feveral  poffefTions  were  threatened, 
linplortd  the  King's  afllltance.  Philip,  even  from 
iiif;  own  kingdom,  received  accounts  that  affairs 
there  v  crc  not  in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity  ;  that  both 
Scerdilaedus  and  Pleuratus  were  in  motion  ;  and 
that  fonie  of  the  Thracians,  particularly  the  Msedians, 
would  certainly  make  incurfions  into  the  adjoining 
provinces  of  Macedonia,  if  the  King  (hould  be  em- 
ployed in  a  diflant  war.  The  Boeotians,  indeed, 
and  the  people  of  the  inland  parts  of  Greece,  in- 
formed him  that,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
pafTing  to  the  affiftance  of  the  allied  dates,  the  ftreights 
of  Thermopylcc,  where  the  road  is  confmed,  and  con- 
tracted to  a  very  narrov  breadth,  had  been  fhut  up 
by  the  iEtolians  with  a  ditch  and  a  rampart.  Such 
a  number  of  diflurbances  on  all  fides  were  fufficient 
to  roufe  even  au  indolent  leader  :  he  difmifled  the 
ambaffadors  with  promifes  of  affifting  them  all,  as 
time  and  circumflances  would  permit.  He  fent  to 
Peparcthus  a  garrifon  for  the  city,  a  bufmefs  which 
required  the  utmofl:  difpatch,  accounts  having  been 
received  from  thence,  that  Attalus  had  failed  over 
from  Lemnos,  and  was  ravaging  all  the  country 
round.  He  difpatched  Polyphantas,  with  a  fmall 
number  of  forces  to  Boeotia ;  and  likewife  Menip- 
pus,  one  of  the  officers  of  his  guards,  with  one  thou- 
fand  targeteers,  (the  target  is  not  unlike  the  common 
buckler,)  to  Calchis.  Agrianum  was  reinforced  with 
five  hundred  men,  that  all  parts  of  the  ifland  might 
be  fecured.  He  himfelf  went  to  ScotufTa,  ordering 
the  Macedonian  troops  to  be  brought  over  thither 
from  Larifla.  He  was  there  informed  that  the 
iEtolians  had  been  fummoned  to  an  affenibly  at 
Heraclea,  and  that  King  Attalus  was  to  come  to 
confult  with  them  on  the  condud  of  the  war.  Re- 
folving  to  difturb  this  meeting  by  his  fudden  ap- 
proach, 
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proach,  he  led  his  ?rmy  by  forced  marches  to  Hera-  BOOK 
clea,  and  arrived  tb  -  juilafterthealTembly  had  been  XXVIII. 
difaiiiTed.     Howevi';-,  he  deflroyed  the  crops,  which  *-  ~^~'— ^ 
were  almofl  ripe,  p  iiicularly  round  the  ^nian  bay.    ;b'c  207' 
He  then  led  back  his  forces  to  Scotufla,,  and  leaving 
there  the  body  of  his  army,  retired  with  the  royal 
guards  to  Demetrias.     That  he  might  be  in  readinefs 
to  meet  every  effort  of  the  enemy,  he  fent  people 
from  hence  to  Phocis,  and  Eubcea,  and  Peparethus, 
to  choofe  out  elevated  fituations,  where  fires  being 
lighted,    might   be    feen   from   afar.      He   fixed   a 
beacon   on  Tifaeum,   a  mountain  whofe  fummit  is 
of  an  immenfe  height,  that  by  means  of  lights  on 
thefe  eminences,   whenever   the  enemy    made   any 
attempt,   he  might,   though  diftant,   receive  inflant 
intelligence  of  it.     The  Roman  general  and  King 
Attains  paifed  over  from  Peparethus   to  Nicaca,  and 
from  thence  failed  to  the  city  of  Orcus,  which  is 
the  firft  city  of  Euboea,  on  the  left,  on  the  way  from 
the  bay  of  Demetrias  to  Chalcis  and  the  Euripus. 

VI.  It  was  concerted  between  Attains  and  Sulpi- 
cius,  that  the  Romans  Ihould  affault  the  town  on  the 
fide  next  the  fea,  and  at  the  fame  time  make  an 
attack  on  the  King's  forces  on  the  land  fide.  Four 
days  after  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  the  operations  be- 
gan. The  intermediate  time  had  been  fpent  in  private 
conferences  with  Plator,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  Philip  to  the  command  of  the  place.  There  are 
two  citadels,  one  hanging  over  the  coaft,  the  other 
in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  from  this  there  is 
a  fubterraneous  paffage  to  the  ocean,  the  entrance  of 
which,  next  to  the  fea,  is  covered  with  a  flrong  forti- 
fication, a  tower  five  ftories  in  height.  Here  the 
conteft  firft  commenced,  and  that  with  the  utmoft  vio- 
lence, the  tower  being  well  ftored  with  all  kinds  of 
weapons  ;  thefe,  with  engines  and  machines  for  the 
aflault,  having  been  landed  from  the  fhips.     While 
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BOOK  the  attention  and  eyes  of  all  were  drawn  to  that  fide, 
XXVIII.  Plaror,  opening  one  of  the  gates,  received  the  Romans 
h'T^'^  '  into  the  citadel  next  the  fea,  of  which  they  became 
■R  r  lit  mafters  in  a  moment.  The  inhabitants,  driven  thence, 
fled  to  the  other  citadel  in  the  middle  of  the  city  ;  but 
troops  had  been  ported  there,  to  keep  the  gates  fhut 
againfc  them,  fo  that,  being  thus  excluded  snd  fur- 
rounded,  they  were  all  either  flain  or  taken  pri- 
foners.  In  the  mean-time  the  Macedonian  garrifon, 
making  no  refinance,  flood  in  a  compact  body  under 
the  walls.  Thefe  men  Plator  (having  obtained 
leave  from  Sulpicius)  embarked  in  fome  (hips,  and 
landed  them  at  Demetrias  in  Phthiotis  ;  he  himfelf 
withdrew  to  Attains.  Sulpicius,  elated  by  his  fuc- 
cefs  at  Oreum,  fo  eafily  obtained,  proceeded  with 
his  victorious  fleet  to  Chalcis,  where  the  ifTue  by  no 
means  anfwered  his  expectations.  The  fea,  from 
being  pretty  wide  at  each  fide,  is  here  contracted  into 
a  ftreight  fo  very  narrow,  that  at  firft  view  the  whole 
appears  like  two  harbours  facing  the  two  entrances 
of  the  Eupirus.  A  more  dangerous  ftation  for  a  fleet 
can  hardly  be  found  ;  for  befides  that  the  winds  rufh 
down  fuddenly,  and  with  great  fury,  from  the  high 
mountains  on  each  fide,  the  ftreight  itfelf  of  the 
Euripus  does  not  ebb  and  flow  feven  times  a  day  at 
ftated  hours,  as  report  fays;  but  the  current,  changing 
irregularly,  like  the  wind,  from  one  point  to  another, 
is  hurried  along  like  a  torrent  tumbling  from  a 
fteep  mountain  ;  fo  that,  night  or  day,  fhips  can 
never  lie  quiet.  But,  befides  the  perilous  fituation 
in  which  his  fleet  lay,  he  found  that  the  town  was 
firm 'and  impregnable  ;  furrounded  on  one  fide  by 
the  fea,  extremely  well  fortified  by  land  on  the  other  ; 
fecured  by  a  ftrong  garrifon,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
fidelity  of  the  commanders  and  principal  inhabitants  ; 
which  character  thofe  at  Oreum  had  not  fupported 
with  honour  or  fteadinefs.  The  Roman,  in  a  bufi- 
nefs  raihly  undertaken,  aCted  fo  fiar  prudently,  that, 

when 
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when  he  had  feen  all  the  difficulties  attending  it,  not  BOOK 
to  wafte  time,  he  quickly  defifted  from  the  attempt,  XXVIII. 

removing  with  his  fleet  from  thence  to    Cynus   in  ' — « ' 

Locris,  the  landing-place  for  the  city  of  Opus,  which  g  q^"^^* 
lies  at  a  difl:ance  of  a  mile  from  the  fea. 

VII.    Philip   had    received    notice    from  Oreum 
by  the  fignal  fires ;  but,  through  the  treachery  of 
Plator,   it  was  too  late   when  they  were  raifed  on 
the  beacons,  and,  as  he  was  not  a  match  for  the  enemy 
at   fea,   it   was   difficult  for   him    to   approach   the 
ifland ;  he  hefitated,  therefore,  and  took  no  part  in 
that  bufmefs.     To  the  relief  of  Chalcis  he  flew  with 
alacrity,  as   foon  as  he  perceived  the  fignal.     For 
though   Chalcis  Hands  on  the  fame  ifland,  yet  the 
flreight  which  feparates  it  from  the  continent  is  fo 
narrow,  that  there  is  a  communication  between  them 
by  a  bridge,  and  the  approach  to  it  is  eafier  by  land 
than  by  water.     Philip,  therefore,  having  gone  from 
Demetrias   to   Scotuifa,  and  fetting   out    thence   at 
the    third  watch,  diflodged  the   guard,   routed  the 
iEtolians  who  kept  polTeffion  of  the  pafs  of  Ther- 
mopylae, and  drove  the  difmayed  enemy  to  Heraclea, 
accompUfhing  in  one  day  a  march  of  above  fixty 
miles  to  Elatia  in  Phocis.     About  the  fame  time  the 
city  of  Opus  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Attalus. 
Sulpicius  had  given  it  up  to  the  King,  becaufe  Oreum  had 
been  facked  a  few  days  before  by  the  Roman  foldiers, 
and   his  men   had   received   no    fhare.     After   the 
Roman  fleet  had  retired  to  Oreum,  Attalus,  not  ap- 
prifed  of  Philip's  approach,  wafled  time  in  levying 
contributions   from    the   principal    inhabitants ;  and 
fo  unexpected  was  his  coming,  that,  had  not  fome 
Cretans,  who  happened  to  go  in  quefl  of  forage  far- 
ther from  the  town  than  ufual,  efpied  the  enemy,  he 
might  have  been  furprifed.     Without  arms,  and  in 
the  utmoft  confufion,  he  fled  precipitately  to   his 
(hips.     Jufl:  as  they  were  putting  off  from  the  land, 
Philip  came  up,  and  though  he  did  not  advance 

from 
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I^  O  O  K  from  the  fhore,  yet  his  arrival  caufed  a  good  deal  of 
XXVI II.  contufion  among  the  mariners.  From  thence  he 
^TT''  ^  returned  to  Opus,  inveighing  againfl  gods  and  men 
B.C.  207.  ^^^^  '^'"^  difappoiniment  in  having  the  opportunity  of 
Itriking  fo  important  a  blow  thus  fnatchcd  from  him, 
and  when  almofl.  within  reach  of  his  arm.  The 
Opuntians,  alfo,  he  rebuked  in  angry  terms,  be- 
caufe,  ahhou;;h  they  might  have  prolonged  the  fiege 
until  he  arrived,  yet  they  had  immediately,  on  fight 
of  the  enemy,  made  almoft  a  voluntary  furrender. 
Having  put  affairs  at  Opus  in  order,  he  proceeded 
thence  to  Thronium.  On  the  other  fide,  Attalus  at 
firfl  retired  to  Oreum,  but  having  heard  there, 
that  Prufias,  King  of  Bithynia,  had  invaded  his  king- 
dom, he  laid  afide  all  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Romans  and  the  ^tolian  war,  and  paffed  over  into 
Afia.  Sulpicius,  too,  withdrew  his  fleet  to  TEgina, 
from  whence  he  had  fet  out  in  the  beginning  of  fpring. 
Philip  found  as  little  difficulty  in  poffefling  himfelf 
of  Thronium,  as  Attalus  had  met  at  Opus.  This 
city  was  inhabited  by  foreigners,  natives  of  Thebes 
in  Phthiotis,  who,  when  their  own  was  taken  by  the 
Macedonian,  had  fled  for  protection  to  the  ^tolians, 
and  had  obtained  from  them  a  fettlement  in  this 
place,  which  had  been  laid  wafte  and  deferted  in 
the  former  war  with  the  fame  Philip.  After  reco- 
vering Thronium  in  the  manner  related,  he  continued 
his  route  ;  and,  having  taken  Tritonos  and  Drymse, 
inconfiderable  towns  of  Doris,  he  came  thence  to 
Elatia,  where  he  had  ordered  the  ambaflTadors  of 
Ptolemy  and  the  Rhodians  to  wait  for  him.  While 
they  were  deliberating  there,  on  the  method  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  ^tolian  war,  (for  the  ambaflTa- 
dors had  been  prefent  at  the  late  affembly  of  the 
Romans  and  JEiolians  at  Heraclea,)  news  was  brought 
that  Machanidas  intended  to  attack  the  people  of 
Elis  while  they  were  bufied  in  preparations  for 
folemnizing  the  Olympic  games.  Judging  it  in- 
cumbent  on   him  to  prevent   fuch  an  attempt,  he 
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difinifled  the  ambafladors  with  a  favourable  anfwer,  BOOK 
that  "  he  had  neither  given  caufe  for  the  war,  nor  XXVIIL 
**  would  give  any  obftru6lion  to  a  peace,  provided  ^^^''^ 
"  it  could  be  procured  on  juftand  honourable  terms:"  B.C.aoy*. 
then,  proceeding  through  Bccotia  by  quick  marches, 
he   came  down   to    Megara,   and   from   thence   to 
Corinth  ;  and,  receiving  there  fupplies  of  provifion, 
repaired  to  Phlius  and  Pheneus.     When  he  had  ad- 
advanced  as  far  as  Her^ea,  intelligence  was  brought 
him  that  Machanidas,  terrified  at  the  account  of  his 
approach,  had  retreated  to   Lacsedemon ;  on  which 
he  withdrew  to  JEgium,  where  the  Achseans  were 
affembled  in  council,  expeding  at  the  fame  time  to 
meet  there  a  Carthaginian  fleer  which  he  had  fent  for, 
in  order   that  he  might  be  able  to  undertake  fome 
enterprife  by   fea.     But  the  Carthaginians  had  left 
that  place  a   few  days  before,  and   were   gone   to 
the    Oxean  iflands  ;    and  from  thence,  (on   hearing 
that  the  Romans  and  Attalus  had  left  Oreum,)  to 
the  harbours  of  the  Acarnanians  ;  for  they  appre- 
hended that  an  attack  was  intended   againft   them- 
felves,  and  that  they  might  be  overpov/ered  while 
within  the  ftreights  of  Rhios  (fo  the  entrance  of  the 
Corinthian  bay  is  called). 

VIII.  Philip  was  filled  with  grief  and  vexation 
when  he  found  that,  although  he  had  on  all  occa- 
fions  made  the  moft  fpirited  and  fpeedy  exertions, 
yet  fortune  had  baffled  his  a6livity,  by  fnatching 
away  every  advantage  when  he  had  it  within  his 
view.  In  the  alTembly,  hov.'ever,  concealing  his  cha- 
grin, he  fpoke  with  great  confidence,  appealing  to 
gods  and  men,  that  "  at  no  time  or  place  had 
"  he  ever  been  remifs  ;  that  wherever  the  found 
"  of  the  enemy's  arms  was  heard,  thither  he  had 
"  inftantly  repaired  ;  but  thai  it  could  hardly  be 
"  determined,  whether,  in  the  management  of  the 
"  war,  his   forwardnefs  or  the  enemy's  cowardice 
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BOOK   "  was  more  confpicuous  ;  in  fiich  a  daflardly  man- 
XXVIII.  "  ncr    had    y\traliis   flipped   out   of  his  hands  from 
^;"T■''       '  ''  Opus  ;   Sulpicius  from  Chalcis  ;  and  in  the  fame 
B  C  ^07    "  ^'^)'->  within    ihefe  few  days,  Machanidas.     That 
"  fliglit,    however,    did    not    always    fucceed  ;    and 
*'   that   a  war  fhould  not  be  accounted  difiicult,  in 
which  victory  would  be  certain  if  the  foe   could 
be   brought  to  a  regular  engagement.      One  ad- 
vantage, however,  and   that    ot    the  firfl   magni- 
tude, he  had  already  acquired  ;  the  confelTion  of 
the  enemy  themfelves,  that  they  were  not  a  match 
for  him  j  in  a  fliort  time,"  he  faid,  "  he  fhould 
have  to  boafl  of  undotibted  conqueft  ;   for  when- 
ever  the   enemy   would    meet    him    in   the  field, 
they   fhould    find   the   iffue  no  better  than   they 
fecmed   to  expert."     This  difcourfe  of  the  King 
was    received    by    the    allies    with    great    pleafure. 
He  then  gave  up  to  the  Achasans  Herasa  and  Tri- 
phylia.     Aliphera    he    reflored   to    the   Megalopoli- 
tans,  they  having  produced   fufficient  evidence  that 
it    belonged   to    their    territories.     Having    received 
fome  vcffels  from  the  Achseans,  three  gallies  of  four, 
and  three  of  two  banks  of  oars,  he  failed  to  Anticyra  ; 
from   thence,  with  feven   fhips  of  five  banks,  and 
above  twenty  barks,  which  he  had  fent  to  the  bay 
of  Corinth   to  join  the  Carthaginian   fleet,  he  pro- 
ceeded to   Erythrae,  a    town   of  the  ^tolians   near 
Kupalium,  and  there  made  a  defcent.     He  was  not 
unobfcrved   by  the  iEtolians ;  for   all  who   were  ei- 
ther in  the   fields,  or   in  the  neighbouring  forts  of 
Apollonia   and    Potidania,    fled    to    the    woods    and 
mountains.     The  cattle,  wliich  they  could  not  drive 
off  in   their  hurry,  were  feized  and  put  on  board. 
With   thefe,  and    the    other   booty,  he  fent  Nicias, 
praitor  of  the  Achscans,  to  iEgium  ;  and,  going  to 
Corinth,  he  ordered   his   army   to   march    by   land 
through  Bceolia,  while  he  himfelf,  failing  from  Cen- 
chrea,  along  the  coafl:  of  Attica,  round  the  promon- 
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tory  of  Sunium,  reached  Chalcis,  after  palling  al-  BOOK 
moft  through  the  middle  of  the  enemy's  fleet.  XXVIII. 
Having  highly  commended  the  fidelity  and  bravery  I^T'T^'^-"' 

r,-i.-  •  r   n^     '  -ur  t.  Y.R.C4C. 

of  the  mhabitants,  m  not  lutiermg  either  rear  or  hope  B.C.  207. 
to  influence  their  minds,  and  having  exhorted  them 
to  perfevere  in  maintaining  the  alliance  with  the  fame 
conftancy,  if  they  preferred  their  prefent  fituation  to 
that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Oreum  and  Opus,  he  failed 
to  Oreum  ;  and  having  there  conferred  the  direction 
of  affairs,  and  the  command  of  the  city,  on  fuch  of 
the  chief  inhabitants  as  had  chofen  to  fly  rather 
than  furrender  to  the  Romans,  he  failed  over  from 
Eubcea  to  Demetrias,  from  whence  he  had  at  firft 
fet  out  to  aflift  his  allies.  Soon  after,  he  laid  the 
keels  of  one  hundred  fliips  of  war  at  Caflandria, 
colleding  a  great  number  of  Ihip-carpenters  to  linifli 
the  work ;  and,  as  the  feafonable  aflillance  which  he 
had  afforded  his  allies  in  their  difl:refs,  and  the  de- 
parture of  Attains,  had  rellored  tranquillity  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  he  withdrew  into  his  own  king- 
dom, with  an  intention  of  making  war  on  the  Dar- 
danians. 

IX.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fummer,  during 
which  thefe  tranfaftions  paffed  in  Greece,  Ouintus 
Fabius,  fon  of  Maximus,  who  ferved  as  lieutenant- 
general,  brought  a  meillige  from  Marcus  Livius,  the 
conful,  to  the  fenate  at  Rome,  in  which  he  gave  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  Lucius  Porcius  with  his  legions 
was  fufiicient  to  fecure  the  province  of  Gaul,  and 
that  he  himfelf  might  depart  thence,  and  the  con- 
fular  army  be  withdrawn.  On  which  the  fenate 
ordered  not  only  Marcus  Livius,  but  his  colleague 
alfo,  Caius  Claudius,  to  return  to  the  city.  In  their 
decree,  they  made  only  this  difference,  —  that 
Marcus  Livius*s  army  be  withdrawn,  but  that  Nero's 
legions  remain  in  the  province  to  oppofe  Hannibal. 
It  had  been  concerted  between  the  confuls,  by 
letter,  that  as  they  had   been  of  one  mind  in  the 

manage- 
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BOOK  management  of  affairs,  fo  tlicy  flioukl  arrive  together 
XXV HI.  -It  one  time  in  the  city,  though  they  were  to  come 
^r^'  '  from  dilFercnt  quarters  ;  whichever  came  firfl  to 
B.C.  207.  Prajnefle  being  directed  to  wait  there  for  his  col- 
league. It  fo  happened  that  they  both  arrived  at 
that  town  on  the  fame  day  ;  and  then,  having  fent 
forward  a  proclamation,  requiring  a  full  meeting  of 
the  fenate  in  the  temple  of  Bcllona,  on  the  third  day 
after,  they  advanced  tcnvards  the  city,  from  whence 
the  whole  multitude  poured  out  to  meet  them.  The 
furrounding  crowds  were  not  fati?fied  with  fainting 
them,  though  but  at  a  little  diftance ;  each  prefled 
eagerly  forward  to  touch  the  vidlorious  hands  of  the 
confuls;  fome  congratulating,  others  giving  them 
thanks  for  having,  by  their  valour,  procured  fafety 
to  the  flate.  In  the  fenate,  having  given  a  recital 
of  their  exploits,  according  to  the  ufual  praQice  of 
conmianders  of  armies,  they  demanded  that,  "  on 
"  account  of  their  bravery  and  fuccef^  in  the  con- 
"  dud  of  affairs,  due  honours  might  be  jcid  to  the 
"  immortal  gods  ;  and  they  themfelve?  allowed  to 
"  enter  the  city  in  triumph."  To  which  the  fenate 
anfwered,  that  "  they  decreed  with  pleafure  the 
"  matters  contained  in  their  demand,  as  a  proper 
"  return,  due,  firfl  to  the  gods,  and  after  the  gods, 
"  to  the  confuls."  A  thankfgiving  in  the  name  of 
both,  and  a  triumph  to  each,  had  been  decreed ;  the 
confuls,  however,  wifhing  that,  as  their  fentiments 
had  been  united  during  the  courfe  of  the  war,  their 
triumphs  fhould  not  bo  feparated,  came  to  this  agree- 
ment betv\een  themfelv^s,  —  rhat,  "inafmuch  as  the 
"  bufinefs  had  been  accomplifiied  within  the  province 
'*  of  Marcus  Livius,  ard  as,  on  the  day  ^vhereon 
"  the  buttle  was  fought,  it  h-'ppfned  10  be  liis  turn 
"  to  command,  and  as  the  armv  of  Livius  had 
*'  been  wiihdiawn,  and  was  nov.  at  Rome,  while 
"  Nero's  could  not  be  wirhdrr.vvn  from  the  province; 
'*  it  (liould  on  all  tijtie  accounts  be  ordered  that 
"  Marcus  Livius  mal^e  his  eatry  in  a  chariot,  drawn 
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"  by  four  horfes,  attended  by  the  troops  j    Cams  BOOK 
"  Claudius  Nero,  on  horfeback,   without  troops/*  XXVIII. 
As  the  uniting  of   their  triumphs  in  this    manner  y.rTT^. 
enhanced  the  glory  of  both  the  confuls,  fo  it  refledled  b!c.  207*. 
peculiar  honour  on  him  who  condefcended  to  appear 
in  the  procelTion,  as  much  inferior  to  his  colleague  in 
magnificence,  as  he  was  fuperior  to  him  in  merit. 
People   faid,  that  "  the   commander  on  horfeback 
"  had,  in  the  fpace  of  fix  days,  traverfed  the  extent 
"  of  Italy,  and  had  fought  a  pitched  battle  with  Haf- 
"  drubal  in   Gaul,  on  the  very  day  when  Hannibal 
"  imagined  he  w^as  lying  in  his  camp  oppofite  to  him 
"  in  Apulia  ;  that  thus  this  fingle  conful   (equal   to 
"  the   defence  of  both  extremities  of  Italy  againfl 
"  two  armies  and  two  generals)  had  oppofed  againfl 
"  one,  his  fkill ;  againfl  the  other,  his  perfon.     That 
"  the  very  name  of  Nero  had  been  fuflicient  to  con- 
"  fine  Hannibal  to  his  camp ;  and  as  to  Hafdrubal, 
"  by  what  other  means  than  by  the  arrival  of  Nero 
"  had  he  been  overwhelmed  and  cut  off?  The  other 
"  conful,    therefore,    might  proceed  in  his   flately 
"  chariot ;   he  was  drawn,  indeed,  by  a  number  of 
"  horfes,  but  the  real  triumph  belonged  to  him  who 
"  had  only  one ;  and  that  Nero,  though  he  fhould 
"go  on  foot,  defer ved  to  be  for  ever  celebrated, 
"  both  for  having  acquired  fo  much  glory  in  the 
"  war,  and  fhewn  fo  much  indifference  to  the  pom- 
"  pous  difplay  offit  in  the  prefent  procefTion."     With 
fuch   encomiums  did   the   fpedlators     attend  Nero 
through  his  whole  progrefs  to  the  Capitol.     The  con- 
fuls carried  to  the  treafury  three  hundred  thoufand 
feflerces  *  in  money,  and  eighty  thoufand  a/fes  f  of 
brafs;     to  the   foldiers,    Marcus  Livius  diflributed 
fifty-fix  aj/es  {  each.     Caius  Claudius  promifed  the 
fame  fum  to  his  abfent  troops,  as  foon  as  he  fhould 
return  to  the  army.     It  was  remarked,  that  the  fol- 
diers, on  that  day,  direded  more  of  their  military 
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BOOK  fongs  and  verfes  to  Caius  Claudius  than  to  their  own 
XXVHJ.  commander;   that  the  horfemen  dillinguifhed  Lucius 
Y^''^^   Veturius  and  Quiutus  Ca:ciHus,  heutenant-gencrals, 
B.C.  20^!  by  extraordinary  praifes,  cxliorting  the  commons  to 
appoint  them   conluls  for  the  next  year ;    and  that 
both  Livius  and  Nero  added  their  authority  to  tliis 
recommendation,  reprefenting  next  day  in  the  ailem- 
bly  the  bravery  and  ndehty   which  the  faid  Heute- 
nant-gencrals had  manifelled  in  the  fervice. 

X.  When  the  time  of  the  elections  arrived,  as  it 
had  been  determined  that  they  fhould  be  held  by  a 
didator,  the  conful  Caius  Claudius  nominated  his 
colleague  Marcus  Livius  to  that  office.  Livius  ap- 
pointed Quintus  CasciUus  mafter  of  the  hoife.  By 
Marcus  Livius  were  elected  confuls,  Lucius  Veturius 
and  Quintus  Caecilius,  who  was  then  mafter  of  the 
horfe.  The  eledion  of  prsetors  was  next  held ; 
there  were  appointed  Caius  Servdius,  Marcus  Ciuci- 
lius  Metellus,  Tiberius  Claudius  Afellus,  and  Quin- 
tus Mamilius  Turinus,  at  that  time  plebeian  sedile. 
When  the  eledions  were  finifhed,  the  didator, 
having  laid  down  his  office,  and  difmifl'ed  his 
army,  fet  out  for  his  province  of  Etruria,  in  pur- 
fuance  of  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  in  order  to  make 
inquiries,  what  ftates  of  the  Tufcans  or  Umbrians 
had,  on  the  approach  of  Hafdrubal,  formed  fchemes 
of  revolting  to  him  from  the  Romans ;  or  who  had 
afforded  him  men,  provifions,  or  any  khid  of  aid. 
Such  were  the  tranfadions  of  that  year  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  Roman  games  were  thrice  re- 
peated by  the  curule  asdiles,  Cneius  Servilius  Caspio 
and  Servius  Cornelius  Lentulus.  The  plebeian  games 
alfo  were  once  repeated  e:itire  by  the  plebeian 
sediles,  Manius  Pomponius  Matho,  and  Quintus 
Y.R.546.  Mamilius  Thurinus.  In  the  thirteenth  year  of  the 
B.C. 206.  Punic  war,  when  Lucius  Veturius  Philo,  and  Quintus 
Csecilins  Metellus,  were  confuls,  they  were  both 
appointed  to  the  province  of  Bruttiuni,  to  conducl 

the 
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the  war  agalnfl  Hannibal.     The  praetors  then  cad  BOOK 
lots  for  their  provinces  ;  the  bufinefs  of  the  city  fell  XXVIIL 
to  Marcus  Csecilius  Metellus  ;  the  jurifdidion  in  rela-  y.R.s^S. 
tion  to  foreigners,  to  Quintus  MamiHus ;  Sicily,  to  B.C.  206. 
Caius  Servilius ;  and  Sardinia,  to  Tiberius  Claudius. 
The  armies  were  thus  diftributed  :  to  one  of  the  con- 
fuls,    that  which  had  been  under  Caius  Claudius, 
the  conful  of  the  former  year ;   to  the  other,  that 
which  had  been  under  Quintus  Claudius,  propraetor  ; 
they  confided  each  of  two  legions.     It  was  decreed 
that  Marcus  Livius,  proconful,  whofe  command  had 
been  prolonged  for  a  year,  fhould  receive  two  legions 
of  volunteer  flaves  from  Caius  Terentius,  proprsetor 
in  Etruria  ;  and  that  Quintus  Manilius  Ihould  transfer 
his  judicial  employment  to  his  colleague,  and  take 
the  command  in  Gaul  with  the  army  which  had  be- 
longed to  Lucius  Porcius,  propraetor ;  orders  at  the 
fame  time  being  given  him  to  lay  wafte  the  lands  of 
the  Gauls,  who  had  revolted  on  the  approach  of 
Hafdrubal.     The  protedlion  of  Sicily  was  given  in 
charge  to  Caius  Servilius,  with  the  two  legions  of 
Cannae,  as  Caius  Mamilius  had  held  it.     From  Sar- 
dinia, the  old  army  which  had  ferved  under  Aulas 
Hoftilius,  was  brought  home ;  and  the  confuls  levied 
a  new  legion,  which  Tiberius  Claudius  was  to  carry 
with  him.     Quintus  Claudius   and   Caius  Hoftilius 
Tubulus  were  continued  in  command  for  a  year,  that 
the  former  might  hold  Tarentum  as  his  province,  the 
latter  Capua.     Marcus  Valerius,  proconful,  who  had 
been  entrufted  with   the  defence  of  the  fea-coafts 
round  Sicily,  was  ordered  to  deliver  thirty  fhips  to 
Caius  Servilius,  and  to  return  home  with  all  the  reft 
of  the  fleet. 

XI.  While  the  public  was  under  much  anxiety, 
on  account  of  the  great  danger  and  importance  of 
the  war,  and  ever  apt  to  refer  to  the  gods  the 
caufes  of  all  their  fuccefles  and  difappointments, 
accounts  were  propagated  of  a  number  of  prodigies  : 

c  2  that. 
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lU^  O  K  t.\v,it,  at  TaiTacina,  the  temple  of  Jupiter ;   at  Satri- 
XXVni.cum,   that  of  Mother   Matuta,  had  been  ft  ruck  by 
^T^"^"^-^  lighininj; ;  the  people  being  alfo  greatly  terrified  by 
B  C  -^Is"  ^^^^   fnakes    creeping   into   the    former   unpcrccived 
"  through    the    very    door.     From    Antium    it    was 
reported,  that  cars  of  corn  had  appeared  bloody  to 
the  reapers.     At  Csere,  a  pig  had  been  littered  with 
two  heads,  and  a  lamb   yeaned   which  was  of  both 
fexes.     It  was  faid  alfo,  that  two  funs  had  been  ken 
at  Alba,  and  that  light  had  burft  forth  on  a  fudden 
during  the  night-time  at  Fregella;.     An  ox,  it  was 
aiferted,  had  fpoken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  ; 
and  a  profufe  fweat  had  flowed  from  the  altar  of 
Neptune,  in  the  Vlaminian   Circus ;  and  alfo,  that 
the  temples  of  Ceres,  Safety,  and  Romulus,  were 
flruck  by  lightning.     'Jhefe  prodigies  the   confuls 
were  ordered   to    expiate  with  the  greater   victims, 
and  to  perform  a  folemn   fupplication  to   the  gods 
during  one  day ;  all  which  was  flriclly  obferved  in 
purfuance  of  a  decree  of  the   fenate.     But  what 
itruck  more  terror  into  men's  minds  than  all  thefe 
ominous  and  preternatural  appearances,  at  home  or 
abroad,  was  the  extinction  of  the  fire  in  the  temple 
of  Vefta,  and  for  which   the  veflal  who    had  the 
watch  for  that  night  was  whipped  to  death,  by  order 
of  the  pontiff  Publius  Licinius.     Although  this  ex- 
tinction was  occafioned,  not  by  the  gods  directing  it 
as  a  portent,  but  by  the  negligence  of  a  human  be- 
ing,  yet  it  was  thought  proper  that  it  fliould  be 
expiated  by  the  greater  victims,  and  that  a  fupplica- 
lion  fliould  be  folemnized  at  the  temple  of  Veffa. 
Before   the  confuls  fet  out   to   the  campaign,  they 
received  directions  from  the  fenate,  to  "  take  mea- 
"  fures  to  make  the  common  people  return  to  their 
*'  lands  in  the  country,  where  they  might  now  refide 
*'  in  fafety,  as,  by  the  favour  of  the  gods,  the  w-ar  had 
"  been  removed  to  a  diffance  from  the  city  of  Rome, 
*'  and  from  Latiuni :  for  it  was  quite  inconfiflent  to 

"  pay 
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"  pay  more  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  Sicily  BOOK 
"  than  to  that  of  Italy."  It  was,  however,  no  eafy  XXVIII. 
matter  to  obtain  a  compliance  with  this  injunction :  )t^  ~f 
the  labourers  of  free  condition  were  mod  of  them  g'c.  206. 
lofl  in  the  war,  flaves  were  fcarce,  the  cattle  had 
been  carried  oif  in  booty,  and  their  dwellings  thrown 
down  or  burnt.  Nevertheiefs  a  great  number,  com- 
pelled by  the  authority  of  the  confuls,  returned  as 
direfted.  The  mention  of  this  affair  had  been  occa- 
lioned  by  deputies  from  Placentia  and  Cremona,  who 
complained  that  incurfions  were  made  on  them  by 
the  neighbouring  Gauls ;  that  a  great  part  of  their 
fettlers  had  difperfed  ;  that  their  cities  were  thinly 
inhabited,  and  their  territory  wafte  and  deferted.  A 
charge  was  given  to  the  praetor  Mamilius,  to  protedl 
the  colonies  from  the  enemy.  Tiie  confuls,  in  pur- 
fuance  of  the  decree  of  thefenate,  ilfued  an  editl,  that 
all  the  citizens  of  Cremona  and  Placentia  fhould 
return  before  a  certain  day  to  thofe  colonies ;  and 
then,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring,  they  fet  out  to 
carry  on  the  war.  Ouintus  Cascilius,  conful,  re- 
ceived his  army  from  Caius  Nero  ;  Lucius  Veturius, 
his  from  Quintus  Claudius,  proprsetor,  he  filling 
it  up  with  the  new  levies  which  himfelf  had  raifed. 
They  led  their  forces  into  the  territory  of  Con- 
fentia.  Here,  having  made  great  ravages,  the 
troops,  now  loaded  with  fpoil,  were  thrown  into 
fuch  confufion,  in  a  narrow  pafs,  by  fome  Bruttians 
and  Numidian  fpearmen,  that  not  only  that  fpoil,  but 
themfelves  were  in  extreme  danger.  However,  there 
was  more  tumult  than  fighting ;  the  booty  was  fent 
forward,  and  the  legions  without  lofs  made  their 
way  to  places  of  fafety.  From  thence  they  ad- 
vanced againft  the  Lucanians,  which  whole  nation 
returned,  without  a  contefl,  into  fubjedion  to  the 
Roman  people. 

c  2  XIL  No 
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BOOK  XII.  No  aclion  took  place  during  that  year  between 
XXVIII.  them  and  Hannibal;  for  the  Carthaginian,  after  the 
VTT'  "t  deep  wound  f*  lately  given  both  to  his  own  private, 
B.C.2G6.  -^"^  ^^  ^^^  public  wolfarc,  cautioufly  avoided  throw- 
ing himfclf  in  their  way  ;  iind  the  Romans  did  not 
choofe  to  roufe  him  from  his  inactivity  :  fuch  powers 
did  they  fuppofe  that  leader  poflefled  of,  in  his  fingle 
perfon,  though  ail  things  round  him  were  falling 
into  ruin.  In  truth,  I  know  not  whether  he  was 
more  delerving  of  admiration  in  adverfity  or  in 
profperity  ;  confidering,  that,  though  he  carried  on 
war  for  thirteen  years,  and  that  in  an  enemy's  terri- 
tory fo  far  from  home,  with  various  fuccefs,  with 
an  army,  not  compofed  of  his  own  countrymen,  but 
made  up  of  the  refufe  of  all  nations,  vrho  had  neither 
law,  nor  cuftom,  nor  language  in  common  ;  who 
were  of  different  itaturc,  had  different  garb,  dif- 
ferent arms,  ^  different  rites,  and  almofl  different 
gods ;  yet  he  fo  bound  them  together  by  fome 
common  tie,  that,  neither  among  the  nfelves  nor 
againfl  their  commander,  did  any  fcdition  ever  ap- 
pear, although,  in  a  hoffile  country,  he  often  wanted 
both  money  to  pay  them,  and  provifions  alfo, — wants 
which,  in  the  former  punic  war,  had  occafioned 
many  diftrefsful  fcenes  between  the  generals  and 
their  men.  But,  after  the  deftruction  of  ilafdrubal 
and  his  army,  on  whom  he  had  repofed  all  his  hopes 
of  victory  ;  and  when  he  had  given  up  the  poffef- 
fion  of  all  the  reft  of  Italy,  and  withdrawn  into  a 
corner  of  Bruttium,  mufl:  it  not  appear  wonderful  to 
all,  that  no  diflurbance  arofc  in  his  camp  ?  For  there 
was  this  afflicting  circumftance  in  addition  to  all  his 
other  difficulties,  that  he  had  no  hope  of  being  able 
even  to  procure  food  for  his  foldiers,  except  from 
the  lands  of  Bruttium  ;  which,  if  they  were  entirely 
under  tillage,  were  too  fmall  for  the  fupport  of 
fo  large  an  army.  Befides,  the  war  had  employed 
a  great  part  of  the  young  men,  and  carried  them 

away 
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away  from  the  cultivation  of  the  grounds ;  a  bafe  prac-  BOOK 

tice  like  wife  prevailing  through  the  whole  nation,  of  XXV II  I. 

making  plundering  excurfions  on  every  fide  ;  nor  ^^CT^^ 

were  there  any  remittances  made  him  from  home,  g[c.*ao6, 

where  the  whole  attention  of  the  public  was  engaged 

in  endeavouring  to   keep  pofleflion  of  Spain,  as  if 

affairs  in  Italy  were  all  in  a  ftate  of  profperity.   In  the 

former,  the  fortune  of  the  parties  was,  in  one  refped;, 

the  fame ;  in  another,  widely  different :  the  fame  fo 

far,  that  the  Carthaginians,  being  defeated  in  battle, 

and  having  lofl  their  general,  had  been  driven  to 

the  remotefl  coaft  of  the  country,  even  to  the  ocean  ; 

but  different  in  this,  that  Spain,  in  the  nature  both 

of  the  ground  and  of  the  inhabitants,  affords  greater 

conveniencies  for  reviving  a  war,  not  only  than  Italy, 

but  than  any  other  part  of  the  world  ;   and  that  was 

the  reafon,   that   although  this  was  the  firfl  of  all 

the  provinces  on  the  continent  in  which  the  Romans 

got  footing,  yet  it  was  the  lafl  fubdued  j  and  that 

not  until  the  prefent  age,  under  the  conduct   and 

aufpices  of  Auguflus  Csefar.     In  this  country  Haf- 

drubal,  fon  of  Gifgo,  a  general  of  the  greatefl  abilities 

and  character  next  to  the  Barcine  family,  returning 

now  from  Gades,  and  being  encouraged  to  a  renewal 

of  the  war  by  Mago,  the  foii  of  Hamilcar,   armed  to 

the  number  of  fifty  thoufand  foot,  and  four  thoufand 

five  hundred   horfe,  by  levies  made  in  the  Farther 

Spain.  In  the  number  of  his  cavalry  authors  are  pretty 

well  agreed  ;  of  the  infantry,  according  to  fome,  there 

were  feventy  thoufand  led  to  the  city  of  Silpia.    There 

the  two  Carthaginian  generals  fat  down  in  an  entenfive 

plain,  determined  not  to  avoid  a  battle, 

XIII.  When  Scipio  received  the  account  of  this 
army  being  affembled,  he  faw  plainly,  that,  with  the 
Roman  legions  alone,  he  could  not  oppofe  fo  great 
a  muhitude ;  nor  without  ufing  the  auxiliary  troops 
of  the  barbarians,  at  leafl  for  the  purpofe  of  making 

c  4  a  fhew 
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BOOK  a  fhcvv  of  ftrcngth  ;  but  that,  at  the  fame  time,  it 
XXVni.  vvas  highly  improper  that  they  fhould  compofe  fuch 
)T~^'  "^  a  proportion  of  his  force  as  might  enable  them,  by 
U.C.2C6.  changing  fides,  to  produce  confequences  of  import- 
ance—  an  event  which  had  caufed  the  deflrucl:ion 
of  his  fatiicr  and  uncle.  Sending  forward,  there- 
fore, Silanus  to  Colca,  who  was  fovereign  of  twenty- 
eight  towns,  to  receive  from  him  the  horfe  and  foot 
which  he  had  engaged  to  raife  during  the  winter ; 
he  fetout  himfelf  from  Tarraco,  and  collecting  fmall 
bodies  of  auxiliaries  from  the  allies  who  lay  near 
his  road,  proceeded  to  Caflulo.  Hither  Silanus 
brought  three  thoufand  auxiliary  foot,  and  five 
hundred  horfe.  From  thence  he  advanced  to  the 
city  of  Bnecula,  his  army  amounting,  in  the  whole 
of  his  countrymen  and  allies,  horfe  andfoot,  to  forty- 
five  thoufand.  While  they  were  forming  their  camp, 
Mago  and  Mafinifla,  with  the  whole  of  their  cavalry, 
made  an  attack  on  them,  and  would  have  difperfed 
the  workmen,  had  not  fome  horfemen  whom  Scipio 
had  concealed  behind  a  hill,  conveniently  fitualed 
for  the  purpofe,  fuddenly  rufhed  out  as  they  advanced 
to  the  charge.  Thefe,  at  the  firfl  onfet,  routed  all 
who  had  puflied  on  foremoft  againft  the  men  em- 
ployed in  the  fortification.  The  contefi:  with  the 
reft,  who  advanced  on  their  march  drawn  up  in  re- 
gular order,  was  longer  and  for  fome  time  doubt- 
ful. But  the  light  cohorts  from  the  outpofls,  the 
foldiers  called  off  from  the  works,  and  afterwards 
greater  numbers,  who  were  ordered  to  take  arms, 
came  up  frefli,  and  engaged  the  wearied  enemy.  At 
the  fame  time,  a  large  body  ruflied  in  arms  from  the 
camp  to  battle.  The  Carthaginians  and  Numidians 
then  fairly  turned  their  backs ;  and  though  at  firft 
they  retreated  in  troops,  and  without  breaking  their 
ranks,  yet  when  the  Romans  fell  furioufly  on  their 
rear,  they  thought  no  more  of  order,  but  fled  pre- 
cipitately, and  difperfed  into  fuch  places  as  each  found 

conve- 
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convenient.  Although  by  this  battle  the  fpirits  of  B  O  O  K 
the  Romans  were  fomewhat  raifed,  and  thofe  of  the  XXVIII. 
enemy  depreffed,  yet  for  feveral  following  days  the  '^TZ^  T* 
horfemen  and  light  troops  were  continually" engaged  B!c.ao6! 
in  Ikirmifhes. 

XIV.  After  making  trial  of  their  flrength  in 
thefe  flight  engagements,  Hafdrubal  led  his  forces 
to  the  field ;  then  the  Romans  marched  out.  Both 
armies  flood  in  order  of  battle  under  their  re- 
fpeftive  ramparts,  neither  party  choofmg  to  begin 
the  attack  ;  when  it  was  near  funfet,  the  Carthagi- 
nians firfl,  and  then  the  Romans,  marched  back 
into  camp.  They  a^led  in  the  fame  manner  for 
feveral  days,  the  Carthaginian  always  drawing  out 
his  troops  firfl,  and  firfl  giving  the  fignal  of  retreat, 
when  they  were  fatigued  vi'ith  Handing.  Neither 
fide  advanced  in  the  leafl,  nor  was  a  weapon  dif- 
charged,  nor  a  word  uttered.  The  centre  divifions 
of  their  lines  were  compofed,  on  one  fide,  of  Ro- 
mans ;  on  the  other,  of  Carthaginians  and  African 
auxiliaries :  the  wings  were  formed  by  the  allies, 
who  on  both  fides  were  Spaniards.  In  front  of  the 
Carthaginian  line,  the  elephants  at  a  diflance  ap- 
peared like  caftles.  It  was  now  generally  faid  in 
both  camps,  that  they  were  to  engage  in  the  fame 
order  in  which  they  had  flood  before  ;  and  that 
their  centres,  confifting  of  Romans  and  Carthagi- 
nians, who  were  principals  in  the  war,  would  no 
doubt  encounter  each  other  with  equal  courage  and 
flrength  of  arms.  When  Scipio  underflood  that 
this  opinion  was  firmly  entertained,  he  took  care  to 
alter  the  whole  plan  againft  the  day  on  which  he 
intended  to  fight.  On  the  preceding  evening,  there- 
fore, he  gave  out  orders  through  the  camp,  that  the 
men  and  horfes  fhould  be  refrefhed  and  accoutred 
before  day  ;  and  that  the  horfemen,  ready  armed, 
fhould  keep  their  horfes  bridled  and  faddled.  Be- 
fore 
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BOOK  fore  it  was  clear  day,  he  difpatched  all  the  cavalry 
XXVIII.  and  light  infantry,  with  orders  to  charge  the  Cartha- 
'TT^'  7'  ginian  outpolls ;  and  immediately  advanced  himfelf 
B  C  206  ^^'^^'^  ^^^^  heavy  body  ol  the  legions,  leaving,  contrary 
to  the  expeftation  both  of  his  own  men  and  the 
enemy,  flrengthened  the  wings  with  his  Roman 
troops,  and  drawn  the  allies  into  the  centre.  Haf- 
drubal  was  alarmed  by  the  fhout  of  the  cavalry,  and, 
fpringing  out  from  his  tent,  faw  a  buflle  before  the 
rampart,  his  men  in  hurry  and  confufion,  the  glitter- 
ing flandards  of  the  legions  at  a  diftance,  and  the 
plain  filled  with  troops.  He  immediately  difpatched 
all  his  cavalry  againft  that  of  the  enemy,  marching 
himfelf  from  out  the  camp  with  the  body  of  infantry; 
but,  in  dravsing  up  his  line,  he  made  no  alteration  in 
the  original  difpofiticn.  The  contefl  between  the 
horfe  had  continued  a  long  time  doubtful,  nor 
could  they  decide  it  by  their  own  efforts,  becaufe, 
when  either  were  repulfed,  which  happened  to  both 
in  turn,  they  found  a  fafe  refuge  among  the  infan- 
try. But,  when  the  armies  had  approached  within 
live  hundred  paces  of  each  other,  Scipio,  giving  the 
fignal  for  retreat,  and  opening  his  files,  received 
all  the  cavalry  and  light  troops  through  them  ;  and, 
forming  them  in  two  divifions,  placed  them  in  re- 
ferxe  behind  the  wings.  When  he  faw  that  it  was 
time  to  begin  the  engagement,  he  ordered  the  Spa- 
niards, who  compofed  the  centre,  to  advance  with 
a  flow  pace,  and  lent  directions  from  the  right  wing, 
where  he  commanded  in  perfon,  to  Silanus  and 
jNlarcius,  to  extend  their  wing  on  the  left,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  fliould  fee  him  Itretching  on 
the  right,  and  attack  the  enemy  with  the  light- 
armed  forces  of  horfe  and  foot  before  the  centres 
could  clofe.  The  wings  extending  in  this  man- 
ner, three  cohorts  of  foot,  and  three  troops  of  horfe 
from  each,  together  with  the  light  infantry,  ad- 
vanced brifkly  againft   the    enemy,  while  the   reft 

followed 
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followed  them  in  an  oblique  diredion.     There  was  BOOK 
a  bending  in  the  centre,  becaufe  the  battalions  of  XXVIII. 
Spaniards  advanced  flower  than  the  wings,  and  the  ^TT^  _  ^ 
wings  had  already  encountered,  while  the  principal  B.C. 206.' 
flrength  of  the  enemy's  line,  the  Carthaginian  vete- 
rans and  Africans,  were  ftill  at  fuch  a  diltance,  that 
they  could  not  throw  their  javeHns  with  efFecl:,  nor 
did  they  dare  to  make  detachments  to  the  wings,  to 
fupport  thofe  who  were  engaged,  for  fear  of  opening 
the  centre  to  the  forces  advancing  againft  it.     The 
Carthaginian  wings  were  hard  prefled,  being  attacked 
on  all  fides ;  for  the  horfe  and  foot,  together  with 
the  light  infantry,  vi^heeling  round,  fell  in  upon  their 
flanks,  while  the  cohorts  prefTed  on  them  in  front,  in 
order  to  feparate  the  wings  from  the  reft  of  the  line. 

XV.  The  battle  was  now  very  unequal  in  all 
parts  J  not  only  becaufe  an  irregular  multitude  of 
Balearians  and  undifciplined  Spanifh  recruits  were 
oppofed  to  the  Roman  and  Latine  troops,  but,  as 
the  day  advanced,  Hafdrubal's  troops  began  to  grow 
faint,  having  been  furprifed  by  the  alarm  in  the 
morning,  and  obliged  to  haften  out  to  the  field  be- 
fore they  could  take  food  to  fupport  their  flrength. 
With  a  view  to  this,  Scipio  had  taken  care  to  create 
delay,  for  it  was  not  until  the  feventh  hour  that  the 
battalions  of  foot  fell  upon  the  wings,  and  the  battle 
reached  the  centre  fomewhat  later ;  fo  that,  before 
the  enemy  began  regularly  to  engage,  they  were 
enfeebled  by  the  heat  of  the  meridian  fun,  the  labour 
of  flanding  under  arms,  and  by  hunger  and  thirft, 
diflrelling  them  at  once.  They  ftood,  therefore, 
leaning  on  their  fhields ;  for,  in  addition  to  their 
other  misfortunes,  the  elephants,  terrifiied  at  the 
defultory  manner  of  fighting  ufed  by  the  horfe  and 
the  light  infantry,  had  thrown  themfelves  from  the 
wings  upon  the  centre.  Haraifed  thus  greatly,  both 
in  body  and  mind,  they  began  to  give  way,  but  flill 
4  preferved 
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BOO  K  prcftTvcd  ilieir  ranks,  as  if  the  whole  army  were 
XXVHI.  retreating  by  order  of  the  general.  The  vidors, 
Y  R  C46  perceiving  the  fuperiority  which  they  had  gained, 
B.C.  206.  redoubled  the  fury  of  their  alTault  on  all  fides,  fo 
that  the  fliock  could  hardly  be  fuftained.  Hafdrubal, 
however,  endeavoured  to  ftop  his  men,  crying  out 
that  "  the  hills  in  the  rear  would  afford  a  fafe  refuge, 
"  if  they  would  but  retreat  without  hurry  ;"  yet 
fear  overcame  their  fhanie,  and  although  fuch  as 
were  ncarefl  the  enemy  flill  continued  to  fight,  they 
quickly  turned  their  backs,  and  all  betook  them- 
felves  to  a  halty  flight.  They  halted  however  for  a 
time  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  endeavouring  to  reftore 
order,  while  the  Romans  hefitated  to  advance  their 
line  againfl  the  oppofite  deep.  But,  when  they  faw 
the  battalions  prelling  forward  brilkly,  they  renewed 
their  flight,  and  were  driven  in  a  panic  within  their 
works.  Tiic  Romans  were  not  far  from  the  rampart ; 
and,  continuing  their  eftbrts,  had  nearly  furmounted 
it,  when  fuch  a  quantity  of  rain  poured  fuddenly 
down,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  regained  their 
camp.  The  fun,  too,  had  been  exceffively  hot,  as  is 
ufually  the  cafe  when  fliining  forth  from  among 
clouds  furcharged  with  water ;  which  added  greatly 
to  the  fatigues  of  the  day.  Some  were  even  feized 
with  a  religious  fcruple  againfl;  attempting  any  thing 
farther  at  that  time.  Though  both  night  and  the 
rain  invited  the  Carthaginians  to  take  the  repofe  fo 
neceffary  to  them,  yet  fear  and  the  impending  dan- 
ger would  not  admit  of  it ;  and  as  they  had  reafon 
to  expect  an  aflault  from  the  enemy  at  the  firfl;  light, 
they  raifed  the  height  of  the  rampart  with  flones 
colleded  from  the  adjacent  vallies,  endeavouring  to 
fecure  themfelves  by  fortifications,  fince  they  found 
no  protection  in  their  arms.  But  the  defertion  of 
their  allies  foon  gave  them  reafon  to  think,  that  it 
was  the  fafer  way  to  fly.  The  beginning  of  this 
revolt  arofe  from  Attancs,  prince  of  the  Turdetans, 

who 
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who  deferted  with  a  great  number  of  his  country-  BOOK 
men ;  and  afterwards,  two  fortified  towns,  with  their  XXVIII. 
garrifons,    were  delivered  to  the  Romans  by  their  y  j^  .^ 
commanders.     Hafdiubal,  dreading,  fnice  a  difpofi-  B.C. 206. 
tion  to  throw  off  the  Carthaginian  yoke  had  once 
feized  their  minds,  that  the  evil  might  fpread  far- 
ther, decamped   during  the  filence  of  the  enfuing 
night. 

XVI.  At  the  firfl  light,  the  outguards  having 
brought  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  departure, 
Scipio,  fending  forward  the  cavalry,  gave  orders 
to  the  army  to  march ;  and  thefe  were  executed 
with  fuch  expedition,  that,  had  they  directly  pur- 
fued  the  track  of  the  fugitives,  they  had  certainly 
overtaken  them ;  but  they  were  perfuaded  by 
their  guides,  that  there  was  another  and  a  fliorter 
road  to  the  river  Bastis,  and  where,  it  was  faid,  they 
might  attack  them  in  their  paffage.  Hafdrubal, 
finding  the  ford  in  pofTeilion  of  the  enemy,  changed 
his  courie,  direfting  it  towards  the  ocean ;  his 
army  now  retreating  with  precipitancy,  fo  that  the 
Roman  legions  were  left  at  fome  dif lance  behind. 
However,  the  horfe  and  the  light  infantry  haraffed 
and  delayed  them,  by  attacking  fometimes  their 
rear,  fometimes  their  flanks ;~~  and  as  they  were 
obliged  to  halt  frequently,  on  occafion  of  thefe  in- 
terruptions, and  to  fupport  the  attacks,  at  one 
time  of  the  horfe,  at  another  of  the  infantry  and 
auxiliary  foot,  they  were  overtaken  by  the  legions. 
The  confequence  was,  not  a  fight,  but  a  carnage, 
as  of  cattle ;  until  at  length  the  general  himfelf, 
fetting  the  example  of  a  flight,  made  his  efcape  to 
the  adjacent  hills  with  about  fix  thoufand  men 
half  armed :  the  refl:  were  either  flain  or  taken 
prifoners.  The  Carthaginians  hafl:ily  fortified  an 
irregular  camp  on  the  highefl:  part  of  the  ground, 
and    defended  themfelves   there   without  difficulty, 

the 
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BOOK  the  enemy  in  vain  attempting  to  climb  fo  difficult 
XXVIII.  an  afcenr.  Rut  a  block;'.de,  in  a  place  naked  and 
hrr^^  T*  (ieftitiite,  was  hardly  to  be  fupported,  even  for  a 
B.C.  200  ^^^^  ^'"^y^  '  defertions  to  the  Roman,  therefore,  were 
frequent.  Hafdrubal  having  at  length  procured 
fome  (hips,  and  the  fea  being  not  far  diftant,  lefi  his 
army  in  the  night,  and  fled  to  Gades.  When 
Scipio  was  informed  of  the  flight  of  the  general, 
leaving  ten  thoufand  foot  and  one  thoufand  horfe 
with  Silanus  for  the  blockade  of  the  camp,  he  re- 
turned himfelf  with  the  reft  of  the  forces  to  Tarraco, 
where  he  arrived  after  a  march  of  feventy  days ; 
during  which  he  was  employed  in  examining  into 
the  conducl  of  the  petty  princes  and  ftates,  in  order 
that  their  rewards  might  be  proportioned  according 
to  a  juft  eftimate  of  their  merits.  Aftei  his  depar- 
ture, Mafinifla  having  held  a  private  cohference  with 
Silanus,  paflTed  over  with  a  few  of  his  countrymen 
into  Africa,  in  order  to  bring  his  own  nation  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  defign  which  he  had  newly  formed. 
The  caufe  of  his  fuddcn  change  was  not  at  that  time 
well  known  ;  but  the  inviolable  fidelity  which  he 
ever  afterwards  prefer ved  towards  Rome,  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  a  very  long  life,  is  fufficient 
proof  that  he  did  not,  even  then,  act  without  a 
reafonable  motive.  Mago  went  to  Gades  in  the 
Ihips  which  had  been  fent  back  by  Hafdrubal.  Of 
the  reft  (thus  abandoned  by  their  generals),  fome 
deferted,  others  fled  and  difperfed  through  the 
neighbouring  ftates ;  no  detachment  remaining, 
confiderable  either  for  number  or  ftrength.  Thefe 
were  the  principal  events,  in  confequence  of 
which,  under  the  conduct  and  aufpices  of  Publius 
Scipio,  the  Carthaginians  were  compelled  to  relin- 
quifli  all  footing  in  Spain,  in  the  thirteenth  year 
from  the  commencement  of  hoftilities,  the  fifth  from 
Scipio^s  having  received  the  command  of  the  province 

and 
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and  of  the  army.  Not  long  after,  Sllanus  returned  BOOK 
to  Scipio  at  Tarraco,  with  information  that  the  war  XXVIII. 
%vas  at  an  end.  -J^^^ 

B.C. 206. 
XVII.  Lucius  Scipia  was  employed  in  conveying 
to  Rome  a  great  many  prifoners  of  diftindion,  and 
in  carrying  the  news  of  the  redudion  of  Spain. 
While  this  was  confidered  by  all  others  as  a  mofl 
joyful  and  glorious  event,  he  alone,  by  whofe  means 
it  had  been  accomplifhed,  infatiable  in  his  purfuit  of 
glory,  confidered  it  as  a  trifle  in  comparifon  with 
thofe  dehgns  which  his  afpiring  mind  and  fanguine 
hopes  prompted  him  to  conceive.  He  now  directed 
his  views  to  Africa,  regarding  the  fubjugation  of 
Carthage,  in  all  her  grandeur,  as  the  confummation 
of  his  renown.  Deeming  it  neceffary,  therefore,  to 
conciliate  the  friendfhip  of  the  feveral  African  kings 
and  people,  he  refolved  to  make  the  firft  trial  of 
Syphax,  King  of  the  Maffasfylians,  —  a  nation  bor- 
dering on  Mauritania,  and  lying  oppofite  to  that 
part  of  Spain,  particularly,  where  New  Carthage 
Hands.  There  was  an  alliance  at  that  time  fubfift- 
ing  between  this  monarch  and  the  Carthaginians. 
Suppofmg  him,  however,  not  more  firmly  attached 
than  barbarians  ufually  are,  whofe  fidelity  always 
depends  on  fortune,  Scipio  difpatched  L^lius  to 
him  as  envoy,  with  proper  prefents.  Syphax, 
highly  delighted  with  thefe,  and  confidering  that  the 
Romans  were,  at  that  time,  every  where  fuccefsful, 
the  Carthaginians  unfortunate  in  Italy,  and  quite 
excluded  from  Spain,  confented  to  embrace  the 
friendfhip  of  the  JRomans,  but  refufed  to  exchange 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  except  with  the  Roman 
general  in  perfon.  Lselius  then  returned  to  Scipio, 
having  obtained  from  the  King  an  engagement 
merely  of  fafe  condud  for  him.  To  him,  who 
aimed  at  conquells  in  Africa,  the  friendfhip  of 
Syphax  was,  in  every  refped,  of  the  utmofl  import- 
ance ; 
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r.  O  O  K  ancc  :  he  was  the  niolt  powerlul  prince  In  that  part 
XXVHI.  of  the  world,  had  aheady  opiiofed  even  the  Catha- 
"^ — ""  ginians  in  war,  while  his  dominions  lay  very  con- 
B  C  206  vcniently  with  refpecl  to  Spain,  from  which  they  are 
fcparated  by  a  narrow  ilreight.  Scipio  thought  the 
aitair  of  fuch  moment  as  to  warrant  the  attempt, 
though  attended  with  confiderable  danger ;  fmce 
otherwife  it  could  not  be  accompliflied.  Leaving, 
therefore,  for  the  fccurity  of  Spain,  Lucius  Marcius 
at  Tarraco,  and  Marcus  Silanus  at  New  Carthage 
(to  which  place  he  himfelf  had  made  a  hafty  journey 
by  land),  and  fetting  fail  from  Carthage  with  Caius 
Lselius,  in  two  gallies  of  five  banks,  he  pafled  over 
to  Africa,  while  the  fea  was  fo  cahn,  that  they  ge- 
nerally ufed  their  oars,  though  fometimes  they  were 
alTifted  by  a  gentle  breeze.  It  happened,  that  Haf- 
drubal,  at  the  very  fame  time,  after  having  been 
driven  out  of  Spain,  had  entered  tlie  harbour  with 
feven  gallies  of  three  banks,  and  having  cafl  anchor, 
was  mooring  his  fhips.  On  fight  of  thefe  two  five- 
banked  (hips,  although  no  one  doubted  that  they 
belonged  to  the  Romans,  and  might  be  overpowered 
by  fuperior  numbers  before  they  entered  the  har- 
'  bour,  yet  nothing  enfued  except  tumult  and  con- 
fufion  among  the  foldiers  and  failors,  endeavouring 
to  no  purpofe  to  get  their  arms  and  fhips  in  rea- 
dinefs ;  for  the  quinqueremes,  having  their  fails 
filled  by  a  brilk  gale  from  the  fea,  were  carried  into 
the  harbour  b(ifore  the  Carthaginians  could  weigh 
their  anchors,  and  afterwards,  they  dared  not  to 
raife  a  difturbancc  in  the  King's  port.  Having 
landed,  therefore,  they  proceeded,  (Hafdrubal  firft, 
then  Scipio  and  Lajlius,)  on  their  way  to  the  King. 

XVIIL  Syphax  confidered  this  as  a  very  honour- 
able circumftance  (as  it  really  was),  that  the  ge- 
nerals of  the  two  mofl  powerful  ftates  of  the  age, 
fhould  come,  on  the  iUme  day,  to  foUcit  peace  and 

friendfhip 
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friendfhip  with  him.  He  invited  them  both  to  his  BOO  K 
palace,  and  as  chance  had  fo  ordered  that  they  were  XXVIII. 
under  the  fame  roof,  and  in  the  protedion  of  the  "^^  ^ 
fame  houfehold  gods,  he  endeavoured  to  bring  them  B.C.  206! 
to  a  conference,  for  the  purpofe  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  enmity  fubfifting  between  them.  Scipio  de- 
clared, that,  in  his  private  capacity,  he  had  not  the 
leaft  ill-will  to  the  Carthaginian,  which  might  require 
a  conference  to  remove  it ;  and  with  regard  to  public 
affairs,  he  could  not  enter  into  any  negociation  with 
an  enemy  without  orders  from  the  fenate.  How- 
ever, tho  King  (hewing  an  earned  defire  that  he 
fhould  come  to  the  fame  table,  fo  that  neither  of 
his  guefts  might  feem  to  be  excluded,  he  did  not 
refufe ;  and  they  there  fupped  together.  Scipio  and 
Hafdrubal,  perceiving  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
their  entertainer,  even  reclined  upon  the  fame  couch 
during  the  repaft ;  and  fo  pleafmg  were  the  manners 
of  the  former,  fuch  his  pliability  on  every  occafion, 
and  fuch  his  engaging  converfation,  that  he  acquired 
the  efteem  not  only  of  Syphax,  a  barbarian  unac- 
quainted with  Roman  habits,  but  even  of  his  invete- 
ate  enemy,  who  declared  publicly,  that  "he  ap- 
peared, on  acquaintance,  more  worthy  of  admira- 
tion for  his  powers  in  converfation,  than  for  his 
exploits  in  war ;  that  he  made  no  doubt,  but  Syphax 
and  his  kingdom  would  foon  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Romans.  Such  addrefs  was  that  man 
poflefled  of,  in  acquiring  an  afcendancy  over  peo- 
ple's minds,  that  the  Carthaginians  were  not  more 
intentj  at  prefent,  in  inquiring  how  Spain  had  been 
loft,  than  how  they  were  to  retain  pofleflion  of 
Africa.  That  it  was  not  for  the  fake  of  travel- 
ling, or  in  the  purfuit  of  pleafure,  that  fo  great  a 
general,  quitting  a  province  but  lately  fubdued, 
and  leaving  his  armies,  had  paiTed  over  into  Africa 
with  only  two  fliips,  entrufting  himfelf,  in  an 
enemy's  country,  to  the  power  of  the  King,  and 
to  his  fidelity,  as  yet  untried.  Scipio  had  formed 
VOL.  IV.  D  **  the 
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ROOK  "  the  Ichciue  of  fubduing  their   people,    had  long 

XXVniI.  tc  entertained  this  defign,  and  had  openly  exprefled 

Y  rTIs    "  ^^'^    regret,    that    he   was  not    carrying    on   war 

B.C.  206!  "  "1   Africa,    as  Hannibal    was    in    Italy."       The 

league,  however,   being  ratified  with  Syphax,  Scipio 

fet  fail  J  and  after  being  tofl'ed  a  good  deal  during 

the   voyage,  by    variable   and    generally    boifterous 

winds,  he  made  the  harbour  of  New  Carthage  on 

the  fourth  day. 

XIX.  As  Spain  had  now  reft  from  the  Cartha- 
ginian war,  fo  it  was  manifeft  that  fome  ftates  re- 
mained quiet  rather  through  fear,  arifing  from  the 
confcioufnefs  of  mifbehaviour,  than  through  fmcere 
attachment.  The  moft  remarkable  of  thefe,  both 
in  greatnefs  and  in  guilt,  were  Illiturgi  and  Caf- 
tulo.  The  inhabitants  of  Caftulo,  allies  of  the 
Romans  while  they  were  fuccefsful,  had,  on  the 
deftrudion  of  the  firft  Scipio's  and  their  armies, 
revolted  to  the  Carthaginians.  Thofe  of  Illiturgi, 
by  betraying  and  killing  fuch  as  had  fled  to  them  after 
that  calamity,  had  added  barbarity  to  revolt.  To 
have  executed  fevere  vengeance  on  thofe  ftates,  at 
Scipio's  firft  coming,  when  affairs  in  Spain  were  in 
a  precarious  ftate,  would  have  been  more  fuited  to 
their  demerits  than  agreeable  to  principles  of  found 
policy  ;  but  now,  when  affairs  were  in  a  ftate  of 
tranquillity,  the  proper  time  for  infli(5ting  punifh- 
ment  feemed  to  have  arrived.  He  therefore  fent 
'''■  for  Lucius  Marcius  from  Tarraco,  and  difpatching 

him  with  a  third  part  of  the  forces  to  befiege  Caf- 
tulo, he  went  himfelf  with  the  reft  of  the  army 
againft  Illiturgi,  where  he  arrived  on  the  fifth  day. 
The  gates  there  had  been  already  fhut,  and  every 
precaution  taken,  and  preparation  made  for  repel- 
ling an  attack.  So  far  had  their  confcioufnefs  of 
what  they  merited  ferved  them  inftead  of  a  decla- 
ration of  war.  Hence  Scipio  took  occafion  to 
reprefent,    in   an   exhortation  to   his   foldiers,  that 
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*'  the  Spaniards  themfelves,  by  fhutting  their  gates,  BOOK 
had  fhewn  what,  in  juftice,  they  had  reafon  to  XXV III. 
apprehend ;  that  they  ought,  therefore,  to  enter-  ^J^'r'TT^ 
tain  a  much  greater  animofity  againft  them  than  ^,c,2o6. 
againft  the  Carthaginians :  for,  with  the  latter, 
the  conteft  was  for  empire  and  glory,  almofl; 
without  refentment,  but  the  former  they  were 
called  upon  to  punifh  both  for  perfidy  and 
cruelty.  That  the  time  was  now  come  when 
they  were  to  take  vengeance  for  the  horrid  mur- 
der of  their  fellow-foldiers,  and  for  the  treachery 
ready  to  be  executed  on  themfelves  alfo,  had  they 
happened  to  fly  to  the  fame  place ;  and,  by  a  fe- 
vere  example,  to  eftablifh  it  as  a  maxim  to  all 
future  ages,  that  no  Roman  citizen  or  foldier, 
in  any  Itate  of  fortune,  fhould  be  injured  with 
impunity.'*  Their  rage  being  excited  by  «this 
harangue,  they  diftributed  the  fcaling-ladders  to 
chofen  men  in  each  company ;  and  the  army  being 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  Lselius,  lieute- 
nant-general, was  to  command,  they  afl'aulted  the 
city  in  two  places  at  once,  flriking  terror  into  the 
aflailed  by  the  two-fold  danger  to  which  they  were 
expofed.  It  was  not  one  leader,  or  a  number  of 
chiefs,  but  their  own  violent  apprehenfions,  in  con- 
fequence  of  their  guilt,  that  induced  the  inhabitants 
to  make  a  vigorous  defence :  they  were  fully  fenfi- 
ble,  and  they  reminded  each  other,  that  "  their  pu- 
nifhment,  not  a  viftory,  was  the  obje6l  aimed  at  j 
that  the  matter  for  prefent  confideration  was, 
where  they  fliould  choofe  to  meet  death,  whether 
in  the  field  and  in  fight,  where  the  chance  of 
war,  equal  to  both  parties,  often  raifes  the  van- 
quifhed,  and  pulls  down  the  conqueror  ;  or  whe- 
ther, after  feeing  their  city  burned  and  demoHfhed, 
and  after  fuffering  every  indignity  and  difgrace, 
they  fhould  expire  among  chains  and  ftripes,  in  the 
prefence  of  their  captive  vi^ives  and  children." 
Therefore,  not  only  thofe  who  were  of  an  age  to 
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BOOK  bear  arms,  or  the  men  alone,  but  women  and 
XXVIII.  [3oys  added  exertions  beyond  the  llrcngth  of  their 
"^^  ^  minds  or  bodies,  fupplying  with  weapons  thofe  who 
'li.C.2o6.  were  engaged  in  the  figlit,  and  carrying  ftones  to 
the  walls  for  others  who  were  ftrengthening  the 
works  ;  i'or  befide  that  their  liberty  was  at  flake, 
and  by  which  the  brave  arc  powerfully  excited,  the 
extreme  feverity  of  punifhment  which  they  mud  all 
exped,  with  a  difgraceful  death,  were  before  their  eyes. 
I'urther,  their  courage  was  inflamed  by  mutual 
emulation  in  toil  and  danger,  and  even  by  the 
fight  of  each  other.  Thus  animated,  they  oppofed 
the  enemy  with  fuch  determined  bravery,  that  the 
army  which  had  fubdued  all  Spain  was  often  re- 
pulfed  from  the  walls  ;  and  began,  in  a  contefl  with 
the  youth  of  a  fmgle  town,  not  much  to  their  ho- 
ncmr,  to  abate  of  their  ardour.  Scipio  perceiving  this, 
and  dreading  left,  by  thefe  unfuccefsful  attempts, 
the  courage  of  the  enemy  fhould  be  raifed,  and  his 
own  men  difpirited,  thought  it  necefl'ary  to  exert 
himfelf  in  perfon,  and  take  a  fhare  in  the  danger. 
Whereupon,  reprimanding  the  troops  for  their  want 
of  fpirit,  he  ordered  ladders  to  be  brought  to  him, 
threatening  to  mount  the  wall  himfelf,  fmce  the  reft 
were  backward  :  and  accordingly,  he  had  already 
advanced  near  it,  and  not  without  danger,  when  a 
ftiout  was  raifed  on  all  fides  by  the  foldiers,  alarmed 
at  the  fituation  of  the  general,  and  the  fcalade  was 
attempted  at  once.  Lselius,  too,  prefled  on  at  the 
other  fide.  The  inhabitants  were  then  no  longer 
able  to  make  oppofition,  and  thofe  who  defended  the 
walls  being  beaten  oft',  the  Romans  took  pofl'efiion 
of  them. 

XX.  The  citadel,  too,  during  the  tumult,  being 
attacked  on  that  fide  where  it  was  thought  im- 
pregnable, was  taken.  While  the  inhabitants  were 
engaged  in  defence  of  thofe  places  where  the  dan- 
ger appeared,  and  the  Romans  in   making  greater 
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approaches   where  they  found  it  pradicable,   fome  BOOK 
African  deferters,  who  were  then  among  the  Roman  XXVIII. 
auxiliaries,  obferved,  thai  the  moft  elevated  part  of  '^•'^'    ^ 
the  town,  though  protefted  by  a  very  high  rock,  was  b!c.'2o6! 
neither  fecured  by  any    works  nor  provided    with 
men  for  its  defence.     As  they  were  light  of  body, 
and  very  adive  from  conflant  exercife,  carrying  iron 
fpears  along  with  them,  they  climbed  up,  by  means 
of  the  irregular  prominences  of  the  rock,  and  when 
they  met  with  a  chff  too  high  and  fmooth,  by  driv- 
ing in  the  fpikes  at  moderate  diftances,  they  formed 
a  kind  of  fleps.     In  this  manner,  the  foremoft  draw- 
ing  up  by  the  hand  thofe  who  followed,  and   the 
hindmoft  lifting  up  thofe  before  them,  they  made 
their   way  to   the  fummit :   and  from  thence,  with 
loud  fhouts,  poured  down  into  the  city,  which  had 
been  already  taken  by  the  Romans.     Then  it  plainly 
appeared,    that    refentment    and   hatred    had    been 
the  motives  of  the  aflault :  no  one  thought  of  tak- 
ing  prifoners,   no   one  thought   of  booty,   though 
the  objeds  lay  before  their  eyes.     The  armed  and 
unarmed  were  flain  without  diftindtion,  women  and 
men  promlfcuoufly  ;  the  cruel  rage  of  the  foldiers 
proceeded  even  to  flaying  of  infants.     They  then  fet 
fire  to  the  houfes,  and  what  could  not  be  thus  de- 
ftroyed,  they    levelled   to   the  ground  ;   fo   earned 
were  they  to  erafe  every  trace  of  the  city,  and  to 
abolifli  every  mark  of  the  enemy's  refidence.     Scipio 
from  thence  led  his  army  to    Caftulo,  which  was 
defended  by   a  great  concourfe   of  Spaniards,   and 
alfo  by  the  remains  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  col- 
lefted  from  the  places  whither   they  had  difperfed 
in  their  flight.     But  the  news  of  the  calamities  of 
the  Illiturgians  had  preceded  the  arrival  of  Scipio, 
and  thrown  the  garrifon  into  fright  and  defpair  ;  and 
as  they  were  differently  circumftanced,  while  each 
party  wiflied  to  provide  for  their  own  fafety,  without 
regard  to   the  refi:,   at   firfl   filent  fufpicion,   after- 
wards open  difcord,  enfued,  and  caufed  a  feparation 
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li  O  O  K  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Spaniards.     Cerdu- 
XXVIII.  bcllus  openly  advifed  the  latter  to  furrender.     Hi- 
Irrr?     r^  milco  connnanded  the  Carthaginian  garrifon  auxilia- 
nQ  206    ^^^^^  who,  together  with  the  city,  were  delivered  up 
to  the  Romans  by  Cerdubellus,  after  he    had    pri- 
vately  made   terms  for  hinifelf.     This    victory  was 
not  followed  with  fo  much  feverity  ;  the  guilt  of  this 
people  not  having  been  fo  great  as  that  of  the  for- 
mer, and    their   voluntary   furrender    mitigating,  in 
fome  degree,  the  refentment  againll  them. 

XXI.  Marclus  proceeded  from  thence,   in   order 
to  reduce   to   obedience  fuch    of  the  barbarians ^ as 
had  not  been  completely  fubdued.     Scipio  returned 
to  New  Carthage,  in  order  to  pay  his  vows  to  the 
gods,  and  to  exhibit    a  fliew  of   gladiators,    which 
he   had   prepared   in  commemoration  of  the    death 
of  his  father  and  uncle.     The  combatants  exhibited 
on  this  occafion  were    not  of  that  fort  which    the 
Lanifta:;  are  wont  to  procure,  a  coUeclion  of  flaves, 
or  fuch  free  men  as   are  bafe  enough  to   fet  their 
blood  to  fale.     Every  champion  here  gave  his  fervice 
voluntarily,    and   without  reward  ;    for    fome    were 
lent  by  the  princes  of  the  country,  to  fhew  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  the  bravery  natural  to  their  nation  ;  fome 
declared  that  they  would  fight  to  oblige  the  gene- 
ral ;  fome  were  led  by  emulation,  and  a  defire  of 
fupcriority  to  fend  challenges ;  and  thofe  who  were 
challenged,  from  the  fame  motive,  did  not  decline 
them  ;  fome  decided,    by  the   fword,    controverfies 
which   they  could  not,  or  would  not,  determine  by 
arbitration,  having    agreed  between  themfelves  that 
the  matter    in    dilpute    fliould    be    the  property  of 
the  conqueror.     Not   only  people  of  obfcure  con- 
dition, but  men  of  character  and  diftinction  ;   Corbis 
and     Orfua    for    inflance,    coufm-germans,    having 
a    difpute    about    the    fovereignty    of   a  city  called 
Ibis,    determined    to    decide    it    with    the    fword. 
Corbis    had    the    advantage    in    regard    to    vears. 
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The  father  of  Orfua,  however,  had  been  laft  on  the  BOO  K 
throne,  having  fucceeded  to  it  on  the  death  of  his  XXVIII. 
elder  brother.     Scipio  endeavoured  to  accommodate  y  "''"  ~' 
the  matter  by  cahn  difcuffion,   and   to  alTuage  their  b»C.  206*. 
refentment ;  but  they  both  affirmed  that  they  had 
refufed  to  fubmit  it  to  their  common  relations,  and 
that  they  would  have  no  other  judge,  either  god  or 
man,  but  Mars.     They  feverally  preferred  death  in 
fight  to  a  fubmillion  to  the  other's  authority,  the 
elder  confident  in  his  ftrength,  the  younger  in  his 
adivity ;  and  fo  determined  was  their  rage,  that  it 
was  impoffible  to  reconcile  them.     They  afforded  an 
extraordinary  fpedacle  to  the  army,  and  a  ftriking 
example  of  the  evils  occafioned  by  ambition.     The 
elder,    by  experience    in  arms    and  fuperior  fkill, 
eafily   vanqiiifhed   the   ill-managed    valour   of    the 
younger.      To   this   exhibition  of    gladiators  were 
added    funeral    games,    conduced  with   as   much 
magnificence  as  the  province  and  the  camp  could 
fupply. 

XXII.  While  Scipio  was  thus  employed,  opera- 
tions were  carried  on  by  his  lieutenant  Marcius, 
who,  having  paifed  the  river  Bastis,  which  the  natives 
call  Certis,  got  poffeffion  of  two  wealthy  cities,  by 
furrender,  without  a  conteft.  There  was  another 
called  Aflapa,  which  had  always  taken  part  with. 
the  Carthaginians ;  but  that  circumftance  did  not  fo 
much  call  for  refentment,  as  from  their  having  atted 
towards  the  Romans  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
animofity,  beyond  what  the  exigencies  of  the  war 
could  warrant.  This  was  the  more  furprifing,  as 
they  had  no  city  fo  fecured,  either  by  fituation  or 
fortification,  as  that  it  might  encourage  fuch  fierce- 
nefs  of  temper ;  but  the  difpofition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants delighting  in  plunder,  led  them  to  make  incur- 
fions  into  the  neighbouring  lands  belonging  to  the 
allies" of  the  Roman  people,  and  even  to  feize  on 
fmall  parties  of  foldiers,   together  with  the  futlers 
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15  O  O  K  i^nd  traders.  A  large  detachment,  alfo,  which  was 
XXVIII.  attempting  to  pais  through  their  territory,  was  fur- 
,^7"'  "  rounded  bv  an  ambufcade,  and  put  to  death  in  a 
D  C  2o6  P'''^*^  where  they  could  not  defend  themfelves.  As 
loon  as  the  army  approached  to  befiege  the  city,  the 
inhabitants,  confcious  of  their  crimes,  faw  no  prof- 
pecl  oi  fatety  in  furrendcring  to  a  people  fo  highly 
provoked ;  and  as  their  fortifications  were  in  fuch  a 
ilatc  that  they  could  not  greatly  hope  to  defend  them- 
felves by  arms,  they  contrived  a  plan  of  the  moft 
fliocking  and  favage  nature,  which  they  agreed  to 
execute  on  themfelves  and  tlieir  families.  They 
fixed  on  a  part  of  the  Forum,  into  which  they 
brought  together  all  their  mofl  valuable  effects,  and 
having  made  their  wives  and  children  feat  themfelves 
on  this  heap,  they  piled  up  timber  all  round  it,  and 
threw  on  it  abundance  of  faggots.  They  then  gave 
a  charge  to  fifty  young  men  in  arms,  that  "  as  long 
as  the  iffue  of  the  fight  Ihould  be  uncertain,  they 
fhould  carefully  guard  in  that  fpot  the  fortunes 
of  all,  and  the  perfons  of  thofe  who  were  dearer 
to  them  than  their  fortunes.  Should  they  per- 
ceive that  their  friends  were  worfted,  and  that  the 
city  was  likely  to  be  taken,  that  then  they  might 
be  aflured,  that  every  one  whom  they  faw  going 
"  out  to  battle  would  meet*  death  in  the  engage- 
ment. They  then  befought  them,  by  the  deities 
celeflial  and  infernal,  that  mindful  of  their  liberty, 
which  mud  terminate  on  that  day  either  in  an 
honourable  death  or  difgraceful  flavery,  they 
would  leave  no  object  on  which  the  enraged 
enemy  could  vent  their  fury.  That  they  had  fire 
*■'  and  fwords  at  their  command  ;  and  that  it  were 
"  better  that  their  friendly  and  faithful  hands  Ihould 
confume  thofe  things  which  muft  neceffarily 
perifh,  than  that  the  foe  fliould  infult  over  them 
with  haughty  fcorn."  To  thefe  exhortations  they 
added  dreadful  imprecations  againlt  any  who  fliould 
be  diverted  from  their  purpofe,  either  by  hope  or 
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tendernefs ;  and  then  with  rapid  fpeed  and  violent  BOOK 
impetuofity,  they  ruftied  out  through  the  open  gates.  XXVIII. 
There  was  none  of  the  outpofts  ftrong  enough  to  'y  R^T~6 
withftand  them,  becaufe  nothing  could  have  been  b!c.  206] 
lefs  apprehended  than  that  they  fhould  dare  to  come 
out  of  the  fortifications  ;  a  very  few  troops  of  horfe, 
and  the  Hght  infantry,  difpatched  in  hafte  from  the 
camp,  threw  themfelves  in  their  way.  The  encoun- 
ter was  furious,  owing  more  to  their  impetuofity  and 
refolution,.  than  to  any  regular  difpofition.  The 
horfe,  therefore,  which  had  firft  engaged,  being  dif- 
comfited,  communicated  the  terror  to  the  light  in- 
fantry ;  and  the  battle  would  have  reached  to  the 
very  rampart,  had  not  the  main  body  of  the  legions 
drawn  out  their  line,  though  there  was  very  little 
time  allowed  them  for  forming.  Even  among  their 
battalions  there  was  fome  confufion ;  while  the 
Aftapans,  blinded  with  fury,  ruflied  on  againft  men 
and  weapons  with  the  moil  daring  infenfibility  of 
danger.  But  in  a  fhort  time  the  veteran  foldiers, 
too  fleady  to  be  difturbed  by  fuch  rafli  attacks,  by 
killing  the  foremoft,  flopped  the  advance  of  the 
next.  Afterwards,  when  they  endeavoured  to  gain 
upon  them,  finding  that  not  a  man  gave  way,  but 
that  they  were  obflinately  determined  to  die,  they 
extended  their  line,  which  their  numbers  enabled 
them  to  do  with  eafe;  they  then  furrounded  the 
flanks  of  thefe  defperates,  who,  forming  into  a  circle, 
and  continuing  the  fight,  were  flain  to  a  man. 

XXIII.  This  feverity,  executed  by  an  enraged 
enemy  on  thofe  who  oppofed  them  in  arms,  efpe- 
cially  as  they  were  at  the  time  engaged  in  hoflilities 
with  another  people,  was  not  inconfiflent  with  the 
laws  of  war.  But  the  more  fhocking  havoc  was  in 
the  city,  where  a  weak  unarmed  crowd  of  women 
and  children  were  affailed  by  their  own  country- 
men, who  toffed  their  almofl  lifelefs  bodies  on  the 
burning  pile,  while  flreams  of  blood  kept  down  the 
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}\  O  O  l\  riling  flames,  and  who  at  lafl:,  wearied  with  the 
XXVIII.  wretched  flaughter  of  their  friends,  cafl  thcmfelves 
with  their  arms  into  the  midft  of  the  fire.  Jufl  as 
the  carnage  was  completed,  the  viftorious  Romans 
arrived.  On  the  firfl  fight  of  fuch  a  horrid  tranfac- 
tion,  they  were  for  a  time  llruck  motionlefs  with 
aflonifhnicnt ;  but  afterwards,  on  feeing  the  gold  and 
filver  glittering  between  the  heaps  of  other  matters, 
with  the  greedinefs  natural  to  mankind,  they  wifhed 
to  fnatch  them  out  of  the  burning  heap.  In  attempt- 
ing this,  fome  were  caught  by  the  flames,  others 
fcorched  by  blafls  of  the  heat,  the  foremofl  finding 
it  impradicable  to  make  a  retreat  againft  the  prefs 
of  io  great  a  crowd.  Thus  was  Aftapa  uttterly 
deltroyed  by  fire  and  fword,  and  without  enriching 
the  foldiers  with  booty.  All  the  other  inhabitants 
of  that  diflrict,  terrified  at  this  event,  made  their 
fubmifTions.  Marcius  led  back  his  victorious  army 
to  join  Scipio  at  Carthage.  Jufl  at  the  fame  time, 
fome  deferters  arrived  from  Gades,  who  promifed  to 
deliver  up  the  city,  the  Carthaginian  garrifon,  and 
the  commander  of  the  garrilbn,  together  with  the 
fleet.  Mago  had  lialted  there  after  his  flight ; 
and  having  collected  a  few  fliips  from  the  ocean 
adjoining,  and,  with  the  affiflance  of  Hanno  his  lieu- 
tenant, affembled  others  from  the  neareft  parts  of 
Spain,  had  brought  fome  fupplies  from  the  coafl  of 
Africa.  Terms  being  adjufted  with  the  deferters,  and 
ratified  on  both  fides,  Marcius  was  difpatched  thi- 
ther, with  fome  cohorts  equipped  for  expedition,  and 
Lselius  alfo,  with  feven  three-banked  and  one  five- 
banked  galley,  that  they  might  a6t  in  concert  both 
by  land  and  fea,  in  the  execution  of  the  bufinefs. 

XXIV.  Scipio  was  feized  with  a  fevere  fit  of  ficknefs; 
and  the  danger  being  magnified  by  report,  (every  one, 
through  the  natural  prspenfityto  exaggeration,  adding 
fomething  to  what  heb  \d  heard,)  the  whole  province, 
more  efpecially  theJi  *    ant  parts  of  it,  were  thrown 
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into  diforder :  which  fliewed  what  Important  conle-  BOOK 
quences  mud  have  attended  the  real  lofs  of  him,  when  XXVIII. 
the  rumour  of  his  illnefs  alone  could  excite  fuch  florms.  ^^^7.5' 
Neither  the  alies  continued  faithful,  nor  the  army  obe-  B.C.  206! 
dient  to  command.     Mandonius  and  Indibilis,  who 
had  entertained  confident  expedations  that,  on  the 
expulfion   of  the  Carthaginians,    the   dominion    of 
Spain  would  fall  into  their  hands,  being  entirely  dif- 
appolnted  in  all  their  hopes,  called  together  their 
countrymen  of  Laceta   and  Illiturgi  5    fent  for   the 
young  men  of  Celtiberia  to  aflifl  them,  and  carried 
hoililities  and  devaftation  into  the  territories  of  the 
Sueifetanlans  and  Sedetanians,  allies  of  the  Roman 
people.     Another  commotion  arofe  In  the  camp  at 
Sucro,   where   there  were   eight   thoufand  Romans 
flatloned  to  fecure  the  obedience  of  the  nations  bor- 
dering on  the  Iberus.     Their  difpofition  to  mutiny 
did  not  take  Its  rife  from  the  uncertain  accounts  of 
the  general's  life   being  In   danger ;  It  had  fprung 
up  fome  time  before,  from  the  licentloufnefs  Incident 
to  a  long  ftate  of  inaftion,  and  partly  from  their  clr- 
cumftances  being   flraitened  during  peace,    having 
been  accuftomed  during  the  war  to  live  more  plen- 
tifully on  plunder.     At  firft,    they  only  expreffed 
their  diffatisfadtlon  In  private  difcourfes  ;  "  If  there 
*'  was  a  war  In  the  province,    what   bufmefs   had 
"  they  there,  among   people  who  were  at  peace  ? 
"  If  the   war  was   already  ended,  why  were  they 
"  not  carried  back  to  Italy  ?"     They  alfo  demanded 
their    pay  with  a  peremptorlnefs   unbecoming   the 
condition   of  foldiers,   while  thofe  on    guard  ufed 
to  throw  out  abufe  on  the  tribunes,  as   they  went 
their   nightly  rounds.     Favoured  by  the    darknefs, 
fome  had  even  gone  out  and  plundered  the  peace- 
able  country  round  :    and   at  length  they  ufed   to 
quit  their  ftandards  without  leave,  openly,  and   In 
the  day-time.     In  a  word,  every  thing  was  direfted 
by  the  licentious  humour  of  the  foldiery,  nothing 
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BOOK  by  the  rules  and  difcipllnc  of  war,  or  the  com- 
XXV HI.  niands  of  the  ollicers.  'I'hc  form,  however,  of  a 
''T — ■■ — ^  Roman  camp  was  preferved,  merely  on  account  of 
Vr  ^^6  ^'^^  hope  which  they  entertained,  that  the  tribunes 
would  be  infe(^ted  with  their  madnefs,  and  become 
fliarers  in  their  nmtiny  and  revolt.  Ihey  therefore 
permitted  them  to  hold  their  courts  at  the  tribunals  ; 
they  applied  to  them  for  the  watchword,  and  mounted 
guards  and  watches  in  their  turn ;  and  as  they  had 
taken  away  all  the  power  of  command,  fo,  by  fub- 
milting  from  choice  to  the  ufual  duties,  they  kept  up 
the  appearance  of  obedience  to  orders.  13ut  when 
they  found  that  the  tribunes  difapproved  and  blamed 
their  proceedings,  that  they  endeavoured  to  put  a  flop 
to  them,  and  openly  refufcd  to  aflifl:  in  their  defigns, 
the  mutiny  then  burfl  out ;  and  having,  by  violence, 
driven  the  tribunals  from  their  ftands,  and  foon  after, 
from  the  camp,  with  the  unanimous  approbation  of 
the  whole  body  they  bellowed  the  fupreme  com- 
mand on  Caius  Albius  of  Cales,  and  Caius  Atrius  of 
Umbria,  common  foldiers,  v/ho  were  the  principal 
movers  of  the  fedition.  Thefe  men,  not  fatisfied 
with  the  ornaments  ufed  by  tribunes,  had  the  aflur- 
ance  to  lay  hold  of  the  badges  of  fupreme  command, 
the  rods  and  axes  ;  never  confidering  that  their  own 
backs  and  necks  were  in  danger  from  thofe  very  rods 
and  axes,  which  they  carried  before  them  to  flrike 
terror  into  others.  Their  groundlefs  belief  of  Scipio*s 
death  blinded  their  underllandings  ;  and  they  enter- 
tained not  a  doubt  that,  on  the  news  of  that  event, 
which  would  foon  be  generally  known,  the  flames  of 
war  would  break  out  in  every  part  of  Spain  :  that 
during  this  confufion  money  might  be  exacted  from 
the  allies,  and  the  neighbouring  cities  plundered  ; 
and  that  the  diflurbances  being  general,  and  all  men 
acting  without  reftraint,  their  own  behaviour  would 
be  the  lefs  liable  to  obfervation. 

XXV.  No 
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XXV.  No  accounts  of  the  death  of  Scipio  being  BOOK 
received,  the  rumour  which  had  been  inconfiderately  XXVIir, 
propagated,  began  to  die  away.  They  then  began  to  !^  ^ '  -^ 
inquire  for  the  firil  authors  of  it ;  but  every  one  -q'^q'^Iq^] 
threw  it  off  from  himfelf,  that  he  might  appear  rather 
to  have  believed  ralhly,  than  to  have  been  the  con- 
triver of  the  fiction.  The  leaders,  now  forfaken, 
began  to  dread  even  their  own  badges  of  office,  and 
confidered  with  terror  the  real  and  juft  authority 
which  was  about  to  take  place  of  the  empty  iliew  of 
command  which  they  poflelfed,  and  which  would 
doubtlefs  be  exerted  to  their  deftrud;ion.  While 
the  mutiny  was  at  a  ftand  through  the  amazement 
of  the  foldiers,  on  receiving  undoubted  intelligence, 
firft  that  Scipio  was  alive,  and  afterwards  that  he 
was  in  good  health,  feven  military  tribunes,  difpatched 
by  himielf,  arrived  in  the  camp.  On  their  coming, 
the  mutineers  were  at  firft  exafperated,  but  they  were 
foon  foftened  by  the  mild  and  foothing  language  in 
which  thefe  addrelfed  fuch  of  their  acquaintances  as 
they  met.  For,  at  firfl  going  round  the  tents,  and 
then  in  the  public  tribunals,  and  in  the  prsetorium, 
wherever  they  obferved  circles  of  foldiers  engaged 
in  converfation,  they  accofled  them  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  carried  the  appearance  rather  of  an  enquiry 
into  the  caufe  of  their  refentment  and  fudden 
diforder,  than  of  throwing  any  blame  on  what  had 
paifed.  The  reafons  generally  alleged  were,  that 
they  had  not  received  their  pay  regularly ;  al- 
though at  the  time  of  the  horrid  tranfa6tion  at  ^ 
Illiturgi,  and  after  the  utter  deftrudlion  of  the  two 
generals  and  their  two  armies,  it  was  by  their 
bravery  that  the  Roman  name  had  been  fupported, 
and  the  province  fecured.  That  the  people  of 
Illiturgi  had  indeed  met  with  the  punilhment 
due  to  their  guilt,  but  their  meritorious  conduct 
"  had  remained  unrewarded.'*  The  tribunes  an- 
fwered,  that  "  in  thefe  remonftrances  their  requefts 
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ROOK  "  were  founded  in  juflice,  and  fhould  be  laid  before 
XXyni.  "  the  general  ;  that  they  were  highly  pleafed  to  find 
Y  Re  7!  *'  ''^'^^  there  was  nothing  in  their  cafe  more  grievous 
B.C.206,  '*  or  incurable;  and  that,  by  the  favour  of  the  gods, 
"  they  had  both  Publius  Scipio  and  the  ftate  to 
"  reward  their  merit."  Scipio,  well  praftifed  in 
wars,  but  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  florms  of 
inteftine  commotions,  was  filled  with  anxiety  on  the 
occafion  ;  fearing  lell  the  army  fliould  exceed  all 
bounds  in  tranfgreHing,  or  himfelf  in  punifhing.  For 
the  prefent,  he  refolved  to  proceed  as  he  had  begun, 
by  gentle  meafures  ;  having,  therefore,  difpatched 
colle^lors  through  the  tributary  flates,  he  received 
reafcn  to  hope  to  be  foon  able  to  difcharge  the 
arrears.  An  order  was  then  publifhed,  that  the 
troops  fhould  come  to  Carthage  to  receive  their  pay, 
either  in  feparate  divifions  or  in  one  body,  as  they 
fhould  choofe.  The  mutiny,  of  itfelf  abating  in  vio- 
lence among  the  Romans,  was  reduced  to  a  (late  of 
perfecl  tranquillity  by  the  meafures  which  the  rebel- 
lious Spaniards  fuddenly  adopted.  Mandonius  and 
Indibilis,  on  receiving  information  that  Scipio  was 
alive,  defifted  from  their  undertaking,  and  returned 
into  their  own  country,  as  there  was  now  remaining 
neither  countrymen  nor  foreigner,  to  whom  they  could 
look  up  for  a  concurrence  in  their  defperate  fcheme. 
The  foldiers,  after  revolving  every  plan,  were  of  opi- 
nion that  they  had  nothing  left,  except  (what  is  not 
always  the  fafeft  retreat  from  bad  counfels)  the  fub- 
mitting  themfelves  either  to  the  jufl  anger  of  the 
general,  or  to  his  clemency,  of  which  it  was  thought 
they  need  not  defpair.  "  He  had  pardoned  even 
enemies,  with  whom  he  had  been  engaged  in 
battle :  their  mutiny  had  not  been  attended 
w  ith  any  ferious  confequences  ;  no  lives  had  been 
loll,  nor  had  any  blood  been  (hed  :  therefore, 
as  it  had  not  in  itfelf  been  violent,  it  merited 
not  a  violent   punifhment."      Men's   minds   are 
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generally  ingenious  in  palliating  guilt  in  themfelves.  BOOK 
They  only  hefitated  then,  whether  they  fhould  go  ^^^^^ 
and  demand  their  pay  in  fingle  cohorts,  or  in  a  body.  Y.R.546. 
The  majority  voted,  that,  as.the  fafer  way,  they  fhould  b.C,  206, 
proceed  in  a  body. 

XXVI.  WhilH:  they  were  employed  in  thefe  de- 
liberations, a  council  was  held  at  Carthage  con- 
cerning them  ;  the  members  of  which  were  divided 
in  opinion,  whether  the  authors  only  of  the  mutiny, 
who  were  not  more  than  thirty-five,  fliould  be  pu- 
niflied ;  or  whether  it  was  not  necelTary,  that  what 
ought  to  be  called  a  revolt  rather  than  a  mutiny,  and 
aftbrded  fuch  a  dangerous  example,  fhould  be  ex- 
piated by  the  punifhment  of  a  greater  number. 
The  milder  opinion  prevailed,  that  the  punifhment 
fhould  be  confined  to  thofe  who  were  the  infliga- 
tors  to  it,  and  that,  for  the  multitude,  a  reprimand 
was  fufiicient.  As  foon  as  the  council  was  difmifTed, 
orders  were  iffued  to  the  army  which  was  in  Car- 
thage, to  prepare  for  an  expedition  againfl  Mando- 
nius  and  Indibilis,  and  to  get  ready  provifions  for 
feveral  days  ;  in  order  that  people  might  think  that 
this  had  been  the  bufmefs  of  the  meeting.  Then, 
the  feven  tribunes,  who  had  before  gone  to  Sucro 
to  quell  the  diflurbance,  were  again  fent  out  to  ga- 
ther further  information  on  the  matter,  when  each 
of  them  made  a  return  of  five  names  of  the  leaders 
of  it ;  with  the  intent  that  proper  perfons,  appointed 
for  the  purpofe,  fhould  invite  thefe,  with  friendly 
countenance  and  difcourfe,  to  their  lodgings,  and 
that  there,  when  flupified  with  wine,  they  might 
be  fecured  in  chains.  When  they  came  near  Car- 
thage, they  heard,  from  fome  perfons  on  the  road, 
that  the  whole  army  was  to  fet  out,  next  day,  with 
Marcus  Silanus,  againft  the  Lacetanians,  which  not 
only  freed  the  difaffeded  from  the  apprehenfions 
which,  though  concealed,  lay  heavy  on  their  minds, 
but  occafioned  great  joy  amongfl  them  j  as  they  fup- 

pofed 
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BOOK  pofcd  that  the  general  would  be  left  alone,  in  their 
XXV III.  power,  inilead  of  their  being  in  his.  A  little  before 
^^[^'^^  funfet,  they  entered  the  city,  and  faw  the  other 
I'!c.  2c6  '^'""W  bufy  in  preparations  for  a  march  :  they  were 
received  with  difcourfes  framed  for  the  purpofc, 
that  "  their  coming  was  highly  agreeable  and  con- 
"  venient  to  the  general,  as  it  had  happened  jufl 
"  before  the  departure  of  the  other  army  ;"  after 
which  they  retired  to  refrelh  themfelves.  The  au- 
thors of  the  mutiny,  having  been  conduced  to  lodg- 
ings by  the  pcrfons  appointed,  were,  without  any 
tumult,  apprehended  by  the  tribunes,  and  thrown 
into  chains.  At  the  fourth  watch,  the  baggage  of 
that  army  which,  as  pretended,  was  to  march,  began 
to  fet  out.  A  little  before  day  the  troops  moved 
alfo,  but  flopped  in  a  body  at  the  gate,  whence 
guards  were  fent  round  to  all  the  other  avenues, 
to  prevent  any  one  going  out  of  the  city.  Thofe 
who  had  arrived  the  day  before,  were  then  lum- 
moned  to  an  aflembly,  and  they  ran  together  into 
the  Forum  to  the  general's  tribunal  in  the  mofl 
turbulent  manner,  intending  to  excite  terror  by  their 
tumultuous  fhouts.  Jufl  as  the  general  was  taking 
his  feat,  the  troops,  who  had  been  recalled  from  the 
gates,  fpread  themfelves  round,  under  arms,  behind 
the  unarmed  affembly.  On  this,  all  the  arrogance 
of  the  latter  funk  at  once,  and,  as  they  afterwards 
confeffed,  nothing  terrified  them  fo  much  as  the  un- 
expeded  vigour  and  complexion  of  the  general, 
whoni  they  had  expedled  to  fee  in  a  fickly  flate  —  his 
countenance  lliewing  more  flernnefs,  they  faid,  than 
they  had  ever  remembered  to  have  feen,  even  in 
battle.  He  fat  filent  for  a  fhort  time,  until  he  was 
told  that  the  authors  of  the  mutiny  were  brought 
into  the  Forum,  and  that  all  things  were  prepared. 

XXVII.  Then,  a  herald  having  commanded  filence, 
he  began  thus  :  "  Never  did  I  imagine  that  I  fhould 
"  be  in  want  of  language  to  addrefs  my  own  army  : 

*'  not 
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*'  not  that  I  ever  gave  more  attention  to  words  BOOK 
"  than  to  bufinefs  ;  for,  having  lived  in  camps  XX VII L 
"  almoft  from  my  childhood,  I  was  ever  well  ac-  y  n'^'r' 
"  quainted  with  the  foldier's  v^ay  of  thinking,  b.'c  206^ 
*'  But,  with  what  fentiments,  or  in  what  terms,  I 
"  fhould  fpeak  to  you,  I  am  entirely  at  a  lofs. 
I  know  not  even  what  appellation  I  ought  to 
give  you.  Can  I  call  you  countrymen,  who 
"  have  revolted  from  your  country  ;  or  foldiers, 
"  who  have  renounced  obedience  to  command, 
"  and  broke  through  the  obligation  of  your  oath ; 
"  or  enemies  ?  I  behold,  indeed,  the  perfons,  faces, 
"  habit,  mien  of  my  fellow-citizens  ;  but  I  perceive 
*'  the  a6lions,  words,  fchemes,  difpofitions  of  foes. 
"  For  what  other  object  did  your  hopes  and  wifhes 
"  aim  at,  than  the  fame  which  was  propofed  by 
"  the  Illergetians  and  Lacetans  ?  They,  however, 
"  chofe  for  leaders  in  their  mad  enterprife,  Mando- 
"  nius  and  Indibilis,  men  of  royal  diftindion  ;  you 
"  conferred  fupreme  authority  and  command  on  the 
*•  Umbrian,  Atrius,  and  the  Calenian,  Albus.  Sol- 
"  diers,  deny  that  it  was  the  ad  of  you  all,  or  that 
*'  you  all  approved  of  it :  aflert  that  it  was  the  mad- 
"  nefs  and  folly  of  a  few.  I  fhall  willingly  give 
"  credit  to  your  difavowal ;  for  the  crimes  com- 
"  mitted  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  did  the  guilt  of 
"  them  extend  to  the  whole  army,  it  could  not  be 
*'  expiated  without  very  extraordinary  atonements, 
"  I  unwillingly  touch  thofe  matters,  as  I  fhould 
"  wounds  ;  but  unlefs  fuch  are  touched  and  handled, 
"  they  cannot  be  cured.  After  the  Carthaginians 
"  were  expelled  from  Spain,  I  really  believed  that 
"  there  was  not,  in  the  whole  province,  any  one 
"  place,  or  any  defcription  of  men,  to  whom  my 
"  life  was  not  a  matter  of  concern  :  fuch  had  been 
*'  my  conduct,  not  only  towards  the  allies,  but  even 
"  towards  the  enemy.  And  yet,  even  in  my  own 
"  camp,  fo  much  was  I  deceived  in  my  opinion^ 
"  the  report  of  my  death  was  not  only  readily  be- 
VOL.  IV,  -  F,  '*  lieved^ 
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lieved,  but  longed  tor.  Not  that  I  wifh  this  be- 
haviour ffiould  be  imputed  to  you  all  :  I  aflure 
)!T7?  "f  "  you,  if  I  could  believe  that  my  whole  army  wifhed 
B.C.  206^  "  '^^y  <-l^*2ith,  1  would  here,  this  inftant,  die  before 
your  eyes  ;  nor  could  life  afford  me  any  pleafure 
if  it  were  difpleafmg  to  my  countrymen  and  foU 
diers.  But  every  multitude,  like  the  fea,  is  in- 
capable of  moving  itfelf ;  the  winds  and  gales  put 
"  it  in  motion  :  thus,  when  either  calms  or  ftorms 
••'  appear  in  you,  all  the  madnefs  lies  in  the  firfl: 
advifers.  This  you  have  caught  by  infection  : 
and  even  this  day,  you  do  not  feem  to  me  to  be 
fenfible  to  what  a  j)itch  of  folly  you  have  pro- 
ceeded, or  how  heinous  your  attempts  have  been 
with  refped  to  me,  how  heinous  with  refpeft 
to  your  country,  your  parents  and  your  chil- 
dren ;  how  heinous  with  refpe£t  to  the  gods, 
who  were  witnefles  of  your  oath  ;  how  heinous 
againfl  the  aufpices  under  which  you  ferve ; 
how  heinous  againfl  the  practice  of  the  fervice, 
the  difcipline  of  your  ancellors,  and  the  ma- 
jefty  of  the  fupreme  authority  and  rule  !  Widi 
regard  lo  myfelf,  I  fay  nothing.  Be  it,  that  ye 
believed  the  report  rather  through  want  of  thought, 
than  through  a  wifli  that  it  fhould  be  true  ; 
and  let  me  even  be  fuppofed  fuch  a  perfon, 
that  it  were  no  wonder  if  the  army  were  weary  of 
my  command :  yet,  what  had  your  country  dc- 
ferved  of  you,  that,  by  uniting  your  counfels  with 
Mandonius  and  Indibilis,  you  were  going  to  be- 
tray it  ?  What  had  the  Roman  people  merited, 
when  you  took  away  the  power  from  tribunes 
appointed  by  their  common  fuffrage,  and  con- 
ferred it  on  private  men  ^  when,  not  even  content 
with  having  them  for  magiftrates,  you,  a  Roman 
army,  beflowed  the  badges  of  your  generals  on 
men  who  never  had  been  poffeffed  of  fo  much  as 
a  fmgle  flave  ?  Albius  and  Atrius  dwelt  in  the 
general's  pavilion,  the  trumpets  founded  by  their 
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"  orders,   the  word   was   taken   from   them,  they  BOOK 

"  fat  on  the  tribunal  of  Publius  Scipio,  they  were  XXVIIT. 

"  attended    by  lidors,''  the  way   was    cleared   for  ^^r^    "^ 

"  them,  the  rods  and  axes  were  carried  before  them.  ^.c.  206. 

"  That  it  fhould  rain  ftones,  that  lightnings  (hould 

"  be  darted  from  heaven,  and  that  animals  iliould 

"  produce  monftrous  births,  you  look  upon  as  pro- 

"  digies.     This  is  a  prodigy  that  can  be  expiated  by 

"  no  viflims,  by  no  fupplications,  without  the  blood  of 

"  thofe  who  dared  to  commit  fuch  enormous  crimes. 

XXVIII.  "  Now,  although  no  wickednefs  pro- 
"  ceeds  on  any  grounds  of  reafon,  yet,  in  a  tranf- 
action  of  fuch  atrocity  as  this,  I  fhould  be  glad 
to  know  what  was  your  intention,  what  your 
fcheme.  Formerly,  a  legion,  which  had  been  fent 
"  as  a  garrifon  to  Rhegium,  wickedly  put  to  death 
the  principal  inhabitants,  and  kept  poffeflion  of 
that  opulent  city  for  ten  years ;  for  which  offence 
the  whole  legion,  four  thoufand  men,  were  be- 
*'  headed  in  the  Forum  at  Rome.  Thefe,  how- 
"  ever,  did  not  put  themfelves  under  the  command 
"  of  an  Atrius,  a  man  no  better  than  a  fcuUion, 
whofe  very  name  was  ominous  ;  but  of  Decius 
Jubellius,  a  military  tribune :  nor  did  they  join 
"  themfelves  to  the  enemies  of  the  Roman  people, 
"  either  to  the  Samnites  or  Lucanians.  You  united 
"  in  counfels  with  Mandonius  and  Indibilis,  with 
whom  you  intended  to  have  united  alfo  your 
arms.  Befides,  thofe  men  expelled  to  hold  Rhe- 
"  gium  as  a  lafting  fettlement,  as  the  Campanians 
"  held  Capua,  after  taking  it  from  the  ancient  Tufcan 
"  inhabitants  ;  and  as  the  Mamertines  held  Meffana 
in  Sicily,  —  never  entertaining  a  thought  of  making 
war  on  the  Roman  people  or  their  allies.  Did  you 
intend  to  fettle  your  habitations  at  Sucro  ?  a  place 
in  which,  if  I  your  general  at  my  departure,  after 
finifhing  the  bufmefs  of  the  province,  had  left  you, 
*'  and  there  to  remain,  you  ought  to  have  appealed 
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ROOK  "  to    gods    and   men,    on    not    being    allowed     to 
XXVIII.  "   return    to  your  wives    and    children.       J^ut   fup- 
!;7T*'    7^  "  ponnor   that  you  had  banilhed  out  of  your  minds 
B.C.206.       '^^1  rccollccbon  or  them,  as  you  did  or  your  coun- 
"  try  and  of  mc,  let  us  examine  what  could  be  your 
"  defign,  and  whether  it   can   be  accounted  for  on 
"  the  fuppofition  of  a  depravity  of  principle,  with- 
out including  alfo  the    utmoll  degree    of    folly. 
While  I  was  alive,  and  the  other  part  of  the  army 
fafe,    with  which  I  took  Carthage   in  one    day, 
with  which  1  vanquifhed,  put  to  flight,  and  drove 
out  of  Spain,  four  generals,  with  four  armies  of 
the  Carthaginians ;    could  you  expect  that  you, 
who  were  but  eight  thoufand  men,  (all  of  you  of 
"  courfe  inferior  in  worth  to  Albius  and  Atrius,  fmce 
"  to  their  command  you  fubmitted  yourfelves,)  — 
"  could  you  imagine,  I  fay,  that  you  fliould  be  able 
"  to  wreft  the  province  of  Spain  out  of  the  hands  of 
"  the  Roman  people  ?  I  lay  no  flrefs  upon  my  own 
"  name,  I  put  it  out  of  the  queflion,  fuppofmg  my- 
"  felf  no  farther  ill  treated,  than  in  your  eafily  and 
"  joyfully  giving  credit  to  the  report  of  my  death. 
"  What !  if  I  were  dead  ;   was  the  flate  to  expire 
"  along  with  me  ;  was  the  empire  of  the  Roman 
"  people  to  fall  with  Scipio  ?  Jove,  fupremely  great 
"  and  good,  forbid  that  the  city  built  for  eternity, 
"  under  the  favour  and  direction  of  the  gods,  fhould 
"  lafl  no  longer  than   this  frail  and  mortal  body. 
"  Although    fo  many  illuflrious  commanders,  Fla- 
"  minius,  Paullus,  Gracchus,  Pofthumius,  Albinus, 
"  Marcus  Marcellus,  Titus  Ouintus  Crifpinus,  Cne- 
"  ius  Fulvius,  my    relations    the  Scipios,    have    all 
"  been  loft  in  one  war,  yet  the  Roman  people  ftill 
"  furvive,  and  will  furvive,  whilft  a  thauland  others 
*'  perifli,  fome  by  the  fword,  fome  by  difeafe  :  and 
"  muft  the  Roman  ftate   have  been  carried  out  to 
"  burial  along  with  my  fingle  body  ?    You  your- 
'*  felves,  here  in  Spain,  when  my  father  and  uncle, 
''  your  two  generals,    were   flain,    chofe   Septimus 

"  Marcius 
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"  Marclus  your   leader   againft    the  Carthaginians,  BOOK 
"  exulting  in  their  late  vidory.     I  mention  this  as  if  XXVIII 
*'  Spain  would    have  been  without  a  leader;    but  Y.R.546. 
*<  would  Marcus  Silanus,   who   was   fent  into  the  b.c.  206. 
province,  inverted  with  the  fame  privileges,  the 
fame  command  with  myfelf ;    would  my  brother 
Lucius  Scipio,  and  Caius  Laslius,  lieutenant-gene- 
rals, be  wanting    to  avenge  the   majeily  of  the 
empire  ?  Could  either  the  armies,  or  the  leaders, 
"  or  their  dignity,  or  their  caufe,  admit  of  a  com- 
"  parifon?  And    even  if  you  were  fuperior  to  all 
"  thefe,   would  you  bear  arms  on  the  fide  of  the 
"  Carthaginians,   againfl  your  country,  againft  your 
"  countrymen  ?    Would  you  wifli  that  Africa  fhould 
"  rule  over  Italy,  Carthage  over  the  city  of  Rome  ? 
"  And  for  what  fault,  I  would  afk,  of  your  nation  ? 

XXIX.  "  Coriolanus,    provoked   by   a   grievous 
"  and  undeferved   banifhment    to    take   up     arms 
"  againft  his  oppreflbrs,    yielded,  however,  to  the 
"  call  of  duty  to  a  parent,  and  refrained  from  com- 
"  mitting   parricide  on  his  country.     What  grief, 
*'  what  anger  had  incited  you  ?   Was  the  delay  of 
*'  your  pay  for  a  few  days,  and  while  your  general 
"  was  fick,  fufficient  reafon  for  declaring  war  againft 
*'  your  native  land  ?    to   revolt   from  the   Roman 
"  people  to  the  Illergetians  ?  to  leave  no  obligation, 
"  divine  or  human,  unviolated  ?  Soldiers,   the  truth 
"  is,  you  have  been   mad  ;  nor  was  the  diforder 
"  which  feized  my   body   more  violent  than  that 
"  which  feized  your  minds.     It  ftiocks  me  to  men- 
"  tion  what  fuch  men  believed,  what  they  hoped, 
"  what  they  wiflied.     But  let  all  thofe  matters  be 
"  buried  in  oblivion,   if  poflible  ;  if  not,  let  them 
"  however  be  covered  in  filence.     I  doubt  not  but 
*'  my  language  may  appear  to  you  fevere  and  harfh ; 
"  yet  how  much  more  harfli  your  actions  than  my 
"  words !   Do  you  think  it  reasonable,  that  I  ihould 
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BOOK  "  ^c^r   the  facls    which   you  have  committed,  and 
XXVHI.  "  that  you   fliould   not   have  patience  to  hear  them 

^7"jp^ '  "  mentioned  ?  But  even  with  thefe  things  you  fhall 

B  C  206    "  ^^^  reproached  no  farther  :  I  vvifh  you  may  as  eafily 
forget  them   as  I  flialh     Therefore,    as   to  what 
concerns  you  all  in  general,    if  you  are  forry  for 
your  error,  I  am  fully  fatisfied  with  the  expiation. 
The  Calenian,  Albius,  the  Umbrlan,  Atrius,   and 
the  other  authors  of  that  abominable  mutiny,  fhall 
atone  with  their  blood  for  the  crime  of  which  they 
have  been  guilty  ;  and  if  you  have  recovered  your 
found  judgment,  the  fight  of  their  punilhment  will 
not  only  be  not  difagreeable,  but  even  pleafing  to 
you,  for  the  tendency  of  their  fchemes  was  as  per- 
nicious and  deflruclive  to  yourfelves  as  to  any  other 
"  perfons   whatfoever."     Scarcely  had   he   ftnlfhed 
his  fpeech,  when,  according  to  a  plan  preconcerted, 
their   eyes  and  ears  were  at  once  affailed   by  every 
objeft  of  terror.     The  troops,   which  had  formed  a 
circle  round  the  alTembly,  clafhed  their  fwords  againfl 
their  fhields  ;   the  herald's  voice  was  heard  citing  by 
name  thofe  who  had  been  condemned  in  the  coun- 
cil :  they  were   dragged  naked  into  the  midft,  and 
at  the  fame  time,  all  the  apparatus  for  death  was 
produced  ;  they  were  chained   to  the  flake,   beaten 
with    rods,    and   beheaded ;  the  fpe6lators    all    the 
while    (landing   fo   benumbed  with    fear,     that   not 
on}y  no  violent  exprefTion  againfl  the  feverity  of  the 
punifhment,  but  not  even  a  groan,  was  heard.     They 
were  then  all  dragged  out,  the  place  was  cleared,  and 
their  fellows  being  fummoned  by  their  names,  took 
the  oath  of  obedience  to  Scipio  before  the  tribunes  of 
the  foldiers,   at  the  fame  time   receiving  their   pay. 
Such  was  the  end  and  iflue  of  the  rifmg  which  began 
at  Sucro. 

XXX.  About  the  fame  time  Hanno,  Mago's  lieu- 
tenant, having  been  fent  from  Gades  with  a  fmall 
8  body 
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body  of  Africans,  had,  by  tempting  the  Spaniards  BOOK 
with  money,  colleded  four  thoufand  young  men  in  XXVIir. 
arms,  near  the  river  Bastis :  but  being  afterwards  '— ^ — ^''"*— ' 
beaten  out  of  his  camp  by  Lucius  Marcius,  and  hav-  I'r^s 
ing  loft  the  greateft  part  of  his  forces  in  the  tumult, 
and  others  alfo  in  the  flight,  (his  difordered  troops 
having  been  purfued  by  the  cavah-y,)  he  made  his 
efcape  with  very  few  attendants.  During  thefe 
tranfadtions  on  the  Bsetis,  Lselius,  failing  through 
the  ftreight,  came  with  the  fleet  to  Carteja,  a  city 
fituated  on  the  coaft,  and  where  the  fea  begins  to 
expand  itfelf.  There  had  been  hopes  of  gaining 
pofleflion  of  Gades  without  a  conteft,  by  means  of 
a  confpiracy  of  the  inhabitants,  fome  of  whom  came 
of  their  own  accord  to  the  Roman  camp  with  pro- 
mifes  to  that  eflPeft,  as  has  been  mentioned  before ; 
but  the  plot  was  difcovered  before  it  was  ripe ;  and 
Mago  having  feized  all  the  confpirators,  gave  them 
in  charge  to  Adherbal,  the  prastor,  to  be  conducted 
to  Carthage.  Adherbal  put  them  on  board  a  fliip  of 
five  banks,  and  fending  it  off  before  him,  becaufe  it 
failed  flower  than  any  one  of  three  banks,  followed 
himfelf  at  a  fmall  diflance  with  eight  three-banked 
veflels.  The  quinquereme  was  juft  entering  the 
ftreight,  when  Laslius,  who  had  failed  in  a  quinque- 
reme alfo  from  the  harbour  of  Carteja,  attended  by 
feven  triremes,  bore  down  on  Adherbal  and  the  tri- 
remes ;  taking  for  granted  that  the  quinquereme, 
once  caught  in  the  rapid  current  of  the  narrow  pafs, 
would  not  be  able  to  tack  about.  The  Carthaginian, 
alarmed  by  this  unexpedled  afi^air,  hefitated  for  fome 
time  whether  he  fliould  follow  the  quinquereme,  or 
face  the  enemy.  This  delay  put  it  out  of  his  power 
to  avoid  an  engagement,  for  they  were  already  with- 
in a  weapon's  caft,  and  the  Roman  prefling  him 
clofely  on  all  fides.  The  force  of  the  ftream,  too, 
had  rendered  it  impoflible  to  manage  their  fliips; 
nor  was  the  fight  like  a  naval  engagement,  for  no- 
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BOOK   tiling  was  efledcd  either  by  (kill  or  prudence.     The 
"XXVIII.  tide,  indeed,  might  be  faid  to  have  the  entire  com- 
"TT"''    7*  iriand,  lor  it   bore  them  down,    Ibnietimes  on  their 
B  C.aoe!  own,  fometimes  on  the   Roman  veflels,  while  they 
were    endeavouring   in  vain   to   row    in   a   contrary 
dire(ft:ion  ;  i'o  that  a  fhip  which  was  flying  might  bo 
feen  whirled    round   by  an  eddy,    and  carried   full 
againfl   the   conqueror  ;   while  another,  engaged  in 
purfuit,  if  it  happened  to  fall   into  a  contrary  cur- 
rent, would  be  turned  about  as  if  for  flightv     Thus 
one  fliip  aiming  a  violent  fboke  of  its  beak  againft  the 
hull  of  the  enemy,  being  carried  itfelf  in  an  oblique 
diredlion,   received  a  blow  from  the  beak  of  that  it 
had  ftrove  to  pierce ;  while  that   which   lay  with  its 
fide  expofed  to  the  aifailant,  was  fuddenly  whirled 
round,  fo  as  to  prefent  its  prow  to  them.    While  the 
battle  between  the  triremes  was   thus  doubtful  and 
irregular,  being  governed  entirely    by   chance,  the 
Roman  quinquereme,  more  manageable,  either  from 
being  fteadier  on  account  of  its   great  weight,  or 
from  making  its  way  through  the  eddies  by  its  fupe- 
rior   number    of   rowers,    funk   two    triremes,    and 
brufhing  along  clofe  by  a  third,  fwept  off  the  oars 
on  one  fide,  handling  roughly  lome  others  which  it 
had   overtaken :    but  Ad  herbal  crowded   fail,   and 
with  the  five  remaining  fhips  efcaped  to  Africa. 

XXXI.    Ljelius    returning  viclorioUvS  to   Carteja, 
and  having  learned  there  what  had  paffed  at  Gades, 
(that  the  plot  had  been  difcovercd,  the  confpirators 
lent  to  Carthage,  and  the  hopes  which  had  invited 
them  thither  entirely  frullrated,)  he  fent  to  acquaint 
Lucius  Marcius,  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  they 
ought  to  return  to  the  general,  unlefs  they  chofe  to 
wafte    time    to    no.   purpofe    lying    before    Gades. 
Marcius  aflbnting,  they  both  returned   to   Carthage 
a  few  days  after.     By  their  departure,  Mago  not  only 
gained  a  refpite  from  the  dangers  which  had  envi- 
roned 
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roried  him  both  by  fea  and  land,  but  on  hearing  of  b  O  O  K 
the  rebellion  of  the  lllergetians,  he  even   conceived  XXVIIL 
hopes  of  recovering  Spain.     He  fent  meflengers  to  1^'T''     J 
the  fenate  at  Carthage,  with  inftruclions  to  exagge-  ii'.c.2o6! 
rate  both  the  inteftine  dilVenfion  in  the  Roman  camp, 
and  the  defeftion  of  the  allies ;  and  to  exhort  them 
to  fend  fuch  fupplies  as  fhould  enable  him  to  recover 
the  empire  of  Spain,  Vv'hich  had  been  tranfmitted  to 
them  by  their  anceftors.     Mandonius  and  Indibilis, 
returning  into  their  own  territories,  kept  themfelves 
quiet  for  fome  time,  not  knowing  what  to  determine, 
until  they  could  learn  what  meafures  were  taken  with 
regard  to  the  mutiny  ;  for  if  pardon  were  granted  by 
Scipio  to  his  countrymen,  they  did  not  doubt  but 
that  it  would  extend  to  themfelves.     But  when  the 
punifhment  of  the   offenders   came   to   be   known, 
fuppofmg  that  their  own  crime  would  be  thought  to 
demand  an  equal  atonement,  they  called  their  coun- 
trymen to  arms,    and  re-afl"embling   the  auxiliaries 
which    had  joined  them   before,  they  marched  out 
with    twenty  thoufand  foot  and  two  thoufand   five 
hundred  horfe,  into  the  tetritory  of  Sedeta,  where, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  revolt,  they  had  eflablifhed  a 
camp. 

XXXII.  Scipio  quickly  conciliated  the  afFeclions 
of  his   men  by  his  punduality  in    difcharging   all 
arrears,  to  the  guilty  as  well  as  to  the  innocent,  and 
which  was  ftrengthened  by  the  mildnefs  of  his  dif- 
courfe,  and  the  benignity  of  his  countenance  towards 
all  without  diftinclion.     Summoning  an  aflembly  on 
his  departure   from  Carthage,  after  copious  invec- 
tives againft  the  perfidy  of  the  petty  princes  then 
in  rebellion,  he  declared,  that  "  he  was  fetting  out 
"  to  take  vengeance  for  their  crimes,  with  feelings 
"  very  different  from  thofe  which  he  had  lately  ex- 
*'  perienced,  while  he  was  applying  a  remedy  to  the 
"  error  of  his  countrymen  ;  that  then  he  had,  with 
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grief  and  tears,  as  if  cutting  his  own  bowels,  ex- 
piated cither  the  imprudence  or  the  guilt  of  eight 
thoufand  men  by  the  death  of  thirty  ;  but  now 
he  was  proceeding  with  cheerfulnefs  and  confi- 
dence to  the  deflrudion  of  the  lllergetians  :  for 
thefe  were  neither  born  in  the  fame  land,  nor 
connected  with  him  by  any  bond  of  fociety  ;  and 
for  the  only  connection  which  had  fubfifled,  that 
of  good  faith  and  friendfhip,  they  had  wickedly 
rent  it  iifunder.  That  there  was  one  circum- 
ftance  refpeding  his  army,  which  gave  him  great 
fatisfadion,  which  was,  their  being  all  either  of  his 
own  country,  allies,  or  of  the  Latine  confederacy; 
that  there  was  fcarcely  a  fingle  foldier  in  it  who 
had  not  been  brought  thither  from  Italy,  either 
by  his  uncle,  Cneius  Scipio,  the  firft  of  the 
Roman  name  who  entered  that  province,  or  by 
his  father  in  his  confulate,  or  by  himfelf.  That 
they  were  all  accuftomed  to  the  name  and  autho- 
thority  of  the  Scipios :  that  he  wifhed  to  carry 
them  home  with  him  to  a  well-deferved  triumph  ; 
and  that  he  entertained  confident  hopes  that  they 
would  fupport  his  claim  to  the  confulfliip,  as  if 
they  were,  every  one  of  them,  to  (hare  the  honour 
of  it.  That  as  to  the  expedition  before  them, 
that  man  mufl  have  forgotten  his  own  exploits, 
who  could  confider  it  as  a  war.  For  his  part,  he 
was  really  more  concerned  about  Mago,  who 
had  fled  with  a  few  fhips,  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  world,  into  a  fpot  furrounded  by  the  ocean, 
than  about  the  lllergetians ;  for  on  that  fpot, 
there  was  a  Carthaginian  general ;  and  whatever 
forces  might  be  there,  they  were  Carthaginians. 
Here  was  only  a  band  of  robbers,  and  leaders 
of  robbers  ;  who,  though  they  might  have  cou- 
rage fufficient  for  ravaging  their  neighbours' 
grounds,  burning  their  houfes,  and  feizing  their 
cattle,  would  Ihew  none  in  the  field,  or  in  regular 
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"'  battle ;  and   who,  whenever   they  fhould   fee  an  BOOK 
''  enemy,  would  rely  more  on  their  adivity  for  flight,  XXVIII. 
"  than   on    their  arms.     It  was  not,  therefore,  be-  ^^T^.  g' 
"  caufe  he   apprehended   any  danger  from  thence,  bX.  306. 
that    he    had    determined    to   fupprefs  the    lUer- 
getians  before   he   left   the  province,  but  princi- 
cipally    that   fuch   a  heinous    revolt   fhould    not 
efcape  without  punifliment :  and  alfo,  that  it  might 
not  be  faid,  that  there  was  one  enemy  left   in  a 
country   which     had    been    overrun   with    fuch 
bravery  and   fuccefs.     He   defired  them,    there- 
fore, with  the  favour  of  the  gods,  to  follow  him, 
not  to  what  could  properly  be  called  a  war,  for 
the  conteft  was  not  with  a  people  on  an  equality 
with  them,  but  to  inflid  puniftiment  on  a  fet  of 
"  criminals.'* 

XXXIII.  After  this  difcourfe  he  difmifled  them, 
with  orders  to  prepare  for  a  decampment  on  the 
following  morning.  After  a  march  of  ten  days,  he 
arrived  at  the  river  Iberus,  which  he  paffed,  and  on 
the  fourth  day  he  pit-ched  his  camp  within  fight  of 
the  enemy.  There  was  a  plain  before  him,  encir- 
cled by  mountains ;  into  this  valley  Scipio  ordered 
fome  cattle,  taken  moflly  from  the  furrounding  lands, 
to  be  driven  forward,  in  order  to  provoke  the  fa- 
vage  greedinefs  of  the  barbarians  ;  fending  with  them 
fome  light-armed  troops  as  a  guard,  and  giving  orders 
to  Laelius,  that  as  foon  as  thefe  fhould  be  engaged  in 
fkirmifhing,  he  fhould  charge  with  the  cavalry  from 
a  place  of  concealment.  A  conveniently  projeding 
mountain  covered  the  ambufh  of  the  cavalry,  and 
the  battle  began  without  delay  ;  for  the  Spaniards 
rufhed  on  the  cattle,  as  foon  as  they  faw  them  at  a 
diftance,  and  the  light  infantry  attacked  them,  occu- 
pied with  their  booty.  At  firfl,  they  endeavoured 
to  terrify  each  other  with  miflive  weapons  j  after- 
wards, having  difcharged  their  light  darts,  which 
were  fitter  to  provoke  than  to  decide  the  fight,  they 

drew 
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bo 

B  O  O  i;  tlrcw   their  fwords,    and    began  U)   engage   foot    to 
XXVIII.  foot.     The  contell  between  the  infantry  was  doubt- 

' ' — ''  fill  ;  but  the  cavah-y  came  up,  who,  charging  flraight 

B  C  ^^6    forward,  not  only  trod  down   all  before   them,  but 
fome  alfo,   wheeling  round  along    the  foot   of   the 
fteep,  fell  on  the  enemy's  rear,  inclofmg  the  greater 
part  of  them  :  fo  that  tiic  number  flain  was  far  more 
confiderable  than  is  ufual  in  fuch  kind  of  engage- 
ments.     This   difcomfiture    ferved    rather     to     in- 
flame   the    rage    of    the    barbarians    than    deprefs 
them.     In  order,   therefore,  to  fliew  that  they  were 
not  difpirited,  at  the  firft  light  on  the  day  following, 
they  led    out  their  troops    to  battle.      The  valley 
being  narrow,    as  has  been  mentioned,   could   not 
contain  all    their   forces ;  fo    that   only  about  two- 
thirds  of  the   infantry   and  all    their    cavalry  came 
down  to  the  engagement.     The  remainder  of  the 
foot   they  ported   on  a   hill   on   one  fide.     Scipio, 
judging  that   the  narrownefs  of  the  ground  was  a 
favourable  circumftance  to  him,  both  becaufe  fight- 
ing in  a  confined  fpace  feemed  better  fuited  to  the 
Roman  than  the  Spanifli   foldier,  and    alfo  becaufe 
the    enemy  could   not   completely  form   their  line, 
turned  his  thoughts  to  a  new  fcheme.     Finding  that 
he  could  not  extend  his  cavalry  on  the  wings,   and 
that  thofe  of  the  enemy,  whom  they  had  brought 
out  with  the  infantry,  would  be  ufeleis,  he  ordered 
La^lius  to  lead  the  cavalry  round  the  hills  by  the 
moil:  concealed  roads,  and  to  keep  feparate  as  much 
as   poflible    the   fight   of  the  cavalry  from   that  be- 
tween  the  infantry.      He  himfelf  led  forward  the 
battalions  of  infantry,  placing  four  cohorts  in  front, 
for  he  could  not  greatly  extend  his  line,  and  without 
delay  began  the  engagement,  in  order  to  divert  the 
enemy's  attention,  by  the  hurry  of  the  conflict,  from 
La^lius's  detachment,  who  were  advancing  from  among 
the  hills.     In  this  they  fucceeded,  for  the  Spaniards 
were  unconfcious  of  their  coming,  until  they  heard 

the 
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the  tumult  of  the  fight  between  them  and  their  own  BOOK 
cavah'y  on  the  rear.     Thus  there  were  two  different  XXVIII. 
battles  ;  two  lines  of  foot,  and  two  bodies  of  horfe,  '^TT"*^     "i 
were  engaged  along  the  extent  of  the  plain,    the  ^'q  205* 
circumfcribed  ground  not  allowing  them  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  both  together.     On  the  fide  of  the  Spa- 
niards, as  neither  their  foot  could  affifh  the  horfe, 
nor  the  horfe  the  foot,  the  latter,  who  had  rafhly 
ventured  into  the  plain,  relying  on  the  fupport  of 
their  cavalry,  were  cut  to  pieces  ;  and  the  cavalry, 
being  furrounded,  could  neither  withftand  the  Roman 
infantry  in  front,  (for  by  this  time  their  own  was 
entirely  cut  off,)  nor  the  cavalry  on  their  rear  ;  but, 
having  formed  in  a  circle,  and  defended  themfelves 
a  long  time  without  changing  their  pofition,  they 
were  all  llain  to  a  man.     Thus,  not  one  of  thofe 
who  were  engaged  in  the  valley,  either  horfe  or  foot, 
furvived  the  fight.     The  third  company,  which  had 
flood  on  the  hill,  rather  to  view  the  engagement  fe- 
curely,  than  to  take  any  part  in  it,  had  both  room 
and  time  to  make   their  efcape.     The  two  princes 
alfo  lied  with  them  during  the  tumult,  and  before  the 
army  was  entirely  furrounded. 

XXXIV.  The  fame  day,  the  camp  of  the  Spa- 
niards was  taken,  together  with  about  three  thou- 
fand  men,  befide  other  booty.  Of  the  Romans 
and  their  allies,  there  fell  one  thoufand  two  hun- 
dred ;  above  three  thoufand  were  wounded.  The 
viftory  would  have  been  lefs  bloody,  if  the  battle 
had  happened  in  a  more  extenfive  plain,  fo  as  to 
have  allowed  the  enemy  an  eafy  flight.  Indibilis, 
renouncing  his  projedl  of  proceeding  farther  in  the 
war,  and  feeing  no  better  profped  of  fafety  in  this 
defperate  (late  of  his  affairs  than  in  the  honour  and 
clemency  of  Scipio,  which  he  had  already  experi- 
enced, fent  his  brother  Mandonius  to  him ;  who, 
proftrating  himfelf  at  his  feet,  lamented  "  the  fatal 
"  frenzy  of  the  times,  wherein,  as  it  were,  through 
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BOOK  "  Tome  pert  i  lent  conta<]jion,  not  only  the  Illergeiians 
XXVIII.  '*  and  Lacctaiiians,  but  even  the  Roman  camp  had 
^f^^^  "  hccn  infedcd  :  that  the  prefent  ftate  of  himfelf, 
B.C.  206.'  "  ^^^^  brother,  and  the  reft  oF  his  countrymen,  was 
*'  fuch,  that,  if  it  was  required,  they  would  fur- 
render  up  to  Scipio  the  life  which  he  had  fpared 
to  them  ;  or,  if  they  might  be  ftill  preferved, 
they  would  ever  devote  it  to  his  fervice ;  for  in 
fuch  cafe  they  fhould  be  actually  twice  indebted 
"  to  him  alone  for  exiflcnce.  That,  in  the  former 
cafe,  they  had  confidence  in  their  caufe,  before 
they  had  made  trial  of  his  clemency  ;  but  now, 
on  the  contrary,  they  could  have  none  in  their 
caufe,  and  their  only  hope  lay  in  the  mercy  of 
their  conqueror.**  It  was  the  pradice  of  the 
Romans,  obferved  from  very  early  limes  with  re- 
fpeft  to  perfons  with  whom  they  had  lormed  no 
treaty  of  friendfhip  or  alliance,  never  to  exer- 
cife  any  act  of  authority  over  them  :  for  they  were 
not  held  as  fubjeds,  until  they  had  furrendered  all 
their  property,  both  facred  and  common,  had  given 
hoftages,  delivered  up  their  arms,  and  received  gar- 
rifons  in  their  towns.  On  the  prefent  occafion, 
Scipio,  after  feverely  reproaching  Mandonius,  who 
was  prefent,  and  Indibilis,  who  was  abfenr,  faid, 
that  "  they  had  defervedly  been  brought  to  ruin  by 
their  own  wicked  practices ;  that  they  fhould 
owe  their  lives  to  the  generofity  of  himfelf  and 
the  Roman  people.  Further,  he  would  not  even 
deprive  them  of  their  arms  ;  thofe  were  only  to 
be  taken,  as  pledges,  by  fuch  as  feared  a  renewal 
of  war ;  they  fhould,  therefore,  be  freely  left 
them  ;  nor  fhould  their  minds  be  lliackled  with 
fear.  Should  they  again  revolt,  he  would  not 
take  vengeance  on  guiltlefs  hoftages,  but  on  them- 
''  felves  ;  he  would  infiict  no  punifhment  on  de- 
*■'  fencelefs  enemies,  but  on  thofe  who  carried  arms. 
"  That  he  left  it  to  themfelves,  v/ho  had  experi- 
'*  enced  both,  to  choofe  the  favour  or  the  refent- 
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*'  ment  of  the  Romans."     On  thefe  terms  Mandonius  BOOK 
was  difmiffed,  and  they  were  only  fined  a  fum  of  XXVIII. 
money  for  the  pay  of  the  troops.     Scipio,  having  ^^^^T^ 
fent  on  his  lieutenant  into  Farther  Spain,  and  Silanus  ^'q  j,q^~ 
back  to  Tarraco,  delayed  only  a  few  days,  until  the 
Illergetians  had  paid   the  fine  demanded  of  them. 
Then,  with  fome  troops  lightly  equipped,    he  fol- 
lowed Marcius,  whom  he  overtook  at  a  fmall  dif- 
tance  from  the  ocean. 

XXXV.    The  negociation,  fome  time  before  com- 
menced with  Mafmiffa,  had  been  delayed  by  various 
caufes ;  the  Numidian  choofmg  to  confer  only  with 
Scipio  himfelf,  and  from  his  hand  to  receive  the  rati- 
fication of  the  compact.     This  was  Scipio's  reafon 
for  undertaking  at  that  time  fo  long  a  journey,  and 
to  places    fo    diftant    from     his    quarters.      When 
MafmilTa   received  notice  at  Gades  from   Marcius, 
that   he   was  drawing  nigh,    complaining  that   his 
horfes  v/ere  injured  by  being  pent  up  in  the  ifland  ; 
that  they  not  only  caufed  a  fcarcity  of  every   thing 
among  the  men,  but  felt  it  themfelves  ;  and  befides, 
that  the   horfrmen  were  lofmg  their  fpirits  through 
want  of  exercife  ;  he  prevailed  on  Mago  to  allow  him 
to  pafs  over  to  the  continent,  to  plunder  the  adjacent 
country  of  the  Spaniards.     On  landing,  he  fent  for- 
ward three  chiefs  of  the  Numidians,  to  fix  a  time 
and  place  for  a  conference,  defiring  that  two  of  them 
might  be  detained  by  Scipio  as  hoftages,  and  the 
third  fent  back  to  condudl  him  to  the  place  appointed. 
They  came  to  the  conference  with  but  few  attend- 
ants; the  Numidian  had  long  been  pofTeffed  with 
admiration  of  the  man  he  was  about  to  meet,  from 
the  fame  of  his  exploits,  and  had  formed  a  perfed 
idea  of  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  his  perfon.     But 
on  feeing  him,  his  veneration  increafed  ;  for  the  ele- 
gance of  his  appearance,  naturally  majeflic,  was  added 
to  by  his  flowing  hair,  and  by  his  becoming  drefs,  not 
decorated  with  ornaments,  but  in  a  ftyie  truly  manly 

and 
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and  military ;  by   his   age   alfo,  as   he   was   in    full 

vigour,  aidt'Ll  by  the  bloom  of  youth,  renewed  as  it 

,,  „  .     ,    were  after   his   late  illnefs.     At  their   meetincr,  the 

JJ.'c.  2c6!  Numidian,    {truck   with   a  degree  of   ailonifhment, 

firlt  *'  thanked  him  for  having  fent  home  his  bro- 

"  ther's  fon  ;  aflured  him,  that  ever  fmce  that  tranf- 

adion  he  had  fought  for  the  prefent  opportunity, 

which  being  at   length  offered   by  the  favour  of 

the  immortal  gods,  iu-  had   not   negle6led  :   that 

*'  he  wifhed  to  exert  himfelf  in  his  fervice  and   that 

"  of  the  Roman  people,  with  more  zeal  and  effedl 

"  than  had  ever   been  fhewn  by  any  foreigner,  in 

"  fupport    of   the   Roman  interefl :    that  although 

this  had  long  been  his  wifh,  yet  he  was  lefs  able 

to  effect  it  in  Spain,  —  a  territory  with  which   he 

was  little  acquainted  ;  but  in  his  own  country,  in 


(t 


"  Africa,  where  he   had  been  born,   and  educated 

(C 


with  the  hopes  of  enjoying   the  kingdom  of  his 
father,  it  would  be  more  eafily  in   his  power  to 
"  ferve  them :  that  if  the  Romans  thought  proper 
to  fend  the  fame  commander,  Scipio,  into  Africa, 
he  had  good  reafon  to  hope  that  the  exiitence  of 
•■'  Carthage   would    be     of   very   fhort    duration." 
Scipio    received    and    heard    him  with   much   fatif- 
fadtion ;   he  knew  that  Mafiniffa  was  the  main  fup- 
port of  the  enemy  with  refped  to  cavalry,  and  the 
young  man  himfelf  had  given  confiderable  proofs  of 
fpirit.     After  they  had  mutually  pledged  their  faith, 
he  returned  to  Tarraco ;  and  Mafmiffa  having,  with 
permiffion  of  the  Romans,  ravaged  the  neighbouring 
foil,  that  he  might  not  appear  to  have  paffed  over 
over   to   the    continent    for   nothing,    returned    to 
Gades. 

XXXVI.    While  Mago  was  preparing  to  pafs  into 

Africa,    defpairing  of  fuccefs   in    Spain,   (of  which 

he  had  been  encouraged   to   entertain   hopes,    firft, 

by  the  mutiny  of  the  foldiers,  and  afterwards    by 

the  revolt   of  Indibilis,)  information  was    brought 

from 
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from  Carthage,  that  the  fenate  ordered  him  to  carry  BOOK 
over  to  Italy  the  fleet  which  he  had  at  Gades,  and  XXVIII. 
having  there  hired  as  many  of  the  Gallic  and  Ligu-  '  ^^  -' 
rian  youth  as  he  could  find,  to  form  a  jundion  with  B.C.  206.* 
Hannibal,  and  not  to  fufFer  the  war  to  fmk  into  lan- 
guor, after  the  very  great  exertions  and  greater  fuc- 
ceiTes  which  had  fignalized  its  beginning.  Money, 
to  anfvver  this  purpofe,  was  brought  to  Mago  from 
Carthage,  in  addition  to  which  he  extorted  much 
from  the  people  of  Gades,  plundering  not  only  their 
treafury  but  their  temples,  and  compelling  them  to 
bring  in  their  private  properties  of  gold  and  filver  to 
the  public  flock.  As  he  failed  along  the  coafl  of 
Spain,  he  landed  his  men  not  far  from  New  Car- 
thage; and  having  ravaged  the  lands  adjoining, 
brought  up  his  fleet  from  thence  to  the  city  ;  where, 
having  kept  his  foldiers  on  board  the  Ihips  during  the 
day,  he  difembarked  them  in  the  night,  and  led  them 
on  to  that  part  of  the  wall  over  which  the  Romans 
had  entered  when  they  took  the  place  j  for  he  had  a* 
notion  that  the  garrifon  was  not  ftrong,  and  that,  on 
feeing  a  hope  of  changing  mafters,  fome  of  the 
townfmen  would  raife  a  commotion.  But  thofe,  who 
had  fled  in  a  panic  from  the  fields,  had  already 
brought  an  account  of  the  difperfion  of  the  country- 
people,  and  the  approach  of  the  enemy ;  the  fleet  ~  . 
alfo  had  been  obferved  during  the  day,  and  it  was 
fufficiently  evident  that  its  ftation  before  the  city 
had  not  been  chofen  without  fome  reafon.  The  gar- 
rifon were  therefore  drawn  up,  and  kept  under  arms, 
withinfide  the  gate  which  looks  towards  the  bafon 
and  the  fea.  The  enemy,  rufhing  on  in  a  tumultu- 
ous manner,  with  crowds  of  feamen  mixed  among 
the  foldiers,  advanced  to  the  walls  with  more  noife 
than  ftrength,  v^^hen  the  Romans,  fuddenly  throwing 
open  the  gate,  rufhed  forth  with  a  fhout,  and  having 
difordered  and  repulfed  the  motley  band  at  the  firft 
onfet  and  difcharge  of  their  darts,  purfued  them 
with  great  flaughter  to  the  coafl,  nor  would  one  of 
VOL.  IV.  F  them 
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BOOK  them  have  furvlved  the  buttle  and   the  purfult,  had 
XXVIII.  not  the  vofltls,  warping  clofe  to   the  fliore,  received 
^T^'    "f  them  as  they  fled  in   difinay.    Thofe  on  fliip-board 
B.C.  206.  ^^^^  were  not  without  their   fliare   of  the   coiifufion, 
occafioned   by  tlie  drawing  up  of  the  ladders,  lell 
the  enemy  fliould  force  in  along  with  their  own  men, 
and  in  cutting   away  their   cables    and  anchors  to 
avoid  the  delay  of  weighing  them.    Many,  in  attempt- 
ing to  fwim  to  the  fliips,  as  they  could  not  in  the 
declining    light    diftinguifli  whither  they    ought    to 
direcl  their  courfe,  or  what  to  avoid,  met   a  mifcr- 
able  death.     Next  day,  when  the  fleet  had  fled  back 
to  the  mid-ocean,  there  were  found  between  the  wall 
and  the  fliore  eight  hundred  men  flain,  and  two  thou- 
fand  fl:ands  of  arms. 

'  XXXVII.  rvlago,  returning  to  Gades,  was  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  place,  on  which  he  put  with  his 
fleet  into  Cimbis,  at  a  little  difl:ance,  and  from 
thence  fent  ambaflTadors,  complaining  of  their  having 
fliut  their  gates  againfl:  an  ally  and  friend.  While 
they  apolog!.t,ed  for  this  aft,  alleging  that  it  had 
been  done  by  a  part  of  the  multitude,  who  were 
oflended  becaiife  fome  of  their  efteds  had  been  car- 
ried oif  by  the  foldiers  when  they  were  embarking, 
he  inticed  their  fuftetes  *  (which  is  the  name  of  the 
chief  magiflracy  among  the  Carthaginians)  and  their 
treafurer  to  a  conference  ;  and  then  ordered  them 

■■  Thcfe  were  two  magilhatos  chofcr.  aniiua]ly,  and  invelted 
with  powt-rs  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Roman  confuls.  Tlie  Cartha- 
ginians had  a  feiiatf  alfo  ]\ke  that  of  the  Romans.  Tlvjre  was  one 
peculiarity  in  their  proceedings  which  defcrvcs  noticf  ;  when  the 
mfm!>eiswere  uiianinious,  there  was  no  appeal  from  their  decifion  : 
but  when  opinions  were  divided,  the  buruiefs  dcvoWed  to  tlic  coru- 
munity  at  large.  For  a  very  long  time  the  people  interfered  but 
little  with  the  adminillration  of  public  affairs;  but  aftcrv^ardsby 
.Tieans  of  fadlions  and  cabals,  they  almoft  entirely  engrofled  it  to 
themfelvcs,  which  proved  a  principal  caufe  of  their  ruin.  They 
had  a  council  confining  of  JC4  members,  called  the  tribunal  of 
the  hundred,  to  which  the  commanders  of  armies  were  refponfible 
for  their  condu£\. 

to 
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lO    be   crucified,    after    they    had    been    mangled  BOOK 
with  flripes.     From  thence  he  failed  to  the  ifland  XXVIII. 
Pityufa  *,  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  con-  ^^^^"^"^^ 
tinent,     inhabited    at  that   time    by    Carthaginians,  b!c  206* 
where  the  fleet  was  received  in  a  friendly  manner, 
and    fupplied    not  only  with  abundance  of  provi- 
fions,  but  with  a  reinforcement  of  young  men  and 
arms.     Emboldened  by  thefe  fuccours,  the  Carthagi- 
nian proceeded  to  the  Balearick  iflands,  about    fifty 
miles  diftant.     There  are  two  of  the  Baleares  f,  one 
larger   and   more  powerful  in   men  and  arms  than 
the  other,  and  which  has  alfo  a  harbour,  where  he 
believed  he  might  pafs  the  winter  commodioufly,  as 
it  was  now  the  latter  end  of  autumn.     But  here  he 
met  with  an  oppofition,  as  violent  as  if  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  ifland  had  been  Romans.     As  they 
now  moflly  ufe  flings,  fo   at  that   time   thefe  were 
their  only  weapons,  in  the  fltilful  ufe  of  which  the 
Baleareans  univerfally  excel  ail  others.   Such  a  quan- 
tity, therefore,  of  ftones  was  poured,  like  the  thickeft 
hail,    on  the  fleet  as  it  approached  the  land,  that, 
not  daring  to  enter  the  harbour,  the  Carthaginians 
tacked  about  to  the  main.     They  then  paflfed  over 
to  the  fmaller  of  the  Baleares,  which  is  equally  fertile 
in  foil,  though,  as  already  noted,  of  lelfer  flrength. 
Here  they  landed,  and  pitched  their  camp  in  a  flrong 
pod,  over  the  harbour,  taking  poflefllon  of  the  city 
and  country  without  a  contefl:.     Then,  having  en- 
lifl:ed  two  thoufand  auxiliaries,  and  fent  them  to  Car- 
thage for  the  winter,  they  hauled  their  fliips  on  fliore. 
After  Mago  had  departed  from  the  coafl:,  the  people 
of  Gades  furrendered  to  the  Romans. 

XXXVIIL  Such  were  the  tranfac^ions  in  Spain 
under  the  condud  and  command  of  Publius  Scipio  ; 
who,  having  committed  the  charge  of  the  province 
to  Lucius  Lentulus    and  Lucius  Manlius  Audinus, 

*  y  vica,  f  Majorca  and  Minorca. 
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TOOK  returned  to  Rome  with  ten  fhips ;  and  having  ob« 
XXVni.  taincd  an   audience  of  the  fenate  in  the  temple  of 
K^^..-~j  j^^iiqj^^  without  the  city,  made  a  recital  of  his  fer- 
B.C  206.  vices  in  Spain,  how  often  he  had  engaged  the  enemy 
in  pitched  battles,  how  many  towns  he  had  taken,  and 
what  nations  he  had  reduced  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Roman  people ;  that  "  he  had  gone  into  Spain 
"  againfl  four  generals,  and  four  armies,    who  were 
**  elated  with  victory  ;  and  that  he  had  not  left  a 
*'  Carthaginian  in  all  that  country."     On  account  of 
thefe  exploits,  he  rather  made  trial  how  far  he  might 
hope  for  a  triumph,  than  pufhed  for  it  with  any  ear- 
neftnefs,  bccaufe  it  was  well  known  that  no  one  had 
ever  been  honored  with  it  for  atchievements  per- 
formed, unlefs  invefted  with  a  public  office.     When 
the  fenate  was  difmiffed,  he  proceeded  into  the  city, 
and  carried  before  him  to  the  treafury  fourteen  thou- 
fand  three  hundred  and  forty-two  pounds  weight  of 
fdver,  and  of  coined  filver  a  great  fum.    Lucius  Vetu- 
rius  Philo  then  held  the  aflembly  for  elefting  con- 
fuls ;  and  all  the  centuries  with  extraordinary  marks 
of  attachment  named  Publius  Scipio  conful.  The  col- 
league joined  with  him  was  Publius  Licinius  CralTus, 
chief  pontiff.     We  are  told  that  this  ele6lion  was  at- 
tended by  a  greater  concourfe  of  people  than  any  dur- 
ing that  war.  They  had  come  together  from  all  parts, 
not  only  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  their  votes,  but  of 
getting  a  fight  of  Scipio ;  and  ran  in  crowds,  both 
to  his  houfe  and  to  the  Capitol,  while  he  was  per- 
forming facrifice,  by  offering  to  Jupiter  an  hundred 
oxen,  which  he  had  vowed  on  occafion  of  the  mutiny 
of  the  foldiers  in  Spain.     Strong  expedations  were 
at  the  fame  time  entertained,  that,  as  Caius  Lutatius 
had   finifhed  the  former  Puuic  war,  fo  Publius  Cor- 
nelius Scipio  would  finifli  the  prefent ;  and  that,  as 
he  had  already  expelled  the  Carthaginians  from  every 
part  of  Spain,  he  would  in  like  manner  expel  them 
from  Italy.     They  therefore  dcftined  Africa  to  him  as 
a  province,  as  if  the  war  in  Italy  were  at  an  end.  The 
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cledlion  of  the  praetors  was  then  held  :   two  were  BOOK 
appointed,  who  were,  at  the  time,  plebeian  asdiles,  XXVIII. 
Spurius  Lucretius  and    Cneius    0£tavius ;   and,   of  ' — -v-^ 
private  rank,  Cneius  Servilius  Caspio,   and   Lucius  ^'q'^^^' 
^milius  Popus.     In  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  Punic     *   ' 
war,  as  foon  as  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  and  Pub- 
lius  Licinius  Craflus  entered  on  the  confulihip,  the 
provinces  for  the  confuls  were  named  j  for  Scipio, 
Sicily,  without   drawing    lots,  with   the   confent  of 
his  colleague,  becaufe  the  neceffary   attendance  on 
religious  matters  required  the  prefence  of  the  chief 
pontiff  in  Italy  ;    for  Craffus,  Bruttium.     The  pro- 
vinces of  the  praetors  were  then  difpofed  of  by  lot ; 
that  of  the  city  fell  to  Cneius  Servilius  ;  Ariminum 
(fo  they  called  Gaul),  to  Spurius  Lucretius ;  Sicily 
to  Lucius  jEmilius  ;  and  Sardinia  to   Cneius  Oda- 
vius.     The  fenate  was  held  in  the  Capitol  ;  there, 
on  the  matter  being  propofed  by   Publius  Scipio, 
a  decree  was  made,  that  the  games,  which  he  had 
vowed  during  the  mutiny  of  the  foldiers  in  Spain,  fhould 
be  exhibited,  and  the  expence  defrayed  out  of  the 
money  which  himfelf  had  conveyed  to  the  treafury. 

XXXIX.  He  then  introduced  to  the  fenate  am- 
baffadors  from  Saguntum,  the  eldefl:  of  whom  ad- 
dreffed  them  in  this  manner :  "  Confcript  Fathers, 
although  there  is  no  degree  of  evil  beyond  what 
we  have  endured,  in  order  that  we  might  pre- 
ferve  our  faith  towards  you  inviolate  to  the  laft  ; 
yet  fo  highly  has  your  behaviour,  and  that  of  your 
*'  commanders,  merited  at  our  hands,  that  we  do 
not  repent  of  having  expofed  ourfelves  to  fuffer- 
ings.  On  our  account  you  undertook  the  war, 
and  although  it  is  now  the  fourteenth  year  fmce 
it  began,  yet  you  flill  maintain  it  with  fuch  per- 
"  fevering  fpirit,  as  to  endanger  yourfelves,  while 
"  having  often  brought  the  Carthaginians  to  the  very 
"  brink  of  ruin.  At  a  time  when  you  had  fo  griev- 
"  ous  a  conteft  to  maintain,  and  with  fuch  an  antago- 
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IJ  O  O  K  "  nill  as  I  Iannibal,you  fent  your  conful,  with  an  army, 
XXVI n.  "  ii)to  Spain,  to  colled:  as  it  were  what  remained 
Y  j^'  "  of  us  after  a  fliipwreck.  Publius  and  Cneius  Cor- 
13. C  205.  **  nelius,  from  the  moment  of  their  arrival  in  the  pro- 
vince, never  ceafed  to  purfue  meafurcs  favourable 
to  us,  and  deflructive  to  our  enemies.  They,  firft 
of  all,  regained  and  gave  back  to  us  our  city  ;  and, 
fending  perlons  to  iearch  for  our  countrymen  who 
had  been  fold  and  dilpcrfed  through  every  part  of 
Spain,  they  rellorcd  them  from  flavery  to  liberty. 
When,  after  experiencing  the  utmoll  wretched- 
nefs,  we  were  near  being  happily  fettled,  your 
commanders,  Publius  and  Cneius  Cornelius,  fell, 
more  to  be  lamented  in  fome  mealure  by  us, 
even  than  by  you.  Then,  indeed,  it  appeared  as 
if  we  had  been  called  from  diftant  places  to  our 
original  refidence,  only  that  we  might  be  a 
fecond  time  ruined  ;  only  that  we  might  fee  a 
fecond  dcftrudion  of  our  country.  That,  to  ac- 
complifli  this,  there  was  no  occafion  for  an  army 
of  Carthaginians  ;  we  might  be  utterly  deftroyed 
by  our  oldefl  and  mod  inveterate  enemies,  the 
*'  Turdulans,  who  had  alfo  been  the  caufe  of  our 
former  calamity.  In  which  conjunfture,  you 
fpeedily,  and  beyond  our  expectations,  fent  to  us 
this  Publius  Scipio,  the  author  of  our  well  being, 
the  fupporter  of  all  our  hopes  ;  of  whofe  election 
to  the  confulfhip,  our  having  been  eye-witneffes, 
»'*  and  our  being  able  to  carry  home  the  joyful  news 
to  our  countrymen,  renders  us  the  happieft  of 
the  Saguntines.  He,  having  taken  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  towns  of  your  enemies  in  Spain,  al- 
ways feparated  the  Saguntines  from  the  reft  of 
the  prifoners,  and  fent  them  home  to  their  own 
country  ;  and,  laftly,  by  his  arms,  i'o  humbled 
•■'  Turdetania — a  (fate  fo  inveterate  in  its  animofity 
againil  us,  that,  if  its  power  had  continued,  Sa- 
guntum  mult  have  fallen,  —  that  not  only  we,  but 
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(let  me  fay  it  without  prefumption)  even  our  BOOK 
pofterity,  need  have  no  apprehenfions  from  it.  We  XXVIII. 
now  fee  their  city  deilroyed,  —  the  city  of  a  people  y  „ '  ~' 
for  whofe  gratification  Hannibal  ruined  Saguntum.  b.'c.'2oc.' 
We  now  receive  tribute  from  their  country — a  cir- 
cumftance  not  more  gratifying  to  us,  in  the  profit 
*'  we  derive  from  it,  than  in  the  fatisfying  of  our  re- 
venge. In  gratitude  for  thefe  bleffings,  greater 
than  which  we  could  not  either  hope  or  implore 
from  the  immortal  gods,  the  fenate  and  people  of 
"  Saguntum  have  fent  us,  their  ten  ambafladors,  to 
prefent  their  thanks  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  fuccefs  which  has  of  late 
years  attended  your  arms  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
"  You  hold  the  pofleffion  of  Spain,  fo  acquired, 
*^  not  only  as  far  as  the  city  Iberus.  but  to  the  ut- 
"  mod  hmits  and  boundaries  by  the  ocean  ;  while 
"  in  Italy  you  have  left  nothing  to  the  Carthaginian, 
"  but  what  the  rampart  of  his  camp  enclofes.  To 
"  Jove,  fupremely  great  and  good,  who  prefides 
"  over  the  fortrefs  of  the  Capitol,  we  have  been  or- 
"  dered,  not  only  to  make  acknowledgments  for 
"  thefe  bleffings,  but,  with  your  permifiion,  to  bear 
"  thither  this  offering,  a  golden  crown,  in  token 
"  of  viftory.  We  requeft  that  you  will  permit  us 
^'  this  ad  of  reverence  ;  and  alfo,  that  you  will  ratify 
"  by  your  authority,  and  fix  on  a  permanent  footing, 
"  theadvantages  bellowed  on  us  by  your  commanders." 
The  fenate  anfwered  the  Saguntine  ambafladors,  that 
"  the  deftrudion  and  reftoration  of  Saguntum  would 
*'  be  an  example  to  all  nations,  of  focial  faith  ful- 
"  filled  on  both  fides ;  that  their  commanders,  in 
reftoring  that  city,  and  delivering  its  inhabitants 
from  flavery,  had  afted  properly,  regularly,  and 
agreeably  to  the  intentions  of  the  fenate  :  that  all 
"  other  ads  of  kindnefs  fhewn  them  had  likewife 
"  their  approbation,  and  that  they  gave  them  per- 
**  miffion  to  depofit  their  charge  in  the  Capitol.'* 
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BOOK  Orders  were  then  given  that  apartments  and  cntcr- 
XXV'III.  tainment  fhould  be  provided  for  the  ambaffadors, 
and  a  prefent  made  to  each  of  them,  of  not  lefs  than 
ten  thoufand  ajfes  * .  Other  embaflies  were  then  in- 
troduced and  heard.  On  the  Saguntines  requefting, 
that  they  might  be  allowed  to  take  a  view  of  Italy, 
as  far  as  they  could  go  with  fafety,  guides  were  given 
them,  and  letters  difpatched  to  all  the  towns,  requir- 
ing them  to  entertain  thefe  Spaniards  in  a  friendly 
manner.  The  fenate  then  took  into  confideration 
the  flate  of  public  affairs,  the  levying  troops,  and  the 
diflribution  of  the  provinces. 


XL.  People  in  general  expreffed  a  defire  that 
Africa  fhould  be  conflituted  a  new  province,  and 
alTigned  to  Publius  Scipio  without  cafling  lots ; 
and  he,  not  content  with  a  moderate  fhare  of  glory, 
affirmed  that  he  had  been  appointed  conful,  not  for 
the  purpofe  only  of  carrying  on  the  war,  but  ot 
finifhing  it ;  that  this  could  be  accompliihed  by  no 
other  means  than  by  tranfporting  an  army  into 
Africa  j  declaring  openly,  that  if  the  fenate  fhould 
oppofe  him  in  that  point,  he  would  carry  it  by  the 
votes  of  the  people.  The  principal  fenators  by  no 
means  approved  of  the  defign  ;  and  whilfl  the  refl, 
either  through  fear,  or  a  defire  of  ingratiating  them- 
felves  with  him,  declined  uttering  their  fentiments, 
Quintus  Fabius  Maximus,  being  afked  his  opinion, 
expreffed  himfelf  to  this  eflect  :  "  I  know,  Con- 
fcript  Fathers,  that  many  among  you  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  we  are  this  day  deliberating  on  an 
affair  already  determined  :  and  that  he  will 
expend  words  to  little  purpofe  who  fhall  deliver 
his  fentiments  on  the  fubjeft  of  Africa  being  con- 
flituted a  province,  as  on  a  matter  open  to  difcuf- 
fion.  Yet,  in  the  firfl  place,  I  do  not  underftand 
how  Africa  can  be  a  province,  already  fecured  to 
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"  that  brave  and  adive  commander,  our  conful ;  BOOK 
"  when  neither  the  fenate  have  voted,  nor  the  peo-  XXVIII. 
"  pie  ordered,  that  it  fliould  at  all  be  confidered  as  ^r^^^ 
«  fuch ;  and  again,  if  it  were,  in  my  judgment  it  is  ^'c.  205' 
"  the  conful  who  afts  amifs  ;  for  it  is  a  mockery  of 
"  the  fenate  to  pretend  to  confult  them  on  a  queftion 
"  if  already  decided,  and  not  the  fenator,  who  in 
"  his  place  would  fpeak  to  the  bufmefs  which  he 
"  fuppofed  in  hand.     Now  I  am  well  aware,  that, 
"  by  difapproving  this  violent  hafte  to  pafs  over  into 
"  Africa,  I  expofe  myfelf  to  two  imputations  j  one, 
"  the  caution  natural  to  my  temper,  which  young 
"  men  have  my  free  confent  to  call  cowardice  and 
floth ;  while  I  have  no  reafon  to  be  forry,  that, 
although  the  fchemes  of  others  always  carried  at 
firft  view  a  more  fpecious  appearance,  yet  mine 
"  were   on   experience   found   to   be  more  ufeful. 
"  The  other  imputation  to  which  I  fhall  be  liable, 
"  is  that  of  detradion  and  envy  towards  the  rifmg 
<'  glory  of  the  valiant  conful: — from  a  fufpicion 
"  of  which  kind,  if  neither  my  pad  life  and  mo- 
"  rals   can   free   me,  nor   a   di^latorfhip   and   five 
"  confulftiips,  together  with  fuch    a  (lore  of  glory 
"  acquired  in  the  tranfadlions  both  of  war  and  peace, 
"  that  it  is  more  likely  I  fhould  be  fatiated,  than 
"  defirous  of  more  ;  let  my  age  at  lead  acquit  me. 
"  For  what  emulation  can  I  have  with  him,  who  is 
"  not  equal  in  age  even  to  my  fon  ?  When  I  was 
"  dictator,  when  1  was  in  full  vigour ,  and  proceed- 
"  ing  in  a  courfe  of  the  greateft  atchievements,  no 
"  one  heard  me,  either  in  the  fenate  or  before  the 
"  people,   make   oppofition  to  the   propofed    mea- 
"  fure,  (although  fuch   as  had  never  before  been 
"  heard  of,  even  in  converfation,)  of  conferring  power 
"  equal  to  mine  on  the  mafter  of  the  horfe,  and    ^ 
"  who  at  the  very  time  was  endeavouring  to  injure 
"  my  character.     I  chofe  to  efFeft  my  purpofe  by 
"  a£lions  rather  than  words ;  and  that  he  who  w  as 
"  fet  on  a  level  with  me  in  the  judgment  of  others, 
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liO  OK  "  fliould  at  length,  by  liis  own  confeflion,  allow  me 
XXVUI.  "  a  fuperioiity  over  him.  Much  lefs  would  I  now, 
JT^'  '  "  after  having  palled  through  every  dignity  of  the 
B.C.  20C  "  ^^'"^^^j  propoie  to  myfelt  contefts  and  emulations 
with  a  man  blooming  in  youth.  Is  it  that  Africa, 
if  refufed  to  him,  might  be  decreed  as  a  province 
to  me, — to  me,  already  x^earied,  not  only  with  the 
toils  of  bufineis,  but  even  with  length  of  years  ? 
No  :  with  that  glory  which  I  have  already  ac- 
quired, I  am  to  live  and  die.  I  flopped  the  career 
of  Hannibal's  conquefts,  that  you,  whofe  powers 
are  now  in  vigour,  might  be  able  to  gain  conquefls 
over  him. 
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XLI.  '•  As  I  never,  in  my  own  cafe,  regarded  the 
opinion  of  the  world  when  fet  in  competition  with 
the  advantage  of  the  flate,  it  will  be  but  reafonable 
that  you  pardon  me,   Publius  Cornelius,  if  I  do 
not  confider  even  your  fame  in  preference  to  the 
public  good.     If  either  there  were  no  war  in  Italy, 
or  the  enemy  here  were  fuch,  that  a  vidlory  over 
him  would  be   productive  of  no  glory,  he   who 
fhould   attempt  to  retain  you   in  Italy,  notvvlth- 
ftanding  that  he  ccnfulted  therein  the  general  wel- 
fare,   might  feem  to  intend,  while  he  reftrained 
you  from  removing  the  war,  to  deprive  you  of  a 
fubjecl  of  future  glory.     Yet  Hannibal,  a  power- 
ful enemy,  w-ith  an  arniy  unimpaired,  maintains  a 
footing  inltaly,  for  the  fourteenth  year.  Would  you 
"  then  have  reafon  to  be  dillatisfied,  Publius  Corne- 
"  lius,  with  your  fhare  of  fame,  if  you  Ihould  in 
"  your  confulate  expel  fuch  a  foe  from  out  of  Italy  j 
"  a  foe,  who  has  been  the  caufe  of  fo  much  mourn- 
ing, of  fo  many  calamities  to  us  .'*  In  fine,  fliould 
you  not  be  content  to  enjoy  the  reputation  of  having 
finifhed  the  prefent  Punic  war,  as  Caius  Lutatius 
did  that  of  tinifhing  the  former ,''  Unlefs,  indeed, 
"  you  Vvill  fay,  that  Hamilcar  is  a  general  more  for- 
"  midable  than  Hannibal  j  or  that  a  war  in  Africa 
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is  of  greater  importance  than  it  would  be  in  Italy  ;  B  O  O  K 
"  that  a  vidory  there,  (fuppofing  it  fhould  be  our  XXVIII. 
"  good  fortune  to  obtain  fuch  while  you  are  conful.)  v  oCTT' 
"  would  be  more  prontable  and  lilultrious  than  one  -qq^  20^, 
*'  here.     Would  you  choofe  to  draw  away  Hamilcar 
"  from  Drepanum  or  Eryx,    rather  than  to  expel 
"  the  Carthaginians  and  Hannibal  out  of  Italy  ?  Al- 
"  though  you  fliould  look  with  a  more  partial  regard 
*'  on  the  renown  which  you  have  acquired,  than  on 
"  that  which  you  have  in  profped,  yet  furely  you 
"  would  not  pride  yourfelf  fo  much  in  having  freed 
"  Spain,  as  in  freeing  Italy.     Hannibal  is  not  yet  in 
"  fuch  a  condition,  that  he  who  prefers  engaging 
*'  with  another  general,  mud  not  evidently  appear  to 
"  be  adluated  by  fear  of  him,  rather  than  by  con- 
tempt.    Why,  then,  do  you  not  dire6l  your  efforts 
to  this  point,  and  carry  the  ftrength  of  the  war 
immediately  to  the  place  where  Hannibal  is,  and 
not  by  that  circuition,  prefuming  that,  when  you 
fhall  have  pafled  into  Africa,  Hannibal  will  follow 
you  thither  ?  Do  you  wifli  to  be  crowned  with  the 
diftinguifhed  honour  of  having  fiaifhed  the  Punic 
'•  war  ?  In  the  very  nature   of  things,  you  are  to 
"  defend  your   own    property,   before    you   attack 
"  another's.     Let  peace  be  reflored  in  Italy,  before 
"  hoililities  commence  in  Africa.     Let  us  be  de- 
"  livered    from    fear    oarfelves,  before   we  attempt 
*'  to  niake   others   afraid  of  us.     If  both  can   be 
"  accompliflied  under  your  conduct  and   aufpices, 
''  it  will  be  well.     After  you  have  vanquifhed  Han- 
"  nibai  at  home,  then  go  and  lay  fiege  to  Carthage. 
"  If  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  conqueils  muft  be  left 
to    fucceeding   confuls,  the  former,  as  it  will  be 
the  more  important  and  the  more  glorious,  will 
be  alfo  the  caufe  of  the  fubfequent  one.     For  in 
the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs,  befides  that  the  trea- 
fury  cannot  maintain  tw^o  different  armies,  one  in 
Italy,    and,  another   in  Africa;    befides  that  we 
have   nothing  left  us  wherewith  we  could  equip 

.  "  fleets. 
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BOOK  "  fleets,  or  be  able  to  fupply  provifions,  who  does 

XXVIII.  "  not  fee  what  danger  mufl  be  incurred  ?  Publius 

Y  p'         "  Licinius  will   wage  war  in  Italy,  Publius  Scipio 

B.C.  205.  "  '^  Africa.     What    if  Hannibal,  having  gained  a 

"  fuperiority,  fliould  advance  to  the  city,  (may  all 

**  the   gods  avert   the  omen!  my  mind  is  fhocked 

*'  even  at    mentioning  it ;  but  what  has  happened, 

"  may  happen  again,)  will  that  be  a  time  for  us  10 

"  be   obliged    to    fend   for   you,  the   conful,  from 

"  Africa,  as  we  fent  for  Quintus  Fulvius  from  Capua  ? 

"  Befides,   are  we  to   fuppofe   that   in   Africa  the 

"  chances  of  war  will  not  be  the  fame  with  both 

"  parties  ?  Let   your  father   and  your   uncle   be  a 

warning  to  you, —  cut  oif,  together  with  their  armies, 

in   the  fpace  of  thirty   days ;  and  after  having, 

during  a  courfe  of  feveral  years,  by  their  great 

fervices,  as  well  on  land  as  at  fea,  rendered  the 

"  name  of  the  Roman  people,  and  of  your  family, 

"  in    the   highefl  degree  illuftrious  among  foreign 

"  flates.     The  whole  day  would  not  be  fufficient, 

"  were  I  to    recount    to  you    all    the    kings    and 

"  generals,  who,  by  pafling  rafhly  into  an  enemy's 

"  country,  have  brought  the  greatefl:   calamities  on 

"  themfelves  and  their  armies.     The  Athenians,  for 

*'  inflance,  a  ftate  remarkable  for  prudence,  having, 

"  at  the  iniligation  of  a  youth  who  was  diftinguiflied 

"  as  much  by  his  aftive  fpirit  as  by  his  nobility,  neg- 

"  le£led  a  war  at  home,  and  fent  over  a  large  fleet  to 

"  Sicily,  (their  commonwealth  at  that  time  in  a  mofl: 

"  flourifliing  condition, )fuffcred,  in  one  naval  engage- 

"  ment,  fuch  a  blow  as  could  never  be  retrieved. 

XLII.  "  But,  not  to  bring  examples  from  diflant 

*  countries,    and  times  of   fuch    remote    antiquity, 

Africa  itfelf,  and  Marcus  Atilius,  (a  remarkable 

inflance  of  both  extremes  of  fortune,)  may  ferve 

as  a  warning  to  us.   Be  aflTured,  Publius  Cornelius, 

"  that,  when  you  fliall  have  a  view  of  Africa  from 

"  the  fea,  all  your  exploits  in  Spain  will  appear  to 

"  you 
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OF  ROME.  yy 

you  to  have  been  only  matter  of  fport  and  play.  BOOK 
For,  in  what  circumftance  can  they  be  compared  ?  XXVIII. 
After  failing  along  the  coafls  of  Italy  and  Gaul,  ^TT^"*^ 
where  there  was  nothing  to  oppofe  you,  you  car-  b!c.  20c'. 
ried  your  fleet  into  the  harbour  of  Emporiss,  a 
city  belonging  to  our  allies  ;  and,  having  landed 
your  men,  you  led  them  through  countries  entirely 
free  from  danger,  toTarraco,  to  the  friends  and  allies 
of  the  Roman  people.     From  Tarraco,  you  paiTed 
amid  Roman  garrifons.  It  was  on  the  Iberus,  indeed, 
that  the  armies  of  your  father  and  uncle  were  exaf- 
perated  by  the  lofs  of  their  generals,  their  new  com- 
mander being  Lucius  Marcus,  irregularly  appointed, 
it  is  true,  and  chofen,  for  the  time,  by  the  fuf- 
frages  of  the  foldiers  ;  but,  except  that  he  wanted 
a  noble  birth,  and  a  regular  courfe  of  promotion, 
equal  to  many  celebrated  captains  in  every  mili- 
tary accomplifliment.     The  fiege  of  New  Carthage 
you  carried  on  quite  at  your  leifure,  while  neither 
of  the   three   Carthaginian    armies  attempted   to 
relieve  the  place.     As  to  the  reft  of  your  exploits, 
I  am  far  from  wifliing  to  leffen  their  merit,  but 
they  are  certainly,  by  no  means,  to  be  compared 
with  a  war  in  Africa  ;  where  there  is  not  a  fmgle 
harbour  open  to  our  fleet  5  no  part  of  the  country 
at  peace  with  us  ;  no  ftate  our  ally  ;  no  king  oui;* 
friend  ;  no  room,  any  where,  either  to  ftand  or 
advance.     On  whatever  fide  you  turn  your  eyes, 
all  things  are  hoftile  and  threatening.     Will  you 
depend  on  Syphax  and  the  Numidians  ?  Suffice  it  to 
fay,  that  they  were  once  trufted.     Raflinefs  is  not 
always  fuccefsful ;  and  hypocrify,  by  acquiring  a 
foundation  of  credit  in  fmaller  matters,  prepares 
for  itfelf  the  opportunity  of  deceiving  with  greater 
advantage.     The  foe  did  not  get  the  better  of  your 
father  and  uncle  by  arms,  until  their  Celtiberian 
allies  had  firft  got  tfie  better  of  them  by  treachery. 
Nor  were  you  yourfelf  brought  into  fo  much  danger 
by  Mago  and  Hal'drubal,  the  enemy's  generals,  as 
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BOOK    "  by  Indibilis  and    Mundonius,  whom  you  had  re- 
XXVI I r.  "  celved  into  your  protedion.     Can  you,  wlio  have 

' /—   "  experienced    a   defedion    of  your    own    foldiers, 

Y  R.  J47.  «  pj.jcg  gj^y  confidence  in  Numidians  ?  Borh  Syphax 
^°^'  "  and  Mafmiffa  are  defirous  of  becoming  the  greateft 
"  po^Aers  in  Africa,  to  the  cxclufion  of  the  Cartha- 
"  ginians  ;  but  (till  they  prefer  the  intereft  of  thofe 
"  people   to   tiiat   of  any  other   ftate.     At  prefent, 
"  mutual  emulation  embitter  them  againft  each  other, 
"  and  M  hich  arifes  from  their  feeling  no  immediate 
"  apprchcnfions  from  any  foreign  force.     The  mo- 
ment   they   behold    the    Roman  arms,  they  will 
inftantly  unite,  as  if  to  extinguifli  a  fire  equally 
threatening  them  both.     The  efforts  which  thefe 
fame  Carthaginians    made   in   fupport  of  Spain, 
were  widely  different  from  what  they  will  exert,  in 
"  defence  of  the  walls  of  their  native  city,  of  the 
"  temples   of  their    gods,    their    altars,    and    their 
"  dwellings  ;  when  their  wives,  diflracted  with  fear, 
"  fhall  accompany  them  as  they  go  to  battle,  and 
"  their  helplefs  children  gather   round   them.      Be- 
fides,  what  if  the  Carthaginians,  thinking  them- 
felves  fufticiently  fecured    by   the  harmony    fub- 
fi fling  in  Africa,  by  the  faith  of  the  kings   their 
"  allies,   and    by    their   own   fortifications,   (hould, 
"  on  feeing  Italy  deprived  of  your  prote<5lion,  either 
"  fend  over  a  new   army  from   Africa   into  Italy, 
"  or  order  Mago,  (who,  we  know,  has  failed  over 
"  from  the  Baleares,  and  is   now  cruifing  on  the 
''  coad  of  the  Alpine  Ligurians,)  to  join  his  forces 
"  to  thofe  of  Hannibal  ?  Wo  lliould  then  be  feized 
"  with   the  fame   terror  vvhicii    we  felt    lately,  on 
"  hearing  of  the  approach  ofHafdrubal  ;  and  whom 
you,  (who  are  to  fhut   up  with  your   army,  not 
only   Carthage,  but  all  Africa,)  allowed   to    flip 
through  your  hands  into  Italy.     You  will  fiiy,  that 
he  was  defeated  by  you  :  the  lefs,   for  that  very 
reafon,  can   I  wifli  that   he  fliould  be  permitted, 
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*'  after  being  defeated,  to  march  into  this  country ;  BOOK 
**  and  that,  not  only  upon  the  account  of  the  pubhc,  XXVII I. 
*'  but  your  own  alfo.  Allow  us  to  afcribe  to  your  i^^-'"]"""' 
"  good  conducl  all  thofe  events  in  your  province  b!c.'2o?' 
"  which  were  favourable  to  you  and  to  the  flate ; 
and  to  impute  fuch  as  were  unfavourable  to  for- 
tune, and  to  the  chances  of  war.  The  more 
"  merit  and  bravery  you  poffefs,  the  more  is  your 
country  and  all  Italy  concerned  to  keep  at  home 
fo  powerful  a  protetlor.  You  cannot  but  ac- 
knowledge, that  wherever  Hannibal  is,  there  the 
"  main  ftrefs  and  head  of  the  prefent  war  muft  be 
"  looked  for :  yet  the  reafon  you  give  for  palling 
V "  over  into  Africa  is,  that  you  may  draw  Hannibal 
"  thither.  Whether  the  Carthaginians,  therefore, 
be  in  this  country  or  in  that,  your  bufmefs  is  to 
oppofe  him.  Now,  I  pray  you,  whether  will 
you  be  better  able  to  cope  with  him  in  Africa, 
where  you  are  to  fland  alone ;  or  here,  with  the 
army  of  your  colleague  joined  to  your  own  ?  Is 
not  the  importance  of  this  confideration  fuffi- 
ciently  evinced  by  the  recent  fate  of  the  confuls 
"  Claudius  and  Livius  ?  What !  is  Hannibal  to  be 
"  feared  here,  as  receiving  an  augmentation  of  men 
and  arms  from  the  remotell  corner  of  the  country 
of  Bruttium,  (and  which  he  in  vain  folicits  from 
home;)  or  with  Carthage  at  his  back,  and  all 
Africa  confederated  with  him  ?  What  is  this  plan 
"  of  choofmg  to  fight  there,  where  your  forces 
"  mull  be  lefs  by  half,  and  thofe  of  the  enemy 
"  confiderably  greater,  rather  than  here,  at  the 
"  head  of  two  armies  againfl  one,  and  that  one  irn- 
"  paired  in  ftrength  by  fo  many  battles,  and  by  fuch 
"  long  and  laborious  fervice  ?  Confider  well  how 
far  this  plan  of  yours  refembles  that  of  your 
father.  He,  in  his  confulfliip,  after  having  gone 
to  Spain,  came  back  from  his  province  to  Italy,  in 
order  to  meet  Hannibal  as  he  was  defcending  from 
the  Alps :  you,  when  Hannibal  is  in  Italy,  intend 
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to  quit  the  country,  not  becaufe  you  judge  tliat 
nieafure  ufeful  to  the  Hate,  but  becaufe  you  cxped 
from  it  fplendour  and  glory  to  yourfclf.  Juft  as 
when,  without  an  order  of  the  commons,  without 
a  decree  of  the  fenate,  you  left  your  province  and 
your  army  ;  — yes,  you,  a  commander  employed 
by  the  Roman  people,  entrufled  to  two  fhips  the 
fortune  of  the  public,  and  the  majefty  of  the  em- 
pire, which  were  then  expofed  to  hazard  in  your 
perfon.  In  my  judgment,  Confcript  Fathers, 
Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  was  elected  conful  for 
the  purpofe  of  ferving  us  and  the  people ;  not  for 
his  own  private  fchemes  of  ambition.  In  my  opi- 
nion, the  armies  were  enlifted  for  the  protection  of 
the  city  and  of  Italy,  and  not  to  be  carried  about 
by  the  confuls  with  king- like  oflentation,  in  grati- 
fication of  their  own  vanity,  and  to  any  part  of 
the  world  they  may  think  proper." 


XLIII.  By  this  fpeech,  formed  for  the  occafion,  by 
his  authority  and  his  ellabliflied  character  for  pru- 
dence, Fabius  influenced  a  great  part  of  the  fenate, 
efpecially  thofe  advanced  in  years  ;  and  a  greater  num- 
ber approving  of  the  warinefs  of  the  fage  than  of  the 
fpirit  of  the  youth,  Scipio  is  faid  to  have  fpoken  thus : 
■"  Confcript  Fathers,  even  Quintus  Fabius  himfelf, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  fpeech,  has  acknowledged 
that,  in  the  declaration  which  he  has  made  of  his 
fentiments,  he  might  pofTibly  be  fufpefted  of  detrac- 
tion; and  although  1  will  not  prefume  to  bring  a 
charge  of  fuch  a  nature  againfl  fo  great  a  man,  yet 
certainly,  whether  through  a  defect  in  his  difcourfe, 
or  in  the  fubject,thefufpicion  has  not  been  removed. 
For,  in  order  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  envy,  he  has 
extolled  his  own  honours,  and  the  fame  of  his  ex- 
ploits, in  very  magnificent  terms  ;  tending  to  fliew, 
that  whatever  competition  I  may  enter  into  with 
others  ;  however  I  may  fear  that  iome  perfon,  now 
in  obfcurity,  may  one  day  be  equal  with  me ;  yet, 
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*«  from  him  I  have  no  kind  of  rivalry  to  apprehend  :  BOOK 
*'  for  he  has  attained  to  fuch  a  height  of  eminence,  XXVIII. 
"  that  he  will  not  fuffer  me  at  any  time  to  be  placed  l^T^  "f 
"  on  a  level  with  him,  however  anxioufly  I  may  wifti  g^c  20c*. 
*'  it ;  and  that  I  do  wifh  it,  I  will  by  no  means  dif- 
femble.  He  has,  therefore,  reprefented  himfelf  as 
a  man  of  gravity  and  wifdom,  who  has  palTed 
through  every  degree  of  public  honours  ;  and  me, 
as  below  the  age  even  of  his  fon  ;  as  if  ambition 
extended  not  its  views  beyond  the  prefent  life, 
and  did  not  look  forward  to  pofterity  and  future 
remembrance  as  the  greatefl  poflible  reward.  I 
well  know,  that  it  is  ufual  with  perfons  of  exalted 
merit  to  compare  themfelves  with  the  illuftrious 
men,  not  only  of  the  prefent,  but  of  every  age  ; 
and  I  do  not  deny,  Quintus  Fabius,  that  I  wifli  not 
only  to  overtake  you  in  the  race  of  glory,  but  (par- 
don the  expreflion)  to  outrun  you,  if  I  can.  That 
difpofition  of  mind  will  not,  I  hope,  aflfedt  you  to- 
wards me,  nor  me  towards  my  juniors,  that  we 
fhould  be  difpleafed  if  any  of  our  countrymen  be- 
came diftinguiflied  like  ourfelves ;  for  that  would 
be  an  injury  not  only  to  thofe  who  were  the  ob- 
jects of  our  envy,  but  to  the  ftate,  and  in  fome 
*'  meafure  to  all  mankind.  Fabius  has  defcanted 
"  on  the  danger  which  I  muft  incur  if  I  pafs  into 
Africa,  fo  as  to  appear  anxious,  not  only  about  the 
fafety  of  the  nation  and  the  army,  but  about  mine. 
'*  Whence  has  this  concern  for  me  fo  fuddenly 
"  arifen  ?  When  my  father  and  uncle  were  llain  ; 
"  when  their  two  armies  were  cut  off  almoft  to  a 
"  man  ;  when  Spain  was  loft  ;  when  four  armies  and 
four  generals  of  the  Carthaginians,  by  terror  and 
by  arms,  kept  poffeflion  of  every  thing  ;  when  the 
public  were  at  a  lofs  for  a  general  to  conduct  that 
war,  and  no  one  ftepped  forward  except  myfelf  j 
"  when  no  one  dared  to  declare  himfelf  a  candidate  j 
when  the  Roman  people  had  conferred  the  com- 
mand on  me,  though  but  twenty-four  years  old,  — - 
VOL.  IV.  o  "  how 
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BOOK  "  how  happened  it  that  no  mention  was  then  made 
XXVIII.  "  of  my  age,  of  the  power  of  the  enemy,  of  the  diffi- 
^Tj?'  '  "  cultics  of  oppofing  him,  or  of  the  recent  calamity  of 
B.C.  20-.  *''  "^y  relatives  ?  Has  any  greater  misfortune  befallen 
us  in  Africa,  than  had  at  that  time  been  experi- 
enced in  Spain  ?  Are  there  now  on  that  continent 
more  numerous  armies  or  better  generals,  than 
there  were  then  in  Spain  ?  Was  I  fitter  at  that  time 


(C 


*'  of  life  for  conducing  a  war  than  I  am  now  ?    Is  a 


contefl  with  a  Carthaginian  enemy  lefs  difficult  in 
Spain  than  in  Africa  ?  It  is  an  eafy  matter,  after 
four  Carthaginian  armies  routed  and  entirely  dif- 
perfed  ;  after  fo  many  cities  taken  by  force,  or 
terrified  into  a  furrender ;  while  all  places,  even 
as  far  as  the  ocean,  have  been  brought  under  entire 
fubjedion  ;  while  fo  many  princes,  fo  many  favage 
nations  have  been  wholly  reduced  ;  in  a  word, 
after  all  Spain  has  been  reconquered,  and  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  that  no  trace  of  war  remains  -,  —  it  is 
eafy,  I  fay,  to  depreciate  the  value  of  my  fervices, 
juft  as  eafy,  in  truth,  as  it  will  be,  if  I  fliall 
return  victorious  from  Africa,  to  make  light  of 
thofe  very  circumftances  which  are  now  fo  greatly 
aggravated,  and  painted  in  fuch  terrible  colours, 
for  the  purpofe  of  detaining  me  here.  It  is  af- 
firmed that  no  entrance  can  be  found  into  Africa ; 
that  there  are  no  harbours  open  to  us ;  that  Mar- 
cus Atilius  was  taken  prifoner  there,  as  if  Marcus 
Atilius  had  mifcarried  on  approaching  that  coafl. 
"  But  Fabius  does  not  recoiled  that  this  commander 
"  (afterwards,  indeed,  unfortunate)  found  the  har- 
bours of  Africa  open,  and  during  the  firfl  year 
performed  extraordinary  fervices ;  and,  as  far  as 
concerned  the  Carthaginian  generals,  remained 
unconquered  to  the  lad.  The  example  which  you 
produce,  therefore,  does  not  in  the  leafl  deter 
"  me.  if  that  lofs  had  even  been  fuifained  in  the 
"  prefent  war,  and  not  in  the  former  ;  if  lately,  and 
not  forty  years  ago ;  yet  why  fhould  I  not  as  well 

*'  pafs 
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^^  pafs  into  Africa  after  Regulus  was  made  pnToner,  BOOK 
"  as  into  Spain  alter  theScipios  were  flain;  nor  fuffer  XXVIII. 
*'  it  to  be  faid,  that  the  birth  of  Xantippus,  a  Lace- 


daemonian, was,  by  the  defeat  of  our  conful,  more  b  C.20C* 
fortunate  to  Carthage,  than  mine  to  my  own  coun- 
try ?  and  why  might  I  not  alfume  additional  confi- 
dence from  that  very  circumflancej  that  it  was 
poffible  for  the  bravery  of  one  man,  a  Spartan,  to 
produce  fuch  important  confequences  ?  But  we  are 
alfo  told  of  the  Athenians  neglecling  a  war  at 
home,  and  palling  inconfiderately  into  Sicily.  Why 
do  you  not  rather   (fmce  you  have  leifure   to  re- 

"  count  Grecian  fables)  mention  Agathocles  King  of 
Syracufe,  who,  when  Sicily  was  for  a  long  time 
wafted  by  a  Punic  war,  by  pafling  over  into  this 
fame  Africa,  averted  that  war  to  the  place  from 

^^  whence  it  came  ? 
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XLIV.  "  But  what  need  is  there  either  of  ancient 
or  foreign  examples  to  remind  us  how  ufeful  it  is  to 
fpread  terror  among  the  enemy  by  a  fudden  attack; 
and  after  removing  the  danger  to  a  diftance  from 
ourfelves,  to  make  him  abide  the  hazard  ?  Can 
there  be  any  greater  or  more  ftriking  inftance  than 
"  is  found  in  Hannibal  ?  Between  waltino;  the  terri- 
tories  of  others,  and  feeing  our  own  deflroyed  with 
fire  and  fword,  the  difference  is  immenfe.  The 
affailant  has  ever  more  fpirit  than  the  defendant ; 
and  people's  apprehenfions  are  the  greater  in  the 
latter  cafe.  When  you  have  entered  an  enemy's 
territories,  you  can  then  fee  more  diftindily  the  ad- 
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*'  vantages  and  difadvantages  which  pertain  to  the 
"  fame.     Hannibal  never  entertained  a  hope  that  fo 
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many  nations  in  Italy  would  revolt  to  hiai  as  did, 
and  which  was  induced  by  our  misfortune  at 
Cannae.  How  much  leis  can  any  firm  and  Heady 
fupport  in  Africa  be  expected  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians, who  are  themfelves  faithlels  allies,  fevere 
and  haughty  mafters  ?  As  to  ourfelves,  even  when 
deferted  by  confederates,  we  flood  firm  in  our  own 
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BOOK  "  natural  Rrength,  the  foldiery  of  Rome.  This  the 
XXVIII.  c'  Carthaginians  do  not  poflefs  ;  befide,  their  foldiers 
Y  » '  7  "  arc  procured  for  hire, — Africans,  with  Numidians, 
B.C.  205.  "  <^^  '^"  "^^"  ^^6  "^"ft  unfteady  in  their  attachments. 
If  no  obftrudtion  be  thrown  in  my  way  at  home, 
you  fliall  fliortly  hear,  that  I  have  made  good  my 
defccnt,  and  that  Africa  is  in  a  blaze  of  war  ;  that 
Hannibal,  in  returning  thither,  comes  but  to  expe- 
rience a  defeat,  and  that  C'arthage  is  befieged :  in 
fine,  expect  confidently  more  frequent  and  more 
joyful  dilpatches  from  that  continent  than  you  re- 
ceived from  Spain.  Thefe  hopes  are  fuggefted  to 
me  by  the  fortune  of  the  Roman  people,  the  gods 
"  who  witnefTed  the  treaty  which  the  enemy  have 
violated,  and  the  friendfhip  of  the  Kings,  Syphax 
and  MafmifTa,  to  whom  I  fhall  look  for  aid  while 
feeuring  myfelf  againll  perfidy.  The  war  will 
difclofe  many  things  which  do  not  appear  now  ; 
and  it  is  the  bufmels  of  a  general,  not  to  fail  of  im- 
proving the  overtures  of  fortune,  and  to  convert 
cafual  occurrences  to  the  accomplifliment  of  his 
defigns.  1  fhall,  Ouintus  Fabius,  have  the  anta- 
gonifl  whom  you  afTign  me,  Hannibal :  I  fhall 
compel  him  to  fight  in  his  own  country,  and 
Carthage  rather  fhall  be  the  prize  than  the  half- 
ruined  forts  of  the  Bruttians.  With  refpeft  to 
the  fecurity  of  the  flate,  and  that  it  fliould  fuffer 
no  injury  while  I  am  on  my  paflage ;  while  I  am 
landing  my  army  in  Africa  ;  while  I  am  marching 
forwards  to  Carthage  ;  be  careful  in  any  alTertion  as 
to  what  to  you,  Quintus  Fabius,  were  able  to  ac- 
complifh,  at  a  time  when  Hannibal  was  purfuing  a 
rapid  career  of  victory  through  all  parts  of  Italy  ; 
be  mindful,  I  fay,  left  it  be  confidered  as  an  infult, 
that  vou  do  not  too  freely  affirm  of  him,  that, 
fliaken  and  almofl  broken  in  pieces,  his  overthrow 
by  Publius  Licinius  the  conful  were  eafy,  —  a  man 
by  the  way  of  the  mofl  confummate  valour,  and 
"  who  declined  the  lot  of  fo  diflant  a  province  as 
Africa,  only  becaufe,  being  chief  pontiff,  he  mufl 
8  "  not 
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OF  ROME.  S^ 

not  be  abfent  from  his  religious  duties.     In  faft,  BOOK 

even  though  the  war  were  not  to  be  brought  to  a  XXVIII. 

fpeedier  conclufion  by  the  method  which  I  pro-  ^— -v^*J 

pofe,  flill    it  would  concern   the  dionitv    of  the  «  o'^"^^' 
Tt  1  J      u   •  ^  .    ■'  B.L.  205. 

Koman     people,     and    their    reputation    among 

foreign  kings  and  nations,  that  we  fhould  ap- 
pear to  have  fpirit,  not  only  to  defend  Italy, 
but  to  carry  our  arms  into  Africa  ;  and  that  it 
fhould  not  be  fpread  abroad,  and  believed,  that  no 
Roman  general  dared  what  Hannibal  had  dared ; 
and  that,  in  the  former  Punic  war,  when  the  con- 
teft  was  about  Sicily,  Africa  had  been  often  at- 
tacked by  our  fleets  and  armies ;  but  that  now, 
when  the  conteft  is  about  Italy,  Africa  fliould  en- 
joy peace.  Let  Italy,  fo  long  harafled,  enjoy  at 
length  fome  repofe  :  let  Africa,  in  its  turn,  feel 
"  fire  and  fword.  Let  the  Roman  camp  prefs  on  the 
"  very  gates  of  Carthage,  rather  than  that  we,  a 
"  fecond  time,  fhould  behold  from  our  walls  the 
"  rampart  of  that  of  the  enemy.  Let  Africa,  in 
fhort,  be  the  feat  of  the  remainder  of  the  war  :  thi- 
ther be  removed  terror  and  flight,  devaflation  of 
lands,  revolt  of  allies,  and  all  the  other  calamities 
with  which,  for  fourteen  years,  we  have  been 
alflidfed.  It  is  fufficient  that  I  have  delivered  my 
fentiments  on  thofe  matters  which  affefl:  the  flate, 
the  difpute  in  which  we  are  involved,  and  the  pro- 
vinces under  confideration  :  my  difcourfe  would 
be  tedious,  and  unfuitable  to  this  audience,  if,  as 
*'  Quintus  Fabius  has  depreciated  my  fervices  in 
Spain,  I  fhould,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavour  in 
like  manner  to  difparage  his  glory,  and  extol  my 
own.  I  fhall  do  neither,  Confcript  Fathers ;  but, 
young  as  I  am,  I  will  fhew  that  I  excel  that  fage, 
if  in  nothing  elfe,  yet  certainly  in  modefty  and 
temperance  of  language.  Such  has  been  my  life 
and  conduct,  that  I  can,  in  filence,  reft  perfectly 
fatisfied  with  that  character  which  your  own  judg- 
"  ments  have  formed  of  me." 

G  3       XLV.  Scipio 
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BOOK       XLV.  Scipio   was    heard  the  lefs    favourably   oil 
XXV I II.  account  of  a  rumour  which  prevailed,  t}iat  it  he  did 
*^7~^^     '  not   carry   the  point  in  the  fenate,  of  having  Africa 
B.C  'oc    decreed  to  him  as  liis  province,  he  was  determined 
immediately  to  fubmit  the  bufmefs  to  pubhc  decifion. 
Therefore   Quintus  Fulvius,  who  had  been    conful 
four  times,  and  cenfor,  demanded  of  the  conful,  that 
he  fliould  declare  openly  in  the  fenate,  whether  "  he 
meant  to  abide  by  the  determination  of  the  Fathers 
in  regard  to  the  provinces,  or  whether  he  intended 
to  bring  the  matter  before  the  people  ?"  Scipio  hav- 
ing anfwered,  that  he  would  a6t  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
he   fhould   deem    moft    advantageous    to    the    flate, 
Fulvius  replied,  "  I  did  not  afk  the  queition  through 
"  ignorance  of  what  you  would  anfwer,  and  what  you 
"  intended  to  do.     It  is  thus  plainly  feen,  that  you 
are  rather  foundingthe  fenate,  than  confulting  them  ; 
and  have  an  order  ready  to  be  propofed  to  the 
people,  if  we  do   not  immediately  decree  to  you 
the  province    that  you    defire.     I   therefore    call 
upon  you,  tribunes^  to  fupport  me  in  refufing  to 
give    my    opinion,  and   for  this  reafon,  thaf^,  al- 
though  a   majority   fhould   concur  with  me,  yet 
the  conful  would  appeal  from   their  judgment." 
On    this    an  altercation  arofe,  Scipio  infifling,  that 
it  was   unfair  for  the  tribunes  to  interpofe,  fo  as  to 
prevent  any   fenator    from    giving  his    opinion,    on 
being    alked    it   in  his  place.      The  tribunes  deter- 
mined thus  :  "-  If  the  conful  fubmits  the  regulation 
"  of  the  provinces  to  the  fenate,  we  are  fatisfied  that 
"  tiieir  decifion  fhall  be  final,  and  we  will  not  fufl'er 
"  that   matter    to    be    carried    before    the    people ; 
"  if  he  does   not   fo   fubmit   it,    we   will   fupport 
fuch    as    fliall    refufe    to    give   their   opinion   on 
the  fubjed.''     The  conful  defired   time  until  the 
next  day,  that  he  might  confer  with   his  colleague, 
and  the   affair   was    tiien   fubmitted    to    the  fenate, 
who  decreed    the   provinces    in    this   manner  :    to 
9  one 
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one  conful,  Sicily,  and  the  thirty  Ihlps  of  war,  which  BOOK 
Caius  Servilius  had  commanded  the  preceding  year,  XXVIII. 
with  permilTion  to  pafs  over  into  Africa,  if  he  fhould  ^^T^^'"'"^ 
judge  it  for  the  advantage  of  the  Hate ;  to  the  other,  Biczoc*. 
Bruttium,  and  the  war  againfl  Hannibal,  with  the 
army  which  Lucius  Veturius,  or  that  which  Quintus 
Caecilius,  commanded  ;  that  thefe  latter  fhould  caft 
lots,  or  fettle  between  themfelves,  which  of  them 
fhould  command  in  Bruttium,  with  the  two  legions 
which  would  be  left  by  the  conful ;  and  that  he,  to 
whofe  lot  that  province  fell,  fhould  be  continued  in 
it  for  another  year.  The  others  alfo  who  were  to 
have  the  charge  of  armies,  befides  the  confuls  and 
praetors,  had  their  commifTion  prolonged.  It  fell  by 
lot  to  Quintus  Ceecilius,  that,  in  conjun6lion  with 
the  conful,  he  fhould  manage  the  war  againfl  Han- 
nibal in  Brutlium.  Scipio's  games  were  then  exhi- 
bited to  a  vafl  concourfe  of  fpedtators,  who  exprefl'ed 
the  highefl  approbation.  Marcus  Pomponius  Matho, 
and  Quintus  Catius,  being  fent  ambaffadors  to 
Delphi,  with  a  prefent  out  of  the  fpoils  of  Hafdru- 
bal,  carried  a  golden  crown  of  tvi'o  hundred  pounds 
weight,  and  repreientations  of  the  prizes,  formed  of 
one  thoufand  pounds  weight  of  lilver.  Although 
Scipio  had  not  obtained,  nor  earneflly  folicited,  au- 
thority to  levy  foldiers,  he  yet  was  permitted  to 
enrol  volunteers ;  and  as  he  had  declared  that  the 
fleet  fhould  be  no  expence  to  the  public,  fo  he  might 
receive  fuch  contributions  as  fhould  be  offered  by  the 
allies  for  building  new  fhips.  The  flates  of  Etruria 
firfl  p/omifed  to  give  afliflance  to  the  conful,  pro- 
portioned to  the  refpedive  abilities  of  each  ;  the 
people  of  Ca^re  engaged  to  bring  corn,  and  provifions 
of  all  kinds,  for  the  Teamen  ;  the  Populonians,  iron  ; 
the  Tarquinians,  canvafs  for  fails ;  the  Volaterrans, 
tackling  and  corn|;  the  Arretians,  thirty  thoufandfhields, 
the  fame  number  of  helmets  ;  of  javelins,  fhort  pikes, 
and  long  fpears,  each  an  equal  number,  amounting 
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BOOK  in  the  wliole  to  fifty  thoufand  ;  to  fupply  axes,  mat- 
XXVni.  tocks,  bills,  buckets,  and    milHlones,    fufficient   for 

Y.R.C47  ^^^^y  ^^'P^  ^^  ^^'"'  ^^'^^  ""^  hundred  and  twenty 
B.C.  205.  thoufand  pecks  of  wheat;  they  alfo  promifed  to 
contribute  to  the  cxpence  of  the  dtcurions  *  and 
rowers.  The  people  of  Perufium,  Clufiuin,  and 
Rufella  gave  alfurance  of  fir  for  building  fliips,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  corn.  The  ftates  of  Umbria, 
with  the  people  of  Nurfia,  Reate,  and  Amiternum, 
and  the  whole  country  of  the  Sabines,  engaged  to 
furnifh  foldiers.  Fir,  however,  he  took  out  of  the 
woods  belonging  to  the  ftate.  Great  numbers  of 
the  Marfians,  Pelignians,  and  Marrufinians,  volun- 
tarily gave  in  their  names  to  ferve  in  the  fleer.  The 
Cameritans,  though  confederated  with  the  Romans 
on  equal  terms,  fent  a  cohort  of  fix  hundred  men 
and  arms.  Having  laid  the  keels  of  thirty  Ihips, 
twenty  quinquereines,  and  ten  quadriremes,  Scipio 
prefled  forward  the  work  by  his  perfonal  atten- 
dance, in  fuch  a  manner,  that  on  the  forty-fifth  day 
after  the  timber  had  been  brought  from  the  woods, 
the  fliips  were  rigged,  armed,  and  launched. 

XLVI.  The  conful  proceeded  to  Sicily  with 
thirty  fhips  of  war,  having  embarked  about  feven 
thoufand  volunteers.  Publius  Licinius  came  into 
Bruttium  to  the  two  confular  armies,  of  which  he 
chofe  for  himfelf  that  which  had  been  commanded 
by  the  late  conful,  Lucius  Veturius ;  he  placed  Me- 
tellus  at  the  head  of  the  fame  legions  as  before, 
becaufe  he  thought  it  would  be  the  eafier  for  him  to 
tranfact  bufinefs  with  thofe  who  were  accuftomed  to 
his  command  :  the  prajtors  alfo  repaired  to  their 
different  provinces.  Money  for  the  war  being  want- 
ing, the  quseflors  were  ordered  to  fell  a  diltrid  of 
the  Campanian  territory,  extending  from  the  Gre- 
cian trench  to  the  fea  :  they  were  alfo  empowered  to 

*  Officers  who  had  the  command  of  the  rowers. 
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make  inquiry  what  lands  had  been  the  property  of  BOOK 
any  native,  in  order  that  they  might  be  transferred  XXVIII. 
to  the  Roman  people  ;  with  a  reward  to  any  informer  ^j?" — ' 
of  the  tenth  part  of  the  value  of  the  lands  fo  difco-  g^czo?* 
vered.  It  was  alfo  given  in  charge  to  Cneius  Servi- 
lius,  praetor  of  the  city,  that  the  natives  of  Campa- 
nia fhould  be  obliged  to  remain  in  thofe  places  which 
had  been  decreed  for  their  refidence  by  the  fenate, 
and  that  fuch  as  removed  to  any  other  fhould  be 
puniflied.  During  the  fame  fummer,  Mago,  fon  of 
Hamilcar,  after  having  fpent  the  winter  in  the  fmaller 
of  the  Baleares,  and  having  there  embarked  a  cho- 
fen  body  of  young  men  on  board  his  fleet,  which 
confided  of  near  thirty  fhips  of  war,  and  a  great 
number  of  tranfports,  carried  into  Italy  twelve  thou- 
fand  foot,  and  about  two  thoufand  horfe;  and,  by 
his  unexpefted  arrival,  furprifed  Genoa,  there  being 
no  forces  flatiDned  to  protect  the  coaft.  From  thence 
he  failed  to  the  coaft  of  the  Alpine  Ligurians,  to  try 
if  he  could  raife  any  commotions  there.  The  In- 
gaunians,  a  tribe  of  the  Ligurians,  were  at  that  time 
engaged  in  war  with  the  Epanterians,  who  inhabited 
the  mountains :  the  Carthaginian,  therefore,  having 
depofited  his  plunder  at  Savo,  a  town  of  the  Alps, 
and  left  a  fquadron  of  ten  fhips  of  war  to  protect  it, 
fent  the  reft  to  Carthage,  to  guard  the  fea-coaft,  a 
report  being  fpread  that  Scipio  intended  to  pafs  over 
thither.  He  then  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Ingau- 
nians,  whofe  friendfhip  he  efteemed,  refolving  in 
perfon  to  attack  the  mountaineers.  His  army  in- 
creafed  daily,  the  Gauls,  induced  by  the  greatnefs 
of  his  chara6ter,  pouring  in  from  all  fides.  When 
the  fenate  were  informed  of  thefe  proceedings,  by 
letters  from  Spurius  JLucretius,  they  were  filled  with 
much  anxiety,  apprehending  that  the  joy  which  they 
had  conceived,  on  th6;  deftru6tion  of  Hafdrubal  and 
his  army,  two  years  before,  would  prove  ill-founded, 
if  another  war,  equal  to  the  former,  only  under  a 
different  general,  were  to  arife  from  the  fame  quar- 
ter. 
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BOOK  ter.  They  therefore  commanded  Tvlarcus  Livius, 
XXVni.  pro-conl'ul,  to  march  an  army  of  volunteer  flaves 
y  j^'T  ~  from  Ktruria  to  Ariminuin,  at  the  fame  time  charging 
J3.C.  205.  ^he  praetor,  Clneius  Servilius,  if  he  judged  it  advan- 
tageous to  the  flate,  to  order  the  city  legions  to  be 
led  into  the  iield,  by  fuch  commander  as  he  fhould 
think  proper.  Marcus  Valerius  Lsevinus  conducted 
thofe  legions  to  Arretium.  About  this  time  eighty 
tranfport  fhips  of  the  Carthaginians  were  taken  on 
the  coaft  of  Sardinia  by  Cneius  Oclavius,  who  held 
the  government  of  that  province.  Cailius  relates 
that  thefe  were  laden  with  corn  and  provifions  for 
Hannibal ;  Valerius,  that  they  were  carrying  to 
Carthage  the  plunder  of  Etruria,  and  the  Ligurian 
mountaineers,  who  had  been  made  prifoners.  In 
Bruttium,  hardly  any  thing  memorable  happened 
during  that  year.  A  peflilence  had  attacked  both 
Romans  and  Carthaginians  with  equal  violence, 
except  that  the  Carthaginians,  befides  the  diforder, 
were  diftreffed  by  famine.  Hannibal  fpent  the  fum- 
mer  near  the  temple  of  Juno  Lacinea,  where  he 
built  and  dedicated  an  altar,  with  an  infcriptioii  in 
the  Carthaginian  and  Greek  characters,  containing  a 
pompous  recital  of  his  exploits. 
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//;  5pai/if  Mandonius  and  Lidihilis,  reviving  hoJiiHties^  are 
finally  fuhdued.  Scipio  goes  over  from  Syracufe  to  Locri  ; 
dijlodges  the  Carthaginian  general ;  repulfes  Hannibaly  and 
recovers  that  city.  Peace  made  with  Philip.  The  Idaan 
Mother  brought  to  Pome  from  Phrygia  ;  received  by  Pub- 
litis  Scipio  Nafica,  judged,  by  the  fenate,  the  befl  man  in 
the  fate.  Scipio  pajfes  over  into  Africa.  SyphaXy  having 
7narried  a  daughter  of  Hafdrubaly  renounces  his  alliance 
nvith  Scipio.  Mafnif'a,  who  had  been  expelled  his  kingdom 
by  SyphaXy  Joins  Scipio  with  two  hundred  horfemen ;  thef 
defeat  a  large  army  commanded  by  Hanno.  Hafdrubal  and 
Syphax  approach  with  a  mojl  numerous  force.  Scipio  raifes 
the  fiege  of  Utica^  and  fortifies  a  pof  for  the  winter.  The 
conjul  Sempronius  gets  the  better  of  Hannibal  in  a  battle 
near  Croton.  Difpiite  between  Marcus  Livius  and  Claudius 
Neroj  cenfors. 

WHEN  Scipio  arrived  in  Sicily,  he  formed  his  BOOK 
volunteers  into  cohorts    and   centuries;   of    XXIX. 
which  forces  he  kept  three  hundred  about  him,  all  iT^^'T"'^ 
of  them  vigorous  young  men,  and  ignorant  of  the  gc  20^ 
purpofe  for  which  they  were  referved,  being  neither 
enrolled  in  the  centuries,  nor  fuppiied  v^ith  arms. 
Then,  out  of  the  whole  number  of  youths  in  Sicily, 
he  chofe  alfo  three  hundred  of  diftinguifhed  birth 
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and  fortune  as  horfemen,  who  were  to  pafs  over 
with  him  into  Africa,  appointin;:^  a  day  on  which 
Y.R^-^T.  they  were  to  attend,  equipped  and  furniftied  with 
B.C.  20f.  horfes  and  arms.  This  fervicc  appeared  to  them 
^•cry  fevere,  being  fo  far  from  home,  and  attended 
with  great  fatigues  and  great  dangers,  both  by  fea 
and  land  ;  fo  much  fo,  that  not  onlv  themfelves,  but 
their  parents  and  relations,  were  diftreffed  with  anxiety 
on  their  account.  At  the  time  appointed,  they 
brought  their  horfes  and  arms  to  be  infpecled  ;  Sci- 
pio  then  told  them,  that  "  he  was  informed  that 
"  feme  of  the  Sicilian  horfemen  dreaded  the  fervice 
on  which  they  were  going,  as  laborious  and 
fevere;  that  if  any  were  thus  affecled,  he  wifhed 
them  to  acknowledge  it  then  to  him,  rather  than 
to  complain  afterwards,  and  prove  inactive  and 
"  ufelefs  foldiers  to  the  Hate :  he  defired  them  to 
**  exprefs  their  fentiments  freely,  afluring  them  they 
"  fliould  be  liflened  to  without  difpleafure."  On 
which  one  of  them  ventured  to  fay,  that,  if  he  had 
a  free  option,  he  certainly  would  wifh  to  decline 
the  fervice.  Scipio  replied  ;  "  Since  then,  young 
"  man,  you  have  not  diflembled  your  fentiments, 
I  will  provide  a  fubflitute  for  you,  to  whom  you 
muft  deliver  your  horfe,  your  arms,  and  other 
implements  of  war :  take  him  hence  direclly  to 
your  houfe;  exercife  him,  and  take  care  that  he 
be  inftrucled  in  the  management  of  his  horfe  and 
"  arms."  Thefe  terms  the  other  embraced  with 
joy,  on  which  Scipio  put  into  his  hands  one  of  the 
three  hundred  whom  he  kept  unarmed.  When  the 
others  faw  the  horfeman  difcharged  in  this  manner, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  general,  each  began  to 
excufe  himfelf,  and  receive  a  fubflitute.  Thus 
were  Roman  horfemen  fubftituted  in  the  place  of 
the  three  hundred  Sicilians,  without  any  expence  to 
the  public.  The  Sicilians  had  the  trouble  of  in- 
ftrudling  and  exercifing  them  j  the  general  having 
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ordered,  that  any  who  did  not  perform  this,  fhould  BOOK 
continue  in  the  fervice.   We  are  told  that  this  proved    XXIX. 

an  excellent  body  of  horfe,  and  did  good  fervice  to  ' r-^ 

the   ftate  in  many   battles.     Afterwards    reviewing  ^'^'^J^* 
the  legions,  he  chofe  out  of  them  thofe  foldiers  who 
had  been  the  longefl  time  in  the  army,  efpecially 
thofe  who   had  ferved  with    Marcellus  ;    believing 
that  they  were  not  only  formed  under  the  bed  dif- 
cipline,  but,  in  confequence  of   the  long   fiege  of 
Syracufe,  were  beft  (killed  in  the  method  of  attack- 
ing towns  ;  for  the  objeft  to  which  his  views  were 
now  direfted  was  no  fmall   matter,  being  nothing 
lefs  than  the   utter  deftrudion   of  Carthage.      He 
then  cantoned  his  army  in  the  different  towns ;  or- 
dered in  a  fupply  of  corn  from  the  Sicilian  ftates, 
fparing  what  he  had  brought  from  Italy  ;  repaired 
the   old  fhips,  and  fent  Caius  Laslius  with  them  to 
Africa,  to  plunder  the  country  ;  then  hauled  up  the 
new  ones  on  land  at  Panormus,  that  they  might  lie 
dry  during  the  winter,  becaufe  they  had  been  haftily 
built  of  green  timber  ;  and  having  completed  the 
preparations  for  the  war,  he  came  to  Syracufe,  where 
tranquillity  was  not  yet  entirely  re-eftablifhed,  after 
the    late    violent    commmotion.      The  Greeks,    in 
purfuance  of  a  grant  of   the  fenate,  demanding  a 
reftoration  of  their  efFecls  from  fome  Italians,  who 
kept  poflellion   of  them  with  the  fame   force  with 
which   they  had  feized  them,  Scipio,  reckoning  it 
effentially  requifite  to  fupport  the  public  faith,  pro- 
cured a  reftitution  of  the  fame ;  partly  by  a  pro- 
clamation ilfued,  and  partly  by  fentences  paffed  againft 
thofe  who  perfiiled    in    retaining   their  unjuft   ac- 
quifitions.     This  proceeding  was  highly  acceptable 
not  only  to  the  perfons  aggrieved,  but  to  all   the 
flates  of  Sicily,  and  added  to  their  alacrity  in  for- 
warding the  preparations  for  war. 

II.  A  for- 
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BOOK       II.  A  foimitliiblc  war  was  raifod   this  fummer  in 
XXIX.    Spain   by  the  infllgatlon  of  IndibiHs,  the  Illcrgetian, 
.rrjr-^*^  on  no  other  f^rounds  than  the  contempt  which,  through 
I3.C.20C.'  ^^^^  great  admiration  of  Scipio,  he  entertained  of  all 
other  generals.     He  was  of  opinion,  that  "  this  com- 
"  mandcr  was  the  only  one  whom  the  l^omans  had 
remaining  ;  the  others  of  any  note,   having,  as  he 
conceived,  been  fiain  by  Hannibal.    For,  when  the 
Scipios  were  cut  oil'  in  Spain,  they  had  none  whom 
they  could  fend  thither  ;  and  afterwards,  when  the 
war  prcifed  too  heavily  on  them  in  Italy,  the  pre- 
"  fent  one  had  been  recalled  to  acl  againfl:  Hannibal. 
"  That  befides  the  Romans  having  only  nominal  ge- 
"  nerals  in  Spain,  their  veteran  army  had  been  with- 
"  drawn  from  thence  :  that  among  the  troops  which 
remained,  there  was  neither  fpirit  nor  firmncfs,  as 
they  confifted  of  an  undifcipHned  multitude  of  new 
recruits :  that  there  would  never  again  be  fuch  an 
opportunity  of  aflerting  the  liberty  of  Spain  :  that 
until  that  day,  they  had  been  flaves  either  to  the 
Carthaginians  or  Romans  ;  and  that,  not  to  one 
or  the  other  by  turns,  but  fometimes  to  both  to- 
gether :  that  the  Carthaginians  had  been  expelled 
by  the  Romans  ;  and  that  the  Romans  might  now 
be  expelled  by  the  Spaniards,   if  thefe  would  a6b 
with  unanimity,  fo  that  being  for  ever  freed  from 
the  dominion  of  foreigners,  they  might  return  to 
"  their  own  native  manners  and  rites."     By  thefe, 
and  other  the  like  difcourfes,  he  roufed  to  arms,  not 
only  his  own  countrymen,  but  the  Aufetanians  alfo, 
a  neighbouring  (fate,   with  other  nations  that    bor- 
dered   on    his   and   their   country ;   fo    that,  within 
a  few  days,  thirty  thoufand  foot  and  about  four  thou- 
fand   horfe  affembled  in  the  territory  of  Sedeta,  ac- 
cording to   his  diredlions.     On  the  other  fide,   the 
Roman  generals,  Lucius  Lentulus  and  Lucius  Man- 
lius  Acidinus,  lefl  the  war,  being  neglected  in  the 
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beginning,  fhould  fpread   with  increafing  violence,  BOOK 
united  their  armies  ;  and  conducting  them  through    XXIX. 

the  country  of  the  Aufetanians  in  as  peaceable  a  "^-^ ' 

manner  as  if  they  were  among  friends,  they  arrived  -g]  q[{qI' 
at  the  place  where  the  enemy  lay ;  and  pitched 
their  tents  at  three  miles  diftance  from  the  Spanifli 
camp.  By  fending  ambalTadors,  they  endeavoured  to 
prevail  on  them  to  lay  afide  their  arms,  but  in  vain. 
Afterwards,  the  Spaniih  horfemen  having  made  a 
fudden  attack  on  the  foragers  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  latter  fending  fome  troops  to  fupport  them  from 
one  of  their  outpofts,  there  enfued  a  battle  between 
the  cavalry,  in  which  neither  fide  gained  any  con- 
fid  erable  advantage. 

III.  At  funrife  next  day,  the  whole  force  of  the 
enemy  appeared  in  arms,  and  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle,  at  the  diftance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  Ro- 
man camp.  The  Aufetanians  were  in  the  centre, 
the  IllergetianS  formed  the  right  wing,  and  people 
of  feveral  inconfiderable  Spanifh  ftates  the  left :  be- 
tween the  wings  and  the  main  body,  they  had  left 
very  wide  intervals,  through  which  the  horfe  might 
charge  upon  occafion.  The  Romans  drew  up  their 
army  in  the  ufual  manner,  yet  fo  far  following 
the  example  of  the  enemy  as  to  leave  paflages  open 
for  the  cavalry  between  the  legions.  Lentulus,  how- 
ever, confidering  that  the  horfe  could  be  of  ufe 
only  to  that  party  which  fhould  fir  ft  make  an  attack 
on  the  enemy's  line,  divided  by  the  intervals,  com- 
manded Servius  Cornelius,  tribune  of  the  foldiers, 
to  order  them  to  charge  through  the  fame.  The 
fight  between  the  infantry  being  rather  unfavourable 
to  the  Romans  at  the  beginning,  he  was  obliged  to 
delay  for  a  time,  while  the  thirteenth  legion  from  the 
referve  was  brought  up  to  the  firft  line,  fo  as  to  fup- 
port the  twelfth,  which  had  been  pofted  in  the  left 

wing 
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BOOK  vving  ngalnfl  the  Illergetians,  and  which  began  to  give 
XXIX.    ground.     The  fight  being  reRored,  Scipio  haftened 

' • to  Lucius  Manlius,  who  was  exerting  himfelf  among 

•^•547'  the  forcmofl  battalions,   encouraging  and  fupporting 
his  men  by  a  fupply  of  frefh  troops  wherever  occa- 
fion  required,  and  acquainted  him  that  matters  were 
fafe  on  the  left  wing,  and  that  Cornehus  Scrvius, 
whom  he  had    difpatched    for   the  purpofe,  would 
quickly  afl'ail  the  enemy  on  all  fides  with  his  cavalry. 
Scarcely  had  he  uttered  thcfe  words,  when  the  Ro- 
man horfe,  pufhing  forwards  into  the  midfi:  of  their 
ranks,  threw  the  line  of  infantry  into  confufion  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  clofed  up  the  pafl'es  by  which  the 
Spanifli  horfe  were  to  have  advanced  to  a  charge. 
The   Spaniards,  therefore,  quitting  all    thoughts  of 
fighting  on  horfeback,  difmounted,  in   order  to  en- 
gage on  foot.     When  the  Roman  generals  perceived 
the  enemy's  diforder,  that  they  were  confufed  and 
terrified,    and  their  battalions  wavering,    they    en- 
couraged, they  entreated  their  men,  to  "  pufh  them 
"  brifkly  while  they  were  difmayed,  and  not  to  fufFer 
"  their   line  to  be  formed  again."     The  barbarians 
could  not  have  withftood  fo  furious  an  onfet,  had 
not  their  prince,  Indibilis,  difmounting  with  the  ca- 
valry, thrown  himfelf  into  the  front  of  the  foremoft 
battalions  of  infantry.     There  the  contell  was  fup- 
ported  for  fome  time  with  great  fury.     At  length, 
thofe  who  fought  round  the  King  fell,  overwhelmed 
with  darts,  and  he  himfelf,  continuing  to  make  re- 
fiftance,  though  ready  to  expire,  was  pinned  to  the 
earth  with  a  javelin ;  on  which  their  troops  betook 
themfelves  to   flight  in  all  parts.     The  number  of 
the  flain  was  the  greater,  becaufe  the  horfemen  had 
not   time  to  remount  their  horfes,  being  vigoroufly 
prefled  by  the  Romans,  who  did  not  relax  in  the  leaft 
until  they  had  driven  them  from  their  camp.     There 
fell  on  that  day  of  the  Spaniards  thirteen  thoufand, 

and 
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and  about  eight  hundred  were  taken.  Of  the  Ro-  BOOK 
mans,  and  their  allies,  little  more  than  two  hundred  XXIX. 
were  killed,  mod  of  them  in  the  left  wing.  The  ^^"T^"^"^ 
Spaniards,  who  were  beaten  out  of  the  camp,  or  B.C.*  20c* 
who  had  efcaped  from  the  battle,  at  firft  difperfed 
about  the  country,  and  afterwards  returned  to  their 
refpedlive  homes.  They  were  foon  after  fummoned 
thence  to  an  aifembly  by  Mandonius,  where,  after 
complaining  heavily  of  their  lofles,  and  feverely 
cenfuring  the  advifers  of  the  war,  they  came  to  a 
refolution,  that  ambafladors  fhould  be  fent  to  Scipio, 
with  propofals  to  make  furrender  of  themfelves. 
Thefe  laid  the  blame  on  Indibilis  and  the  other 
chiefs,  moft  of  whom  had  fallen  in  battle,  offering 
to  deliver  up  their  arms.  They  received  for  anfwer, 
that  "  their  furrender  would  be  accepted,  provided 
they  delivered  up  alive  Mandonius  and  the  other 
promoters  of  the  war ;  that  if  this  condition  was 
not  complied  with,  the  Romans  would  lead  their 
armies  into  the  lands  of  the  Illergetians  and  Aufe- 
*'  tanians ;  and  afterwards  into  thofe  of  the  other 
*'  ftates."  This  anfwer  the  ambaifadors  carried 
back  to  the  aifembly ;  and  there  Mandonius  and  the 
other  chiefs  were  feized  and  delivered  up  to  punifh- 
ment.  Terms  of  peace  were  then  fettled  with  the 
ftates  of  Spain,  who  were  ordered  to  pay  double 
taxes  for  that  year,  and  to  fupply  corn  for  fix 
months,  together  with  cloaks  and  veils  for  the 
army,  hoftages  being  received  from  about  thirty 
Hates.  This  tumultuary  rebellion  in  Spain  having 
been  thus  fupprelfed,  without  any  great  difficulty, 
within  the  fpace  of  a  few  days  after  its  commence- 
ment, every  warlike  operadon  was  directed  againft 
Africa. 

IV.  Caius  Lselius,  having  arrived  in  the  night  at 
Hippo  Royal,  led  out  his  foldiers  and  marines  in 
regular  bodies,  at  the  firll  light,  in  order  to  ravage 
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BOOK  the  country  ;   and,  ys  the  inhabitants  had  taken  no 
XXIX.    precautions  more  than  it  it  had  been  a  lime  of  peace, 

*"; — ' '  great  damage  was  done,  and  atirighted  mefi'cngers 

„',.'^*^"'  filled  Carthage  with  the  moft  violent  alarms;  alTirm- 
mg,  that  the  Roman   fleet  had  arrived,  and  that  it 
was  commanded   by    Scipio,    of  whole  palling  into 
Sicily  they  had  already  heard.     Nor  could  they  tell, 
with  any  degree  of  exaftnels,  while  their  fears  aggra- 
vated every  circundtance,  how  many  fhips  they  had 
feen,  or  what  number  of  men  they  had  landed.     At 
firff ,  therefore,  conllernation  and  terror,  afterwards 
melancholy    dejedfion,    feized   the  people's   minds, 
reflecting  on  the  revcrfe  of  fortune  which  had  taken 
place,  and  lamenting  that  "  they  who  lately,  flufhed 
"  with  fuccefs,  had  their  forces  lying  at  the  gates  ot 
Rome,  and  after  cutting  ofJ'  fo  many  armies  of 
the  enemy,  had  made  almofl  every  llate  in  Italy 
"  fubmit  to  them,  either   through  fear  or   choice, 
"  were   now,    from   the   current   of  fuccefs  having 
turned  againft  them,  to  behold  the  devaftation  of 
Africa,  and  the  fiege  of  Carthage  ;  and  when  they 
poifefVed   not   by  any    means    fuch   a   degree   of 
flrength  as  the  Romans   had   enjoyed  to  fupport 
"  them    under   thofe    calamines.     The    latter    had 
"•  received,  from    the  commonalty   of  Rome,    and 
from  Latium,   continually  increafing   fuppHes  of 
young    men  in    the   room    of   fo    many    legions 
deftroyed  :  but  the  citizens  of  Carthage  were  un- 
warlike,  and  equally  fo  in  the  country.     Auxili- 
aries, indeed,    they   had  procured  for  pay  from 
among  the  AiTicans ;   but    they   were  a  faithlefs 
race,  and  veering  about  with  every  blalT:  of  fortune. 
Then,  as  to  the  kings :    Syphax,  fince  his  con- 
**  ference  with  Scipio,  was  apparently  eflranged  from 
them:  Mafinifla  had  openly  renounced  iheir  alli- 
*'•  ance,    and    w-as    become    their    moll    inveterate 
"  enemy ;    fo    that    they    had    no    hope,    no    fup- 
port on  any  fide.     Neither   did    Mago  raife   any 
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"  commotions  on  the  fide  of  Gaul,   nor  join  his  BOOK 
*'  forces  to  Hannibal's :   and  Hannibal   himlelf  was    XXIX. 
"  now  declining  both  in  reputation  and  llrength.'*  ^y'Z^"'^ 
Their  minds,  which,  in  confequence  of  the  late  news,  b!c.205. 
had  funk  into  thefe  defponding  refle(5lions,  were  again 
recalled,  by  dread  of  the  impending  evils,  to  confult 
how  they  might  oppofe  the  prefent  dangers.     They 
refolved  to  levy  foldiers  with  all   hafte,  both  in  the 
city  and  the  country ;    to  hire  auxiliaries  from  the 
'  Africans  ;  to  ftrengthen  the  forts  ;  to  coiled  corn  ; 
to  prepare  weapons  and  armour ;  to  fit  out   fhips, 
and  fend  them  to  Hippo  againfl  the   Roman  fleet. 
While  they  were  thus  employed,    news  at  length 
arrived,  that  it  was  Lselius,  and  not  Sclpio,  who  had 
come  over  ;  that  his  forces  were  no  more  than  what 
were  fufficient  to  make  plundering  incurfions ;   and 
that  the  main  force  of  the  enemy  was  flill  in  Sicily. 
Thus  they  got  time  to  breathe,  and  began  to  difpatch 
embaffies  to  Syphax  and  the  other  princes,  to  endea- 
vour to  ftrengthen  their  alliances.     They  alfo  fent  to 
Philip,  with  a  promife  of  two  hundred   talents   ot 
filver*,  on  condition  that  he  invaded  Sicily  or  Italy. 
Others  were  fent  to  Italy,  to  their  two  generals  there, 
with  orders  to  ufe  every  effort  to  raife  the  apprehen- 
fions  of  the  enemy,  fo  that  Scipio  might  be  induced 
to  return  home.     To  Mago  they  fent  not  only  depu- 
ties, but  twenty-five  fhips  of  war,  fix  thoufand  foot, 
eight  hundred  horfe,  feven  elephants,  and  alfo  a  large 
fum  of  money  to  hire  auxiliaries,  whofe  fupport  might 
encourage  him  to  advance  his  army  nearer  to  the  city 
of  Rome,  and  effedf  a  junction  with  Hannibal.    Such 
were  the  preparations  and  plans  at  Carthage.    Whilft 
Laslius  was  employed  in  carrying  off  immenfe  booty 
from  the  country,  which  he  found  deftitute  of  arms 
and  protection,  Mafinifla,  roufed  by  the  report  of  the 
arrival  of  a  Roman  fleet,  came  to  him  attended  by  a 
few  horfemen.     He  complained    that    "  Scipio  was 

H  2  **  dilatory 
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BOOK  *'  dilatory  in    the  bufinefs ;    otherwife    before  that 
XXIX.    "  time  he  would  have  brought  over  his   army  imo 

^^TZ"' '  "  Africa,  while  the   Carthaginians   were   difmaycd, 

•  -547  u  ^^^  Syphax  engaged  in  wars  with  his  neighbours. 
'"  *'  That  the  latter  was  irrefolure  and  undetermined  ; 
"  and  that  if  time  were  allowed  him  to  fettle  his 
*'  own  affairs  as  he  liked,  it  would  be  feen  that  he 
"  had  no  fincere  attachment  to  the  Romans."  He 
defired  him  to  "  exhort  and  flimulate  Scipio  to 
adivity  ;"  alluring  him,  that  "  himfelf,  though 
driven  from  his  kingdom,  would  join  him  with 
no  contemptible  force,  both  of  horfe  and  foot.'* 
He  faid,  that  "  Laelius  ought  not  to  make  any  ffay 
"  in  Africa  :  that  he  believed  a  fleet  had  failed  from 
Carthage,  which  it  would  not  be  very  fafe  to  en- 
counter in  the  ab fence  of  Scipio."  After  this 
difcourfe,  MafmilTa  departed  ;  and  next  day  Lashus 
fet  fail  from  Hippo,  having  his  fhips  laden  with  fpoil ; 
and,  returning  to  Sicily,  delivered  MafmifTa's  melTage 
to  Scipio. 

V.  About  the  fame  time,  the  fliips  which  had  been 
fent  from  Carthage  to   Mago,  arrived  on  the  coad 
between  the  country  of  the  Albingaunian  Ligurians 
and  Genoa,  near  which  place  the  Carthaginian  hap- 
pened at  that  time  to  lie  with  his  fleet.     On  receiving 
orders  from  the  deputies  to  collect  as  great  a  number 
of  troops  as  pofllble,   he  immediately  held  a  council 
of  the  Gauls  and  Ligurians,  (for  there  was  a  vafl: 
multitude  of  both  nations  prefent,)  and  told  them  that 
he  had  been  fent  for  the  purpofe  of  refl^oring  them 
to  hberty,  and,  as  they  themfclves  faw,  aid  was 
now  afforded  him  from  home.  But  with  what  force, 
with  how  great  an  army  the  war  was  to  be  carried 
on,  was  a  matter   that  depended   entirely  upon 
them.     That  there  were  two  Roman  armies,  one 
in  Gaul,  another  in  Etruria ;    and  he  was  well 
"  aflured  that  Spurius  Lucretius  would  join  his  forces 
"  to  thofe  of  Marcus  Liviusj   wherefore  they  on 
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"  their  fide  muft  arm  many  thoufands,  to  enable  BOOK 
them  to  oppofe  two  Roman  generals  and  two  ar-    XXTX. 
mies."     The  Gauls  anfwered,  that  "  they  had  the  y  }/      ' 
ftrongeft  inclination  to  a6t  as  he  advifed  ;  but  as  b!c.2oc. 
they  had  one  Roman  army  in  the   heart  of  their 
country,  and  another  in  the  next  adjoining  pro- 
vince of  Etruria,  almofl  within  their  fight,  if  it 
fliould  be  publicly  known  that  they  gave  aid  to 
the  Carthaginians,  thofe  two  armies  would  imme- 
diately commence  hoftilities  againft  them  on  both 
"  fides.**     They  requefled  him  to  "  demand  fuch 
afliftance  only  as  the  Gauls  could  fupply  in  fecret. 
The  Ligurians,*'  they  faid,  "  were  at   liberty  to 
determine  as  they  thought  fit,  the  Roman  camps 
being  far  diflant  from  their  lands  and  cities  j  be- 
"  fide,   it  was  reafonable  that  they  fhould  arm  their 
"  youth,  and  take  their  part  in  the  war.**     This  the 
Ligurians  did  not  decline ;   they  only  required  two 
months  time  to  make  their  levies.     Mago,  having 
fent  home  the  Gauls,  hired  foldiers  privately  in  their 
country ;  provifions  alfo  of  all  kinds  were  fent  to 
him  fecretly  by  their  feveral  flates.    Marcus  Livius  led 
his  army  of  volunteer  flaves  from  Etruria  into  Gaul, 
and  having  joined  Lucretius,  kept  himfelf  in  readi- 
nefs  to  oppofe  Mago,  if  he  Ihould  move  from  Liguria 
towards  the  city;  intending,  if  the  Carthaginian  fhould 
keep  himfelf  quiet  under  that  corner  of  the  Alps,  to 
continue  in  the  fame  diftridt,  near  Ariminum,  for  the   . 
protection  of  Italy. 

VL  After  the  return  of  Caius  Lselius  from  Africa, 
although  Scipio  was  urged  to  expedition  by  the  repre- 
fentations  of  Mafiniffa,  and  the  foldiers,  on  feeing 
the  fpoil  which  was  landed  from  the  fhips,  were  in- 
flamed with  a  defire  of  pafling  over  immediately ; 
yet  this  more  important  bufinefs  was  interrupted  by 
one  of  fmaller  confideration,  the  recovery  of  Locri ; 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  general  defedion  of  Italy, 
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BOOK   had   revolted    to  the   Cartlrai^iniiins.     The  hope  of 
^"^I^-    accomplilliing  this  was  kindled  by  a  very  trifling  cir- 
^^^    7  cumllance  :  the  operations  in  Bruitium  were  rather 
b!c.20'.  predatory  excurfions  than  a  reguhir  war;   the  Numi- 
dians  having  begun  the  praclice,  and   the  Bruttians 
readily  joining  in  it,  not  more  from  their  connection 
with  the  Carthaginians,  than  from  their  own  natural 
difpofition.     At  length   the  Romans  themfelves,  by 
a  kind  of  contagion,  became  equally  fond  of  plunder  ; 
and,  when  not  prevented  by  thir  officers,  made  ex- 
curfions into  the  enemy's  country.     By  iJiefe,  fome 
Locrenfians,  who  had  come  out  of  the  city,  had  been 
furroundcd,  and  carried  oH  to  Rhegium  ;  and  among 
whom  were  fome  artizans,   who  happened   to  have 
been  often  hired  by  the  Carthaginians,  to  work  in 
the    citadel   of  Locri.     They  were   known   by  the 
chiefs  of  the  Locrenfians,  who,  having  been  banifhed 
by  the  oppofiie  fadlion  which  had   given  up  the  city 
to  Hannibal,  had  retired  to  Rhegium.    The  prifoners, 
after  anfwering   many  of  their  enquiries   concerning 
affairs  at  home,  gave  them  hopes,  that  if  they  were 
ranfomcd  and  fent  back,  they  might  be  able  to  put 
the  citadel  into  their  hands ;  telling  them  that  they 
had   their   refidence  in  it,  and  were  entirely  trufted 
by  the  Carthaginians.     In  confequence   of  this,  the 
faid  chiefs,  vi'ho  anxioufly  longed  to  return  to  Locri, 
inflamed  at  the  fame  time  with  a  defire  of  revenge, 
immediatelv  ranfonied  and   fent    home  thefe   men  : 
having  firfl  fettled  the  plan  for  the  execution  of  their 
projed,  with  the  fignals  which  were  to  be  given  and 
obferved  between  them  at  a  dillance.   Thev  then  went 
themfelves  to  Scipio,  to  Syracufe,  where  iome  of  the 
exiles  were,  and  informing  him  of  the  promiles  made 
by  the  prifoners,  infpired  probable  hopes  of  luccefs. 
On  this,  the  conful  difpatched  IMarcus  Sergius  and 
Publius  Matienus,  military  tribunes,  (the  exiles  accom- 
panying them,)  with  orders  to  lead  three  thoufand  men 

from 
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from  Rhegium  to  Locri,  and  for  Ouintus  Pleminius,  BOOK 
proprietor,  to  give  afiiftance  in  the  bufmefs.  Thefe  ^^IX. 
fetout  as  commanded,  carrying  fcaling  ladders  litted  Y.R.C47. 
to  the  height  of  the  citadel,  according  to  their  in-  B.C.  205. 
formation,  and  about  midnight  they  gave  the  fignal 
from  the  place  appointed,  to  thofe  who  were  to  be- 
tray that  fortrefs.  Thefe  were  prepared,  and  en  the 
watch ;  and,  letting  down  from  their  fide,  ma- 
chines made  for  the  purpofe,  received  the  Romans 
as  they  climbed  up  in  feveral  places  at  once.  They 
then  fell  on  the  Carthaginian  centinek,  who,  not 
apprehending  any  danger,  were  fafl  afleep  ;  their 
dying  groans  were  the  firft  found  heard.  A  fudden 
confternation  followed  as  the  remainder  awoke,  with 
a  general  confufion  from  being  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  caufe  of  alarm.  At  length,  the  greater  part  of 
them  being  roufed  from  fleep,  the  truth  was  difco- 
vered.  And  now  every  one  called  loudly  to  arms ; 
that  the  enemy  were  in  the  citadel  j  that  the  centinels 
were  flain.  The  Romans,  being  much  inferior  in 
number,  would  certainly  have  been  overpov.'ered,  had 
not  a  fliout,  raifed  by  thofe  who  were  at  the  outfide 
of  the  citadel,  prevented  the  garrifon  from  difcerning 
on  what  fide  the  danger  threatened,  while  the  dark- 
nefs  of  the  night  aggravated  every  fear.  The  Car- 
thaginians, fuppofmg  that  the  citadel  had  been  fur- 
prifed  and  laken,  without  attempting  a  conteft,  fled  to 
another  fortrefs  not  far  diftant  from  this.  The 
inhabitants  held  the  city  which  lay  between  thefe 
flrong  holds,  as  a  prize  for  the  conquerors,  flight 
engagements  happening  every  day.  Quintus  Pl-e- 
minius  commanded  the  Roman,  Hamilcar  the  Car- 
thaginian garrifon,  both  of  whom  increafed  their 
forces  daily,  by  calling  in  aid  from  the  neighbour- 
ing places.  At  length  Hannibal  prepared  to  come 
thither,  fo  that  the  Romans  could  not  have  kept 
their  ground,  had  not  the  principal  part  <pf  the  Lo- 
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BOOK  crenfians,  rxafpcrated   by  the  pride  and   avarice  of 
XXIX.    the  Carthaginians,  inclined  to  their  fide. 

-n  r'lol        ^^^^-   -^^^  '^o"  *^^  Scij)io  was  informed  that  the  dan- 
ger increiifcd   at  Locri,  and  that  Hannibal  was  ap- 
proaching, he  began  to  fear,  left  even  the  garrifon 
might  be  endangered,  as  it  was  not  eafy  to  retreat  from 
it ;  he   therefore  left  the  command  at  Mefl'ana  to  his 
brother,  Lucius  Scipio,  and  going  on  board  as  foon  as 
the  tide  turned,  he  let  his   fhips  drive  with  the  cur- 
rent.    On   the  other  hand,   Hannibal  fent  forward 
directions  from   the  river  Aleces,  which   is  not  far 
from  Locri,  that  his  party,  at  dawn  of  day,  fhould 
attack  the  Romans  and  Locrenfians  with  their  whole 
force ;    in    order    that,   while   the   attention    of   all 
fliould   be  turned  to  the  tumult  occafioned   thereby, 
he   might  make  an  unexpedled  alfault  on    the   op- 
pofite   fide  of  the  city.     When,  at  the  firft  appear- 
ance of  day-light,  he  found  that   the  battle  was  be- 
gun, he  did   not  choofe  to  attempt  the  citadel,  in 
which  there  was  not  room,  had  he  even  gained  it, 
for  fuch  numbers  to  adl,  nor  had  he  brought  ladders 
to  effeft  a  fcalade.     Ordering,  therefore,  the  bag- 
gage to  be  thrown  together  in  a  heap,  he  drew  up 
his  army  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  walls,  to  terrify 
the  enemy  ;   and  while  all   things  necelfary  for  the 
alfault   were  getting  ready.,   he  rode  round  the  city 
with  feme  Numidian  horlemen   to  find  out  the  pro- 
pereft  place  at   which    it  might  be  made.     As   he 
advanced  near  the  rampart,  the  perfon  next  to  him 
happening  to   be  ftruck  by  a  dart  from  a  fcorpion, 
he  was  fo  terrified  at  the  danger  to  which  he  had 
been  expofed,  that  he  ordered  a  retreat  to  be  founded, 
and  fortified    his  camp   far   beyond  the  reach  of  a 
weapon.     The  Roman  fleet   arrived   from  Melfana 
at  Locri,  while  fome  hours  of  day  remained,  fo  that 
the  troops  were   all  landed  and   brought  into  the 

city 
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city  before  funfet.    Next  day,  the  Carthaginians,  from     BO  O  K 
the   citadel,  began  the  fight.     Hannibal,  now  fur-  .     1^     '^ 
nifhed  with  fcaling  ladders,  and  every  thing  proper  Y.R.547' 
for  an  aflault,  was  coming  up  to  the  walls,  when,  on  B.C.  205 
a  fudden,  a  gate  flying  open,  the  Romans  rufhed  out 
upon  him,  when  he  apprehended  nothing  lefs  than 
fuch  an  encounter,  and,  as  the  attack  was  unexpedled, 
two  hundred  of  his  men  were  flain.     The  reft  Han- 
nibal carried  back  to  the  camp,  as  foon  as  he  under- 
ftood  that  the  conful  was  there  in  perfon  ;  and  fend- 
ing direftions  to  thofe  who  were  in  the  lefl'er  citadel, 
to  take  care  of  themfelves,  he  decamped  by  night. 
On  which,    fetting  fire  to  the  houfes  there,  in  or- 
der to  obftruft  any  operations  of  the  enemy,  they 
haflened  away,    as   if   flying    from   a   purfuit,    and 
overtook  the  main  body  of  their  army  at  the  clofe 
of  day. 

VIII.  When  Scipio  faw  both  citadel  and  camp 
deferted  by  the  enemy,  he  fummoned  the  Locrenfrans 
to  an  aflTembly,  rebuked  them  feverely  for  their 
revolt,  inflidled  punifhment  on  the  chief  promoters 
of  it,  and  beftowed  their  effects  on  the  leaders  of 
the  oppofite  faction,  as  a  reward  for  their  extra- 
ordinary fidelity  towards  the  Romans.  As  to  the 
community  of  the  Locrenfians,  he  faid,  "  he  would 
"  neither  make  any  grant  to  them,  nor  take  any 
"  thing  from  them.  Let  ihem  fend  ambafladors 
''  to  Rome,  where  they  would  obtain  fuch  a  fettle- 
"  ment  of  their  affairs  as  the  fenate  fhould  judge 
"  reafonable.  Of  this  he  was  confident,  that,  though 
"  they  had  defer ved  harfh  treatment  from  the 
"  greatly  provoked  Romans,  they  would  yet  enjoy  a 
"  better  ftate  in  fubjeftion  to  them  than  under  their 
**  profeflTed  friends  the  Carthaginians."  Then,  leav- 
ing Quintus  Pleminius,  lieutenant-general,  with  the 
troops  which  had  taken  the  citadel,  to  defend  the 
city,  he  returned  to  MeflTana  with  the  forces  which 

he 
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BOOK  h<^'  'i'"^l  brought  from  thence.  The  Locrcnlians, 
XXIX.  after  their  revolt  from  the  Roman.-^,  had  been  treated 
**■:; — "^  ^  by  the  Carthaginians  with  fuch  haughtinefs  and 
BC  -0-'  cruehy,  that  they  could  now  have  endured  a  lefler 
degree  of  feverity  not  only  with  patience,  but  almoit 
with  content.  But  in  all  exceflfes,  fo  much  did  Plemi- 
nius  furpafs  Hamilcar,  who  had  commanded  their 
garrifon,  and  the  Roman  foldicrs  the  Carthaginians, 
that  there  feemed  to  be  a  greater  emulation  between 
them  in  vices  than  in  arms.  Not  one  of  thofe  acls, 
which  render  the  power  of  a  fuperior  odious  to  the 
helplefs,  was  left  unpradifed  on  the  inhabitants  by 
the  commander  or  his  troops  :  the  moil  fhocking  in- 
fults  were  offered  to  their  perfons,  to  their  children, 
and  to  their  wives.  Nor  did  their  avarice  refrain 
even  from  the  plundering  of  things  facred  ;  infomuch, 
that  not  only  the  temples  were  violated,  but  even  the 
treafure  of  Froferpine  was  feized,  which  through  all 
ages  had  remained  untouched,  except  by  Pyrrhus, 
who  made  reftitution  of  the  fpoil,  together  with  a 
large  atonement  for  his  facrilcge.  Therefore,  as  at 
that  time  the  King's  fhips,  after  being  wrecked 
and  fhattered,  had  brought  nothing  fafe  to  land, 
except  the  facred  money  of  the  goddefs,  fo  now, 
that  fame  money,  by  a  different  kind  of  vengeance, 
infpired  with  madneis  all  thofe  who  were  polluted  by 
the  robbery  of  the  temple,  and  turned  them  againlh 
each  other  with  hoftile  fury,  general  againft  general, 
foldier  againft  foldier. 

IX.  Plemlnius  was  governor  in  chief ;  that  part  of 
the  foldiers  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
Rhegium  were  under  his  own  immediate  command  ; 
the  reft  under  military  tribunes.  Thefe  tribunes, 
Sergius  and  Matienus,  happened  to  meet  one  ot 
Pleminius's  foldiers  running  away  with  a  filver  cup, 
which  he  had  taken  by  force  out  of  the  houfe  of  a 
citizen,    the    owners    purfuing    him ;   on    the    cup 

being 
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being  taken  from  him,  by  order  of  the  tribunes,  at  BOOK 
firll   ill  language  was  ufed,    then  enfued  clamour ;    XXIX.  ■ 
and  at  length  a  fcuffle  between  the  foldiers  of  Plemi-  ^^T'^^^'"^ 
nius   and  thofe  of  the  tribunes.     The   dillurbance  jj^c'Jo?- 
increafmg,  as  any  happened  to   come   up  to   aflifl 
their  party,  Pleminius's  men,  being  worfted,   ran  to 
him  in  crowds,  fliewing  their  blood  and  wounds, 
with  violent  outcries  and  expreflions  of  refentment, 
and  recounting  the  reproaches  that  had  been  thrown 
on  himfelf;  which  fo  inflamed    him,   that,   rufhing 
out  of  his  houfe,    and  calling  the  tribunes   before 
him,  he  ordered  them  to  be  dripped,  and  the  rods 
to  be  prepared.     As  fome  time  was  fpent  in  Itripping 
them,  (for  they  made  refiilance,  and  implored  aid,) 
on  a  fudden  their  own  foldiers,  rendered  bold  by 
their  late  fuccefs,  ran  together  from  all  parts,  as  if 
they  had  been  called  to  arms  againft  an  enemy.     On 
feeing  the  perfons  of  the  tribunes  already  injured  by 
the  rods,  they  were  fuddenly  feized  with  fuch   un- 
governable rage,  that  without  regard  either  to  his 
dignity,  or  even  to  humanity,    after   having  cruelly 
•abufed  his  lidtors,  they  afl'aulted  the  general  himfelf; 
and  having  furrounded  and  feparated  him  from  his 
party,  they  dreadfully  mangled  him,  cutting  off  his 
nofe  and  ears,  and  leaving  him  almoft  without   life. 
Accounts  of  thefe  tranfaftions  being  carried  to  Mef- 
fana,   Scipio,  a  few  days  after,  failed  over   to  Locri 
in  a  fhip  of  fix  banks  of  oars :  and  having  brought 
Pleminius  and  the  tribunes  to  trial  before  him,  he 
acquitted  Pleminius,  and  continued  him  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  place ;  adjudged  the  tribunes  guilty, 
and  threw  them  into  chains,  that  they  might  be  fent 
to  Rome  to  the  fenate :  he  then  returned  to  Mef- 
fana,  and  went  from    thence  to  Syracufe.     Plemi- 
nius, giving  a  loofe  to  his  rage,  becaufe  he  thought 
that    the    injury  done   him    had    been    treated    too 
lightly   by  Scipio,    and   that   no  "other  perfon  was 
qualified  to  rate  the  penalty  in  fuch  a  cafe  but  he 
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BOOK  ^'ho  had  fuffeicd  the  wrong,  ordered  the  tribunes  to 
XXIX.    be  dragged  before  him.    After  having  made  them  un- 

^ — "* '  dcrgo  the  utmoil  degree  of  torture  which  the  human 

Tj  p  ^■^^'  body  is  capable  of  enduring,  he  put  them  to  death  ; 
and  not  fati^fied  with  the  punifliment  thus  inflided, 
he  cafl;  them  out  without  burial.  The  like  cruelty 
he  ufcd  towards  the  chiefs  of  the  Locrenfians,  who, 
as  he  heard,  liad  complained  to  Scipio  of  the  treat- 
ment they  had  received  at  his  hands.  But  the  ex- 
treme fcverities  which  he  had  formerly  praclifed  on 
thofe  allies  through  lull  and  avarice,  he  now  multi- 
plied through  rage  and  refentment,  bringing  infamy 
and  deteftation  not  only  on  himfelf,  but  on  the  ge- 
neral alfo. 

X.  The  time   of  the  elections  was  now  drawing 
near,  when  a  letter  was  brought  to  Rome  from  Pub- 
lius  Licinius   the   conful,  dating,  that  "  he  and   his 
*'  army  were   afflifted  with  a  grievous  licknefs,  and 
that  they  could  not  have  flood  their  ground,  had 
not  the  diforder  attacked  the  enemy  with  the  fame, 
or  even  greater,  violence.    As  therefore  he  could 
not  come  to  the  elcclions,  he  would,  if  the  Fa- 
thers  approved  of  it,  nominate  Quintus  Cascilius 
Metellus,    dictator,  for    the    purpofe    of  holding 
"  them.     That  it  was  for  the  interefl  of  the  ftate, 
that  the  army  of  Quintus  Ca^cilius  (hould  be  dif- 
banded,  as  it  could  be  of  no  ufe  at  prefent,  Han- 
nibal having  already  retired  into  winter-quarters ; 
and  befides,  fo  powerful  was  the  dillemper  in  that 
camp,  that  unlefs  they  were  fpeedily  feparated,  not 
one  of  them  probably  would  furvive.'*    The  fenate 
left  it  with  the  conful  to  determine  concerning  thofe 
matters,  in  fuch  manner  as  he  fhould  judge  bed  for 
the  good  ot   the  nation,  and  his  own  honour.     The 
city  was  at  that  time  fuddenly  engaged  in  a  confidera- 
tion  refpecling  religion.    Frequent  fhowers  of  ftones 
having   fallen,    the   Sybilline   books  were  on   that 
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occafion  infpe£led ;  in  which  were  found  certain  BOOK 
verfes,  importing,  that  "  whenfoever  a  foreign  enemy  XXIX. 
"  fhall  have  carried  war  into  the  land  of  Italy,  l^T""^''"—' 
"  he  may  be  expelled  and  conquered,  if  the  Idasan  -q'q'^^^' 
"  Mother  be  brought  from  Peffinus  to  Rome." 
Thefe  verfes,  difcovered  by  the  decemvirs,  affedted 
the  fenate  the  more,  becaufe  the  ambafladors  who 
had  carried  the  offering  to  Delphi,  affirmed  alfo, 
that  they  had  performed  facrifice,  and  confulted  the 
Pythian  Apollo ;  and  that  the  oracle  had  anfwered, 
that  the  Romans  would  foon  obtain  a  much  greater 
viftory  than  that  which  g^ve  them  the  fpoils  of 
which  their  offering  was  compofed.  They  confi- 
dered  as  a  confirmation  of  the  fame,  that  Scipio*s 
mind  was  impelled,  as  it  were,  by  fome  prefages 
of  an  end  to  the  war,  when  he  had  fo  earneftly  in- 
fifted  on  having  Africa  for  his  province.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  they  might  the  fooner  acquire  the  en- 
joyment of  this  triumph,  portended  to  them  by  the 
fates,  omens,  and  oracles,  they  fet  about  confidering 
how  the  goddefs  might  be  tranfported  to  Rome. 

XI.  The  Romans  were  not  in  alliance  with  any 
of  the  ftates  of  i^fia.  However,  recollecting  that 
iEfculapius  had  formerly,  on  occafion  of  a  pefti- 
lence,  been  brought  from  Greece  before  any  con- 
nexion with  that  country ;  that  they  had  already 
commenced  a  friendfhip  with  King  Attains,  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  united  in  the  war  againft  Philip, 
and  that  he  would  probably  do  any  thing  in  his 
power  to  oblige  the  Roman  people,  they  came  to 
a  refolution  of  fending  as  ambaffadors  to  him,  Mar- 
cus Valerius  Lsevinus,  who  had  been  twice  conful, 
and  had  commanded  in  Greece ;  Marcus  Csecilius 
Metellus,  who  had  been  praetor ;  Servius  Sulpicius 
Galba,  who  had  been  asdile;  and  two  who  had  been 
quseflors,  Caius  Tremellius  Flaccus  and  Marcus 
Valerius   Falto.      A  convoy  of  five   quinqueremes 
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V,  O  O  K  was    ordered    for    them,    that    they    might    appear 
XXIX.     with  fuitable  grandeur  in  thofe  countries  where  they 
':T^    7  wifhcd    to  [)rocure  a   refpcdV  for  the  Roman  name- 
B.C.  20?'.    ^  '^^  ambalTadors  in  their  way  to  Afia,  having  landed 
and  gone    to  Delphi  to   the  oracle,   inquired   what 
hopes  might  be  entertained  of  accompUfliing  the  bufi- 
nefs  on  which  the y  had  been  fent :  they  were  anfwered, 
it   is  faid,  that  "  they  would  obtain  what  they  were 
in  fearch  of  by  means  of  King  Attalus  ;  and  that.^ 
when  they   fhould  have   carried   the  Goddefs  to 
Rome,  they  were  to  take  care  that  the  bed  man 
hi  the  city  \xas  the  exercifer  of  the  laws  oi   hofpi- 
tality  towards  her."     On  coming  to  the  King  at 
Pergamus,  he  received  them  khidly,  conducted  them 
to  Peflinus  in  Phrygia,  dehvcred  to  them  the  facred 
ilone,   which  the  natives  faid  was  the  mother  of  the 
gods,  and  defired  them  to  convey  it  to  Rome.    Mar- 
cus Valerius  Falto,  being  fent  homeward  before  the 
reft,  brought  an  [account  that  they  were  returning 
with  the  goddefs ;  and  that  the   beft  man  in  Rome 
muft  be  fought  out  to  pay  her  the  due  rites  of  hofpi- 
tality.    Quintus  Cscilius  Metellus  was,  by  the  conful 
in  Bruttium,  nominated  dictator,  for  the  purpofe  of 
holding  the  elections,  and  his  army  was  dilbanded. 
Lucius  Veturius  Philo  was  made  mafter  of  the  horfe. 
The  elections  were  held  by  the  dictator  ;  the  con- 
fuls  elected  were    Marcus  Cornelius  Cethegus   and 
Publius   Sempronius  Tuditanus,    the    latter    abfent, 
being  employed    in   the  province  of  Greece.     The 
praetors  w^ere  then  elected  :  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero, 
Marcus  Marcius  Ralla,  Lucius  Scribonius  Libo,  and 
Marcus   Pomponius  Matho.     As   foon  as  the  elec- 
tions were  fmilhed,  the  dictator  refigned  his  office. 
The   Roman   ganies  were  repeated  thrice,  the    ple- 
beian [(ivt^n  times.     The  curule  ^ediles  were  Cneius 
and    Lucius    Cornehus   Lentulus ;    Lucius  held  the 
province  of  Spain,  and  being   ele(5ted  while  there, 
continued  abfent  during  the  whole  time  of  his  office. 

Tiberius 
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Tiberius  Claudius  Afellus  and  Marcus  Junius  Pen-  BOOK 
nus   were   plebeian  a^dlles.     In   that   year   Marcus    XXIX. 
Marcellus  dedicated   the  temple  of  Virtue,  at  the  ^^'"'""^ 
Capuan  gate,  feventeen  years  after  it  had  been  vowed  Bx.205. 
by  his  father  at  Ciaftidium  in  Gaul,   during  his  firft 
confulate.     Marcus   ^milius    Regillus,    flamen   of 
Mars,  died  that  year. 

Xn.  During  the  two  laft  years,  the  affairs  of 
Greece  had  been  neglefted :  a  circumftance  which 
enabled  Philip  to  reduce  the  ^tolians,  thus  forfaken 
by  the  Romans,  on  whofe  aid  alone  they,  relied. 
They  were  therefore  obliged  to  fue  for,  and  agree  to 
a  peace  on  fuch  terms  as  the  King  fhould  impofe : 
but  had  he  not  ufed  every  effort  to  haff:en  the  con- 
clufion  of  it,  Publius  Sempronius,  proconful,  who 
fucceeded  Sulpicius  in  the  command,  would  have 
fallen  upon  him  (while  engaged  in  fettling  the  treaty ) 
with  ten  thoufand  foot,  one  thoufand  horfe,  ar^d 
thirty-five  ffiips'of  war ;  no  fmall  force  in  fupport  of 
an  ally.  The  peace  was  fcarcely  concluded,  when 
news  was  brought  to  Philip  that  the  Romans  had 
come  to  Dyrrachium;  that  the  Parthinians,  and 
other  neighbouring  nations,  feeing  a  profpeft  of 
changing  their  fituation,  were  in  motion,  and  that 
Dimallum  was  befien-ed.     The  Romans  had  turned 

o 

their  operations  to  that  fide,  inffead  of  going  for- 
ward to  the  afliffance  of  the  ^tolians,  whither  they 
had  been  fent,  provoked  at  the  peace  thus  made  with 
the  King  without  their  concurrence,  and  contrary  to 
the  treaty.  On  the  receipt  of  this  news,  Philip,  fearing 
left  fome  greater  commotions  might  arife  among  the 
neighbouring  nations  and  dates,  proceeded  by  long 
marches  to  Apollonia,  to  which  place  Sempronius 
had  retired,  after  fending  his  lieutenant-general, 
Lstorius,  with  part  of  the  forces  and  fifteen  fhips, 
to  jEtolia,  that  he  might  take  a  view  of  the  fituation 
of  affairs,  and,  if  poffible,  annihilate  the  compad  of 

that 
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BOOK  that  people  with  the  Macedonian.     Philip  laid  wafte 
XXIX.    the    lands  ot    the   Apollonians,   and,  marching  his 
)T^    -^  forces  up  to  the  city,  offered   the   Komans  battle ; 
B.C.205!  ^'^^y'  however,  remained  quiet,  only  defending  the 
walls,  while  his  force  was  infufficient  for  laying  fiege 
to  the  place.     He  was  yet  defirous  of  concluding  a 
peace  with  the  Romans,  as  with  the  /Etolians ;  or, 
if  that  could   not   be   accomplifhed,  of  obtaining  a 
truce;  and,  not  choofing  to  provoke  their   refent- 
ment  farther  by  a  new  conteft,  he  withdrew  into  his 
own   kingdom.     At    the    fame    time    the    Epirots, 
wearied  by  the  length  of  the  war,  having  firfl  tried 
the  difpofition  of  the  Romans,  fent  ambafladors  to 
Philip  concerning  a  general  peace  ;  affirming  that  they 
were  very  confident  it  might  be  brought  about,  if  he 
would  come  to  a  conference  with  Publius  Sempronius, 
the  Roman  general.     They  eafily  prevailed  on  him  to 
pafs  into  Epirus,  for  the  King  himfelf  was  not  averfe 
from  the  meafure.     There  is  a  city  in  Epirus  called 
Phoenice;  there  Philip,  having  conferred  with  Eropus, 
and  Dardas,  and  Philip,  praetors  of  the  Epirots,  had 
afterwards  a  meeting  with  Publius  Sempronius.  Amy- 
nander  alfo.  King  of  the  Athamanians,  was  prefent 
at  the  conference,  together  with  other  magiftrates  of 
the  Epirots  and    Acarnanians.      Philip  the  praetor 
fpoke  firft,  and  entreated  both   the    King   and   the 
Roman  general  to  put  an  end  to  hoflilities ;  and  to 
confider,  in  a  favourable  light,  the  liberty  which  the 
Epirots  took  in  mediating  between  them.     Publius 
Sempronius  dictated  the  terms  of  peace  ;  —  That  the 
Parthinians,  and  Dimallum,  and  Bargulum,  and  Eu- 
genium,    fhould    be    under    the    dominion    of    the 
Romans;     that  Atintania   fliould   be   ceded  to    the 
Macedonian,   if,  on  fending  ambafladors,  he  fhould 
obtain  it  from  the  fenate.     Peace    being   agreed    to 
on  thefe  terms,    the   King   included  in   the  treaty 
Prufias  King  of  Bithynia,  the  Achgeans,  Boeotians, 
Theflalians,    Acarnanians,    and    Epirots.     On   the 
fide  of  the  Romans,  were  included  the  Ilians,  King 

Attalus, 
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Attalus,  Pleuratus,  Nabis,  tyrant  of  the  LacedEcmo-  BOOK 
nians,  the  Eleans,  Meflenians,  and  Athenians.     The    XXIX. 
conditions  were  committed  to  writing,  and  figned  by  y.K.  C4.7 
both  parties,  a  truce  being  made  for  two  months,  to  B.C. 205. 
allow  time  for  ambafladors  to  be  lent  to   Rome,  in 
order  that  the  people  might  ratify  the  whole.    Every 
one  of  the  tribes  aflented  to  it,  becaufe,  having  turned 
their  efforts  againll  Africa,    they  wiflied  to  be  eafed 
for  the  prefent  from  every  other  enemy.     When  all 
was  fettled,  Publius  Sempronius  went  home  to  Rome, 
to  attend  to  the  duties  of  his  confulfhip, 

XIII.  In  the  confulate  of  Marcus  Cornelius  and  Y.R.54g. 
Publius  Sempronius,  which  was  the  fifteenth  year  of  '"•^•204» 
the  Punic  war,  the  provinces  were  thus  decreed  :  — 
to  Cornelius,  Etruria,  with  the  old  army ;  to  Sem- 
pronius, Bruttium,  with  power  to  levy  new  legions. 
Of  the  praetors,  to  Marcus  Marcius  fell  the  city 
jurifdidion  ;  to  Lucius  Scribonius  Libo,  the  foreign, 
and  to  the  fame  perfon,  Gaul ;  to  Marcus  Pompo- 
nius  Matho,  Sicily ;  and  to  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero, 
Sardinia.  Publius  Scipio's  command  was  prolonged 
for  a  year,  with  the  fame  army  and  the  fame  fleet  he 
then  had  :  as  was  alfo  that  of  Publius  Licinius,  who 
was  ordered  to  hold  Bruttium,  with  two  legions,  as 
long  as  the  conful  fhould  judge  it  to  be  for  the  inte- 
refl  of  the  ftate  that  he  fhould  continue  in  that  pro- 
vince. Marcus  I-ivius,  and  Spurius  Lucretius,  alfc? 
held  on  their  commillions,  with  the  two  legions  with 
which  they  had  protected  Gaul  againft  Mago  ;  and 
likewife  Cneius  Oftavius,  v^ho,  after  delivering  up 
Sardinia  and  the  legion  to  Tiberius  Claudius,  was, 
with  forty  fhips  of  war,  to  defend  the  fea-coaft,  \vithin 
fuch  limits  as  the  fenate  fhould  appoint.  To  Marcus 
Pomponius,  prastor  in  Sicily,  two  legions  of  the 
forces  that  had  been  at  Cannae  were  decreed  ;  and  it 
was  ordered,  that,  of  the  propraetors  (Titus  Quin- 
tius  and  Caius  Hoftilius  Tubulus),  the  former  fhould 

VOL.  IV.  I  hold  - 
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BOOK  liolti  Tarcntum,  the  latter  Capua,  as  in  the  former 
XXIX     year,  each  with  the  old  garrilbn.     With   refpecl   to 
^TTT^    ~^  Spain,  it  was  referred  to  the  people  to  determine  on 
B  C  20J.*  ^'^^  ^^°  proconfuls  who  fliould  be  fent  thither  ;  when 
all   the  tribes  agreed  in  ordering  Lucius  Cornelius 
Lcntulus,  and  Lucius   Manlius  Acidinus,  in  quality 
of  proconfuls,    to  hold  the  command  of  that  pro- 
vince in  the  fame  manner  as  they  had  held  it  the 
year  before.     The  confuls  gave  diredlions  for  a  levy 
of  foldiers,  out  of  whom  they  might  at  once  form 
the  new  legions  for  Bruttium,  and  fill  up  the  num- 
bers of  the  other  armies ;  for  fuch  were  the  orders 
of  the  fenate. 

XIV.  Africa  had  not  yet  been  publicly  declared  a 
province, — the  fenate,  I  fuppofe,  keeping  the  matter 
fecret,  left  the  Carthaginians  fliould  get  intelligence 
of  it.  The  city,  however,  was  filled  with  fanguine 
hopes  that  a  decifive  blow  would  foon  be  flruck  on 
that  fhore,  and  that  there  would  be  an  end  to  the 
Punic  war.  From  this  caufe  arofe  abundance  of 
fuperflitious  notions ;  and  the  minds  of  the  people 
bee?  me  difpofed  both  to  believe  and  to  propagate 
accounts  of  prodigies,  of  which  a  very  great  number 
were  reported  :  "  that  two  funs  had  been  feen,  and 
"  that  in  the  night-time  light  had  fuddenly  appeared  : 
"  that,  at  Setia,  a  blaze  like  that  of  a  torch  had 
"  been  obferved,  extending  from  eaft  to  wefl: :  that 
at  Tarracina,  a  gate,  and  at  Anagnia,  both  a  gate, 
and  feveral  parts  of  the  wall,  had  been  flruck  by 
lightning :  that  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Sofpita, 
"  at  Lanuvium,  a  great  noift.^  had  been  heard,  fuc- 
"  ceeded  by  a  dreadful  crafh."  For  the  expiation 
of  thefe,  there  was  a  fuppllcation  of  one  day's  con- 
tinuance ;  and  nine  days  were  fet  apart  for  religious 
oflices,  on  ace  unt  of  a  fliower  of  Hones  that  had 
fallen  In  addition  to  thefe  matters,  they  had  to 
confult  on  the  reception  to  be  given  to  the  LJscan 
Mother.      For,    befides    the    account   brought    by 

Marcus 
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Marcus  Valerius,  (one  of  the  ambafladors,  who  had  BOOK 
come  before  the  reft,)  that  the  goddels  would  foon  be    XXIX. 
in  Italy,  a  late  account  had  been  received,  that  Ihe  hT'*'    "^ 
was  at  Tarracina.     The  fenate  alfo  was  engaged  in  3,0.204.' 
the  decifion  of  a  queflion  of  no  trifling  importance,  — 
who  was  the  beft  man  in  the  city.     A  well-grounded 
preference    in   that    point,   every   one   would   cer- 
tainly value,  much  more  highly  than  any  honours 
which  could  be  conferred  by  the  votes  either  of  the 
fenate  or  the  people.     They  gave  their  judgment, 
that  Publius  Scipio,  fon  of  Cneius  who  had  fallen  in 
Spain,  (a  youth  who  had  not  yet  attained  a  quasftor- 
fhip,)  was  the  beft  of  all  the  good  men  in  Rome.    If 
the  authors  who  wrote  in  the  times  neareft  to  this 
tranfa6lion,  and  when  the  memory  of  it  was  frelh, 
had  mentioned  the  particular  merits  which  induced 
them  to  make    this  determhiation,  I  fliould  gladly 
have  handed  down  the  information  to  pofterity  :  but 
I  will  not  obtrude  any  opinion  of  my  own,  formed, 
as  it  muft  be,  on  conjecture,  when  relative  to  a  mat- 
ter buried  in  the  obfcurity  of  remote  antiquity.    Pub- 
lius Cornelius  was  accordingly  ordered  to  repair  to 
Oftia,  to  meet  the  goddefs,  attended  by  all  the  ma- 
trons ;  to  receive  her  himfelf  from  the  fliip,  and  then 
to  deliver  her  to  the  faid  matrons,  to  be  tranfported 
to  the  city.     Scipio,  falling  down  the  river  Tiber,  as 
had  been  ordered,   received  the  goddefs  from  the 
priefts,  and  conveyed  her  to  the  land.    She  was  there 
received  by  the  above-mentioned  women,  and  who 
were  the  principal  of  the  city,  among  whom  the  name 
of  Claudia  Quinta  alone  has  been  diftinguiflied  j  for 
her  character,  as  is  faid,  having  at  one  time  been 
dubious,  the  (hare  which  (he  had  in  this  folemn  ad  of 
religion  rendered  her  chaftity  no  longer  queftionable, 
and  fhe  became  illuftrious  among  pofterity.     Thefe, 
relieving  each  other  in  fucceflion,   carried  this  faving 
divinity  into  the  temple  of  Victory,  on  the  Palatine  hill, 
whilft  all  the  city  poured  out  to  meet  her,  cenfers  being 
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Y>  O  O  K  placed  before    the    doors,   wlierevcr  the    procefllon 
X  XIX.    palled,  And  inccnfe  burned  in  them  ;  all  praying  that 
-^  flic  would  enter  the  city  with  good  will,  and  a  favour- 

BC ^o  '^^^''^'  difpi^fition.  This  happened  on  the  day  preced- 
ing the  ides  of  April  ;  and  which  was  appointed  a 
fcltival.  The  people  in  crowds  carried  prefents  to  the 
goddefs,  and  there  was  a  religious  feall  ordained,  with 
games  called  Megalefian. 

XV.  When  they  came  to  confider  of  the  fupplies 
for  the  legions  that  were   in  the  provinces,  it   was 
fuggefted  by  certain  of  the  fenators,  that  there  were 
fome  things,  which,  however  they  might  have  beeji 
tolerated  in  times  of  diftrefs,  ought  not  to  be  any 
longer   endured ;  fmce,  by  the  favour  of  the  gods, 
they  had  been  delivered  from   the   apprehenfion  of 
danger.     The  attention  of  the  fathers  being  roufed, 
they  proceeded  to   mention,  that  the  twelve  Latine 
colonies,  which   had   refufed   a  fupply  of  foldiers  to 
Ouintub  Fabius,  and  Ouintus  Fulvius,  when  confuls, 
enjoyed  now,  for  almod  the  fixth  year,  an  immunity 
from  ferving  in  war  ;  as  if  it  had  been  a  privilege 
granted  to  do  them  iionour,  and  on  account  of  their 
good  condudl,  while  the  worthy  and  dutiful  allies,  in 
return  for  their  fidelity  and  obedience,  had  been  ex- 
haufled   by  continual  levies  through  the  courfe  of 
many  years.     Thefe  words  at  once  recalled  to  the 
recollei^ion  of  the  fenate,  a  matter  which  had  been 
almoft  forgotten,  and  at  the  fame   time  roufed  their 
refentment ;  fo  that,  before  they  fuftered  the  confuls 
to  proceed  on  any  other  bufmefs,  they  decreed,   that 
"  the  confuls  fliould   fummon  to  Rome  the  magif- 
*'  tratcs,    and    ten  principal    inhabitants  from    each 
"  of  the  following  colonies,  fo  privileged  :  Nepete, 
*'  Sutrium,    Ardsea,    Cales,  Alba,    Carfeoli,    Sara, 
"  Suefl'a,  Setia,  Circasa,   Namia,    and    Interamna  ; 
*'  and  fliould   give   them  orders,  that  whatever  was 
?.'  the    greateft    number  of    foldiers,    which    they 
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**  had  feparately  furnifhed  to  the  Roman  people,  at  BOOK 
"  any  time,  fince  the  enemy  came  into  Italy,  they  XXIX. 
*'  fliould  now  provide  to  the  amount  of  twice  that  yrTs 
'*  number  of  footmen,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  b!c.204. 
"  horfemen :  and  if  any  of  them  were  unable  to 
"  produce  fo  many  horfemen,  that  then  they  fhould 
"  be  allowed  to  bring  three  footmen,  inllead  of 
"  each  horfeman.  That  both  horfemen  and  foot- 
"  men  fhould  be  chofen  from  among  the  wealthiefi; 
*'  orders,  and  fliould  be  fcnt  wherever  there  was 
"  occafion  for  a  fupply  out  of  Italy.  That  if  any  of 
them  fhould  refufe  to  comply  with  this  requifition,  | 
it  was  their  pleafure,  that  the  magiflrates  and  de- 
''  puties  of  that  colony  fhould  be  detained  ;  and  if 
they  demanded  an  audience  of  the  fenate,  that  it 
fliould  not  be  granted  them,  until  they  had 
obeyed  thofe  injun£tions  ;  and  farther,  that  an  an- 
nual tax  of  one  as  on  every  thoufand  which  they 
pofTeffed,  fhould  be  impofed  on  them.  That  a 
furvey  of  perfons  and  eflates  fhould  be  made  in 
thofe  colonies,  according  to  a  regulation  of  the 
Roman  cenfors,  which  fhould  be  the  fame  that 
was  direded  for  the  Roman  people,  and  a  return 
of  this  made  at  Rome  by  the  cenfors  of  the 
"  faid  colonies  on  their  oaths,  and  before  they  went 
"  out  of  office."  The  magiftrates  and  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  places  in  queflion  being  fummoned 
to  Rome,  in  purfuance  of  this  decree  of  the  fenate, 
and  receiving  the  commands  of  the  confuls  refpefting 
the  foldiers  and  the  tax,  they  all  declared  violently 
againfl  them,  exclaiming,  "  that  it  was  impoffible 
"  for  them  to  raife  fuch  a  number  of  foldiers ;  that 
'^  they  could  fcarcely  accomplifli  it  if  their  whole 
property  were  to  be  eflreated  by  the  regulation. 
They  begged  and  entreated  that  they  might  be 
allowed  to  appear  before  the  fenate,  and  implore 
a  mitigation  of  their  fentence.  They  had  been 
guilty  of  no  crime,  that  deferved  to  be  punifhed  by 
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BOOK  "  their  ruin  ;  but,  even  if  they  were  to  be  ruined, 
XXIX     *'  neirlier   their   own    guilt,    nor    the  refentmcnt  ot 
^^"T*     ^   *'   the   Roman  people,  could   uiakc   them   furnifh  a 
B.C.  204!  *'  greater  number  of  foldiers  than  they  adually  had.'* 
The  confuls,  unmoved,  ordered  the  deputies  to  remain 
at    Rome,  and  the  magiftrates  to  go  home,  to  make 
the  levies,  alluring  them,  that  "  they  fhould  have  no 
*'  audience  of  the  lenate,  until  they  had  llridly  ful- 
"  filled  its  orders.**     Their  hopes  of  obtaining  an 
audience  being   thus  cut  off,    the  levies  were  com- 
pleted without  difficulty  ;   the  number  of  young  men 
in  thofe  colonies   being    much    increaled,    by  their 
having  been  fo  long  exempt  from  fervice. 

XVI.  Another  affair  alfo,  and  which  had  been 
almoft  as  long  pafled  over  in  filcnce,  was  propofed 
for  confideration  by  Marcus  Valerius  Lsevinus ; 
who  faid,  "it  was  highly  reafonable  that  the  fe- 
"  veral  funis  of  money,  which  had  been  contri- 
"  buted  by  private  perfons,  when  Marcus  Claudius 
"  and  hitpfelf  were  confuls,  fhould  now  be  repaid. 
"  That  no  one  ought  to  be  furprifed,  at  his  thus 
"  appearing  in  an  affair  wherein  the  public  faith 
*'  was  pledged  ;  for  befides  that,  in  fome  refpecl  it 
"  peculiarly  concerned  the  conful  of  that  year  in 
"  which  the  money  had  been  advanced  ;  he  had  alfo 
*'  been  the  firfl  advifer  of  the  fame,  on  account  of 
"  the  emptinefs  of  the  treafury,  and  the  inability 
*'  of  the  people  to  pay  taxes."  The  fenate  were 
well  pleafed  at  being  reminded  of  this  matter, 
and  the  coni'uls  being  ordered  to  propofe  the  quef- 
tion,  decreed,  that  "  money  fhould  be  difcharged 
"  in  three  payments:  that  the  prefent  confuls  fhould 
*'  make  the  firft  payment  immediately  ;  and  that 
"  the  other  two  inftalments  fliould  be  made  by  the 
*'  third  and  fifth  confuls  from  that  time."  All 
their  cares  loon  after  gave  place  to  one  alone,  when, 
on  the  arrival  of  ambafl'adors,  they  were  made  ac- 
quainted 
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qualnted  with  the  grievances  of  the  Locrenfians,  of  B  O  O  K 
which,  until  that  day,  they  had  been  ignorant;  griev-    XXIX. 
ances  which  greatly  difturbed  the  people,  who  were,  y"^'     T' 
however,  lefs  provoked   at  the  villainy  of  Quintus  b.C^oI* 
Pleminius,    than    at    the   partiality    or    negligence 
fhewn  in  the  bufmefs  byScipio.     As  the  confuls  were 
fitting  in  the  comitiuni,  ten  ambaifadors  of  the  Lo- 
crenfians in   fqualid  mourning  apparel,  holding  out 
branches  of  olive  (the  badges  of  fuppliants)  accord- 
ing to  the  Grecian  cuftom,  proPtrated  themlelves  on   . 
the  ground  before  the  tribunal  with  lamentable  cries. 
On  enq^uirinar  who   they  were,  they  anfwered,   that 
"  they    were    Locrenfians,    who    had    e:};perienced 
"  fuch  treatment  from  Quintus  Pleminius,  the  lieu- 
"  tenant-general,  and    his  foldiers,    as  the  Roman 
people  would  not  wifh  even  the  Carthaginians  to 
fuffer ;    and    that  they  requeued    the  favour   of 
being  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  fenate,  that 
they   might  reprefent    to    them    their    deplorablje 
"  fituation." 

XVIL  An  audience   being  granted,  the  elded  of 
them   fpoke  to    this  effedt :  '"  Confcript  Fathers,    I 
know  that  it  would  tend  exceedingly  to  increafe 
the  regard  which  you  may  think  proper  to  afford 
to  cur  complaints,  if  you  were  fully  informed  of 
the  manner  in  which  Locri  was  betrayed  to  Han- 
nibal, and  alfo  by  what  means  the  Carthaginian 
garrifon  was  expelled,  and  the  town  re-eflablilhed 
under  your  dominion.     For  if  the  people,  gene- 
rally taken,   were  entirely  clear  of  the  guilt  of  the 
revolt,  and  if  it  alfo  appeared,  that  our  return  to 
obedience,  and   to    acknowledgment  of  your  au- 
thority, was  not  only  voluntary,  but  effeded  by 
our  own  co-operation  and  courage,  you  would  fee 
the  greater  indignation  at  fuch  grievous  and  un 
merited  injuries  being  inflicled  on  good  and  faith^      I 
ful  allies,  by  your  lieutenant-general  and  his   fol 
*'  diers.     But  I  think  it  better  to  defer  the  fubjed  of. 
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our  changes  of  party  to  another  time ;  and  thait 
lor  two  rcafons:   firft,   tliat  it  may  be  dircunTed  in 
llie     prolence  of   Pubh'us  Scipio,    uho    retrained 
poilolllim   ot    Locri,    and    uas    a   witncis   of  our 
behaviour,   whetlier  good  or   bad  ;  and  fecondly, 
that,  let  our  conduct  have  been  what  it  may,  we 
ought   not   to  liave  fullered  the  evils  which  have 
been  poured  on  us.     We  cannot,  Confcript  Fa- 
thers, difown,  that,  while  we  had  a  Carthaginian 
garrilbn,   we   fullered    many  cruelties    and  indig- 
nities,   as    well    from    Hamilcar   the  commander 
there,  as  from  the  Numidians  and  Africans.     But 
what  are  thefe,   when   compared    with  what   we 
this    day  endure?    I   requeii,   Confcript   Fathers, 
that  you  will  hear  without   being   offended,  what 
I  unwillingly  mention.     All  mankind  are  in  fuf- 
p-Lnfe  whether  they  are  to  fee  you  or  the  Cartha- 
ginians fovereigns    of   the  world.     Now,    if   an 
eflim.ation  were  to  be  formed  of  the  Roman  and 
Carthaginian   governments,    from    the   treatment 
which  we  of  Locri  have  borne  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  that  which  on  the  other  we  at  this  pre- 
fent  time  bear,  without  remilTion,  from  your  gar- 
rilbn,   there    is    no    one  who  would  not    rather 
choofe  Africans    than   Romans  for    his    mailers. 
Yet,  obforve    what    difpofitions   the    Locrenfians 
have,  notwithflanding,  fliewn  towards  you.  When 
we  were    ill-treated    by   the   Carthaginians  in  a 
much  lels  degree,  we  had  recourfe  to  your  gene- 
ral for  redrefs.     Now,  when  we  fufFer  from  your 
garrifon  worfe  than  hoftile  cruelty,  we  have  car- 
ried our  complaints  to  no  other  but  to  you.     Con- 
fcript Fathers,    you   will    confider  our  defperate 
lituation,  or  we  are  left  without  any  refource,  for 
which  we   can  even  pray  to  the  immortal    gods, 
Ouintus    Pleminius,  lieutenant-general,    was   fent 
with  a   body  ot  troops  to   recover  Locri  from  the 
Carthaginians,  and  was  left  with  thofe  troops  to 
garrifon    the   town.     In  this   your  officer,  Con- 
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*'  fciipt  Fathers,  (the  extremlLy  of  our  miferies  BOOK 
*'  gives  me  fpirit  to  fpeak  freely,)  there  is  nothing  XXIX. 
"  of  a  man  but  the  figure  and  appearance  ;  nor  of  ' — ^' — -^ 
"  a  Roman  citizen,  but  the  features,  the  drefs,  and  ^'q  ^'^ 
''  the  found  of  the  Latine  language.  He  is  a  pefti- 
"  lent  and  favage  monfter  ;  fuch,  as  fables  tell  us, 
"  formerly  lay  on  each  fide  of  the  {freight  which 
"  divides  us  from  Sicily,  caufing  the  deftruclion  of 
"  mariners.  If,  however,  he  had  been  content  with 
praiSlifmg  his  own  atrocities  alone  againft  us  your 
allies,  that  one  gulf,  however  deep,  we  fliould  pa- 
tiently have  filled  up.  As  the  cafe  at  prefent  Hands, 
he  has  made  every  one  of  your  centurions  and  foi- 
"  diers  a  Pleminius  :  fo  much  does  he  wi(h  to  render 
"  licentioufnefs  and  wickednefs  univerfal.  All  rob, 
"  fpoil,  beat,  wound,  Hay  ;  ravilh  both  matrons  and 
"  virgins  ;  while  free-born  children  are  torn  from  the 
"  embraces  of  their  parents.  Our  city  is  every  day 
*'"  ftormed,  every  day  plundered  ;  all  parts  of  it 
'•  refound  with  the  lamentations  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  are  feized  and  dragged  away.  Who- 
ever knows  our  fufferings  cannot  but  be  furprifed 
that  we  pill  fubfift  under  them,  and  that  our  per- 
fecutors  are  not  yet  wearied.  It  is  neither  in  my 
power  to  recapitulate,  nor  ought  you  to  be  trou- 
bled with  hearing,  the  particulars  of  our  calami- 
ties ;  I  lliall  comprife  them  in  general  terms.  I 
"  affirm  that  there  is  not  one  houfe,  that  there  is  not 
"  one  man  in  Locri,  exempt  from  injury  ;  l  affirm 
"  that  there  is  no  inftance  of  cruelty,  luft,  or  ava- 
'•  rice,  which  has  not  been  put  in  pra6fice  againfl 
"  every  one  capable  of  being  the  objed  of  it.  It  is 
*'  fcarcely  poffible  to  elfimate  which  was  the  more 
*'  lamentable  difafter  to  the  city,  its  being  taken  in 
"  war  by  the  enemy,  or  its  being  crulhed  under  the 
"  violence  and  arms  of  a  tyrant  fent  to  proted  it, 
"  yet  bent  on  its  deftrudion.  Every  evil,  Confcript 
"  Fathers,  which  cities  taken  by  ftorm  fuffer,  we 
*'  have  fuffered,  and   ftill  continue  to  fuffer,  with- 
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BOOK  "  out  rcmidion.     Kvery  kind  of  barbarity  which  the 

XXIX.    "  moll   mcrcilefs   and   unreafonable  tyrants  practife 

Yr'~S    "  ''g'^"^^  ^^^^''''  f^ppreikd  countrymen,  has  Pleminius 

B*C.2C4'  "  piadifed  againft  us,  our  children,  and  our  wives. 
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XVIII.  "  There  is  one  thin;;,  Confcript  Fathers, 
concerniniT  which  we  are  obliged,   by  the   regard 
to  reh'gio:'  imprelled  on  our  minds,  both  to  make 
a  particuhir  complaint,   and  to  exprefs  our  wilh 
that  you   may   think   proper  fo   to  attend  to  the 
fame,  as  to  free  your  itatc  from   any  guilt  refult- 
ing  from    it :    for  we  have  feen  with  what   due 
folemnity  you   not  only  worfhip  your   own,  but 
even  receive  foreign  deities.   We  have  a  temple  of 
"  Proferpine,  of  exlraijrdinary  fandity,     of  which 
probably  fome  account  may   have    reached  you 
during  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  :    for  in   his  return 
from  Sicily,  failing  near  Locri  with  his  fleet,  among 
other  violent  outrages  againft  our  city,  on  account 
of  our  fidelity  to  you,  he  plundered  the  treafures 
of  Proferpine,    which   to  that  day    had  ever  re- 
"  mained  untouched  ;  and  then  putting  the  money 
"  on  board  his  fhips,  he  left  the  land.     What  was 
"  then  the  refult,   ('onfcript  Fathers  ?    His  fleet  was 
"  next  day  fhattered  by  a  moft  furious  tempeft,  and 
"  all  the  veflfels  which  carried  the  facred  treaiure  were 
"  thrown   on  our  coafts.     By  the  greatnefs  of  this 
"  calamity,  that  haughty  King  being  at  length  con- 
"  vinced  that  there  were  gods,  ordered  all  the  money 
*'  to  be  fearched  for,  collecled,   and  carried  back  to 
the  treafury  ot  Proferpine.     Never  afterwards  was 
he  fuccefsful  in  any  one  in  ft  an  ce  ;  but  after  being 
driven  out  of  Italy,  and  having  entered  Argos  in- 
confiderately  by  night,  he  fell  by  an  ignoble  hand  ; 
he  met  a  dilhonourable  death    Although  your  lieu- 
tenant-general and  military  tribunes  had  heard  thefe 
and  many  other  fuch  things,  (which  were  not  con- 
trived for  the  purpofe   of  increafing  refpeft  to  the 
deity,  but  prefented  to  the  obfervation  of  our  anccf- 
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"  tors  and  felves,  through  the  immediate  influence  of  BOOK 
**  the  goddefs :)  yet,  notwithftanding  this,  I  fay,  XXIX. 
"  they  dared  to  lay  their  impious  hands  on  the  trea-  l^""'"^ 
"  fures,  till  then  untouched  except  in  the  inftance  ^q'^^/ 
of  Pyrrhus,  and  with  the  facrilegious  fpoil  to  pol- 
lute themfelves,  their  families,  and  your  armies  ; 
whofe  fervice,  we  befeech  you,  Con 'cript  Fathers, 
**  for  your  own  fakes,  for  your  honour's  fake,  not 
"  to  employ  in  any  bufinefs,  either  in  Italy  or 
"  in  Africa,  until  you  have  firft  expiated  their  guilt, 
"  left  they  atone  for  the  crimes  which  they  have 
"  committed,  not  by  their  own  blood  merely,  but  by 
"  fome  public  difafter  :  although,  even  at  prefent, 
"  the  anger  of  the  goddef<;  does  not  fail  to  (hew 
"  itfelf  againft  both  your  officers  and  men.  They 
"  have  already,  more  than  once,  engaged  each  other 
"  in  pitched  battles  :  Pleminius  was  leader  of  one 
"  party,  the  two  military  tribunes  of  the  other  : 
"  never  did  they  ufe  their  weapons  with  more 
"  eagernefs  againlt  the  Carthaginians,  than  on  this 
"  occafion  ;  and,  by  their  mad  proceedings,  they 
"  would  have  afforded  Hannibal  an  opportunity  of 
*'  recovering  the  poiTeftion  of  Locri,  had  not  Scipio, 
*'  whom  we  fent  for,  arrived  in  time  to  prevent  it. 
"  It  may  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  the  fubalterns 
"  who  had  been  polluted  by  the  facrilege,  were 
"  alone  agitated  with  phrenzy,  and  that  no  influence 
''  of  the  goddefs  appeared  in  punifliing  the  officers  ; 
*'  whereas,  in  fa6l,  it  has  been  here  mod  confpicu- 
"  ous.  The  tribunes  were  fcourged  with  rods  by 
*'  the  lieutenant  general ;  afterwards,  the  lieutenant- 
*'  general  was  treacheroufly  feized  by  the  tribunes, 
"  and,  his  whole  body  beingmangled,and  his  nofe  and 
"  ears  cut  off,  he  was  left  apparently  lifelefs.  Re- 
*'  covering  from  his  wounds,  he  threw  the  military 
"  tribunes  into  chains,  fcourged  them,  made  them 
"  fuffer  every  kind  of  torture  ufually  inflifted  only 
"  on  flaves,  put  them  to  a  cruel  death,  and  then 
"  prohibited  them   the   rites  of  burial.     Such  pe- 

"  naldes 
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BOOK  "  nalties  has  the  goddcfs  exacted  from  the  plunderers 
XXIX.    "  of  her  temple;  nor  will  flic  defift  from  harailing 
^^^    ~'  "  tiicm  with  every  kind  of  phrenzfy,  until  the  facrcd 
iJ.'c'^ol*  "  money  fhall  be  replaced  in  the  treafury.     Our  an- 
celtors,  being  engaged  in  a  grievous  war  with  the 
Crotonians,    intended,    becaufe    this    temple    lies 
without  the  walls,  to  remove  the  money  therein 
dcpofited  into  the  city  ;  when  a  voice  was   heard 
by  night  from  the  fhrine,  commanding  them   to 
defifl: ;   for  that  the  goddefs  would  defend  her  own 
*'  treafures.     This  admonition  arreftcd  their  hands  ; 
*'  yet,  when  intending  to  furround  the  temple  with  a 
"  wall,  and  which  they  had  raifed  to  fome  height, 
"  it  fuddenlv  fell  down  in  ruins.     Thus,  it  is  ieen 
"  that  not  only  now,  but  at  feveral  other  times,  the 
"  Cfoddefs  has    either  fecured    her  own  habitation 
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*'  her  facred  fane ;  or  has  exaded  heavy  atone- 
"  ments  from  thofe  who  dared  to  violate  it.  Our 
"  injuries  fhe  cannot  avenge  ;  Confcript  Fathers,  it 
"  can  alone  be  done  by  you.  To  you,  and  to  your 
"  honour,  we  fly,  and,  as  fuppliants,  implore  re- 
"  lief.  For  whether  you  fufler  Locri  to  continue 
under  the  prefent  lieutenant-general  and  garrifon, 
or  deliver  our  countrymen  up  to  Hannibal  and  the 
Carthaginians,  to  be  puniflied  as  their  anger  may 


cc 

"  dired,   it  will  be  equally  fatal   to  them.     We   do 
"  not  require  that  you  fhould,  at  once,  give  credit  to 
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us,  and  to  charges  made  in  the  general's  abfence, 
or  without  allowing  him  to  make  his  defence: 
let  him  come,  let  him  hear  them  in  perfon  ;  let 
him  clear  himfelf  of  them,  if  he  can.  In  fine, 
if  there  beany  acl  of  iniquity  which  one  man  can 
commit  againfl  others,  that  he  has  not  committed 
againfl  us,  we  confent,  if  it  be  pofTible,  again  to 
endure  our  griefs,  and  that  he  fhall  be  acquitted 
of  all  guilt  towards  both  gods  and  men." 

XIX.  When  the  ambafl'adors  had  concluded  their 
difcourfe,  being  afked  by  Quintus  Fabius,  whether 

they 
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they  had  laid  thofe  complaints  before  Publius  Scipio,  BOOK 
they  anfwered,  th-at  "  an  embaffy  had  been  fent  to    XXIX. 
him  ;    but  that  he  was  taken    up  with    the  pre-  ^^TT     „ 
parations  for  the  war  :  and  that,  either  before  this  B]c.204i 
time,  he  had  paiTed  over  into  Africa,  or  would  do 
fo  in  a  very  few  days.     That  they  had  experienced 
what  great  intereft  the  lieutenant-general  had  with 


it 
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"  the   commander,  when,  after  hearing   the   caufe 

"  between  him  and  the  tribunes,  he  threw  the  tri- 
ce 


bunes  into  chains,  and  left  the  lieutenant-general, 
who  was  equally  guilty,  or  rather  more  fo,  in 
poffeiTion  of  the  fame  power  as  before.'*  The 
ambaffadors  being  ordered  to  withdraw,  the  principal 
fenators  inveighed  feverely  not  only  againft  Piemi- 
nius,  but  againil  Scipio  aifo  ;  but,  above  all,  Ouintus 
Fabius,  who  aiTerted,  that  "  he  was  born  for  the 
"  corruption  of  military  difcipline ;  that,  through 
"  fuch  conduft,  he  had  loft,  in  Spain,  nearly  as 
many  men  by  mutiny,  as  in  war  ;  that  he  both 
indulged  the  licentioulnefs  of  the  foldiers,  and  let 
his  own  paffions  loofe  againft  them,  in  a  manner 
cuftomary  only  among  foreigners  and  kings.*' 
To  this  fpeech  he  added  a  refolution  equally  harfh  : 
that  "  they  fhould  pafs  a  vote,  that  Quintus  Plemi- 
nius,  lieutenant-general,  be  brought  to  Rome,  and 
ftand  his  trial  in  chains :  and  that,  if  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Locrenfians  fhould  appear  to  be  well- 
"  founded,  he  Ihould  be  put  to  death  in  prifon, 
"  and  his  effecls  confifcated.  That  Publius  Scipio, 
"  on  account  of  his  having  gone  out  of  his  province 
"  without  an  order  of  the  fenate,  iliould  be  recalled  ; 
"  and  that  application  fhould  be  made  to  the  tri- 
"  bunes  of  the  commons,  to  take  the  fenfe  of  the 
"  people  on  the  abrogating  of  his  commiflion.  That 
"  the  Locrenfians  flioulJ  be  called  in,  and  receive 
"  this  anfwer  from  the  fenate :  that,  as  to  the  inju- 
"  ries  ftated  to  have  been  done  to  them,  neither  the 
'^^  fenate  nor  the  people  of  Rome  approved  of  their 

"  being- 
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BOOK  "  being   done ;  tiiat  they    fliould  be  complimented 
XXIX.    "  with   the  appellations  of  worthy  men,  allies,  and 

"- — ■  *'  friends ;    that    their    children,    their    wives,    and 

BC ^       "  whatever  clfe  had  been  taken  from  them  by  vio- 
'       *'  lence,  fhould  be   reftored  ;  that  a   fearch  (hould 
"  be  made  for  the   entire   money  which  had   been 
"  carried  off  from  the  temple  of  Proferpine,    and 
*'  that   double  the   fum   fhould   be  replaced  in  the 
"  treafury.      That    a  folemn    expiation    fhould    be 
"  performed,  the  college  of  pontiffs  being  firft  con- 
*'  iiilted   on   this  queftion  :  inafmuch  as  the  facred 
*'  treafures  had   been   removed  and    violated,  what 
**  atonements,  to  what  gods,  and  with  what  vidims, 
"  fhould   they   be   made  ?    That   the   foldiers    who 
"  were  at  Locri  fhould  be  all  tranfported  into  Sicily  ; 
*'  and  that  four  cohorts  of  allies,  of  the  Latine  con- 
federacy, fhould  be  brought  to  Locri  for  a  gar- 
rifon."     The   colle6ling  of  the   votes  could  not 
be   finiflied   that   day,  the    zeal   of   the    parties   for 
and    againft    Scipio    rifmg    to    a    great    degree   of 
warmth  ;  for,  befides  the  crime  of  Pleminius,   and 
the  calamities  of  the  Locrenfians,  the  general's  own 
manner  of  living  was  reprefented  as  fo  far  from  being 
Roman,  that  it  was  not  even  military  :  that  "  he 
"  walked  in  the  public  place,  having  a  cloak   and 
"  flippers  ;  that  he  gave  much  of  his  lime  to  books 
"  of  entertainment,  and  the  fchools  of  exercife  ;  and 
**  that  his  whole  corps  of  officers,  with  equal  indo- 
"  lence  and  effeminacy,  indulged  in  all  the  pleafures 
*'  of  Syracufe ;   that   Carthage  was  quite    forgotten 
"  among  them  ;  that  the  whole  army,  (debauched 
"  and  licentious,  like  that  at  Sucro  in  Spain,  or  that 
"  now  at  Locri,)  was  more  formidable  to  the  allies 
*'  than  to  the  enemy." 

XX.  Thefe  reprefentations  were  compounded 
of  a  mixture  of  truth  and  falfehood,  yet  carrying 
an   appearance   of  the    former.      The    opinion    of 

Ouintus 
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Quintus  Metellus,   however,    prevailed,    who,  con-  BOOK 
curring   with   Maximus   in    the   other   points,    dil-    XXIX. 
fented  from  him  in  that  concerning  Scipio ;  affirm-  ^TT'"^ 
ing,  that  "  it  would  be  the  height  of  inconfiftency,  b.c.  204.* 
*'  if  the  perfon  whom,  when  but  a  youth,  the  ftate 
*'  had  fome  time  fmce  made  choice  of  as  the  only 
"  commander  capable  of  recovering  Spain ;   w'hom, 
**  after  he  had  adually  recovered  it,  they  had  eledted 
"  conful  for  the  purpofe  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
•"  Punic  war,  and   whom  they  conceived   able   to 
"  draw  away  Hannibal  from  Italy,  and  even  to  fub- 
"  due  Africa  :  —  that  this  man,  as  if  he  were  Quintus 
*'  Pleminius,  fliould  be,  in  a  manner,  condemned 
"  without  a  trial,   and  fuddenly  recalled  from   his 
"  province,  he  repeated,  were  highly  inconfillent. 
"  The  abominable  fa6ls  which  the  Locrenfians  com- 
plain of,  are  not  alledged  to  have  been  committed 
*'  when  Scipio  was  prefent ;  nor  can  any  thing  elfe 
be  laid  to  his  charge  than  the  having  been  tender 
*'  of  the  lieutenant-general,    either  through  good- 
nature or  refpe£t.     That  it  was  his  opinion,  that 
Marcus  Pomponius,    the   prc^tor,    to  whofe  lot 
Sicily  had  fallen,  fhould,    within  the  next  three 
days,  repair  to  his  province.     That  the  confuls 
fhould   choofe   out   of  the   fenate   ten  deputies, 
whom  they  fhould  fend  along  with  the  prastor, 
together  with  two  tribunes  of  the  people  and  an 
"  sedile ;  and  that,  with  the  affiflance  of  this  coun- 
"  cil,  the  prsetor  fliould  make  an  inquiry  into  the 
*'  affair.     If  it  fhould  be  found  that  the  opprefTions 
"  of  the  Locrenfians  arofe  from  the  orders  or  with 
the  approbation  of  Publius  Scipio,  that  they  fhould 
then  command  him  to  quit  the  province.     If  Pub- 
Hus  Scipio  fhould  have  already  paffed  over  into 
"'  Africa,  that  in  fuch  Ccfe  the  tribunes  of  the  com- 
"  mons  and  the  sedile,  with  two  of  the  deputies,  whom 
the  praetor  fhould  judge  fitteft,  fhould  immedi- 
ately proceed  thither :  the  tribunes  and  the  aedile 
to  bring  back  Scipio  from  thence ;  the  deputies  to 

*'  command 
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BOOK  "  command  the  forces  until  a  new  general  fhouid  he 
XXIX.    "  appointed.     But  if   Majxus  Poinponius  and   the 

''^ •' '  "  ten  deputies  (liould  difcover    that  thofc  feverities 

Y.R.54«.  c;  i^^jj  j^Q[  jjggj-j  committed,  either  by  the  order 
"  or  with  the  approbation  of  Publius  Scipio,  that 
then  Scipio  fliould  remain  with  the  army,  and 
carry  on  the  war  as  he  had  propofed."  A  decree 
of  the  fenate  having  palled  to  this  effect,  application 
was  made  to  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  to  fettle 
among  thcmfelves,  or  choofe  by  lot,  which  two  were 
to  go  with  the  praetor  and  deputies.  The  college  oi 
pontiffs  were  confulted  about  the  expiations  to  be  per- 
formed on  account  of  the  fpoliation  in  the  temple  of 
Proferpine  at  Locri.  Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus, 
and  Marcus  Cincius  Alimentus,  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons, accompanied  the  praetor  and  the  ten  deputies  ; 
with  whom  an  aedile  of  the  commons  was  alfo  fent. 
The  inftruQions  were,  that  ihould  Scipio  (whether 
in  Sicily  or  Africa)  refufe  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
praetor,  the  tribunes  were  to  give  directions  to  the 
ccdile  to  apprehend  and  bring  him  home,  under  the 
authority  of  their  inviolable  office.  It  was  intended 
that  they  fhouid  proceed  firfl  to  Locri,  and  then  to 
Meffana. 

XXT.  Concerning  Pleminius,  there  are  two  dif- 
ferent accounts :  fome  fay,  that,  on  hearing  what 
had  paffed  at  Rome,  he  was  going  to  Naples  into 
exile,  when  he  happened  to  meet  Quintus  Metellus, 
one  of  the  deputies,  and  was  by  him  forcibly  carried 
back  to  Rhegium ;  others,  that  Scipio  hiniielf  had 
fent  a  lieutenant-general,  with  thirty  ot  the  moft 
dilHnguiihed  among  the  cavalry,  to  throw  Pleminius 
Into  chains,  and  alfo  the  principals  in  the  mutiny. 
Ail  thefe,  however,  either  by  the  orders  of  Scipio 
before,  or  of  the  praetor  now,  were  given  in  charge 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Rhegium,  to  be  kept  in  cuitody. 
The  prajtor  and  deputies  proceeding  to  Locri,  ap- 
plied their  firft  care,  as  they  had  been  directed,  to 

the 
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the  bufinefs  refpe£ling  religion ;  and  caufing  fearch  BOOK 
to  be  made  for  all  the  facred  money,  appropriated    XXIX. 
both  by  Pleminius  and  the  foldiers,  they  replaced  it  ^"^^    ** 
in  the  treafury,  together  with  the  fum   which  they  g^c  204. 
had  brought  with  them,  performing  a  folemn  expia- 
tion.    This  done,  the  prsetor  calling  the  foldiers  to- 
gether, ordered  them  to  carry  the  Itandards  out  of 
the  city,  and  to  form  a  camp  in  the  plain  ;  denoun- 
cing, by  proclamation,  fevere  penalties  againfl  any 
one  who  fhould  either  flay  behind,  or  carry  out  with 
him  any  thing  that  was  not  his  own  property  ;  at  the 
fame  time  authorifing  the  Locrenfians  to  feize  what- 
ever belonged  to  themfelves,  and  to  fearch  for  fuch 
of  their  effeds  as  were  concealed  ;   above  all  infill- 
ing, that  the  freedom  of  their  perfons  (liould  be  in- 
flantly  admitted,  with  threats  of  heavy  punifliment 
againfl  any  one  who  fhould  difobey  this  injundion* 
He  then  held  an  affembly  of  the  Locrenfians,  and 
old  them,  that  "  the  Roman  people,  and  the  fenate, 
'  reflored    to   them  their  liberty    and   their  laws* 
'  That  if  any  one  meant  to  bring  a  charge  againfl 
'  Pleminius,  or  any  other  perfon,  he  mufl  follow 
'  them  to  Rhegium :  or  if  their  flate  had  to  prefer 
'  a  complaint  againfl  Publius  Scipio,  as  being  the 
'  author  of  thofe  crimes  which  had  been  perpetrated 
'  at  Locri  againfl  gods  and  men,  that  they  fhould 
'  then  fend  deputies  to  Rhegium  alfo,  and  that  he* 
*  with  the  council,  would  there  hear  their  caufe." 
The  Locrenfians  returned  thanks  to  the  prsetor,  to 
he  deputies,  and  to  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome  j 
declaring   "  that   they   would  profecute  Pleminius. 
That,  as  to  Scipio,  although  he  had  fhewn  but 
little  feeling  for  the  injuries  done  them,  yet  he 
was  fuch  a  man  as  they  would  much  rather  have 
for   their  friend   than  their   enemy.     That   they 
firmly  believed,  the  many  fhocking  cruelties  which 
had  been  pradlifed  were  neither  by  the  orders  or 
with    the    approbation  of  Publius  Scipio,    who 
VOL.  IV.  K  "  had 
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BOOK  *'  had  only  given   too  much    credit  to   Pieminius, 

XXIX.    "  too  little  to  them  :  that  fomc  men's  natural  difpofi- 

Y  r""  s'  "  ^^^^  ^^^  fuch,  that  they  fliewed  rather  a  diflike  to 

B.C.  204.  "  ^^^^   cominiflion   ot  faults,   than    fufficient  reiolu- 

*'  tion   to   punifli    them,   when   committed."     This 

relieved  the  praetor  and  council  from  a  heavy  burthen, 

that  of  inquiring  into  the  condu6l  of  Scipio.     They 

condemned  Pieminius,  with  thirty-two  others,  whom 

they  fent  in  chains  to  Rome ;  and  then  proceeded  to 

Scipio,  that,  witneiFmg  all  matters,  they  might  carry 

certain  information  to  Rome  as  to  the  truth  of  thofe 

1  cports  which  had  been  propagated  concerning  his 

manner  of  living,  inadivity,  and  total  relaxation  of 

military  difcipline. 

XXII.  "While  they  were  on  their  way  to  Syra- 
cufe,  Scipio  prepared,  not  words,  but  fa<5ls,  to  clear 
himfelf  of  any  charges  in  the  remiffion  of  duty.  He 
ordered  all  the  troops  to  afiemble  in  that  city,  and 
the  fleet  to  be  got  in  readinefs,  as  if,  on  that  day, 
there  was  to  be  an  engagement  with  the  Carthagi- 
nians both  on  land  and  fea.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
commiflioners,  he  gave  them  a  kind  reception  and 
entertainment,  and  next  day  (hewed  them  both  the 
land  and  naval  forces,  not  only  marfhalled  in  exa£t 
order,  but  the  former  performing  their  evolutions, 
and  the  fleet  in  the  harbour  exhibiting  a  reprefenta- 
tion  of  a  naval  combat.  The  preetor  and  deputies 
were  then  led  round  to  take  a  view  of  the  armories, 
granaries,  and  other  warlike  preparations ;  and  with 
fuch  admiration  were  they  (truck,  of  each  in 
particular,  and  of  the  whole  together,  as  to  be- 
come thoroughly  perfuadcd,  that  the  Carthagi- 
nians v\ould  be  vanquiflied  by  that  general  and 
that  army,  or  by  no  other.  They  defired  him  to 
fet  out  on  his  voyage,  with  the  blelling  of  the  gods ; 
and  to  fulfil,  as  foon  as  poflible,  the  hopes  of 
the  Roman  people,  —  thofe  hopes  which  they 
had  conceived  on  that  day,  when  all  the  centuries 

concurred 
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concurred  in  naming  him  firft  conful :  faying  this,  B  O  O  IC 
they  left  the  place,  and  with  as  much  joy  as  if  they    XXIX. 
were   to  carry   to    Rome   the   news   of  a  viftory,  ^^T^'''^ 
not  of  a  grand  preparation  for  war.     Pleminius,  and  bIc.  204*. 
thofe  who  were  in  the  fame  circumflances  with  him, 
were,  on  their  arrival  at  Rome,  immediately  thrown 
into  prifbn.     When  firft  produced  by  the  tribunes, 
the  people  found  no  room  for  mercy,  prepoffeiTed 
as  they  were  by  the  calamities  of  the  Locrenfians. 
However,  after  having  been  repeatedly  brought  for- 
ward, and  the  odium  abating  through  length  of  time, 
the  public  refentment  was  foftened;  while  the  maimed 
condition   of  Pleminius,  and  the   refpeft  they  had 
for*  Scipio,  even  in  his  abfence,  conciliated  for  them 
fome   degree  of    favour.      Neverthelefs,  Pleminius 
died  in  confinement,  and  before  his  trial  was  finilhed. 
Clodius  Licinius,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Roman 
hiftory,  relates,  indeed,  that  this  Pleminius,  during 
the  votive  games  which  Africanus,  in  his  fecond  con- 
fulate,  exhibited  at   Rome,    made  an  attempt,  by 
means  of  fome  perfons  whom  he  had  bribed,  to  fet 
fire  to  the  city  in  feveral  places,  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  breaking  the  prifon,  and  making 
his  efcape ;  and  that  on  the  difcovery  of  his  wicked 
defign,  he  was  committed  to  the  dungeon  by  order 
of  the  fenate.     Concerning  Scipio,  there   were   no 
proceedings  but  in  the  fenate ;  where  the  encomiums 
made  by  all  the  deputies  and  the  tribunes  on  that 
general,  his  fleet,  and  army,  induced  them  to  vote, 
that  he  fliould  pafs  over  into  Africa  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible ;  with  liberty  to  make  his  own  choice,  from 
out  the  forces  then  in  Sicily,  which  to  carry  with 
him,  and  which  to  leave  for  the  defence  of  the  pro. 
vince. 

XXIII.  During  thefe  tranfadions  at  Rome,  the 
Carthaginians,  on  their  fide,  pafled  the  winter  in  ex- 
treme anxiety.     They  fixed  beacons  on  every  pro- 
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BOOKmontory;  kept  fcoiits  in  inccfTant  motion,  every 
XXIX.  mcfTenger  filling  them  with  terror.  They  had  ac- 
yj^.'  ^  quired,  however,  an  advantage  of  no  fmall  moment 
B.C.  204  tf^^^^rds  the  defence  of  Africa,  —  an  alliance  with 
King  Syphax  ;  an  alTiflance,  on  which  they  fuppofed 
the  Romans  to  have  relied,  and  as  being  their  great 
inducenient  to  fet  foot  on  Africa.  Hafdrubal,  fon 
of  Gifgo,  was  not  only  connecled  with  the  King  in 
hofpitality,  (as  has  been  mentioned  above,  when  he 
and  Scipio  happened  to  come  to  him  at  the  fame 
time  from  Spain,)  but  mention  had  been  alfo  made 
of  an  affinity  to  be  contracted  between  them,  by  the 
King  marrying  Hafdrubal's  daughter.  Hafdrubal 
had  gone  with  a  defign  of  completing  this  bufmefs, 
and  fixing  a  time  for  the  nuptials,  the  damfel  being 
now  marriageable  ;  and  finding  him  inflamed  with 
defire,  (for  the  Numidians  are,  beyond  all  other  bar- 
barians, inclined  to  amorous  pleafures,)  he  fent  for  her 
from  Carthage,  and  haftened  the  wedding.  Among 
other  inftances  of  mutual  regard  and  affection,  (and 
in  order  that  their  private  connexion  might  be 
cemented  by  a  public  one,)  an  alliance  between 
the  King  and  the  people  of  Carthage  was  ratified 
by  oath,  and  their  faith  reciprocally  pledged  that 
they  would  have  the  fame  friends  and  enemies. 
But  Hafdrubal  remembered  that  the  King  had  previ- 
oufly  entered  into  a  league  with  Scipio,  and  knowing 
how  unfleady  and  changeable  were  the  minds  of  the 
barbarians,  he  dreaded  left,  if  Scipio  once  came 
into  Africa,  that  match  might  prove  a  flcnder  tie ; 
he  therefore  feized  the  opportunity  while  the  warmth 
of  the  Numidian's  new  pafTion  was  at  the  highefl ; 
and  calling  to  his  aid  the  blandifhments  of  his 
daughter,  prevailed  on  him  to  fend  ambaffadors 
Into  Sicily  to  Scipio,  and  by  them  to  warn  him, 
*•'  not  to  be  induced,  by  a  reliance  on  his  former 
"  promifes,  to  pafs  over  to  Africa,  for  that  he 
"  was  now  united  to  the  people  of  Carthage,  both 
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by   his   marriage  with    a    citizen    of   that   Ihte,  BOOK 
daughter  of  Hafdrubal,  whom  he  had  feen  enter-    XXIX. 
tained  in   his  houfe,  and  alfo   by  a  public  treaty,  y  r'TIs' 
He  recommended   it  ftrongly  to   the  Romans,  to  j^[q^  204! 
carry  on  the  war  againft  the  Carthaginians,  at  a 

"  diftance  from  Africa,  as  they  had  hitherto  done  ; 
left  he  might  be  under  a  neceflity  of  interfering 
in  their  difputes,  and  of  joining  one  or  the  other, 
while  he  wiftied  to  decline  taking  part  with  either. 
If  Scipio  fhould  enter  Africa,  and  advance  his 
army  towards  Carthage,  he  muft  then  of  necef- 
fity  fight,    as    well    in    defence  of  the  country 

"  wherein  he  himfelf  was  born,  as  in  fupport  of  the 

"  native  city  of  his  fpoufe,  her  parent,  and  houfehold 

"  gods." 

XXIV.  The  ambaffadors,  charged  with  thefe  dif- 
patches  from  the  King  to  Scipio,  had  an  interview 
with  him  at  Syracufe.  Scipio,  though  difappointed 
in  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  the  fuccefs 
of  his  affairs  in  Africa,  and  in  the  high  expectations 
which  he  had  entertained  from  that  quarter,  fent 
back  the  ambaffadors  fpeedily,  before  their  bufinefs 
Ihould  become  publicly  known,  and  gave  them  a 
letter  for  the  King,  in  which  he  conjured  him,  in  the 
moft  forcible  terms,  not  "  to  violate  the  laws  of 
"  hofpitality  ;  nor  the  alliance  which  he  had  con- 
"  eluded  with  the  Roman  people  ;  nor  juftice,  nor 
"  faith,  (their  right  hands  pledged,)  nor  aft  in 
"  any  thing  offenfive  to  the  gods,  the  vvitnefles  and 
**  guarantees  of  compafts."  The  coming  of  the 
Numidians  was  generally  known,  for  they  ha^ 
walked  about  the  city,  and  had  been  frequently  at 
the  prsetorium  ;  fo  that  it  was  feared,  fhould  the  fub- 
je6t  of  their  embaffy  tranfpire,  that  the  troops  might  ^ 
become  alarmed  at  the  profped  of  being  to  fight 
againft  Syphax  and  the  Carthaginians.  Scipio 
judged  it  prudent,  therefore,  to  divert  their  thoughts 
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BOOK  from   the  truth,  by  prcpnflefTing  them  vitli  falfe  in- 
XXIX.    fornr.itions.     Calling  them   to  an  aiTeinbly,  he  faid, 

' ' '   "  that  there  was  no  room  for  longer  delay  ;  that  the 

ur^oj    "   ^'"^•'^?  ^^""-'1''  allies,    prelVed    him  to  pafs   over   to 
Alrica  immediately.     That  Mafmiffa   had   before 
come  in  perfon   to    La:lius,  complaining  of  time 
"  being  wafted  in   inaflivity  ;  and  that  Syphax  now 
"  fent  difpatches  to  the   like  efted ;  requiring,  that 
"  either    the   troops   fhould    at    length    be   carried 
"  over  to  Africa ;  or  if  the  plan  was  changed,  that 
**  he  fliould  be  made  acquainted  with  it,  in  order 
*'  that   he    might  adopt  fuch  meafures  as  would  be 
"  convenient  to  himfelf  and  beneficial  to   his  king- 
*'  dom.     Since,    therefore,    every   preparation    had 
"  been  made,  and  as  the  bufmefs  admitted  no  longer 
hefitation,  it  was  his  intention,  after  bringing  oyer 
the  fleet  to   Lilybacum,    and   aflembling   at   that 
*'  place  all  the  forces  of  horfe  and  foot,  to  paHs  into 
*'  Africa,  with  the  favour  of  the  gods,  the  firfl  day 
"  on  which   the  fhips  could  fail."     He  fent  a  letter 
to  Marcus  Pomponius,  to  come  to  that  port,  in  order 
that  they  might  confult   together  as  to  what  parti- 
cular legions,  and  what  number  of  men   he   fliould 
carry  to  Africa ;  with  orders  alfo  to  all  the  fea-coaft, 
that    the    fhips    of    burthen   fhould    be   all   feized, 
and  brought  thither.     When   the  troops  and  velfels 
had  affembled  at  Lilybacum,  neither  could   the  city 
contain  the  men,  nor  the  harbour  the  fliips  :  and 
fuch   an  ardent   defire  to   pafs  into  Africa  pofTefled 
them  all,  that  they  appeared,   not  as  if  going  to  be 
employed  in  war,  but  in  receiving   the  rewards  of 
vidory  already  fecured  j  efpecially  thofe  of  the  army 
of  Cannae,  for  they  expeded,  by  exerting  themfelves 
on  the  prefent  cccafion,  and  under  the  then  general,  to 
put  an  end  to  their  ignominious  fervice.  Scipio  fhewed 
not  the  leafl  inclination  to  reject  foldiers  of  that  defcrip- 
tion,  knowing  that  the  misfortune  at  Cannse  had  not 
arifen  from  their  want  of  fpirit,  and  that,  befidcs,  there 
S  were 
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were  none  in  the  Roman  army  who  had  ferved  io  BOOK 
long,  or   who   had    acquired   fo    much  experience,    XXIX. 
both  in  a  variety  of   battles,  and  in  attacking  towns.  '^TT^    "^ 
The  legions  of  Cann£e  were   the   fifth  and   fixth.  glc'io/ 
After  giving  notice   ihat   he  would   carry   thefe  to 
Africa,  he  reviewed  ihem  man  by  man,  and  leaving 
behind  fuch  as  he  thought  unfit  for  the  fervice,  he 
fubftituted  in  their  places  thofe  whom  he  had  brought 
from  Italy,  and  filled  up  thofe  legions  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  each  contained  fix  thoufand  two  hundred 
foot  and  three  hundred  horfe  ;  the  horfe  and  foot  of 
the  allies,  of  the  Latine  confederacy,  he  chofe  alfo  out 
of  the  army  of  Cannae. 

XXV.  Authors  differ  widely  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  men  carried  over  to  Africa.  In  one  I 
find  ten  thoufand  foot,  and  two  thoufand  two  hun- 
dred horfe ;  in  another,  fixteen  thoufand  foot,  and 
one  thoufand  fix  hundred  horfei :  while  others  aug- 
ment them  more  than  half,  and  affert,  that  thirty- 
five  thoufand  horfe  and  foot  were  put  on  board  the 
fliips.  Some  have  not  flated  the  numbers ;  and 
among  thefe,  as  the  matter  is  uncertain,  I  choofe  to 
place  myfelf.  Coelius,  indeed,  avoids  fpecifying  the 
fame ;  but  he  magnifies  to  an  immenfe  extent  the 
idea  that  he  gives  of  their  multitude ;  he  tells  us, 
that  birds  fell  to  the  ground,  flunned  by  the  fhouts 
of  the  foldiers ;  and  that  it  might  have  been  well 
imagined,  that  there  was  not  a  man  left  behind  either 
in  Italy  or  in  Sicily.  Scipio  took  upon  himfelf  the 
charge  of  embarking  the  men  in  a  regular  manner. 
The  feamen  were  kept  in  order  on  board  the  fhips  by 
Caius  Laelius,  who  had  the  command  of  the  fleet. 
The  care  of  fhipping  the  flores  was  allotted  to  Mar- 
cus Pomponius,  the  praetor.  A  quantity  of  food 
fulBcient  for  forty-five  days  was  put  on  board  :  as 
much  of  it  ready  dreffed  as  would  ferve  for  fifteen 
days.     When  all  were  embarked,  the  general  fent 
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Ti  O  C)  K  round  boats  to  bring  the  pilots  and  niaftcrti,  with 
XXIX.  two  I'oldieis  out  of  ciich  fhip,  to  tlie  Forum,  to  re- 
Y  liT^  ceive  orders.  Iking  there  afienihltd,  he  iirft  in- 
U.C.  204.  quired  whether  they  i'.ad  put  water  on  board  for  men 
and  cattle,  and  tor  as  many  days  as  they  had  corn  ; 
they  anfwered,  that  there  was  water  on  board  for 
forty-five  days.  He  then  charged  the  foldiers,  that, 
attentive  to  their  duly,  they  (hould  behave  them- 
felves  quietly,  fo  that  the  fcamen  might  perform  their 
bufmeft;  without  interruption  ;  informed  them,  that 
he  and  Lucius  Scipio,  with  twenty  fhips  of  war, 
would  protect  the  tranfports  on  the  right  divifion  ; 
and  Caius  I. alius  commander  of  the  fleet,  and  Mar- 
cus Porcius  Cato  the  quseftor,  with  the  fame  number, 
thofe  on  the  left ;  tfiat  the  fhips  of  war  would  carry 
each  a  fmgle  light,  the  tranfports  two  ;  that  the  fignal 
by  night,  on  board  the  fhip  of  the  commander  in  chief, 
■would  confifl  of  three  lights.  'I'he  pilots  had  orders  to 
fleer  to  Emporium,  where  the  land  is  remarkably 
fertile;  confequcntly  the  country  abounds  with  plenty 
of  all  things.  The  inhabitants  are  unwarlike,  as 
is  generally  the  cafe  where  the  foil  is  rich  ;  and 
6cipio  fuppofed  that  they  might  be  overpowered 
before  fuccour  could  arrive  from  Carthage.  Having 
ilfued  thefe  orders,  he  commanded  them  to  return 
to  their  fhips,  and  on  the  fignal  being  given  next 
day,  with  the  favour  of  the  gods,  to  fet  iail. 

XXVI.  Many  Roman  fleets  had  failed  from  Sicily, 
and  from  that  fame  harbour  ;  but  never  did  any 
equipment  afford  fo  grand  a  fpedacle,  either  in  the 
prefent  war,  (which  was  not  furprifing,  as  moft  of 
thofe  fleets  had  only  gone  hi  queft  of  plunder,)  or 
even  in  any  former  one.  iAnd  yet  his  force  could 
not  be  fully  eflimated  from  a  view  of  the  prefent 
armament,  for  not  only  two  confuls  with  their  ar- 
mies had  paffed  from  thence  before,  but  there  had 
been  alnioli  as  many  war-veffels   in    their  tlects,  as 

there 
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there  were  tranfports  attending  Scipio.  Thefe,  it  Is  B  O  O  K 
true,  were  not  lefs  than  four  hundred,  but  of  fhips  XXIX. 
of  battle  he  had  only  fifty.  But  the  Romans  had  ^Ti^TIi^ 
more  alarming  apprehenfions  from  one  war  than  B'c.204'. 
from  the  other  ;  from  the  fecond,  than  from  the  for- 
mer ;  as  well  by  reafon  of  its  being  waged  in  Italy, 
as  of  the  dreadful  delfruction  of  fo  many  armies, 
together  with  their  commanders.  Scipio,  however, 
had  attracted  an  extraordinary  degree  of  attention  - 
He  had  acquired  a  high  degree  of  renown,  partly 
by  his  bravery,  partly  by  the  happy  fuccefs  which 
had  attended  it,  and  which  gave  room  to  expect 
from  him  the  moft  glorious  atchievements.  Befides, 
the  very  object  propofed  of  pafling  into  the  enemy's 
country,  which  had  not  been  attempted  by  any  ge- 
neral during  that  war,  (trongly  roufed  men's  feel- 
ings ;  for  he  had  on  all  occafions  publicly  declared, 
that  his  intention  was  to  draw  Hannibal  away  from 
Italy,  to  transfer  the  war  to  Africa,  and  to  finifh  it 
there.  Not  only  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Lilybseum  crowded  together  to  the  harbour  to  get  a 
view  of  them,  but  alfo  deputies  from  all  parts  of 
Sicily  ;  who  came  for  the  purpofe  of  Ihewing  that 
mark  of  refped,  not  only  to  Scipio,  but  to  Marcus 
Pomponius,  praetor  of  the  province.  The  legions  like- 
wife,  which  were  to  be  left  on  the  ifland,  quitted 
their  quarters  in  compliment  to  tlieir  fellow-foldiers. 
In  a  word,  the  fleet  exhibited  a  grand  profpect  to 
thofe  on  land,  and  the  land  to  thofe  on  fhipboard, 
it  being  covered  all  around  with  the  admiring 
multitude, 

XXVII.  As  foon  as  day  appeared,  a  herald  having 
commanded  filence,  Scipio,  in  the  admiral's  fhip, 
fpoke  thus :  "  Ye  gods  and  goddefl*es,  who  prefide 
"  over  the  feas  and  lands,  I  pray  and  befeech  you, 
"  that  whatever  affairs  have  been  carried  on,  or 
"  fhall  hereafter  be  carried    on,    during  my  com- 

"  mand, 
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"  mand,  may  all  conduce  to  the  happinefs  of  my- 
"  felf,  the  (late,  and  people  of  Rome  ;  of  the  allies, 
"  and  the  Latine  confederates,  who  follow  my  party, 
"  command,  and  aufpices,  and  tliofe  of  the  Roman 
"  people  on  fea,  on  land,  and  on  rivers.  Lend  your 
"  favourable  aid  to  all  thofc  mcafurcs,  and  further 
*'  them  by  happy  advancements  ;  brin^^  us  all  home, 
"  unhurt  and  viftorious,  decorated  with  fpoils,  laden 
*'  with  booty,  and  exulting;  in  triumph.  Grant  us 
*'  the  opportunity  of  taking  vengeance  en  our  foes  ; 
*'  and  whatever  attempts  the  Carthaginian  people 
*'  have  made  to  injure  our  flate,  grant  to  me,  and  to 
*'  the  Roman  people,  power  to  retaliate  the  fame 
"  evils  on  the  ftate  of  Carthage."  After  thefe 
prayers,  he  threw  into  the  fea,  according  to  cuftom, 
the  raw  entrails  of  a  victim  which  had  been  flain  ; 
and  gave  by  a  trumpet  the  fignal  for  failing.  The 
■wind  being  favourable  and  blowing  frefh,  when  they 
fet  fail,  they  were  foon  carried  out  of  fight  of  land  ; 
but  about  noon  a  fog  arofe,  which  made  it  difficult 
to  keep  the  fhips  from  running  foul  of  each  other. 
As  they  advanced  into  the  open  fea,  the  wind  abated: 
during  the  following  night  the  hazinefs  continued, 
but  at  the  rifmg  of  the  fun  it  was  difperfed,  and 
the  wind  frefhened.  The  pilot  foon  after  told 
Scipio,  that  "  Africa  was  not  above  five  miles  dif- 
"  tant ;  that  he  faw  the  promontory  of  Mercury ; 
"  and  that  if  he  gave  orders  to  fleer  thither,  the 
"  whole  fleet  would  be  immediately  in  harbour." 
As  i'oon  as  Scipio  came  within  fight  of  land,  he 
pra)  cd  to  the  gods  that  his  feeing  Africa  might  be 
happy  for  the  Hate,  and  for  himfelf :  he  then  gave 
orders  to  make  fail  for  another  landing  place.  They 
proceeded  with  the  fame  wind  ;  but  a  iog  arifmg,  as 
on  the  day  before,  hid  the  land  from  their  fight ; 
and  increafing  as  the  night  came  on,  involved  every 
obje^l  in  obfcurity.  They  therefore  caft  anchor, 
left  the  fhips  fliould  run  foul  of  each  other,  or  be 

driven 
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driven  on  fhore.     At  day-break,  however,  the  wind  BOOK 
fprung  up,    difperfed   the   fog,  and    difcovered    the  ^^^j^'^ 
coaft  of  Africa.     Scipio,  inquiring  the  name  of  the  y  j^  r.g. 
neareft  promontory,  and  being  told  that  it  was  called  B.C. 204. 
Cape  Fair,  faid,  "  the  omen  is  pleafmg  ;   fleer  your 
fliips  thither."     The  fleet  ran  down  accordingly,  and 
all  the  forces  were  difembarked.     I  am  inclined  to 
follow  the  accounts  of  very  many  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  ;  which  are,  that  the  voyage  was  profperous, 
and  without   danger  or   confulion.     Caelius  alone, 
Cexcept  that  he  does  not  reprefent  the  fhips  as  being 
loft,)  gives  a  narration  of  every  other  dreadful  occur- 
rence, which  could  be  occafioned  by  wind  or  v;aves ; 
that,  at  laft,  the  fleet  was  driven  from  Africa  to  the 
ifland  iEgimurus  ;  that,  from  thence,  with  difnculty, 
they  recovered  their  courfe  ;  and  that  the  men  had, 
without  orders  from  the  general,  efcaped  to  land  iu 
boats  from  the  almolt  foundering  veirels,ju(l  in  (hort 
as  from  a  fliipwreck,  without  arms  and  in  the  ut- 
moft  diforder. 

XXVIII.  The  troops  being  landed,  formed  their 
camp  on  the  neareft  rifmg  grounds.     The  fight  of 
the  fleet,  with  the  buftle  of  landing,  fpread   con- 
fternation  and  terror,  not  only  through  the  parts  ad- 
joining the  fea,  but  even  among  the  cities.     For  not 
only  crowds  of  women  and  children,  mixing  with 
the  bands  of  men,  had  filled  up  all  the  roads,  but 
the   country-people    alfo    drove    their    cattle   before 
them,  fo  that  it  feemed  as  if  they  were  all  at  once 
forfaking  Africa.     Thofe  caufed  much  greater  terror 
in  the  cities  than  they  had  felt  themfelves,  particu- 
larly at  Carthage,  where  the  tumult  was  almoft  as  great 
as  though  the  enemy  were  at  its  gates  ;  for,  fmce  the 
confulate  of  Marcus  Attilius  Regulus,  and  Lucius 
Manlius,  a  fpace  of  nearly  fifty  years,  they  had  feen 
no  Roman  army,  except  thofe  praedatory  fquadrons, 
from  which  fome  troops  had  made  defcents  on  the 
adjoining   coaft,   feizing  whatever  chance  threw  in 

their 
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BOOK  t'l^nr  way,  but  who  had  always  made  a  hafly  re- 
XXIX.  treat  to  tlieir  iliips,  and  before  the  peafcintry  had 
* — '<■ — -*  taken  the  alarm.  For  this  reafon,  the  conflernation 
■R  r  l^^  and  panic  was  now  the  greater;  and,  in  fa6t,  they 
had  neither  a  powerful  army  at  home,  nor  a  general 
whom  tiiey  could  oppofe  to  the  invaders.  Hafdrubal, 
fon  of  Gifgo,  was  by  far  the  firfl  perfon  in  the  city,  not 
only  in  charadler  and  wealth,  but  alfo  by  reafon  of  his 
affinity  with  the  King.  They  confidered,  however, 
that  he  had  been  vanqulfhcd,  and  put  to  flight  in  fe- 
veral  battles,  in  Spain,  by  this  fame  Scipio  ;  and 
that,  as  a  commander,  he  was  no  more  to  be  equalled 
with  the  Roman  general,  than  their  tumultuary  forces 
were  with  the  Roman  army.  The  people  were  there- 
fore called  to  arms,  as  though  Scipio  were  ready  to 
attack  the  city  ;  the  gates  were  hailily  fhut,  armed 
men  placed  on  the  walls,  and  watches  and  outpofts 
fixed,  together  with  a  regular  guard,  during  the  fol- 
lowing night.  Next  day,  five  hundred  horfemen, 
who  were  difpatched  to  gain  intelligence,  and  to 
difturb  the  enemy  on  their  landing,  fell  in  with  the 
advanced  guards  of  the  Romans  :  for  Scipio,  having 
fent  his  fleet  to  Utica,  had  proceeded  to  fome  diftance 
from  the  coaff,  and  had  feizcd  on  the  next  high 
grounds,  placing  outpofls  of  cavalry  in  proper  placer, 
and  fending  others  into  the  country  to  plunder. 

XXIX.  Thefe,  having  met  with  the  Carthaginian 
horfemen,  flew  a  fmall  number  of  them  in  fight, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder,  as  they  pur- 
fued  them,  flying  ;  among  whom  was  Hanno  their 
commander,  a  young  man  of  diftinc^lion.  Scipio 
not  only  laid  wafle  the  country  round,  but  captured 
alfo  a  very  wealthy  city  which  lay  near  him  ;  in 
which,  befidcs  other  things  which  were  immediately 
put  on  board  the  tranfports  and  fent  to  Sicily,  there 
were  taken,  of  freemen  and  flaves,  not  lefs  than  eight 
thoufand.     But  what  gave  the  Romans  the  greatefl 

joy 
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joy  on  the  commencement  of  their  operations  was,  BOOK 
the  arrival  of  MafmifTa,  who  came,  according  to  XXIX. 
fome,  with  no  more  than  two  hundred  horfemen ;  )i7^  T 
but  mofl  authors  fay,  with  two  thoufand.  Now,  b[c.204.' 
as  he  was  by  far  the  greateft  of  all  the  kings  of  that 
age,  and  performed  the  mod  important  fervices  to 
the  Roman  flate,  it  appears  worth  while  to  digrefs  a 
little,  in  order  to  relate  the  great  viciffitudes  of  for- 
tune which  he  experienced  in  the  lofs  and  recovery 
of  his  father's  kingdom.  While  he  was  fighting  on 
the  fide  of  the  Carthaginians,  in  Spain,  his  father, 
whofe  name  was  Gala,  died  :  the  kingdom,  accord- 
ing to  the  cuftom  of  the  Numidians,  came  to  the 
king*s  brother  iEfalces,  who  was  far  advanced  in 
years.  In  a  fliort  time  after,  .^falces  alfo  dying, 
Capufa,  the  elder  of  his  two  fons,  the  other  of  whom 
was  very  young,  got  pofleflion  of  his  father's  domi- 
nions :  but  his  title  being  fupported,  more  by  the 
regard  paid  to  the  right  of  defcent,  than  from  any 
refpect  to  his  character,  or  any  ftrength  which  he 
pofTelTed,  there  flood  forth  a  perfon  called  Mezetu- 
lus,  related  by  blood  in  fome  degree  to  the  royal 
family.  His  progenitors,  however,  had  always  op- 
pofed  their  interefls,  and  their  iflue  had,  with  various 
luccefs,  difputed  the  throne  with  the  branch  then  in 
poiTeffion.  This  man,  having  roufed  his  country- 
men to  arms,  among  whom  his  influence  was  great, 
by  reafon  of  their  diflike  to  the  reigning  dynafty, 
levied  open  war ;  fo  that  the  King  was  obliged  to 
take  the  field,  and  fight  for  the  crown.  In,  that 
battle  Capufa  fell,  together  with  a  great  number  of 
the  principal  men  of  the  kingdom  j  while  the  whole 
nation  of  the  Maflylians  fubmitted  to  the  dominion 
and  government  of  Mezetulus.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, aflume  the  regal  title ;  but,  fatisfied  with  the 
modeft  one  of  Proteftor,  gave  the  name  of  king  to 
the  boy  Lacumaces,  the  furviving  fon  of  him  whom 
he  had  flain.     In  hopes   of  procuring  an   alliance 

with 
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BOOK  with  the  Carthaginians,    he  took  to  wife  a  Carthagi- 

XXIX.    nian  woman  ot  dilHncUon,  daughter  of  Hannibal's 

*rr"'    r'  fifter,  formerly  married  to  King  iEfaiccs  ;   and  fend- 

B  C.204!  ^"S  ambafladors  lo  Syphax,  renewed   with    him   an 

old  connexion   of  hofpitality,  endeavouring,  by  all 

thefe   meafures,  to   fecure   a  fupport    again (t   Mafi- 

niifa. 

XXX.   On  the  other  hand,  Mafmina,  hearing  that 
his  uncle  was  dead,  and   afterwards  that  his  coiifm- 
german  was  (lain,  canie  over  from  Spain  into  Mauri- 
tania.    The  King  of  the  Moors,  at  that  time,  was 
Bocchar :   applying  to   him,  as  a  fuppliant,    he   ob- 
tained, by   the   humbled   entreaties,    four   thoufand 
Moors  to  efcort  him  on  his  journey,  not  being  able 
to  prevail  for  any  aid  in  the  war.     When  he  arrived 
with  thefe  on  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  as  he 
had  before  difpatched  meflengers   to   his  own    and 
his  father's  friends,  about  five  hundred  Numidians 
aflembled  about  him.    He  then  fent  back  the  Moors 
according  to   his   engagement :    and   although   the 
numbers  that  joined  him  were  fliort  of  his  expec- 
tations,   and  not  fuch    as  might  encourage  him  to 
undertake  an  affair  of  moment ;  yet,  believing  that 
by  entering  upon  aOion,    and  making  fome  effort, 
he    fhould   gather    ftrength    for  a  more   important 
enterprife,  he  threw  himfelf  in  the  way  of  the  young 
King  Lacumaces,    as  he    was  going  to  Syphax  at 
Thapfus.     The  attendants  of  Lacumaces  flying  back 
in  conllernation,  Mafmiffa  took  the  city  at  the  firfl 
affault,    received    the   fubmiffion   of    fome   of   the 
King's   party    who    furrendered,    and  flew    others 
who  attempted   to   refill ;   but  the  greatefl  part   of 
them,  with  the  boy  himfelf,  efcaped  during  the  tumult 
to  Thapfus,  whither  they  had  at  firfl:   intended  to 
go.     The  fuccefs  of  Mafmiffa  in  this  fmall  exploit, 
and  on  the  firft  commencement  of  his  operations, 
drew  the  regards  of  the  Numidians  towards  him, 

while 
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while  the  old  foldlers  of  Gala  flocked  from  all  parts  BOOK 
of  the  country  and  the  towns,  inviting  the  young  XXIX. 
prince  to  proceed  to  the  recovery  of  his  father's  ^^7"^^^^ 
Idngdom.  Mezetuliis  was  fuperior  in  number  of  g  r  204.' 
men :  for,  befides  the  army  with  which  he  had  con- 
quered Capufa,  he  was  itrengthened  by  fome  troops 
who  had  fubmitted  after  the  King  was  flain ;  the 
boy  Lacumaces  having  likewife  brought  fuccours 
from  Syphax.  Mezetulus  had  fifteen  thoufand  foot, 
ten  thoufand  horfe,  with  whom  MafmiflTa  engaged 
in  battle,  though  much  inferior  in  number.  The 
valour,  however,  of  the  veteran  foldiers  prevailed, 
aided  by  the  (kill  of  their  leader,  who  had  gained 
exprerience  in  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Car- 
thaginians. The  young  King,  with  his  guardian 
and  a  fmall  body  of  Maflylians^  efcaped  into  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Carthaginians.  Mafmifla  thus  reco- 
vered his  father's  throne,  yet,  forefeeing  that  he 
fhould  have  a  much  more  fevere  flruggle  to  main- 
tain againft  Syphax,  he  thought  it  beft  to  come  to  a 
reconciliation  with  his  coufm-german.  Proper  per- 
fons  were  accordingly  fent  to  give  Lacumaces  hopes, 
that  if  he  put  himlelf  under  the  proteftion  of  Mafi- 
nilfa,  he  fhould  enjoy  the  fame  honourable  provifion 
which  jEfalces  had  formerly  known  under  Gala  ; 
and  to  affure  Mezetulus  not  only  of  impunity,  but 
of  an  entire  reflitution  of  all  his  property.  As  they 
both  preferred  a  moderate  fhare  of  fortune  at  home 
to  exile,  he  brought  them  over  to  his  fide,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  Carthaginians  ufed  every  means  to  pre- 
vent it. 

XXXI.  During  thefe  tranfadtions,  Hafdrubal  hap- 
pened to  be  with  Syphax :  and  when  the  Numidiaii 
feemed  to  think  that  it  was  of  little  confequence  to 
him  whether  the  government  of  the  Maflylians  were 
in  the  hands  of  Lacumaces  or  of  Mafinifla,  he  told 
him,  that  "he  would  be  greatly  miftaken  in  fup- 
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pofing  that  Mafinirni  would  be  content  with  the 
acquifitions  which  had   fatisfied   his  father  Gala, 
^TT^     ~^  '*  or    his    uncle    iEfalces.     That   he   was    polTefied 
B  C  204'  "  ^^  much   greater  fpirit    and    underflanding    than 
"  had   ever  appeared  in  any  of  his  race ;    that  he 
had  often  in  Spain  exhibited,  both   to  his  allies 
and  enemies,  inflances  of  fuch  courage  as  is  very 
rarely  feen ;  that  both  Syphax  and  the  Carthagi- 
nians, unlefs   they  fmothered    that    rifing    flame, 
would  foon  be  enveloped  in  a  general  conflagra- 
tion,  when  it   would   not   be  in  their   power  to 
help  themfelves ;  that  as  yet  his  flrength  was  in- 
firm, and  might  be   eafily  broken,  while  he  was 
endeavouring   to  heal   the   divifions  of  his  king- 
dom."    By  fuch  kind  of  arguments  Syphax  was 
induced  to  lead  an  army  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Maf- 
fylians,  into  a  diftrift  about  which   there  had  often 
been  not  only  verbal  difputes,  but  battles  fought, 
with  Gala  ;  and  there  to  pitch  his  camp,  as  if  it  were 
his  acknowledged  property  ;  alledging  that,  "  if  any 
oppofition  were  made,  which  was  what  was  moft  to 
be  wiflied,  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  fight- 
ing ;  but  if  the  diflridl  were  abandoned  through 
fear,  he  (hould  then  proceed  into  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom :  that  the  Maflydians  would  either  fub- 
mit  to  his  authority  without  a  contefl:,  or,  at  all 
*'  events,  would  be  unable  to  contend  with  him." 
Stimulated  by  fuch  difcourfes,  Syphax  made  war  on 
Mafinifla,    and,  in  the   firfl:   encounter,  routed  and 
difperfed  the  MaflTylians.     Mafmiflfa   fled    from    the 
field,  attended  only  by  a  few  horfemen,  to  a  moun- 
tain which  the  natives   call  Balbus.     A  number  of 
families  with  their  tents  and  cattle,  which  is  all  their 
wealth,  followed  their  King:  the  reft  of  the  Mafly-- 
lians  fubmitted  to  Syphax.     The  mountain,  of  which 
the  fugitive  took  poflefllon,  abounds  with  grafs  and 
water  ;  and  as  it  was  thus  well  adapted  to  the  grazing 
of  cattle,  it  fupplied  abundance  of  food,  to  feed  men 
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Hvlng  on   flefh  and  milk.     Excnrfions  from  hence  BOOK 
were  made  through  all  the  neighbouring  parts ;  at    XXIX. 
'  firft  fecretly,  and  by  night ;  afterwards  openly.     The  y^~~s 
lands  of  the  Carthaginians  fuffered  mod,    becaufe  B.C.204** 
there  w:is  greater  plenty  of  fpoil  there,   than  among 
the   Numidians,    and   it  was   carried  off  with    lefs 
danger.     At  length  they  became  fo  bold  as  to  carry 
down  their  booty  to  the  fea,  and  fell  it  to  merchants, 
who  brought  their  fhips  thither  for  the  purpofe ;  and 
on  thefe  occafions,  greater  numbers  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians were  flain  and  made  prifoners,  than  often  hap- 
pens in  a  regular  engagement.     On  this  fubje£t,  the 
Carthaginians   made    heavy  complaints  to  Syphax, 
earneftly  prelling  him  to  crufh  this  remnant  of  the 
foe.     To    this  he   was  himfelf  well   inclined,    but 
thought  it  rather  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  king  to 
purfue  a  vagrant  robber,  as  he  flyled  him,  through 
the  mountains. 

XXXII.  Bocchar,  a  fpirited  and  enterprifmg 
general,  was  chofen  by  the  Numidian  for  that  em- 
ployment. Four  thoufand  foot,  and  two  thoufand 
horfe  were  given  him  ;  with  a  promife  of  immenfe 
reward  if  he  fliould  bring  back  the  head  of  Mafmifla ; 
or  rather  if  he  fhould  take  him  alive,  for  that  the 
latter  would  be  to  him  a  matter  of  inexpreflible 
joy.  Falling  uncxpeftedly  on  Mafmifla's  men,  when 
.they  were  fcattered  about,  and  off  their  guard,  and 
who  were  In  confiderable  numbers,  he  fhut  them  out^ 
together  with  their  cattle,  from  the  protection  of 
thofe  who  were  In  arms,  driving  Mafmifla  himfelf, 
with  his  few  followers,  to  the  fummit  of  the  moun- 
tain. On  this,  confidering  the  war  as  nearly  finilhed, 
.  he  fent  to  the  King  both  the  booty  of  cattle  and  the 
prifoners,  and  alfo  a  part  of  his  forces^  which  were 
more  numerous  than  the  remainder  of  the  bufmefs 
required.  Then,  with  no  more  than  five  hundred 
foot  and  two  hundred  horfe  purfuing  MafmilTa,  who 
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n  O  O  K  had  gone  down  from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  he  fhiit 
XXIX.  iiini  up  in  a  narrrow  valley,  fecuring  the  entrances  at 
^rj?"^  each  end.  Great  (laughter  was  there  made  of  the' 
ic.204.  Maflylians :  Mafinifla,  with  not  more  than  fifty 
horlcmen,  effected  a  retreat  through  the  intricate 
paflcs  of  the  mountains,  with  which  the  purfuers 
were  unacquainted.  Bocchar,  however,  clofely  fol- 
lowed his  Iteps,  and  overtaking  him  in  an  open 
plain,  near  the  city  Clupea,  furrounded  him  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  he  flew  every  one  of  his  followers 
except  four  horfemen  ;  Mafmilfa,  with  thefe,  and 
after  receiving  a  wound,  flipped  out  of  his  hands, 
as  it  were,  during  the  tumult.  Their  flight  was  in 
full  view,  a  body  of  horfe  being  fpread  over  the 
whole  plain,  fome  of  whom  purfued  thefe  five  re- 
maining enemies,  while  others,  in  order  to  meet 
them,  pufhed  acrofs  their  route.  A  large  river  lay 
in  the  way  of  the  fugitives,  into  which  they  plunged 
their  horfes  without  hefitation,  being  prefled  by 
crreater  danger  from  behind.  Hurried  away  by  the 
current,  they  were  carried  down  obliquely  ;  and 
two  of  them  being  fwallowed  by  its  violent  rapidity 
in  fight  of  the  enemy,  they  believed  that  Mafinifla 
himfelf  had  perlflied  :  but,  with  the  two  other  horfe- 
men, he  landed  among  fome  bufhes  on  the  farther 
bank.  This  put  an  end  to  Bocchar's  purfuit,  for  he 
durft  not  venture  into  the  river  ;  and  befides,  he 
was  perfuaded  that  the  objedt  of  it  no  longer  exifted  : 
•he  therefore  returned  to  the  King,  with  the  ill- 
grounded  report  of  Mafinifl'a's  death.  Meflengers 
were  difpatched  with  the  joyful  news  to  Carthage  ; 
though  in  its  fpread  over  Africa,  men's  minds  were 
•varioufly  affeded  by  it.  Mafinifla,  while  healing  his 
wound  by  the  application  of  herbs,  and  in  a  fccret 
cave,  lived  for  feveral  days  on  what  the  two  horfe- 
men procured  by  pillage.  As  foon  as  it  was  cicatrifed, 
and  he  thought  himfelf  able  to  bear  the  motion,  he 
fet  out  again  with  wonderful  refolution,  to  make 
I  -  another 
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another  eftort  for  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom.     He  BOOK 
colleded  in  his  way  not  more  than  forty  horfemen  ;    XXIX, 
out,   as  foon  as  he  arrived  among  the  Maflylians,  '^^f^^~^ 
and  made  himfelf  known   to  them,    they  were  fo  b^C.zoa] 
powerfully  aduated  both  by  their  former  affection 
and  the  unhoped-for  joy  at   feeing  him,   in  fafety, 
whom  they  believed  to  have  perilhed,  that  in  a  few 
days  fix  thoufand   armed  foot    and    four  thoufand 
horfe  repaired  to  his  ftandard ;  and  he  not  only  got 
pofleflion  of  his  father's  kingdom,  but  laid  wafte  the 
countries  in  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  the 
frontiers  of  the  Mafasfylians,  the  dominion  of  Sy- 
phax.     Having  thus  provoked  the  Numidian  to  war, 
he  took  poft  between  Cirtha  and  Hippo,  on  the  tops 
of  mountains,  in  a   fituation  convenient  for  all  his 
purpofes. 

XXXIII.  Syphax,  thinking  this  an  affair  of  too 
much  importance  to  be  intrufted  to  the  management 
of  his  generals,  fent  a  parr  of  his  army  vAth  his 
fon  Vermina,  then  a  youth ;  with  orders  to  march 
round  in  a  circuit,  and  fall  upon  the  enemy*s  rear, 
when  he  himfelf  flionid  have  attraded  their  atten- 
tion to  his  fide.  Vermina  fet  out  by  night,  fo  as  to 
be  concealed  until  he  fhould  begin  the  attack :  but 
Syphax  decamped  in  the  day,  and  marched  openly, 
as  he  was  to  engage  in  a  regular  pitched  battle. 
When  he  thought  that  fufficient  time  had  been 
allowed  for  thofe  who  had  been  fent  round  to  have 
arrived  at  their  itation,  he  led  his  forces,  by  a  gentle 
acclivity,  directly  up  the  mountain,  for  he  relied 
both  on  his  numbers,  and  the  ambufcade  which 
he  had  prepared  on  his  enemy's  rear.  MafmilTa, 
on  the  other  fide,  drew  up  his  men,  depending 
chiefly  on  the  advantage  of  the  ground ;  although, 
had  it  been  much  lefs  in  his  favour,  he  would  not 
have  declined  the  fight.  The  battle  was  furiouSj 
and  for  a  long  time  doubtful :  Mafmiffa  being  fa- 
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BOOK  voured  by  his  fituation  and  the  bravery  of  his  men ; 
XXiX.  Syphax  by  hus  iiunibers,  which  were  more  than 
^^7^  '  abundant.  This  groat  muhitude  being  divided,  on^ 
D.'c.204!  P^""^  preffed  on  in  front,  while  the  other  part  fur- 
rounded  the  rear  ;  which  gave  a  decided  viftory 
to  Syphax ;  nor  was  there  even  room  for  the  enemy 
to  efcape,  inclofed  as  they  were  on  both  fides :  the 
red,  therefore,  horfe  and  foot,  were  either  flain 
or  taken.  MafmifTa  collected  round  himfelf,  in 
<;lofe  order,  about  two  hundred  horfemen,  whom 
he  divided  into  three  fquadrons,  with  orders  to 
break  through  the  enemy,  having  appointed  a  place 
where  they  fhould  re-aflemble,  after  being  feparated 
in  their  flight.  He  himfelf  made  his  way  through 
the  midfl:  of  their  weapons,  as  he  had  propofed  ;  the 
other  two  fquadrons  failed  in  the  attempt ;  one  fur- 
rendering  through  fear,  the  other,  after  a  more 
obitinate  refiftance,  being  overwhelmed  with  darts, 
and  cut  to  pieces.  Vermina  followed  clofe  on  the 
Heps  of  MafmilTa,  who  baffled  him  by  frequently 
turning  out  of  one  road  into  another  ;  and  whom  he 
at  length  obliged,  harafled  with  extreme  fatigue, 
to  defift  from  the  purfuir,  and  arrived  himfelf  with 
lixty  horfemen  at  the  lefl'er  Syrtis.  There,  with  the 
honourable  confcioufnefs  of  having  often  attempted 
the  recovery  of  his  father's  kingdom,  he  refled 
until  the  coming  of  Caius  Laelius  and  the  Roman 
fleet  to  Africa,  between  the  Carthaginian  Emporia 
and  the  nation  of  the  Garamantians.  From  thefe 
circumflances,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  Mafi- 
nifla  came  afterwards  to  Scipio,  rather  with  a  fmall 
body  of  forces  than  a  large  one  :  for  the  very  great 
number  which  has  been  mentioned  by  fome,  fuits  the 
condition  of  a  king  on  the  throne  j  the  fmaller  that 
of  an  exile, 

XXXIV.  The  Carthaginians,  having  lofl  a  large 
party  of  horfe,  together  with  their  comniander,  made 
up  another  body  of  cavalry,  by  a  new  levy,  and  gave 

the 
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the  command  of  it  to  Hanno,  fon  of  Hamllcar.  BOOK 
They  fent  frequently  for  Hafdrubal  and  Syphax  by  XXIX. 
Jetters  and  mellengers,  and  at  length  by  ambaflfadors.  ^^T"^''^^ 
Hafdrubal  was  ordered  to  come  to  the  aid  of  his  -q'q'I^/ 
native  city,  which  was  threatened  with  a  fiege,  while  • 
Syphax  was  entreated  to  bring  relief  to  Carthage, 
and  to  all  Africa.  Scipio  was  at  that  time  near 
Utica,  about  five  miles  from  the  city  ;  having  re- 
moved from  the  fea-coaft,  where,  for  a  few  days,  he 
had  a  camp  adjoining  the  fleet.  Hanno,  having  re- 
ceived the  newly-raifed  body  of  cavalry,  (which,  fo 
far  from  being  llrong  enough  to  make  any  attetnpt 
on  the  enemy,  was  not  even  fufficient  to  proted  the 
country  from  devaftation,)  made  it  his  lirft  care  to 
increafe  their  number  by  prefling.  Thofe  of  other 
nations  were  not  rejected ;  but  he  colle<fted  moftly 
Numidians,  who  are  by  far  the  bed  horfemen  in 
Africa.  Having  got  together  four  thoufand  horfe, 
he  took  up  his  quarters  in  a  city  called  Salera,  fifteen 
miles  from  the  Roman  camp.  When  this  was  told 
to  Scipio,  he  faid,  with  furprife,  "  What !  cavalry 
"  lodging  in  houfes  during  the  fummer  !  Let  them 
"  be  even  more  in  number,  while  they  have  fuch  a 
"  commander."  The  lefs  they  (hewed  of  activity, 
the  lefs  time  he  thought  Ihould  be  loft  by  himfelf ; 
he  therefore  fent  forward  Mafiniffa  with  the  cavalry, 
giving  them  directions  to  ride  up  to  the  gates,  and 
entice  the  enemy  out  to  battle.  That  when  their 
multitudes  fliould  pour  out,  and  become  too  power- 
ful in  the  conteft,  he  Ihould  give  way  by  degrees ; 
and  that  he  would  himfelf  come  up  in  time  to  fup- 
port  the  fight.  When  the  advanced  party  had,  as  v 
he  fuppofed,  efFe6ted  his  purpofe,  he  followed  with 
the  Roman  horfe,  and  proceeded,  without  being  ob- 
ferved,  under  cover  of  fome  rifing  grounds  which  lay 
very  conveniently  round  the  windings  of  the  road. 
Mafiniifa,  according  to  the  plan  laid  down,  a£ted  at 
one  time,,  as  if  threatening  an  aflfault,  at  another,  as 
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if  fcized  with  fear  ;  now  riding  up  to  the  very  gates, 
ami  now  retreating  with  dilVcnibled  hade,  which  gave 
Z^^  ^  iucii  boldnefs  to  the  enemy,  that  tliey  were  at  length 
D.C.204.  tempted  to  come  out  of  the  town,  and  jnirfue  liim, 
with  diiorder,  in  hivS  counterfeited  lliglit.  All,however, 
had  not  come  forth  ;  and  witli  thefe  remaining  num- 
bers the  commander  was  not  a  little  perplexed. 
Some,  overpowered  with  wine  and  fleep,  he  had 
to  compel  to  the  taking  of  arms,  others  he  had  to 
flop  who  were  running  out  by  the  gates  without  their 
ftandards,  and  in  fcattered  parties,  wholly  regardlefs 
of  order  or  ranks.  Mafmifl'a  withliood  them  at  firlt, 
while  they  ruflied  ralhly  to  the  charge  ;  but  foon 
after,  greater  numbers  pouring  out,  and  their  whole 
force  of  cavalry  joining  in  the  confiid,  they  could  no 
longer  be  refifted.  Yet  Mafmilfa  did  not  betake 
himfelf  to  a  halty  flight ;  but  retired  leilurely,  until 
he  drew  them  on  to  the  hills  which  concealed  the 
Roman  cavalry.  Thefe  immediately  rifmg  up,  their 
jtrength  unimpaired,  and  their  horfes  frefli,  fpread 
ihemfelves  round  lianno  and  the  Africans,  who 
were  fatigued  in  the  fight  and  the  purluit ;  and  Ma- 
finiila,  fuddenly  wheeling  about,  returned  to  the 
charge.  About  one  thoufand,  who  compofed  the 
jiril;  divifion,  and  who  could  not  eafily  retreat,  were, 
together  with  Hanno  the  commander,  furrounded 
and  flain  :  the  reft,  terrified  principally  by  the  death 
of  their  general,  fled  in  confufion,  and  were  purfued, 
for  thirty  miles,  by  the  conquerors,  who  took  or  flew 
two  thoufand  more  of  the  cavalry.  It  appeared,  that 
there  were  among  thefe  not  lels  than  two  hundred 
Carthaginian  horfemen;  feveral  of  them  of  the  richell 
and  molt  diltinguiflied  families. 

XXXV.  It  happened  that  the  fame  day  on  which 
this  battle  was  fought,  the  ihips,  which  had  carried 
the  booty  to  Sicily,  returned  v\ith  liorcs,  as  if  they 
had  forefeen  that  tliey  were  to  bear  away  another 
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cargo  as  before.     All  writers  do  not  mention  two  BOOK 
generals  of  the  Carthaginians,  of  the  fame  name,    XXIX. 
being  flain,  in  two  battles  of  the  caVv^lry;  apprehend-  ^rT^^T^ 
ing,  I  fuppofe,  that  there  was  a  miflake,  occafioned  g'c.  204^ 
by  the  fame  h6i  being  related  twice.     Nay,  Caelius 
and    Valerius  even  alfert,   that   Hanno  was   taken 
prifoner.     Scipio  made  prefents  to  the  officers  and 
horfemen,  according  to  the  behaviour  of  each  ;  and, 
above  all,  he  paid  extraordinary  honours  to  Mafi- 
nifla.     Having  placed  a  ftrong  garrifon  in  Salera, 
he  fet  out  with  the  reft  of  the  army ;  and  not  only 
laid  wafte  the  country  wherever  he  marched,  but 
alfo  took  fome  cities  and  towns,  and  thereby  widely 
diffufed  the  terror  of  his  arms.     Scipio  returned  to 
the  camp  on  the  feventh  day  after  he  had  left  it, 
bringing   with   him   a   great  number  of  men   and 
cattle,  and  a  vaft   quantity  of  plunder.      He  theft 
difmifled  the  fhips,  heavily   laden,  a  fcond  time, 
with  all   kinds  of  fpoil.     From  that  time,   laying 
afide  fmall  expeditions,  and  predatory  excurfions, 
he  turned  the  whole  force  of  the  war  to  the  fiege 
of  Utica ;  intending,  if  he  fhould  take  it,  to  efta- 
blifh  his  head-quarters  there  for  the  future,  in  order 
to  the  better  execution  of  the  reft  of  his  defigns. 
While  the  marine  forces  made  their  approaches  on 
that  fide  of  the  city  which  is  waftied  by  the  fea, 
thofe  of  the  land  advanced  from  a  rifmg  ground 
hanging  almoft  over  the  walls.     En^nes  and  ma- 
chines had  been  fent  from  Sicily,  with  the  ftores;  and 
many  were  made  in  the  armory,  where  a  number  of 
artificers,  fkilled  in  fuch  works,  were  retained  for  the 
purpofe.     The  people  of  Utica,  attacked  on  all  fides 
by  fuch  a  powerful  force,  had  no  hopes  but  from  the 
Carthaginians ;  nor  the  Carthaginians  any  but  from 
Hafdrubal,  and  from  him  only,  as  he  fhould  be  able 
to  influence  Syphax.    But  all  meafures  proceeded  too 
flowly  for  their  anxious  defire  of  aid,  of  which  they 
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ROOK  ftood  fo  much  in  need,  llafdrubal,  tlicmgli  he  had, 
XXIX.  by  the  mod  diligent  prcfs,  made  up  tlie  number  of 
!X^  r"  thirty  thoufand  Kiot,  and  three  tliDufand  liorie,  yet 
BX.204.!  d'J'"'^  not  move  towanls  the  camp  of  the  enemy  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Sypliax.  Syphax  foon  came,  with 
fifty  thoufand  foot,  and  ten  thoufand  horfe ;  and  im- 
mediately decampinj;  from  Carthage,  fat  down  at  a 
fmall  didance  from  Utica,  and  the  entrenchments  of 
the  Romans.  Their  approach  produced  at  leaft  this 
confcquencc,  that  Scipio,  after  haviiu^  befieged  Utica 
for  near  forty  days,  and  tried  every  expedient  foi-  its 
reduction  in  vain,  was  obliged  to  retire  from  it,  as 
the  winter  was  now  at  hand.  He  fortified  his  winter 
camp  on  a  promontory,  joined  to  the  continent  by  a 
narrow  ifthmus,  and  which  ftretches  out  to  Ibme 
length  into  the  fea ;  and  included  the  naval  camp 
"within  the  fame  entrenchment.  The  legions  were 
Rationed  on  the  middle  of  the  Hthmus  ;  the  Ihips 
were  hauled  on  fhore,  and  tjie  feamen  occupitd  the 
coaft  which  faces  the  nortli ;  the  cavalry  a  valley  on 
the  fouth.  Such  were  the  tranfadions  in  Africa  to 
the  latter  end  of  autumn. 

XXXVI.  Various  flores  were  imported  from  Sicily 
and  Italy  ;  and  befides  the  corn  collected  from  all 
quarters  of  the  adjacent  country,  Cneius  Octavius, 
propraetor,  brought  a  vail  quantity  out  of  Sardinia, 
from  Tiberius  Claudius,  the  prietor  :  in  confequence 
of  which,  not  only  the  granaries  already  built  were 
filled,  but  new  ones 'were  erected.  Clothing  was 
wanted  for  the  troops:  that  matter  was  given  in  charge 
toOclavius,  with  directions  to  apply  to  the  praetor,  and 
to  try  if  any  could  be  procured  by  him ;  a  bufinefs 
which  he  carefullv  attended  to,  for  in  a  fliort  lime 
twelve  hundred  gov.ns  and  twelve  thoufand  jackets 
were  fent.  During  the  fame  fummer  in  which  thefe 
fhin^s  palfed  in  Africa,  Publius  Semproniui;,  conful, 

who 
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who  had  the  province  of  Bruttium,  on  his  march  in  the  BOOK, 
diftrift  of  Croton,   engaged   Hannibal  in  a  tumul-  ^^^^^^^ 
tuary  battle,  or  rather  a  kind  of  ikirmifliing.     The  yT^TT^ 
Romans  were  worfted ;  and  one  thoufand  two  liun-  b.C.'-o^, 
dred  of  the  conful's  army  flain.     The  refl  returned 
in  confufion  to  the  camp,  which,  however,  the  enemy 
did  not  dare  to  affault.     During  the  fdence  of  the 
following  night,  Sempronius   marched   away,   and, 
having  fent  directions  to  Publius  Licinius,  proconful, 
to  bring  up  his  legions,  he  made  a  junftion  of  their 
forces ;  thus,  two  commanders  and  two  armies  re- 
turned upon  Hannibal.     Neither  party  declined  an 
engagement :  the  conful   deriving   confidence    from 
his  forces  being  doubled  ;  the  Carthaginian,   from 
his  late  vidory.     Sempronius  led  up  his  own  legions 
into   the    firll    line,    thofe  of  Licinius  were  placed 
in  rcferve.     In  the  beginning  of  the  battle  the  conful 
vowed  a  temple  to  Fortuna  Primigenia,  if  he  fliould 
defeat  the  enemy  on  that  day ;  and  the  object  of 
his  vow  was  accomplifhed.     The  Carthaginians  were 
routed,  and  put  to  flight :  above  four  thoufand  fell, 
fomewhat    lefs    than    three    hundred    were    made 
prifoners,  with  whom  were  taken  forty  horfes,  and 
eleven  military  ftandards.     Hannibal,  difmayed  by 
this  overthrow,  drew  off  his  army  to  Croton.     At 
the  fame  time  Marcus  Cornelius,  conful,  not  fo  much 
by  force  of  his  arms  as  by  the  terror  of  his  judicial 
proceedings,  kept  Etruria  in  obedience  ;  though  it 
was  almoft  entirely   devoted  to  Mago,  and  to   the 
hope    of   obtaining,    by    his    means,  a    change  of 
government.      The    inquifitions,    directed    by  the 
fenate,   he  executed  with  the  utmofl  impartiality  ; 
and   many  of  the  Tufcan   nobles,   who  had  either 
gone  themfelves,  or  fent  deputies  to  Mago,  about  the 
revolt  of  their  flates,  flood  trial,   and  were  found 
guihy.     Others,  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  guilt,  went 
into    voluntary   exile  j    and   by   thus  withdrawing, 
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BOOK  though  condemned  in  their  ahfence,  could  fufTer  only 
XXIX.    in  a  confifcation  oi  their  eflects. 

b'c.  io/.       XXXVII.  While  the  confuls  were  thus  employed 
in  diflerent  parts,   the    cenfors    at   Rome,  (Marcus 
Livius   and  Caius  C'laudiub,)  called   over  the  lilt  of 
the  fenate.       Quintus  Fabius   Maxiuius   was    again 
chofen  principal ;   ieven   were   difgraced,    not    one, 
however,  of  thole  who  had  fat  in  the  curule  chair. 
The  orders  for  repairing  public  buildings  were  en. 
forced    with    the    greatefl   Itriclneib;.      A   road  was 
contrafted   for,   to   be  made  from  the  ox  market  to 
the  temple  of  Venus,  with  puoiic  feats  ;  and  a  temple 
to  be  built,  for  the  Great  Mother,  on  the  Palatine 
hill.     A  new  tax,   from   the  fale  of  fait,  was  efla- 
blifhed.     This  article  had  been  fold  at  the  fixth  part 
of  an  as,  both  at  Rome,  and  in  all  parts  of  Italy  : 
and  it  was  now  directed  to  be  fupplied  at  the  fame 
rate  at  Rome,  at  a  higher  in  the  country  towns  and 
markets,  and   at  various  prices  in  different  places. 
People  were  firmly  perfuaded,  that  Livius  had  con- 
trived this  tax  in  refentment,  and  on  account  of  a 
fentence  having  been  formerly  pafled  on  him,  which 
he  had  confidered  as  unjult ;  Jiid  that,  in  fixing  the 
price  of  fait,  the  greatelt  burthen   had   been   laid  on 
thofe  tribes  by  whofe  influence  he  had  been  con- 
demned :  hence  the  furname  of  Salinator  was  given 
to  him.     The   luflrum  was  clofed  later  than  ufual  j 
becaufe    the  cenfors  fent   perfons    through  all   the 
provinces,  to  bring  them  a  return  of  the  number 
of  Roman  citizens  in  each  of  the  armies.     Including 
thefe,  there  were  rated,  in  the  furvey,  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  thoufand  men.      Caius  Claudius  Nero 
had  the  honour  of  clofing  the  luftrum.     The  fenate 
then  received  a  furvey  of  twelve  colonies,  prefented 
by  the  cenfors  ef  thofe  colonies,  which  had  never 
been  done  before,  in  order  that  records  might  ap- 
pear 
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pear  in  the  public  archives  of  their  proportion  of  BOOK 
itrength  both  in  men  and  money.     The  review  of  XXIX. 
the  knights  then  began  ;  and  it  fo  happened  that  Ij^^^ 
both  the  cenfors  had  a  horfe  at  the  pubUc  expence.  g'c. '204! 
When  they  came  to  the  Pollian  tribe,  in  which  was 
enrolled  the  name  of  Marcus  Livius,  and  whom  the 
herald  hefitated  to  cite,  Nero  called  to  him,  "  Cite 
"  Marcus  Livius:"    and  being  a6luated  either  by 
fome  remains  of  their  old  enmity,  or  by  an  unfeafon- 
able  affe£tation  of  llrittnefs,  he  ordered   Livius  to 
fell  his  horfe,  becaufe  he  had  been  condemned  by  a 
fentence  of  the  people.     In   like   manner   Marcus 
Livius,  when  they  came  to  the  Narnian  tribe,  in 
which  the  name  of  his  colleague  appeared,  he  ordered 
him  to  difpofe  of  his  horfe,  for   two  reafons :  one, 
that  he  had  given  falfe  evidence  ;  the  other,  that  he 
had  not  been  fmcere  in  his  reconciliation  with  him. 
Thus  they  became  engaged  in  a  fcandalous  contelt, 
each  afperfmg  the  character  of  the  other,  though  at 
the  fame  time  he  injured  his  own.     On  going  out  of 
their  office  of  cenlbr,  when  Caius  Claudius  had  taken 
the  oath  refpefting  the  oblervance  of  the  laws,  and 
had  gone  up  to  the  treafury,  among  the  names  of 
thofe  whom  he  left  disfranchifed  in  the  treafury  lift, 
he  gave  in  the  name  of  his  alTociate.     Marcus  Livius 
alfo  came  thither,   and,    except  the  Metian   tribe, 
which  had  neither  concurred  in  his  condemnation, 
nor  in  appointing  him  conful  or  cehfor,  he  left  the 
whole    Roman   people,    thirty-four  tribes,  dfefran- 
chifed  In  the  treafury  lift  ;   and  this  (he  faid)  he  did, 
becaufe  they  had  not  only  condemned  him  when 
innocent,  but  had  eleded  him,  while  under  the  faid 
fentence,  both  conful  and  cenfor  ;  fo  that  they  could 
not  deny  that  they  had  been  guilty,  either  of  one 
great  fault  in  giving  their  fentence,  or  of  two  in  the 
elections.     He  added,  that  Caius   Claudius  would 
be  included  in  the  lift  among  the  thirty-four  tribes ; 
but  that  if  there  had  been  any  precedent  of  inferring 

any 
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]5  O  O  K  any  pcrfon  twice  in  the  treafury  lift,  l:c  would  have 
XXIX.    infcrted  hjs  name  particularly.    The  contclt  between 
Y~^'    T*  the  cenfors,  thus  mutualiy   reproachint^  each  other, 
IJ.'c.  204I  '^^'^"^  Oianicful  ;   while  the  rebuke  given  to  the  giddi- 
nefs  of  the  people  was   highly  becoming  a  cenfor, 
and  the  flrici   principles  of  that  age.     The  cenfors 
having  fallen  into  dilrepute,  C'ncius  Ba:bius,  tribune 
of  the  people,  thinking  that  their  lituation  afforded 
him  an  opportunity   of  gaining  notice,    fummoned 
them  both  to  a  trial   before    the  people :    but    the 
fenate  interfered,  and   flopped   any  farther  proceed- 
ings, left  the  office  of  cenfor  fliould,   in  future,  be 
fubjeftcd  to  the  humour  of  the  populace. 

XXXVIII.  During  the  fame  fummer  the  conful 
took.  Clampetia  in  Bruttium,  by  Itorm.  Confentia 
and  Pandofia,  with  other  towns  of  fmall  confe- 
quence,  furrendered  voluntarily  ;  and,  as  the  time 
of  the  elections  drew  near,  it  was  thought  more 
expedient  to  call  home  Cornelius  from  Etruria,  where 
there  was  no  employment  for  his  arqis.  He  eleded 
Cneius  Servilius  Ca^pio,  and  Cneius  Scrvilius  Gemi- 
nus.  The  election  of  the  pra;tors  was  then  held  : 
there  were  chofcn  Cneius  Cornelius  Lentulus,  Pub- 
liuS  Quintilius  Varus,  Pablius  iElius  Paeius,  and 
Publius  Villius  Tappulus ;  although  the  two  latter 
were  aediles  of  the  commons.  The  conful,  as  foon 
as  the  eledions  were  over,  returned  into  Etruria  to. 
his  army.  The  priefls  who  died  tliat  year,  and  thofe 
who  were  fubftituted  in  the  places  of  others,  were 
Tiberius  Veturius  Philo,  flamen  of  INIars,  elected 
and  inaugurated  in  the  room  of  Marcus  .^^Emilius 
Regillus,  deceafed  the  year  before.  In  the  room 
of  Marcus  Pomponius  Matho,  augur  and  decem- 
vir, were  elected,  as  decemvir,  Marcus  Aurelius 
Cotta  ;  as  augur,  T'iberius  Senipronius  Grac- 
chus, who  was  then  very  young ;  an  inflance  in 
thofe   times   extremely   rare   in   the   difpofal   of   a 

prieft's 
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priefl's  office.     Golden  chariots,  with  four  horfes,  B  o  O  IC 
were  that  year  placed  in  the  Capitol  by  the  curule    XXIX. 
asdiles,  Caius  Livius  and  Marcus  Servilius  Geminus.  y  R*c4.8 
The  Roman  games  were  repeatedly  exhibited  for  B.C.204.* 
two  days.     In  like  manner  the  Plebeian,  for  two 
days,    by  the  sediles  Publius  iElius    and    ll'ublius 
Villius.     There  was  alfo  a  feaft:  of  Jove  on  occafion 
of  the  games. 


THH 
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Scipic^  aided  hy  Alajin'ijfay  defeats  the  CarthaginianSy  S\pha.\; 
atid  Hnfdrubaly  in  feveral  battles.  Syphax  taken  by  Lalius 
and  Aiafiniffa.  Mafmiffh  efpoufes  Sophcni/ba,  the  wife  of 
Syphax,  Hafdriibal's  daughter ,-  being  reproved  by  Scipioy 
he  fends  her  poifony  with  ivhich  fhe  puts  an  end  to  her  life. 
The  CarthaginianSy  reduced  to  great  extremityy  by  Seipio's 
repeated  victories,  call  Hannibal  home  from  Italy  :  he  holds 
a  conference  icith  Scipio  on  the  fubjecl  cj  peace y  and  is  again 
defeated  by  him  in  battle.  The  Carthaginians  fue  for  peace, 
which  is  granted  tlx'w.  Alcfinijfa  reinjlated  in  his  king- 
dcm.  Scipio  returns  to  Rome ;  his  fplendid  triumph;  is 
fur  named  Africanus. 

BOOK    I.pNElUS  SERVILIUS  CiEPIO  and  Caius  Ser- 
XXX.         ^-^  villus  Geminus,  being  confuls,  in  the  fixteenth 
^TT'      '  year  of  the  Punic  war,  coniulted  the  fenate  on  the 
g'c  *2Q?'  llate  of  public  affairs,   the  war,  and  the  provinces. 
The  fenate  decreed,  that  the  confuls  fhould  fettle  be- 
tween themfelves,  or  determine  by  lot,  which  of  them 
fliould  hold  the  province  of  Bruttium,  and  act  againfl 
Hannibal ;   and  which  that  of  Etruria  and  Liguria. 
That  he  to  whofe  lot  Bruttium  fell,  fhould  receive 
the  army    from    Publius    Sempronius,    late   conful. 
That  Publius  Sempronius,  to  whom  the  command 
was  continued,  as  proconful,  for  a  year,  fhould  fuc- 
ceed  Publius  Licinius,  who  was  to  come  home  to 

Rome. 
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Rome.     This  commander  had  now  acquired  a  high  BOOK 
reputation  for  military  Ikill,  in  addition  to  his  other    XXX. 
excellent  qualifications,  of  which  no  citizen,  at  that  ^^T^~^ 
time,  pofTefled  fuch  an  abundance  ;  nature  and  fortune  bx.  203I 
confpiring  to  confer  on  him  every   thing  valuable 
in   man.     He  was  of  a  noble  race,  and   poflefled 
great  wealth  ;  he  excelled  in   perfonal  beauty  and 
ftrength  of  body ;  he  was  efteemed  the  mofl  elo- 
quent of  his  time,  whether  he  pleaded  in  the  courts 
of  juftice,  or  enforced  or  oppofed  any  meafure,  ei* 
ther  in  the  fenate,  or  before  the  people  ;  and  was, 
befides,  remarkably  fkilled  in  the  pontifical  law.     In 
addition  to  all  thefe,  the  confulfliip  enabled  him  to 
acquire  fame  in  the  field.     The  fame  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, which  the  fenate  had  decreed  in  regard  to 
the  province  of  Bruttium,  was  ordered   to  be  fol- 
lowed in  refpeft  of  Etruria   and  Liguria.     Marcus 
Cornelius  was  ordered  to  deliver  the  army  to  the  new 
conful ;  and,  his  command  being  continued,  to  hold 
the  province  of  Gaul,  with  thofe  legions  which  Lu- 
cius Scribonius,  prastor,  had  commanded  the  year 
before.     The  confuls   then   caft   lots  for  the   pro- 
vinces :  Bruttium  fell  to  Csepio,  Etruria  to  Servi- 
lius  Geminus.     The  provinces  of  the  prsetors  were 
next  put  to  the  lot :  Paetus  JEWus  obtained  the  city 
jurifdidlion  ;    Cneius   Lentulus,   Sardinia  ;    Publius 
Villius,  Sicily  ;    Quintilius  Varus,  Aiiminum,  with 
two   legions,  which  had  been  under  Lucretius  Spu- 
rius.     Lucretius  remained  on  his  ftation,  in  order 
that  he  might  rebuild   the   city   of  Genoa,  which 
had    been  demolifhed    by  Mago  the   Carthaginian* 
Publius  Scipio's  command  was  continued,  not  for 
a   period  limited    by  lime,    but   by    the    bufinefs, 
until  an  end  fhould  be  put  to  the  war  in  Africa ; 
and  it  was  decreed,  that  a  fupplication  fhould  be 
performed,  to  obtain  from  the  gods,  that  his  having 
pafled  into  Africa  might  prove  happy  to  the  people, 
to  the  general  himfelf,  and  to  the  army. 

n.  Three 
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BOOK       II.  Three  thounmd   men  were   raifcd  for  Sicily  ^ 
XXX.     and,  becaufc  whatever  ilrength   it  had  pollefTed  wa» 
y'Z '"*^  carried  over   to   C'arthage,  it  was  rcfolved   that  the 
K.'c.  2o^  coaft  of  that  ifland  fliould  be  guarded  by  forty  (hips, 
left  anv  fleet  fliould  come  thither  from  Africa.     Vil- 
lius  carried  with   him   to  Sicily  thirteen   new  fhips, 
the  reft  were  old  ones  repaired  there.     Marcus  Pom- 
ponius,  pnctor  of  the   former  year,  (his  command 
of  this   fleet  being  continued,)  took  on   board   the 
new    foldiers.      An    equal    number  of    fliips    were 
decreed  by  the  fenate    to   Cneius   Oclavius,  priiitor 
likcwife    of  the   former   year,    with  the  fame  right 
of  command,  in  order   to  proted  the  coaft  of  Sar- 
dinia.    Lentiilus,  praetor,  was  ordered  to  fupply  the 
fleet  with  two  thoufand  foldiers.     The  defence  of 
the  coalt  of  Italy  was  intrufted  to  Marcus  Marcius, 
praitor  of  the  former  year,    with  the  fame  number 
of  fliips  ;    becaufe  it    was   uncertain   to  what   place 
the  Carthaginians  might  diredl  their  attack,  which 
would   probably  be   againfl  wliatever  part  was  deftl- 
tute  of  forces  for  its  defence.     For  that  fleet,  in  pur- 
fuance  of  a  decree  of  the  fenate,    the  confuls    en- 
lifted  three  thoufand   men,    and  alfo  two    city    le- 
gions, for  the  exigencies  of  the  war.     Spain,  with 
the  armies  there,  and  the  command,  was  decreed  to 
the  former   generals,  Lucius  Lentulus,  and  Lucius 
Manlius  Acidinus.     The  Romans  employed  in  their 
fervice,  for  that  year,  in  all,  twenty  legions,  and  an 
hundred  and  fixty  fhips  of  war.     The  praetors  were 
diredcd  to   repair   to  their    provinces  ;    and  orders 
were  given  to  the  confuls,  that,  before  their  departure 
from    the    city,    they    fliould     celebrate    the    great 
games,  which  Titus  Manlius  Torquatus,  in  his  dic- 
tatorfliip,  had   vowed    to    be    exhibited  in  the    fifth 
year,  if  the    condition    of  the    ftate   remained    un- 
altered.     Religious   apprehenfions    were    raifcd    in 
men's  minds,  by  relations  of  prodigies  brought  from 
feveral   places.     It  was  believed  that  crows  had  not 
only  torn  with  their  beaks  fome  gold  in  the  Capitol, 

but 
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but  had  even  eaten  it.     At  Antium,  mice  gnawed  a  B  O  O  K 
golden  crown.     A  vafl  quantity  of  locufts  filled  all     XXX. 
the  country  round  Capua,  though  it  could  not  be  y'^^CTT 
difcovered  from  whence  they  came.     At  Reate,  a  B.C.  203. 
foal  was  produced  with  five  feet.     At  Anagnia,  there 
appeared  in  the  fky,  at  firft,  fcattered  fire,  and  after- 
wards a  prodigious  blaze.     At  Frufmo,  a  circle  en- 
compafled  the  fun  with  a  narrow  line  ;  then  the  orb 
of  the  fun,  increafmg  in  fize,  extended  its  circum- 
ference beyond  the  circle.     At  Arpinum,  in  a  level 
plain,  the  earth  funk  into  a  vaft  gulph.     When  one 
of  the  confuls  facrificed  the  firft  vidims,  the  head       ' 
of  the   liver   was   wanting.     Thefe  prodigies  were 
expiated    by  the   greater    viftims,    the    college   of 
pontiffs  directing  to  what  gods  the  facrifices  fhould 
be  made. 

'     III.  As  foon  as  this  bufmefs  was  finished,  the  con- 
fuls and  praetors  fet  out  for  their  refpedive  provinces. 
They  direded  their  chief  attention  to  Africa,  as  if 
it  were  allotted  to  them,  either  becaufe  they  faw  that 
the  grand  interefts  of  their  country,  and  of  the  v/ar, 
depended  on  the  proceedings  there,  or  from  a  defire 
to  gratify  Scipio,  who  was  then  the  objed  of  uni- 
verfal  favour  among  all  the  members  of  the  Itate. 
Therefore,  thither  were  fent  not  only  from  Sardinia, 
as  was  mentioned  before,  but  from  Sicily  alfo,  and 
Spain,  clothing,  corn,  and    arms,  with  every  other 
kind  of  ftores  :  while  Scipio  relaxed  not  his  diligence 
duringany  part  of  the  winter  in  the  operations  of  war,  for 
which  he  found  abundant  occafion  on  every  fide.    He 
was  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  Utica  ;  HafdrubaFs  camp 
was  within  fight;  the  Carthaginians  had  launched  their 
fhips,  and  kept  their  fleet  equipped,  and  in  readinefs  to 
intercept  his  convoys.    Amidft  fo  many  objeds  which 
required  his  attention,  he  did  not  negled  endeavour- 
ing  to  recover  the  friendfhip  of  Syphax  ;   hoping 
that  he  might  now  perhaps  be  cloyed  with  love,  in 
VOL.  IV.  M  the 
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BOOK  the  full  enjoyment   of  his    bride.     The  anfwers  of 
XXX.     Syphax  contained,  chiefly,  propofids  for  an  accom- 

"^7^ '  modation  with   the  Carthaginians,  on  the  terms  of 

bIc  20^'  ^^^  Romans  retiring  from  Africa,  and  the  Cartha- 
"^  ginians  from  Italy  ;  but  afforded  fcarcely  any  hopes, 
that  he  would  relinquifli  his  prefent  engagements. 
I  am  more  inclined  to  believe  that  this  bufmefs  was 
tranfafted  by  meflengers,  as  moft  authors  affirm, 
than  that  Syphax  came  in  perfon  to  the  Roman 
camp  to  a  conference,  as  Antias  Valerius  writes. 
At  firfl,  the  Roman  general  hardly  permitted  thofe 
terms  to  be  mentioned  by  his  people ;  but  afterwards, 
in  order  that  they  might  have  a  plaufible  pretext 
for  going  frequently  into  the  enemy's  camp,  he 
foftened  his  refufals,  even  feemingly  inclining  to  a 
negociation.  The  winter-huts  of  the  Carthaginians 
were  compofed  almofl  entirely  of  timber,  which  they 
had  haftily  colle6Ved  from  the  fields  :  thofe  of  the 
Numidians  were  formed  of  reeds  interwoven,  and 
moft  of  them  covered  with  mats,  and  difperfed  up 
and  down  without  any  regularity,  fome  of  them 
even  on  the  outfide  of  the  trench  and  rampart,  for 
they  were  left  to  choofe  their  own  ground.  Thefe 
circumftances  being  related  to  Scipio,  gave  him 
hopes  that  he  might  find  an  opportunity  of  burning 
the  enemy's  camp. 

IV.  In  the  retinue  of  the  embaffy  to  Syphax,  he 
fent,  inftead  of  common  attendants,  centurions  of 
the  firft  rank,  of  approved  courage  and  prudence, 
dreffed  as  fervants  ;  who,  while  the  ambaffadors 
were  engaged  in  conference,  might  ramble  through 
the  camp,  and  obferve  ail  the  approaches  and 
outlets  ;  the  fituation  and  form,  both  of  the  whole, 
and  of  the  feveral  parts  of  it  ;  where  the  Cartha- 
ginians lay,  where  the  Numidians  ;  what  diibnce 
there  was  between  Hafdrubal's  ftation  and  the  King's ; 

and, 
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and,  at  the  fame  time,  difcover  their  method  of  fix-  BOOK 
ing  outpofts  and  watches,  and  whether  they  were  .J^^^\ 
more  open  to  furprife  by  night,  or  by  day.     Many  Y.R.549. 
conferences  being  held,  care  was  taken  to  fend  dif-  B.C.  203. 
ferent  perfons  at  different  times,  in  order  that  the 
greater  number  might  be  acquainted  with  every  cir- 
cumftance.     Thefe   frequent   converfations  had  led 
Syphax,  and,  through  him   the  Carthaginians,  to 
entertain   daily  more   confident   expectations   of  a 
peace,  when  the  Roman  ambaffadors  told  him,  that 
"  they  were  ordered  not   to  return  to  the  general 
"  without  a  definitive  anfwer  :  therefore,  if  his  own 
"  determination  was  fixed,  he  fhould  declare  it  j  or, 
"  if  Hafdrubal  and  the  Carthaginians  were  to  be 
"  confulted,  he  fhould  do  it  without  delay.     It  was 
"  time  that  either  the  terms  of  peace  fhould  be  ad- 
"  jufted,  or  the  war  carried  on  with  vigour."  While 
Syphax  was  confulting  Hafdrubal,  and  Hafdrubal 
the  Carthaginians,  the  fpies  had  time  to  take  a  view 
of  every  thing,  and  Scipio  alfo  to  make  the  prepara- 
tions neceffary  to  his  defign.     From  the  mention  of 
accommodation,   and    their  expedlation   of  it,  the 
Carthaginians  and  Numidians  took  not  the  neceffary 
precautions  againft  any  attempt  which  the  enemy 
might  make.     At  length  an  anfwer  was  returned,  in 
which,  as  the  Romans  appeared  exceedingly  anxious 
for  peace,  the  Carthaginians  took  the  opportunity  of 
adding  fome  unreafonable  conditions,  which  afforded 
a  plaufible  pretence  to  Scipio,  who  now  wiihed  to 
break  the  truce.     Accordingly,  telling  the  King's 
meffenger,  that  "  he  would  take  the  opinion  of  his 
"  council  on  the  affair,"  he  anfwered  him  next  day, 
that  '■'  he  alone  had  laboured  to  put  an  end  to  the 
"  war,  none  of  the  other  parties,  in  facl,  fhewing 
"  any  difpofition  towards  it :  that  Syphax  muff  en- 
"  tertain  no  hopes  of  entering  into  any  treaty  with 
"  the  Romans,  unlefs  he  renounced  the  party  of  the 
"  Carthaginians."     Thus,  he  diffolved  the  truce,  in 

M  2  order, 
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BOOK  plans.     Launching  his  (hips,  (for  it  was  now  the 
XXX.     beginning  of  fpring,)  he  put  on  board  engines  and  * 

*^;-^' '  machines,  as  if  an  attack  on  Utica  were  intended  by 

\.R.549.  |-^^.   ^^  ^|j^  |-^j^^g  jjj^^g  fending  two  thoufand  men  to 

take  pofleflion  of  the  hill  which  commanded  that 
place,  and  which  he  had  formerly  occupied  ;  with 
a  view,  at  once  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy 
from  his  real  defign,  and  to  prevent  any  fally  being 
made  from  the  city,  while  he  fhould  be  employed  at 
a  dilfance  againft  Syphax  and  Hafdrubal.  He  like- 
wife  feared  an  attack,  fliould  his  camp  be  left  with 
only  a  fmall  force  "to  defend  it. 

V.  Having  taken  thefe  preparatory  fteps,  he  fum- 
moned  a  council,  ordering  the  fpies  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  difcoveries  which  they  had  made;  at  the 
fame  time  requefting  Mafmifl'a,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  every  circumftance  of  the  enemy,  to 
deliver  his  opinion  ;  and,  laflly,  he  informed  them  of 
a  plan,  which  he  intended  to  execute  on  the  following 
night.  He  gave  orders  to  the  tribunes,  that,  as'  foon 
as  the  trumpets  had  founded  on  the  breaking  up  of 
the  meeting  at  the  prsetorium,  they  fhould  march  the 
legions  out  of  the  camp.  In  purfuance  of  thefe 
orders,  the  troops  began  to  move  a  little  before  fun- 
fet :  about  the  firft  watch,  they  formed  their  line  of 
march ;  and  about  midnight,  (for  the  way  was  feven 
miles,)  proceeding  in  a  moderate  pace,  they  arrived 
at  the  enemy's  camp.  He  there  gave  Laslius  the 
command  of  a  part  of  the  forces,  to  whom  were 
joined  MafmilTa  and  the  Numidians,  with  orders  to 
fall  upon  the  camp  of  Syphax,  and  fet  it  on  fire. 
Then,  taking  Lselius  and  MafmilTa  apart,  he  entreated 
each  feparately,  that  "  as  the  night  would  be  apt  to 
*'  impede  the  befl-concerted  meafures,  they  fhould 
"  make  up  for  the  difficulties  by  their  diligence  and 
"  care ;"  telling  them,  alfo,  that  "  he  meant  to  at- 
"  tack  Hafdrubal  and  the  Carthaginian  camp  j  but 

woujd 
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**  would  not  begin  his  operations  until  he  fhould  fee  BOOK 
"  the  fire  in  that  of  the  King."     The  bufmefs  was     XXX. 
not  long  delayed ;  and  as  the  huts  all  flood  conti-  y^c4q 
guoufly,  the  flames  fpread  rapidly  through  every  part  13.C.  203. 
of  the  camp.     The  alarm  was  great,  by  reafon  of  its 
being  night,  and  from  the  widely-extended  blaze ; 
but  the   King's  troops,   thinking   it   an  accidental 
calamity,  ruflied  out,  unarmed,  in  order  to  extin- 
guifh  the  flames,  and  met  the  enemy  in  arms,  par- 
ticularly  the   Numidians,    whom    MafmiiTa,    being 
well  acquainted  with  the  King's  ftation,  had  polled 
at  the  openings  of  the  pafles.     Many  perifhed  in 
their  beds  while  half  afleep  ;  while  many  in  their 
precipitate    flight,     crowding     upon    one    another, 
trodden   to    death   in   the  narrow   pafiTages   of  the 
gates. 

VI.  When  tne  Carthaginian  centinels,  awakened 
by  the  tumult  of  the  night,  beheld  the  fire,  they  alfo 
fuppofed  it  to  be  accidental  ;  while  the  fliout,  raifed 
amidfl:  the  flaughter  and  wounds,  was  fo  confufed, 
(the  alarm,  too,  being  in  the  dark,)  that  they  were 
unable  to  difcover  the  caufe  or  extent  of  the  evil 
which  aflailed  them.  Running  out,  therefore,  in  the 
utmoft  hurry,  by  all  the  gates,  without  arms,  as  not 
fufpeding  an  enemy  to  be  near,  and  carrying  no- 
thing with  them  but  what  might  ferve  to  extinguifli 
the  flames,  they  rufhed  againft  the  body  of  Romans. 
All  of  thefe  were  flain,  not  merely  to  gratify  hoftile 
^nimofity,  but  in  order  to  prevent  any  one  efcaping 
with  intelligence  as  to  the  truth  of  the  aflair.  Scipio, 
immediately  after,  attacked  the  gates,  which  were 
neglected,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  during  fuch  confu- 
fion,  and  fet  fire  to  the  nearefl  huts  ;  which  foon 
communicating  to  the  others,  the  whole  w^s  enve- 
loped in  one  general  conflagration.  Half  burned 
men,  and  cattle,  fl:opped  up  the  pafliages,  firfl:  by  the 
hurry  of  their  flight,  and  afterwards  with  their  car- 
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BOOK  cnfes.     Thofe  who  had  efcaped  the  flames,  were  cut 

XXX.    off  by  the  fword  ;  and  the  two  camps  were,  by  one 

^r^  fatal  blow,   involved  in  utter  ruin.     However,  the 

Bclcr'.  ^'^^^  commanders,  with  two  thoufand  foot  and  five 

hundred  horfe,  half  armed,  and  a  great  part  wounded 

or  fcorched,  got  away.     There  were  deflroyed   by 

fire  or  fword,  forty  thoufand  men  ;   taken,  above  five 

thoufand  ;  many  (Carthaginian  nobles,  eleven  fenators, 

military  Itandards  an  hundred  and  feventy-four,  Nu- 

midian  horfes,  above  two  thoufand  feven  hundred  ; 

fix  elephants  were  taken,  and  eight  deflroyed.     A 

great   quantity  of  arms  was   taken,   all  which   the 

general  dedicated  to  Vulcan^  and  committed  to  the 

flames. 

VII.  Hafdrubal,  with  a  fmall  number  of  Africans, 
had  directed  his  flight  to  the  nearcft  city;  and  thither, 
all  who  furvived,  following  thefleps  of  their  general, 
had  affembled  ;  but,  dreading  left  he  fhould  be  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  Scipio,  he  foon  after  quitted 
it.  The  Romans,  who  were,  immediately  after,  re- 
ceived there,  committed  no  aft  of  hoftility,  becaufe 
the  furrender  was  voluntary.  Two  other  cities  were 
taken  and  plundered  ;  and  the  booty  found  in  them, 
together  with  what  had  been  faved  when  the  camps 
were  burned,  was  given  up  to  the  foldiers.  Syphax 
halted,  in  a  fortified  pofl,  at  about  eight  miles  dif- 
tance.  Hafdrubal,  left  any  timorous  meafures  fliould 
be  adopted  through  the  violent  apprehenfions  occa- 
fioned  by  the  late  difafter,  proceeded  to  Carthage, 
where  fuch  confternation  had  feized  the  people,  that 
they  made  no  doubt  but  Scipio  would  leave  Utica, 
and  inflantly  lay  fiege  to  Carthage.  The  fenate  was 
therefore  affembled  by  the  fuffetes,  who  are  invefted 
with  the  fame  authority  as  our  confuls.  Three  dif- 
ferent  opinions  were  offered  on  the  occalion  :  one 
propofed  fending  anibaffadors  to  vScipio,  with  pro- 
pofals  of  peace  ;  another,  the  recalling  of  Hannibal, 

to 
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to  defend  his  country  ;  the  third  fhewed  Roman  BOOK 
firmnefs  in  adverfity,  recommending  to  recruit  the  XXX. 
army,  and  to  entreat  Syphax  not  to  abandon  the  ^^ 
war.  This  latter  opinion  prevailed,  becaufe  Haf-  B.C.  203.' 
drubal,  who  was  prefent,  and  all  of  the  Barcine 
fadion,  were  difpofed  to  fight  to  the  laft.  On  this 
they  began  to  levy  troops  in  the  city  and  the 
country,  and  fent  ambafladors  to  Syphax,  who  was 
himfelf  nioft  vigoroufly  employed  in  making  pre- 
parations for  the  renewal  of  hoflilities.  His  queen 
had  prevailed,  not  on  this  occafion  as  formerly,  by 
her  allurements,  which  were  fufficiently  powerful 
over  the  mind  of  her  lover,  but  by  prayers  and  ap- 
peals to  his  compaflion;  with  tears  having  befeeched 
him,  not  to  forfake  her  father  and  her  country,  nor 
fuffer  Carthage  to  be  burned  as  the  camps  had  been. 
Add  to  this,  fome  new  ground  of  hope,  which 
offered  itfelf  very  feafonably,  the  ambaifadors  ac- 
quainting him,  that  they  had  met,  near  the  city 
called  Abba,  four  thoufand  Celtiberians,  able  young 
men,  who  had  been  enlilled  by  their  recruiting 
parties  in  Spain  ;  and  that  Hafdrubal  would  fpeedily 
arrive  with  a  body  of  troops  far  from  contemptible. 
Syphax  not  only  gave  a  favourable  anfwer  to  the 
Carthaginians,  but  (hewed  them  a  multitude  of  Nu- 
midian  peafants,  to  whom  he  had,  within  a  fesv 
days,  given  arnis  and  horfes ;  and  allured  them 
alfo,  that  he  would  call  out  all  the  youth  in  his 
kingdom,  obferving  that  "  their  lofs  had  been  oc- 
cafioned  by  fire,  not  by  battle,  and  that  he  only 
who  was  defeated  by  arms,  ought  to  be  deemed 
inferior  to  his  enemy."  Such  was  his  reply  ; 
and,  a  few  days  after,  he  and  Hafdrubal  again 
joined  their  forces ;  when  their  whole  army  amount- 
ed to  about  thirty  thoufand  fighting  men. 

VIII.  While  Scipio  gave  his  whole  attention  to 
the  fiege  of  Utica,  as  if  no  farther  hoftilities  were  to 
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BOOK  bo  apprehended  from  Syphax  and  the  Carthaginians, 
XXX.  and  was  employed  in  bringing  up  his  machines  to 
Y  n'  the  walls,  he  was  called  away  by  the  news  of  the 
B.C. 203.  ^^'*^^  being  revived.  Leaving,  therefore,  only  a  fmall 
number  of  men  on  fea  and  land,  to  keep  up  the 
appearance  of  a  fiege,  he  let  out  himfelf  with  the 
main  body  of  the  army  to  meet  the  enemy.  At 
firfl,  he  took  poll  on  a  hill,  dillant  about  four  miles 
from  the  King's  camp.  On  the  day  following,  de- 
fcending  into  the  great  plains,  as  they  are  called, 
which  lie  under  that  hill,  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  he 
fpent  the  day  in  advancing  frequently  to  the  enemy's 
pofls,  and  provoking  them  by  flight  Ikirmifhes.  For 
the  two  fucceeding  days,  however,  though  irregular 
excurfions  were  made  by  both  parties  in  turn,  no- 
thing worth  notice  was  performed.  On  the  fourth 
day,  both  armies  came  out  to  battle.  The  Romans 
placed  their  fir (t -rank  men  behind  the  front  batta- 
lions, confiding  of  the  fpearmen,  and  the  veterans  in 
referve ;  porting  the  Italian  cavalry  on  the  right 
wing,  the  Numidians  and  Mafmiila  on  the  left. 
Syphax  and  Hafdrubal,  having  placed  their  Numi- 
dians oppofite  to  the  Itahan  cavalry,  and  the  Car- 
thaginians oppofite  to  Mafmiffa,  drew  the  Celtibe- 
rians  into  the  centre  of  the  line,  facing  the  battalions 
of  the  legions  :  in  this  order  they  began  the  engage- 
ment. On  the  firft  encounter,  both  wings  (Nu- 
midians and  Carthaginians)  were  forced  to  give 
way.  For  neither  could  the  Numidians,  raoft  of 
whom  were  undifciplined  peafants,  withftand  the 
Roman  cavalry  j  nor  the  Carthaginians,  who  were 
alfo  raw  foldiers,  withfland  Mafmilfa,  who,  befides 
other  circumftances,  was  rendered  terrible  by  his 
late  victory.  The  line  of  Celtiberians,  (although, 
having  loft  the  cover  of  the  wings,  they  were  ex- 
pofed  on  both  flanks,)  yet  refolutely  kept  their 
ground  ;  for  neither  could  they  fee  any  fafety  in 
flight,  being  unacquainted  with  the  country,    nor 

had 
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had  they  any  hope  of  pardon  from  Scipio,  having  BOOK 
come  into  Africa  to  fight  againft  him  for  the  fake    XXX. 
of  hire,  notwithftanding;  the  favours  which  he  had  ^TT?'""^ 
conferred  on  them  and  their   nation.     Surrounded,  g*c  20^.* 
therefore,  on  all   fides,   they  died  with   determined 
obftinacy,   falling  in  heaps  one  over  another ;  and, 
while    the   attention    of   all    was   turned    on  them, 
Syphax  and    Hafdrubal  availed    themfelves  of  this 
opportunity,    and    gained    a   confiderable   fpace    of 
time  to  effeft  their  efcape.     Night  came  upon  the 
conquerors,  who  were  fatigued   more  with  killing, 
than  from  the  length  of  the  conteft. 

IX.  Next  day  Scipio  fent  Lsslius  and  Mafmifla, 
with  all  the  Roman  and  Numidian  cavalry,  and  the 
light  infantry,  in  purfuit  of  Syphax  and  Hafdrubal. 
He  himfelf,  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  re- 
duced all  the  cities  in  that  part  of  the  country 
which  belonged  to  the  Carthaginians,  fome  by 
offering  them  hopes,  others  by  threats,  others  by 
force.  At  Carthage,  the  confternation  was  excef- 
five :  they  expected  nothing  lefs  than  that  Scipio, 
who  was  extending  his  operations  on  every  fide, 
fhould  quickly  fubdue  all  the  neighbouring  places, 
and  then  immediately  inveft  their  city.  They 
therefore  repaired  the  wails,  and  ftrengthened  them 
with  outworks ;  every  one  exerting  himfelf,  in 
bringing  in  from  the  country  fuch  things  as  were 
requifite  for  fullaining  a  long  and  powerful  fiege. 
Little  mention  was  made  of  peace ;  very  many  ad- 
vifed  that  a  deputation  fhould  be  fent  to  recall  Han- 
nibal :  but  the  greater  number  were  earned  for 
difpatching  the  fleet,  (which  had  been  equipped 
for  the  purpofe  of  intercepting  the  convoys,)  to 
furprife  the  fhips  ftationed  at  Utica,  where  no 
attack  was  expected ;  alleging  the  probability,  that 
they  might,  at  the  fame  time,  make  themfelves 
mailers  of  the  naval  camp,  which  had  been   left 

with 
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BOOK  V  ith  a  lli<^ht  guard.  This  hitter  fchcme  met  general 
XXX.  approbation;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  they  determined 
'^7^''  '  to  call  Hannibal  home,  becaufe,  Ihould  the  fleet 
b!c.^o?!  "^^'^'^  "^^'^^^^  ^''  polTible  fuccefs,  Utica  would,  indeed, 
be  relieved  from  fomc  part  of  the  prcflure  of  the 
fiege  ;  but,  for  the  defence  of  Carthage  itfelf, 
there  was  now  no  general  remaining  but  Hannibal, 
and  no  army  but  his.  The  (hips  were  therefore 
launched  on  the  following  day  ;  at  the  fame  time 
the  deputies  fet  out  for  Italy,  and,  the  junflure 
being  critical,  every  meafurc  was  executed  with  the 
utmofl  difpatch ;  each  man  thinking,  that  if  he 
were  in  any  degree  remifs,  he  was  fo  far  a  betrayer 
of  the  public  fafety.  Scipio  led  on  his  forces  by 
flow  marches,  as  they  were  heavily  loaded  with  the 
fpoils  of  many  cities.  After  fending  the  prifoners, 
and  other  booty,  to  his  old  camp  at  IJtica,  directing 
his  views  to  Carthage,  he  feized  on  Tunes,  which 
was  defencelefs,  the  garrifon  having  fled.  This  city 
was  very  flrong  both  by  nature  and  art ;  it  may  be 
feen  from  Carthage,  from  which  it  is  diftant  about 
fifteen  miles,  and  at  the  fame  tiriie  affords  a  profpect 
of  that  city,  and  the  adjacent  fea. 

X.  The  Romans,  while  bufily  employed  in  raifmg 
a  rampart  at  Tunes,  defcried  the  fleet  which  was 
fteering  to  Utica.  On  this,  the  work  was  inffantly 
dropped,  and  orders  to  march  were  iflued.  The 
troops  fet  out  with  the  utmofl  fpeed,  left  the  Ro- 
man fleet  fhouid  be  furprifed,  while  attentive  only 
to  the  fiege,  and  in  no  condition  for  a  naval  fight. 
For  how  could  any  refiflance  have  been  made  to  a 
fleet  of  active  fhips,  furnifhed  with  every  kind  of 
arms,  by  vefTels  loaded  with  engines  and  machines ; 
and  which  were  either  converted  to  the  purpofe  of 
tranfports,  or  pufhed  fo  clofe  to  the  walls,  that  they 
ferved  inftead  of  mounds  and  bridges  for  the  men  to 
mount  by  ?    Scipio  therefore,  contrary  to  the  ufual 
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pratlice  in  fea-engagements,  drawing  back  the  iliips  BOOK 
of  war,  which  might-  be  a  protedion  to  the  others,     XXX. 
into  the  rear,  near  the  land,  oppofed  to  the  enemy  a  ^T"^"^"^ 
line  of  tranfports  confifting  of  four  in  depth,  to  ferve  B.C.  203! 
as  a  wall ;  and  left  this  line  fhould  be  broken  during 
the  confufion  of  the  fight,  he  faftened  the  veflels 
together  by  means  of  malls  and  yards,  palfed  from 
one  to  another,  with  ftrong  ropes,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to   form,  as  it  might  be  called,  one  entire   tier. 
Overthefe  he  laid  planks,  which  formed  a  paflage  from 
Ihip  to  fliip  through  the  whole  line  j  and  under  thofe 
bridges  of  communication  he  left  openings,  through 
which   the  fcout  boats  might  run  out  towards  the 
enemy,  and  retreat  with  faiety.     Having  completed 
thefe  fea- works,  as  well  as  the  time  allowed,  he  put 
on  board   the   tranfports   about  a  thoufand    chofen 
men  to  defend  them ;  with  a  vaft  quantity  of  wea- 
pons, chiefly  miffive,  fufficient  to  ferve  for  a  battle 
of  any  continuance.     Thus   prepared,  they  waited 
attentively  the   coming    of  the   enemy.      Had   the 
Carthaginians  been   expeditious,  they  might  at  the 
firfl   onfet   have  overpowered   the    Romans,   every 
thing  being  in  hurry  and  confufion  ;  but  difpirited 
by  their  lofles  on  land,  and  lofmg  thereby  their  con- 
fidence at  fea  alfo,  where  their  ftrength,  however,  was 
fuperior,  they  fpent   the  whole  day  in  approaching 
flowly,  and  about  fun-fet  put  into  a  harbour,  which 
the  Africans  call  Rufcino.     On  the  following  day, 
about  fun-rife,  they  formed  their  fhips  in  a  line  to- 
wards the   open  fea,  as  if  for  a  regular   fea-fight, 
and  as  if  the   Romans  were  to  come  out  to  meet 
them.     When  they  had  flood  thus  for  a  long  time, 
and  faw  that  no  motion  was  made  by  the  enemy, 
they  attacked  the  tranfports.      The  affair  bore  no 
refemblance  to  a  naval  engagement :   it  was   more 
hke  an  attack  made  by  fhips   againfl  walls.     The 
tranfports  had  fome  advantage  in  their  height ;  for 
he  Carthaginians,  being  obliged  to  throw  their  wea- 
pons. 
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BOOK  pf^iis     upward,    difcharged    moft    of    them    to    no 
XXX.     purpofe  arainlt  the  higher   pkices  ;    whereas    thofe 

h'T''' — '  fom  the  tranfports  fell  with  greater  force,  at    the 

B*C  20?    f'i"'*^  ^"11^  gaining  additional  power  from  their  own 
weight.       The    fcouts    and    Hghter    Roman  vefTels, 
which   puflied  out   through  the  openings  under  "the 
bridges  of  communication  between  their  fhips,  were 
at  fir(t  run  down   by  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the 
Carthaginian   fliips    of   war ;    and    afterwards    they 
became  an   obltruclion  to  thofe  who   defended  the 
line,  becaufe,  as  they  were  mixed  among  the  enemy's 
fhips,  they  often  obliged  them  to  ftop  the  dilcharge 
of    their    weapons,    left,    miffing    their    aim,     they 
fhould  hit  their  friends.     At    length   the  Carthagi- 
nians threw  among  the  Romans,    beams   furnilhed 
at    the    ends  with    iron    hooks,  which    the  foldiers 
call  harpoons.     They  could  neither  cut  the  beams 
nor  the  chains  by  which  they  were  raifed  in  order 
to  be  thrown,  fo  that  as  foon  as  any  of  the  fhips 
of  war,   hauling  back,  dragged  a  transport  entangled 
by  the  hook,  the  faftenings  of  thefe  vefTels  broke, 
and  in  fome  places  feveral  were  dragged  away  to- 
gether.    By  this  means  chiefly  were  all  the  bridges 
torn  afunder,   and  fcarcely  had  the  defenders  time 
to  make  their  efcape  into  the  fecond  row  of  fhips. 
About    fix  were  towed  away  to  Carthage  ;    where 
the  joy  of   the  people  was   greater  than  the  occa- 
fion    merited.      But    they  were    the    more  fenfibly 
affected,  becaufe  this  gleam  of  good  fortune,   how- 
ever fmall,  had  unexpectedly  fhone  on  them,  in  the 

'  midft  of  a  continued  courfe  of  lofTes  and   lamenta- 

tions. It  appeared  that  the  Roman  fleet  would 
hardly  have  efcaped  deftru6tion,  had  not  their  own 
commanders  been  dilatory,  fo  that  Scipio  had  time 
to  bring  in  relief. 

XI.    Laelius  and  Mafmiffa  having,   about  the  fif- 
teenth day,  arrived  in  Numidia,  Maffylia,  Mafmiffa's 
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hereditary  kidgdom,  fubmitted  to  him  with  joy,  as  ^  O  O  K 
to  a  prince  whom  they  had  long  and  earneftly  wifhed  ^^X* 
to  hail.  Syphax,  feeing  all  his  commanders  and  Y.R.C4.Q. 
garrifons  expelled  from  thence,  retired  within  his  B.C.  203. 
own  original  dominions,  but  in  no  difpofition  to 
remain  quiet.  In  his  ambitious  viev^'s,  he  was  fpurred 
on  by  his  queen  and  father-in-law ;  and  indeed  he 
poflefled  fuch  abundance  of  men  and  horfes,  that  a 
mind  lefs  barbarous  and  violent  than  his "  might  well 
affume  confidence  ;  and  when  reflefting  on  the  great 
ftrength  of  a  kingdom,  which  had  enjoyed  profpe- 
rity  for  a  long  courfe  of  years.  Wherefore,  col- 
lefting  together  all  who  were  able  to  bear  arms, 
he  diftributed  among  them  horfes  and  weapons :  he 
divided  the  horfemen  into  troops,  and  the  footmen 
into  cohorts,  as  he  had  formerly  learned  from  the 
Roman  centurions ;  and  thus,  with  an  army  not  lefs 
numerous  than  that  which  he  had  before,  but  com- 
pofed  almofl  entirely  of  raw  undifciplined  men,  he 
advanced  towards  the  enemy,  and  pitched  his  camp 
at  a  fmall  diftance  from  theirs.  At  firfl,  a  few  horfe- 
men advanced  from  the  outpofts,  to  make  obferva- 
tions ;  thefe,  being  attacked  with  javelins,  retreated 
to  their  friends.  Skirmifhing  parties  then  came 
forth  from  both  fides  ;  and  whichever  of  thefe  were 
repulfed,  their  fellows,  being  inflamed  with  indigna- 
tion, came  up  in  greater  numbers  to  their  fupport. 
This  is  generally  the  prelude  to  engagements  between 
the  cavalry ;  hope  encouraging  the  party  which  pre- 
vails, and  rage  exafperating  that  which  is  vvorfled. 
Thus,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  the  fight  having 
commenced  between  fmall  divifions,  the  eagernefs  of 
the  dilpute  drew  out  at  length  the  whole  force  of 
cavalry  on  both  fides.  While  the  conteft  lay  en- 
tirely between  thefe,  the  Maf^efyhans,  whom  Syphax 
fent  out  in  immenfe  bodies,  could  hardly  be  with- 
ftood.  Afterwards  the  Roman  infantry,  rufhing  in 
fuddenly  between  their  own  cavalry,   who  opened 
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BOOK  pafla^es  for  tlicni,  gave  firmnefs  to  their  line,  and 
XXX.     terrified  the  enemy,  who  were  advancing  furioufly 

^T"^ '  to  the  charge.     The  barbarians  at  firfl  pufhed  on 

B  C ^o?    ^'*^""  ^"'Cfrfcs  with  lefs  brilkncfs  ;  then  hahed,  difcon- 
certed  foniewhat  by  this  new   manner  of  fighting  ; 
at  laft,    they  not   only   gave    way   to  the   infantry, 
but  did  not  dare  to  withltand  even  the   horfe,   em- 
boldened as  they  were  by  the  fupport  of  the  foot. 
And    now,    the  battalions  alfo    of  the    legions  ap- 
proached, when  the  MafLtfylians,  fo  far  from  daring 
to  meet  their  firfl:  attack,  could  not  fupport  even  the 
fight  of  their  enfigns   and  arms :  fo  flrongly  were 
they  affected,   either  by  the  recollection  of  their  for- 
mer calamities,  or  by  the  prefent  danger.     At  this 
jundure  Syphax,  gallopping  up  to  try  if,  either  by 
fhame,  or  by  the  danger  to   which  he  w^as  expofed, 
he  could  fl:op  the  flight  of  his  men,  being  thrown 
from  his  horfe,  whicPi  was  grievoufly  wounded,  was 
overpowered  and  taken,  and  dragged  alive  to  Lselius  ; 
—  a  fight  grateful  to  Mafiniffa  above  all  others.    To 
Cirtha,    the  capital    of  Syphax's  kingdom,    a  vafl: 
multitude  fled.     The  number  of  flain  in  that  battle 
was  lefs  than  in  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  ot  the 
victory,  becaufe  the  cavalry  only  had  been  engaged. 
Not  more  than  five  thoufand  were  killed  ;  lefs  than 
half  that  number  taken,  in  an  attack  on  their  camp, 
to  which  the  multitude  had   retired  in  difmay  at  the 
lofs  of  their  Kng. 

XII.  Mafinifla  declared,  that  "  nothing  could  be 
more  highly  gratifying  to  him,  now  that  he  was 
vi6lorious,  after  fo  long  a  flruggle,  than  to  re- 
vifit  his  paternal  kingdom  :  but  that  the  prefent 
happy  lituation  of  his  afl^airs  required  a<ftivity,  as 
much  as  his  former  misfortunes.  If  Lselius  would 
permit  him  to  go  on,  before  him,  to  Cirtha,  with 
the  cavalry,  and  Syphax  as  his  prifoner,  he  would 
fl:rike  fuch  terror,  while  the  enemy  were  in  con- 

"  fufion 
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*^  fufion  and  dlfmay,  as  would  crulh  all  oppoiition  ;  BOOK 
'^  and  that  Laslius  might  follow,  with  the  infantry,  by  XXX. 
*'  eafy  marches."  Laslius  afl'enting,  he  went  forward  ^-J?" 
to  Cirtha,  and  ordered  the  principal  inhabitants  to  jjlCio^.' 
be  invited  to  a  conference.  But,  as  they  were  igno- 
rant of  their  King's  misfortune,  neither  his  relation 
of  what  had  pafled,  nor  his  threats,  nor  perfuafions, 
wrought  any  effedl,  until  Syphax  was  produced  to 
their  view  in  chains.  This  fhocking  fight  excited  a 
general  lamentation  ;  fome,  in  a  panic,  deferted 
the  walls,  others  haftily  agreed  to  endeavour  to  gain 
the  favour  of  the  conqueror,  and  opened  the  gates  : 
whereupon  Mafmiffa,  having  difpatched  guards  to 
thefe  and  other  parts  of  the  fortifications,  to  prevent 
any  perfon  going  out  of  the  town,  gallopped  on  in 
full  fpced  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  palace.  As  he 
entered  the  porch,  Sophoniiba,  Syphax's  queen, 
daughter  of  Hafdrubai  the  Curthaginian,  met  him 
at  the  door  ;  where,  feeing  Mafmiffa  in  the  midfl 
of  a  band  of  armed  men,  diflinguifhed  by  his  arms 
and  apparel,  and  judging  rightly  that  he  was  the 
King,  fhe  fell  at  his  knees,  and  thus  addreffed 
him  :  "  The  favour  of  the  gods,  added  to  your 
own  valour  and  good  fortune,  has  given  you 
abfolute  power  to  difpofe  of  us.  But  if,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  fovereign  difpofer  of  her  life  and 
death,  a  captive  may  be  allowed  to  utter  the 
words  of  a  fuppliant,  to  touch  his  knees,  or  victo- 
rious right  hand,  I  entreat  and  befeech  you,  by 
the  majefty  of  a  King,  of  which  we  alfo  were  jufl 
now  poffeffed  ;  by  the  name  of  the  Numidian  race, 
which  is  common  to  you  and  Syphax  ;  by  the 
guardian  gods  of  this  palace,  who,  I  hope,  will 
receive  you  with  better  omens  than  they  fent 
Syphax  hence,  grant  fo  much  favour  to  your  fup- 
pliant, as  that  you  will,  yourfelf,  determine  what- 
ever you  may  think  proper  concerning  your  cap- 
tive, and  not  fuffer  me  to  fall  under  the  haughty 
and  cruel  difpofal  of  any  Roman.    Were  I  nothing 

"  more 
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BOOK  "  more  than  the  wife  of  Syphax,  I  had  much  rather 
XXX.  "  triid  to  the  honour  of  a  Numidian,  one  born  in 
!^^^  ''  "  the  fame  country  with  me,  than  to  a  foreigner, 
B.c'io'-^.  "  ^"'■^  hoin  a  diftant  part  of  the  world  :  but  what  a 
"  Carthaginian,  what  the  daughter  of  Hafdrubal, 
"  has  reafon  to  dread  from  a  Roman,  is  manifefl  to 
"  you .  If  you  cannot  by  any  other  means,  I  im- 
"  plore  and  befeech  you,  that  you  will,  by  my  death, 
"  fecure  me  from  the  power  of  the  Romans."  She 
was  remarkably  beautiful,  and  in  the  full  bloom  of 
youth  :  fo  that,  while  flie  prelfed  his  right  hand,  and 
implored  his  protedion  only  fo  far,  as  that  fhe 
fliould  not  be  delivered  up  to  any  Roman,-  her  dif- 
courfe  was  more  like  careltes  than  entreaty  ;  and  the 
conqueror's  mind  was  not  only  fubdued  to  pity,  but, 
as  all  the  Numidians  are  extremely  amorous,  the 
victorious  King  became  the  flave  of  his  captive  *  :  and, 
giving  his  right  hand,  as  a  pledge  for  the  performance 
of  what  fhe  had  requeiled,  he  went  into  the  palace. 
Immediately,  he  bf^gan  to  confider  within  himfelf,  by 
what  means  he^might  fulfil  his  engagement ;  and  not 
being  able  to  devife  any,  he  adopted  a  rafh  and 
fhameful  refolution,  fuggefted  by  his  love.  He 
gave  orders  that  every  thing  fhould  be  inflantly  pre- 
pared for  a  marriage  on  that  fame  day,  in  order 
that  he  might  leave  no  room  for  Laslius,  or  Scipio 
himfelf,  to  proceed  againft  her  as  a  captive^  fmce  fhe 
would  then  be  his  wife.  After  the  marriage  was 
concluded,  Lselius  arrived  ;  and  fo  far  was  he  from 
diffembling  his  difapprobation  of  the  proceeding, 
that  at  tirft  he  even  relblved  to  drag  her  from  the 
nuptial  bed,  and  fend  her  with  Syphax  to  Scipio  : 
but  he  was  afterwards  prevailed  on  by  the  entreaties  of 

*  Sophonifba  had  been  formerly  betrothed  to  Mafinifla,  and 
being  afterwards  given  to  Syphax,  was  one  reafon  of  his  quar- 
relling with  the  Carthaginians,and  joining  the  Romans.  Another 
was,  that  in  the  contcft  between  him  and  Mczetuhis  for  the 
throne,  his  rival  had  been  aided  by  the  Carthaginians. 

MafmifTa, 
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Mafiftifla,  who  befought  him  to  leave  it  to  theRomnns  BOOK 
to   determine,  which   of  the  two  kings  fhould  have     XXX. 
Sophonifba  a  fharer  of  his  fortune.     Sending   away,  -^7^'" 
therefore,  Syphax   and  the  other   prifoners,   he  re-  b.CVo^! 
duced,    with    the    affillance    of    Mafmifla,    all    the 
cities  of  Numidia,  which  were  held   by  the  King's 
garrifons. 

XIII.  When  it  was  announced,  that  the  detach- 
ment was  bringing  Syphax  to  the  camp,  the  whole 
multitude  poured  out,  as  if  to  the. fight  of  a  triumph. 
He  preceded   the  reft  in   chains,   and  was  followed 
by  a  number  of  noble  Numidians.     On  this  occafion, 
every  one  fpoke  in  the    moft  exalted  terms  of  the 
greatnefs  of  Syphax,  and  the  fame  .of  his  nation ; 
thus    exaggerating    the    renown    of    their    victory. 
"  That  was  the  King,"  they  faid,  "  to  whofe  dignity 
"  the  two  moft  powerful  ftates  in    the  world,  the 
"  Roman  and  Carthaginian,  had  paid   fuch   defer- 
*^  ence  ;  that  for  the  lake  of  procuring  his  friend- 
"  fliip,  their  own  general,  Scipio,  leaving  his  pro- 
"  vince  and  his  army,   failed   with  only  two  quin- 
queremes  to  Africa;  and  the  Carthaginian  general^ 
Hafdrubal,  not  only  vifited  his  kingdom,  but  alfo 
gave  him    his    daughter  in  marriage.     That    the 
Roman  and  Carthaginian  generals  had  been  within  ■ 
his   grafp  at  one   and  the   fame  time.     That  as 
both  parties  had,  by  the  offer  of  facrifices,  folicited 
the  favour  of  the   immortal   gods,  fo  his  friend- 
fhip  had   been  equally  fought  for  by  both.     That 
he    lately  pofleiTed  power  fo  great  as  to   enable 
him  to  expel  Mafmiffa  from  his    kingdom  ;  and 
to  reduce  him  to  fuch  a  ftate,  that   his  life  was 
preferved  by  a  report  of  his  death,    and    by  lurk- 
ing in  concealment,  while  he  was  obliged,  like  a 
wild  beaft,  to   live  in  the  woods  on  prey."     Such 
were  the  difcourfes  of  the  throng,  through  which  the 
King  was  led  to  the  general's  quarters.     Scipio  was 
VOL.  IV.  y  moved 
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BOOK  inoved    on   conijxiring   the  former   fituation  of   the 
XXX.    niaii  with  the  prcfent  ;  Jind  alfo  by  the  recolleclion 

^TT* of  their  coiineclion  in  hofpitality,  of  their  right  hands 

B  C  ^o?'  P^^<^g<^<J>  '■^^^  ^'^^  treaty  concluded  between  them- 
lelves  and  their  Hates.  I'hefe  circuniflances  gave 
Syphax  courage  in  addrefling  his  conqueror.  For, 
when  Scipio  afked  him,  "  what  had  been  his  views 
"  in  not  only  renouncing  his  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
"  mans,  but  even  making  war  on  them  ?'*  he  an- 
Iv/ered,  that  "  he  had  indeed  erred,  or  rather 
"  ad:ed  under  an  impulfe  of  infanity  ;  but  not  at 
"  that  time,  principally,  when  he  took  up  arms 
"  againd  the  Romans :  that  was  the  confequence  of 
"  his  madnefs,  not  the  actual  beginning  of  it.  That 
"  he  was  indeed  mad,  when  he  banifhed  from  his 
"  thoughts  all  the  ties  of  private  friendfliip  and  pub- 
"  lie  leagues ;  and  when  he  received  a  Carthaginian 
"  wife  into  his  houfe.  By  thofe  nuptial  torches, 
*'  his  palace  had  been  fet  in  flames;  that  mifchievous 
"  fury  had,  by  every  kind  of  allurement,  preverted 
"  his  judgment,  and  led  it  ailray ;  nor  ever  defifted, 
"  until  with  her  own  hands  fhe  clad  him  in  deteft- 
able  arms  againfl  his  gueil  and  his  friend.  Yet, 
ruined  and  hopelefs  as  he  was,  he  felt  fome  com- 
fort in  his  misfortunes,  from  feeing  that  peftilenr. 
woman  removed  into  the  houfe  and  family  of  his 
bitterefl  enemy.  Adding,  that  Mafniifla  pofieffed 
neither  more  prudence  nor  firmnefs  than  himfelf. 
His  youth,  indeed,  had  made  him  incautious  ;  but 
there  was  evidently  more  folly  and  raflinefs  in  the 
latter  marriage  than  in  his." 
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XIV.  Thefe  words,  di£lated  not  merely  by  ani- 
mofity  towards  his  enemy,  but  by  anguifli  on  feeing 
the  woman  whom  he  had  loved  in  the  poffefTion  of 
his  rival,  imprelTed  the  mind  of  Scipio  with  no  fmall 
degree  of  folicitude.  He  was,  however,  the  more 
induced  to  liften  to  Syphax,  from  the  marriage  hav- 
ing 
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mg  been  hurried  forward,  in  the  midfl  of  arms,  BOOK 
without  either  confulting  or  waiting  for  LeeHus  ;  XXX. 
and  from  Mafmilfa*s  hafle,  for  on  the  very  day  in  ^^'T~'^ 
which  he  had  feen  Sophonilba  made  prifoner,  he  had  B.C.'ios! 
contrafted  matrimony  with  her,  and  performed  the 
nuptial  facrifice,  in  prefence  of  the  houfehold  gods 
of  his  enemy.  Thefe  proceedings  appeared  to 
Scipio  the  more  heinous,  becaufe  he  himfelf,  when 
in  Spain,  and  when  a  very  young  man,  had  not 
allowed  himfelf  to  be  moved  by  the  beauty  of  any 
captive  whatever.  While  he  was  revolving  thefe 
circumflances  in  his  mind,  Lsehus  and  Mafmiffa 
arrived,  to  both  of  whom  he  gave  the  fame  kind 
reception  ;  and  afterwards  made  known  their  con- 
dud,  with  the  higheft  praifes,  in  a  full  ailembly, 
Then  retiring  with  Mafmiffa  to  a  private  place, 
he  thus  addrelfed  him  :  "  I  fuppofe,  Mafmiffa,  that 
in  firft  coming  to  Spain  for  the  purpofe  of  con- 
tracting a  friendftiip  with  me;  and  afterwards  in 
Africa,  fubmitting  yourfelf,  and  all  your  concerns, 
to  my  protection  ;  you  muft  have  been  influenced 
by  fome  good  qualities  which  I  was  faid  to 
poffefs.  Now,  of  thofe  virtues  which  made  you 
think  my  favour  worth  foliciting,  there  is  not  one, 
on  which  1  value  myfelf  fo  much,  as  temperance 
and  the  government  of  my  pafTions.  I  wifh, 
Mafmiffa,  that  to  your  other  excellent  qualifica- 
tions, you  had  added  this  one  alfo.  There  is  not 
fo  much  danger,  believe  me  there  is  not,  to  per- 
fons  of  our  time  of  life,  from  armed  foes,  as  from 
the  pleafures  which  every  where  furround  us. 
He  who  has  curbed  and  reduced  his  paffions  to 
fubjeclion,  has  really  acquired  to  himfelf  much 
greater  glory,  and  a  far  more  honourable  vic- 
tory, than  that  which  we  now  enjoy  in  our 
conqueft  of  Syphax.  Thie  inftances  of  courage 
and  condud,  which  you  difplayed  while  I  was 
not  prefent,  I  have  mentioned  with  pleafure,  and 

N  2  ''I  retain 
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r.  O  O  K  *'  I  retain  a  proper    I'enfe  of    them.      As  to  otJicr 
XXX.     "  matters,  I  rather    vviili    that    you  would     review 
^7^'^      '  '*  them  in  your  own  mind,    than  that  you  fhould 
b  C  ^o^    "  blulli  at   my  recital  of  them.     Syphax  has  been 
"  fubdued    and    taken  under  the    aufpices    of   the 
Roman  people  :  therefore  he,  his  wife,  his  king- 
dom,   his   territories,    his  towns,    and    the  inha- 
bitants of  them  ;  in  fhort,  whatever  was  the  pro- 
perty of  Syphax,  is  now  the  prize  of  that  people. 
Both  the  King  and  his  wife,  even  though  fhe  were 
not  a  citizen  of  Carthage,  and  we  had  not  feen 
her  father  heading  the  enemy's  army,  ought  to 
"  have  been  fent  to  Rome,  where  the  Roman  Hate 
"  fliould  have  had  the  power  of  judging  and  deter- 
"  mining,  concerning  her  —  a  woman  who  is  faid  to 
"  have  feduced   a   king    in  alliance   with    us,    and 
to  have  precipitated  him  into  the  war.     Reftrain 
your  feelings.     Beware,  left  by  one  vice  you  dif- 
parage  a  number  of  good  qualities,  and  dellroy 
the  credit  of  fo  many  meritorious  deeds  by  a  fault, 
too  great  to  be  palliated,  even  by  the  occafion 
of  it." 
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XV,  On  hearing  this  difcourfe,  not  only  Mafi- 
niffa's  countenance  was  fuffufed  with  blufhes,  but  he 
even  burll  into  tears ;  and  after  declaring,  that  "  in 
"  future  he  would  be  direded  entirely  by  Scipio,'*  and 
entreating  him,  "  as  far  as  the  affair  would  permit, 
"  to  confider  the  obligation  into  which  he  had  rafhly 
"  entered,  not  to  give  the  Queen  into  the  power  of 
"  any  one,"  he  retired  in  confufion  from  the  gene- 
raFs  tent  to  his  own.  There,  difmilling  his  attend- 
ants, he  fpcnt  fome  time  in  fighs  and  moans,  which 
could  be  heard  diftindly  by  thofe  who  flood  without. 
At  lafl,  having  uttered  a  deep  groan,  he  called  one  of 
his  fervants,  in  whom  he  confided,  and  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  poifon,  which,  according  to  the  cuflom 
of  kings,  is  kept  againfh  the  uncertainties  of  fortune, 

and 
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and  ordered  him  to  mix  fome  in  a  cup ;  to  carry  it  BOOK 
to  Sophonifba ;  and  to  tell  her  at  the  fame  time,  XXX. 
that  "  Mafmiffa  would  gladly  have  fulfilled  the  firft  y  j^  ' 
"  obligation  which  he  owed  her,  —  that  due  from  a  b,c.2o^' 
"  hufband  to  his  wife  :  but  that,  fmce  thofe,  who  had 
"  the  power,  had  not  left  that  in  his  option,  he  now 
*'  performed  his  fecond  engagement,  that  fhe  fhould 
*'  not  come  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 
*'  He,  therefore,  requefted  her  to  remember  her 
father,  the  general,  her  country,  and  the  two 
kings  to  whom  (he  had  been  married  ;  and  to  take 
fuch  fteps  as  flie  fhould  judge  proper.'*  When 
the  fervant,  carrying  this  meflage  and  the  poifon, 
came  to  Sophonifba, — "  I  receive,"  faid  flie,  "  this 
nuptial  prefent,  by  no  means  an  unacceptable  one, 
if  my  hufband  has  not  the  power  to  perform  more 
"  for  his  wife.  Tell  him,  however,  that  I  .fliould 
have  died  better,  had  I  not  married  in  the  very 
moment  of  my  funeral."  The  firmnefs  with 
which  file  fpoke,  was  not  greater  than  the  refolution 
with  which  fhe  received,  and  drank  off,  the  contents 
of  the  cup.  When  Scipio  was  informed  of  this 
event,  dreading,  left  the  young  man,  whofe  paffions 
were  violent,  might,  in  the  prefent  diforder  of  his 
mind,  take  fome  defperate  meafure,  he  fent  for  him 
inftantly  ;  and  at  onetime  confoled,  at  another  gently 
chid  him,  for  having  atoned  one  a6l  of  rafhnefs  by 
another,  and  for  having  rendered  the  affair  more 
horrid  than  was  neceffary.  Next  day,  in  order  to 
divert  his  thoughts  from  the  objeft  which,  at  the 
prefent,  diftreffed  him,  he  mounted  his  tribunal,  and 
ordered  an  aifembly  to  be  fummoned.  There,  after 
he  had  firfl  honoured  MafmifTa  with  the  title  of  King, 
and  paffed  high  encomiums  on  his  merit,  he  pre- 
fented  to  him  a  golden  crown,  a  golden  goblet,  a 
curule  chair,  an  ivory  fceptre,  an  embroidered  robe, 
and  a  vefl  flriped  with  purple ;  enhancing  the  honour 
by  faying,  that  "  among  the   Romans   there    was 

N  3  "  nothing 
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BOOK  "  nothing  more   uiagniliccnt  than  a   triumpli,  and 
XXX.     "  that  ihofo,  who  were  fo  diilinguifliccl,  Iiad  not  a 
IrrjP''     ^  "  more  Iplcndid  drc-fs  than  that  oF  which  MafinifTa 
B.C.'-o?.  "  '^^ouc,  of  all  foreigners,  was  efleemed  worthy  by 
"  the  Roman  pcciple."     Liulius  alfo  he  highly  com- 
mended, and  prel'entcd  with   a  golden  crown  ;  and 
on  others  of  the  military  he  conferred  gifts  fail  able 
to  the  fervices  which  they  had  performed.     By  thefe 
honours  conferred   on  him,  the   King's    mind   was 
foothed,  and  encouraged  to  hope  that  ]ie  Hiould  foon 
be  in   poifeirion  of  the    whole  extent  of  Numidia, 
now  that  Syphax  was  removed  out  of  his  way. 

XVI.  Scipio,  fending  Caius  LrJius,  with  Syphax 
and  the  other  prifonert,  to  Rome,  with  whom  went 
alfo  ambalTadors  from  Mafmilla,  led  back  his  troops 
to  Tunes,  and  completed  the  fortifications  which  he 
had  begun  fome  time  before.  The  Carthaginians, 
who  had  been  filled  with  a  fliort-lived  joy,  on  account 
of  their  fuccefs  in  the  attack  on  the  Roman  fleet, 
(and  which  in  their  then  circumftances  they  had  con- 
lidered  as  important,)  on  hearing  of  the  capture  of 
Svphax,  in  whom  they  had  placed  more  of  their 
hopes  than  in  Ilafdrubal  and  their  own  army,  were 
llruck  with  dilinay,  and  would  liflen  no  longer  to 
sny  who  advifed  to  continue  the  war ;  but  fenr,  as 
their  agents  to  fue  for  peace,  thirty  of  the  principal 
elders.  Thefe  compofe  the  affembly  of  the  highefl 
di^nitv  among  them,  having  the  principal  control 
over  the  fenate  iticlf.  Arriving  at  tlie  general's  tent, 
they  proltrated  thcmfelves,  like  tliofe  Vv'ho  humbly 
fawn  on  kings,  having  learned  that  mode,  I  fuppole, 
from  the  country  whence  they  derived  their  origin. 
T'heir  difcourfe  was  fuitable  to  fuch  fervile  adulation, 
not  attempting  to  apologifc  lor  their  conduft,  but 
transferring  the  blame  on  Hannibal,  and  the  favourers 
of  his  violent  nv.afures.  They  imploied  pardon  for 
their  fiate,   which   had   been   twice   ruined    by    the 
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ralhnefs  of  its  citizens,  and  would  a  fecond  time  be  BOOK 
indebted  for  its  reftoration  to  the  generofity  of  an  XXX.  - 
enemy  :  they  obferved,  that  "•  the  Roman  people  Vo''^ 
"  fought  dommion  over  the  conquered,  not  their  B.C.  203. 
"  defl:ru6lion  ;  and  declared  themfelves  ready  to 
pay  implicit  obedience  to  any  commands  which 
their  fubjugators  fhould  be  pleafed  to  impofe.'* 
Scipio  told  them,  that  "  he  had  come  into  Africa 
with  the  expectation,  which  had  been  farther 
encouraged  by  the  happy  fortune  of  his  army, 
of  carrying  home  conqueft,  not  peace.  That, 
however,  although  he  had  conqueft  within  his  • 
reach,  yet  he  did  not  reject  peace  ;  that  all  nations 
might  know,  that  the  Roman  people  were  guided 
by  the  principles  of  juflice,  both  in  undertaking 
and  concluding  wars.  That  thefe  were  the  terms 
of  peace  which  he  prefcribed  :  —  That  they  fhould 
give  up  the  prifoners,  deferters,  and  fugitives ; 
withdraw  their  armies  from  Italy  and  Gaul ;  re- 
nounce all  pretenfions  to  Spaing  retire  from  all 
the  illands  which  lie  between  Italy  and  Africa, 
deliver  up  all  their  (hips  of  war,  except  twenty, 
"  and  furnifh  five  hundred  thoufand  meafures  of 
"  wheat,  and  three  hundred  thoufand  of  barley." 
What  fum  of  money  he  demanded,  authors  are  not 
agreed.  In  fome,  I  find  five  thoufand  talents*;  in 
others,  five  thoufand  pounds  weight  of  filver  ;  while 
it  is  alfo  faid,  that  double  pay  ot  the  troops  was  im- 
pofed.  "  Three  days,"  faid  he,  "  fhall  be  all'  'wed 
you  to  confider  whether  you  approve  of  peace 
on  thefe  conditions.  If  you  do  approve  of  it, 
*'  then  make  a  truce  with  me,  and  fend  ambaffadors 
"  to  Rome  to  the  fenate."  The  Carthaginians,  thus 
difmiffed,  thought  it  advifable  to  fubmit  to  any  terms, 
as  the  only  object  they  had  in  view  was  to  gain  time, 
until  Hannibal  fhould  come   over  to  Africa;  and 
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B  O  O  K  therefore  they  ft-nt  auibniradors  to  Scipio,  to  conclude 

XXX.     a  truce,  ;ind  others  ro  Rome  to  folicit  peace.     'J'hefe 

^:;7T^     ^  carried  witli    them   a  few  jiriloners,   dcferters,    and 

B.C.2o'^!  ^u.'^iiives,  to  make  a  fliew  of  obedience,  and  that  they 

nii<^^ht  alt:ain  their  objxl  with  the  lefs  dilliculty. 

XVII.  LiL'Iius,  with  Syphax  and  the  principal 
Numidian  prifoners,  arrived  at  Rome  feveral  days 
before  them,  and  related,  in  order,  to  the  fenate  the 
feveral  tran'adions  which  had  j)aiied  in  Africa.  Great 
Avas  the  rejoicing,  on  account  of  the  prefent  ftate  of 
V  afl'airs,  and  the  moft  fanguine  hopes  were  entertained 

with  ref]:)ecl:  to  the  future.  The  fenate  then,  on  the 
bufmefs  being  propofed,  ordered  that  the  King 
Oiould  be  fent  priff^ner  to  Alba,  and  that  La^lius 
fliould  be  detained  until  the  arrival  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian ambafladors.  A  fupplication  for  four  days 
was  decreed.  Publius  iElius,  prcetor,  when  the 
ienate  broke  up,  called  an  allembly  of  the  people, 
and  afcended  therofl:rum,  with  Caius  La^lius.  There, 
on  hearing  that  the  Carthaginian  armies  had  been 
routed  ;  fa  renowned  a  monarch  as  Syphax  van- 
quiflied  and  made  prifoner ;  and  conqueft  extended, 
with  extraordinary  fuccefs,  over  every  part  of  Numi- 
dia,  the  people  could  not  conrahi  their  joy,  but  bv 
"ihouts,  and  other  methods  ufually  praclifLd  by  the 
multitude,  exprefled  immoderate  tranfports.  The 
prxtor,  therefore,  immediately  ilfued  orders,  that 
the  keepers  fhould  open  the  temples  in  every  part 
of  the  city  ;  and  that  all  fhould  be  allowed,  during 
the  whole  day,  to  go  round  them,  and  pav  their 
worfliip  and  thanks  to  the  gods.  On  the  day  follow- 
ing, he  introduced  Mafmilfa's  ambafl'adoi-j^,  who  fufi: 
congratulated  ihe  fenate  on  the  fuccefs  of  Publius 
Scipio  in  Africa  ;  then  gave  thanks  for  his  having 
"  not  only  honoured  Aiafmiiia  with  the  title  of  King, 
"  but  made  him  one,  by  reinflating  him  on  the 
"  throne    of  his  father;   where  fnow  that- Syphax 
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was  removed)  he  had,  if  it  fo  pleafed  the  lenate,  a  BOOK 
profpeft  of  reigning  without  conteft  or  apprehen-     XXX. 
fion  ;   they  hkewife  made  their  acknowledgments  l^TT?"""^ 
for  praifes  he  had  beflowed  on  him  in  the  alfem-  -q[q  l^T 
bly,   and  for  the  very  magnificent  prefents  with 
which  he  had  loaded  him,"     They  added,  *'  that 
MafmiiTa  had  exerted  his  bell  endeavours  to  appear 
not  unwortlr}'  of  thofe  favours,  and   would  con- 
tinue fo  to  do.     They  then  requefted  the  fenate  to 
confirm  by  their  decree  the  title  of  King,  and  the 
other  diltinguiflied   marks  conferred   on   him   by 
Scipio ;  telling  them  that  their  monarch  further 
entreated,  that,  if  it  fo  pleafed  them,  the  Numl- 
dian  prifoners  then  at  Rome  might  be  fent  home, 
— a  circumftance  which  would  do  him  high  ho- 
nour among  his  countrymen."     The  fenate  made 
anfwer,    "  that  congratulations   on   the  fuccelfes  in 
Africa  ought  in   the  confederates  to  be  mutual  ; 
that  Scipio  appeared  to  have  a6led  properly  and 
regularly,  in  giving  to   their  Numidian   ally   the 
title  of  King  ;  and  that  whatever  elfe  he  Ihould 
do   grateful  to  Mafinifla,    the  fenate  ratified  and 
approved  it."     They  then  ordered  the  praetor  to 
prepare  the  following  prefents  for  the  King  :  —  two 
purple    robes   with  a  golden  clafp  and  vefts,  with 
broad  purple  borders ;  two   horfes  with  trappings  ; 
two  fuits  of  horfeman's  armour,  with  coats  of  mail ; 
with  tents  and  camp  furniture,  fuch  as  is  cuflomary  to 
provide  for  a  conful.     Donatives  were  alfo  voted  for 
the  ambafladors,   not  lefs  than  five  thoufand  ajes  * 
to  each  ;  for  their  attendants  a  thoufand  a//h  f  ;  two 
fuits  of  apparel  to  each  of  the  ambaifadors,  one  to  . 
each  of  their  attendants,  and  the  fame  to  the  Numi- 
dians,  who  were  to  be  freed  from  imprifonment,  and 
fent  back  to  the  King.     Befides  which,  they  ordered 
entire  fuites  of  apartments  and  entertainment  for  the 
embaffy. 
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BOOK       XVllI.  In    ihe    courfc  of   the    fummer,    during 
XXX.     wliich  thole  tranfadions  pafll'd  in  Africa,  and  thefc 
7^Z    '  tlccrees  at  Rome,  Publius  Quintilius  Varus,  prn:tor, 
B.C.20'.'  ^^"^  Marcus  Cornelius,   proconlul,  fought  a   pitched 
battle   \vith  Mago  the  Carthaginian   in   the  country 
of    the  Inl'ubrian  Gauls.     The  pr?ctor's  legions  were 
in  the  lirfl  line  ;  Cornelius  kept  his  in  refervc,  ])lacing 
himfelf  in  the  front.     The  praetor  and  proconlul  ex- 
horted thefoldiers  to  make  the  attack  with  the  utmoft 
vigour.     Finding  that  they  made  no  imprcflion  on  the 
Carthaginian  line,  Quintilius  faid  to  Cornelius,  "  The 
battle  flags,  as  you  may  perceive ;  and  the  enemy, 
finding  themfelves  able  to  make  refiftance  beyond 
what  they  had  hoped,  are  hardened  againft   fear, 
and  it  is  well  if  they  do  not  alfume  boldnefs  ;  we 
muft  bear  down  with  the   cavalry,  if  we   expeft 
to  diforder  or  drive  them  from  their  ground.     Do 
you,  therefore,  fupport  the  battle  in  front,  and  I 
will  bring   up    the  horfe ;  or   I  will  take  care  of 
matters  here,  while  you  charge  with  the  cavalry 
of    the   four  legions."       The  proconful  offering 
to  undertake    either  part    of    the    bufinefs,    as    the 
prcetor  fliould  direcl,   Quintilius  the  prictor,  with  his 
fon  Marcus,  a  youth  of  a  high  and  ardent  fpirit,  took 
the  command  of  the  cavalry,    and  having  ordered 
them  to  mount  their  horfes,  led  them  on  inftantly 
to  the  charge.     The  confufion   occafioned  by  thefe 
was  increafed  by  the  fhouts  of    the   legions  ;    nor 
would  the  Carthaginir.n  line  have  flood  their  grqund, 
had  not  Mago  immediately  brought  up  the  elephants 
to  the  fight,  having  kept  them  in  readinefs  againfl 
the  firfl   motion  which  the  horfe  fliould  make.     By 
the  fnorting  and  fight  of  thefe  animals,   the  horfes 
were  frightened  to   fuch  a  degree,  as  rendered  the 
aid   of   the  cavalry  of  no  effect.     As  the  Roman 
horfeman  had  the  advantage   in  point  of  flrength, 
when  in  clofe    fight,    and  when  he  could  ufe   his 
javelin  and  fword  hand  to  hand  ;  fo  the  Numidian  had 
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the  better  in  darting  javelins  at  him  from  a  diftance,  BOOK 
and  when  his  horfe's  fright  would  not  fuffer  him  to     XXX. 
advance.     Among  the  infantry,   the  twelfth   legion  !^7^?'      ' 
having  loft  the  greater  part  of  their  number,  kept  their  b!c.2o^' 
ground,  rather  through  fhame,   than  that  they  had 
itrength  to  maintain  it.     They  muft   foon,   however, 
have  fallen  black,  had  not  the  thirteenth  legion,  led 
up   from    the  referve    to  the  front,    fupported  the 
doubtful  conflict.     Mago,  at  the  fame  time,  brought 
up  to  oppofe  this  frefli  legion,  the  Gauls,  drawn  alfo 
from  his  referve.     Thefe  being  routed  without  much 
difficulty,  the  fpearmen  of  the  eleventh  legion  formed 
themfelves  into  a  circular  body,  and  attacked  the 
elephants,  which    were   now  throwing    the  line    of 
infantry  into   confufion ;  and   by    difcharging   their 
fpears  at  them,  hardly  any  of  which  were  thrown  in 
vain,  as  the  beafts  wereclofe  together,  they  turned  them 
all  upon  the  line  of  their  own  party.     Four  of  them, 
overpowered  with  wounds,  fell.     On   this,   the  firft 
line  of  the  enemy  began  to  give  way  ;  when  all  the 
infantry,  feeing  the  elephants  turning  about,  ruilied  on 
in  order  to  increafe  the  terror  and  confufion.  As  long, 
however,  as  Mago  flood  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  the 
ranks,  retreating  leifurely,  kept  up  the  fpirit  of  the 
battle ;  but  when  they  law  him  fall  on  receiving  a 
wound  through  his  thigh,  and  carried  lifeiefs  out  of 
the  field,  inllantly  all    betook  themfelves  to  flight. 
There  were  five  thoufand  Carthaginians  flain  on  that 
day,  and  twenty-two   military  enfigns  taken.      Nor 
was  the  viftory  bloodlefs  on  the  fide  of  the  Romans  : 
two  thoufand  three   hundred  men  of  the  praetor's 
army  were  loft,  by  far  the  greater   part   of  whom 
were  of  the  twelfth  legion  ;  of  which  legion  alfo  fell 
two  military  tribunes,  Marcus  Gofconius  and  Marcus 
Meenius.     Of  the  thirteenth  legion,  likewife,  which 
had  fliared  the  latter  part  of  the  engagement,  Cneius 
Helvius,  military  tribune,  was  flain  while  employed 
in  reftoring  the  fight.  There  periflied,  befides,  thirty- 
two 
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BOOK  t\vo  horfemen  of  foine  diflinclion,  wlio  were  trodJeii 

XXX.     down    by  the   cle})haiits,  together  vith  Ibme  centu- 

!rrr'~~^  rions.     Probably   the  conteil  would   not   have  been 

B C'loi'  ^°  ^°^"  ended,  had  not  the  wound  of  their  general 

made  the  enemy  retire  from  the  field. 

XIX.   Mago,  fetting  out  during  the  filenceofthe 
next  night,    and    making    as    long  journies   as    his 
wound  allowed  him  to  bear,  arrived  at  the  fea-coait, 
in  the  country  of  the  Ingaunian  Ligurians.     There 
the  deputies   from  Carthage,  who    had  a  few  days 
before     arrived  with    the    fhips  in  the  Gallic   bay, 
waited  on  him,  and  delivered  orders  to  him,    to  pafs 
over  to  Africa  as  foon  as  poflible  ;  hitorming  him, 
that  his  brother  Hannibal,  to  whom  melfengers  had 
been  alfo  fent,  would  do  the  fame,  for  the  aifairs  of 
the  Carthaginians  were  not   in  a   condition  to   hold 
pofl'elTion  of  Gaul  and  Italy  by  arms.     Mago  was 
not  only  moved  by  the  commands  of  the  fenate,  and 
the  danger  that  threatened  his  country,  but  dreaded 
left,  if  he  delayed,  he  might  be  hard  preifed  by  the 
victorious  enemy  ;  and  alfo,  left  the  Ligurians  them- 
felves,  feeing   that  the  Carthaginians  were  about  to 
relinquiih  Italy,  might  revolt  to  thofe   under  whofe 
power  they  muft  fpeedily  fall.     He  at  the  fame  time 
entertained    hopes,    that  his  wound  might  be   lefs 
irritated  on  board  a  ftiip  than  on  land,  and   that  he 
might  there  be  able  to  attend  to  the  cure  of  it  with 
more  convenience.  Embarking,  therefore,  his  troops, 
he  fet  fail,  and  had  fcarcely  pafTed  Sardinia  when  he 
died:  on  the  coaft  of  which  ifland,  feveral  Carthaginian 
iliips,  which  had  been  difperfed,  were  taken  by  the 
Roman  fleet.  Such  were  the  occurrences  by  land  and 
fea,  on  that  fide  of  Italy  neareft  to  the  Alps.  The  con- 
ful  Cneius  Seivilius  performed   nothing  memorable 
in  Etruria,   or   in  Gaul  (for  he  had  advanced  into 
that  country),  except  that  he  refcued  from  flavery, 
which  they  had  endured  for  fixteen  years,  his  father 
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Caius  Servilius,  and  his  uncle  Calus  Lutatius,  who  BOOK 
had  been  taken  by  the  Boians  at  the  village  of  Ta-     XXX. 
netum.      He   returned   to   Rome,  accompanied   by  ^^TZ^""^ 
thefe  on  each  fide  of  him,  diftinguiflied  rather  by  g.'c  20?. 
family-badges  than  public  fervices.     It  was  propofed 
to  the  people,  that  "  Cneius  Servilius  fliould  not  be 
"  fubjeft  to  penalty,    for  having,  contrary    to    the 
laws,  during  the  life  of  his  father   (a  circumftance 
of  which  he  was  at  that  time  ignorant),  and  who 
fat  in  the  curule  chair,  accepted  the  offices  of  tri- 
bune of  the  commons,  and  plebeian  sedile  ;'*  this 
being  admitted,  he  returned  to  his  province.     Con- 
fentia,   UlFugum,  Vergee,  Befidiaj,  Hetriculum,   Sy- 
pheum,  x-Vrgentanum,  Clampetia,    and  many  other 
fmall  dates,  perceiving  that  the  Carthaginians  grew 
languid  in  their  operations,  came  over  to  Cneius  Ser- 
vilius, the  conful,  then  in  Bruttium  ;  and  who  had 
fought  a  battle  with  Hannibal  in  the  diftridl  of  Cro- 
ton,  of  which  we  have  no  clear  account.     Valerius 
Antias  fays,  that  five  thoufand  of  the  enemy  were 
flain.     This  is  a  circumllance  of  fuch   importance, 
that  either  it  muil  be  an  impudent  fidlion,  or  they 
were  guilty  of  great  negligence  who   omitted   men- 
tioning  it.     It    is    certain,  that  Hannibal    made  no 
farther   efforts   in    Italy,  for   deputies  came  to  him 
from  Carthage,  recalling  him  to  Africa,  nearly  at 
the  fame  time  with  Mago. 

XX.  Hannibal  is  faid  to  have  been  thrown  into  the 
mod  violent  agitation,  and  fcarcely  to  have  refrained 
from  Ihedding  tears,  on  hearing  the  words  of  the 
deputies.  When  they  had  delivered  the  orders, 
which  they  had  in  charge,  he  faid, — "Now,  indeed, 
"  they  recall  me,  not  in  ambiguous  terms,  but 
'*  openly,  who  have,  for  a  long  time  paft,  been 
"  dragging  me  home,  by  refufmg  me  fupplies  both 
"  of  men  and  money.  It  is  not  the  Roman  people, 
"  fo  often  difcomfited  and  routed,  that  has  conquered 
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Hannibal,  but  the  Carthaginiiin  fenate,  through 
the  mahcious  fuggeftions  ot  envy  ;  nor  will  Scipio 
exult,  and  pride  himfelf,  fo  much  in  this  my  dif- 
I5C -o^'^  "  graceful  retreat,  as  will  Hanno  ;  who,  unable  to 
'  "  do  it  by  any  other  means,  has  crufhcd  our  family 
"  under  the  ruins  of  Carthage."  As  he  had,  for 
fome  time,  forefeen  this  event,  he  had  fhips  al- 
ready prepared:  difmiffing,  therefore,  an  ufelefs crowd 
of  foldiers,  under  the  appearance  of  garrifons,  into 
the  towns  of  Bruttium,  a  few  of  which  adhered  to 
him  rather  through  fear  than  afleclion,  he  carried 
over  to  Africa  fuch  of  the  troops  as  were  fit  for  fer- 
vice.  A  great  number  of  natives  of  Italy,  refufmg 
to  follow  him  to  Africa,  and  flying  to  the  fanQuary 
of  Juno  Lacinia,  which,  till  that  day,  had  never  been 
violated,  were  barbaroufly  put  to  death  within  the 
walls  of  the  temple.  We  are  told,  that  hardly  any 
perfon  ever  fhewed  more  grief  on  leaving  his  native 
foil,  to  go  into  exile,  than  Hannibal  on  his  departure 
from  the  country  of  his  enemy  ;  that  he  often  looked 
back  on  the  coafts  of  Italy,  inveighing  againfl  gods 
and  men,  uttering  curfes  on  his  own  head,  for  not 
having  led  his  men  to  Rome,  yet  reeking  with 
blood  from  the  llaughter  at  Cannx  :  reflecting,  with 
the  bittereft  vexation,  that  Scipio,  who,  fmce  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  confulfliip,  had  not  looked  in  the 
face  of  the  Carthaginian  enemy  in  Italy,  had  yet 
fpirit  to  go  and  attack  Carthage  ;  while  he,  who 
had  flain  an  hundred  thoufand  fighting  men  at 
Thrafimenus  and  Canna;,  had  fuffered  his  flrength 
to  moulder  away  about  Cafilinum,  Cumse,  and  Nola. 
In  the  midft  of  fuch  felf- reproaches  and  complaints, 
he  was  forced  away  from  Italy,  in  which  he  had  fo 
long  maintained  a  divided  power  with  the  Romans. 

XXI.  News  was  brought  to  Rome  at  the  fame 
rime,  that  both  Mago  and  Hannibal  had  departed 
for  Africa.     But  the  exultation  of  the  people  was 

diminifhed 
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diminlfhed  by  the  refie£lion,  that  the  Roman  com-  BOOK 
manders  had  fhewn   a  want  either  of   fpirit   or  of    XXX. 

flrength,  in  not  preventing  fuch  departure,  though  !~T^' ' 

they  had  received  orders  to  that  purpofe  from  ^  c'^oT 
the  fenate.  They  had  alfo  much  anxiety  con- 
cerning the  final  iffue  of  affairs,  now  that  the  whole. 
weight  of  the  war  fell  upon  one  general  and  his 
army.  About  the  fame  time,  ambaffadors  arrived 
from  Saguntum,  bringing  with  them  fome  Cartha- 
ginians who  had  come  over  to  Spain  to  hire  auxilia- 
ries, and  whom  they  had  feized.  together  with  their 
money.  They  laid  down,  in  the  porch  of  the 
fenate-houfe,  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight 
of  gold,  and  eighty  of  filver.  The  agents  were 
thrown  into  prifon ;  the  gold  and  filver  were  re- 
turned, and  thanks  given  to  the  Saguntines  ;  pre- 
fents  were  made  to  them  befides,  and  fliips  pro- 
vided to  convey  them  home  to  Spain.  Some  of  the 
older  fenators  then  obferved,  that  "  men  had  lefs 
"  lively  fenfations  of  good  than  of  evil.  Did  they 
"  remember  what  terror  and  confternalion  Hanni- 
"  bal's  coming  into  Italy  had  excited  ?  What  loffes 
they  had  fuflained,  and  what  lamentations  had  fol- 
lowed ?  When  the  Carthaginian  camp  was  feen 
from  the  walls  of  the  city,  what  vows  were  then 
offered  up  by  each  particular  perfon,  and  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  !  How  often,  in  their 
affemblies,  were  their  hands  Itretched  out  towards 
heaven,  and  exclamations  heard  —  O  !  will  that 
day  ever  arrive,  when  we  fhall  fee  Italy  cleared 
"  of  the  enemy,  and  bleffed  once  more  with  tho 
enjoyment  of  peace  ?  That  now,  at  length,  in 
the  fixteenth  year,  the  gods  had  granted  their 
wifh,  and  yet  not  the  flighted  propofal  had  been 
made,  of  returning  thanks  to  the  gods.  So  de- 
ficient are  men  in  gratitude,  even  at  the  time 
"  when  a  favour  is  received  ;  and  much   lefs  are 
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they   apt  to  retain   a   proper   fenfe   of  it   after- 

"  wards." 
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r.  OOlv*'  wards."      Immediately,    a    t^cncral    exclamation 

XXX.     broke  forth   from   every  part  of    the  fenate-houfc, 

)77y    "^  that    Pul3lius    yKlius,   the  pra-tor,    fliould   take  the 

B  C.  20?.  f^'nfe  of  the   fenatc  on  the   fubjccl ;  and   a  decree 

paffed,  that  a  fupplication  fliould  be  folemnifed  in 

all  the  temples  for  five  days,  and  an  hundred  and 

twenty  of  the  {greater  vidims  offered  in  facrilice. 

XXII.  After  Lselius  and  MafinifTa's  ambaffadors 
were  difmiired,  ;Kcounts  were  brought,  that  the 
Carthaginian  ambaiVadors,  who  were  coming  to 
-  treat  of  peace,  had  been  feen  at  Puteoli,  and 
would  proceed  from  thence  by  land  :  on  which  the 
fenate  refolved,  that  Caius  Laclius  fliould  be  re- 
called, in  order  that  he  might  be  prcfcnt  at  the 
proceedings.  Quintus  Fulvius  Gillo,  a  lieutenant- 
general  under  Scipio,  conduced  the  Carthaginians 
to  Rome,  but  they  were  forbidden  to  enter  the 
city.  Apartments  were  provided  for  them  in  the 
Villa  Publica,  and  an  audience  of  the  fenate  was 
granted  them  in  the  temple  of  Bcllona.  Their 
difcourfe  was  nearly  the  fame  with  that  which  they 
had  made  to  Scipio,  throwing  off  all  the  blame  of 
the  war  from  the  community,  and  laying  it  on  Han- 
nibal. They  affirmed,  that  "  he  had  acled  con- 
"  trary  to  the  orders  of  the  fenate,  not  only  in  pall- 
ing the  xVlps,  but  even  in  crolling  the  Iberus  ; 
and  that  he  had,  without  anv  authority  from  them, 
made  war  not  onlv  upon  the  Romans,  but,  before 
that,  on  the  Sagun  tines :  that,  if  the  facts  were 
duly  confidered,  the  fenate  and  people  of  Car- 
thaGfe  had,  to  that  dav,  inviolably  obferved  the 
treaty  with  the  Romans.  Therefore  they  had 
nothing  farther  in  charge,  than  to  rcquell,  that 
they  might  be  allowed  to  abide  by  the  terms  of 
the  peace  which  had  been  lately  concluded  with 
the  conful  Lutatius."  The  praetor,  according  to 
the    edablifhed    cuftom,    giving    permiilion    to    the 
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fenators  to  make  fuch  enquiries  of  the  ambafladors  BOOK 
as  any  of  them   thought  proper  ;  the  older  mem-     XXX. 
bers,  who  had  been  prefent  at  the  concluding  of  the  y  rC^ 
treaties,   afked    various   queftions   relative  to  them.  B.C.  203. 
The  Carthaginians  replied,  that  they  were  not  of  an 
age  to  remember  particulars  (for  almofl  all  of  them 
were  young):  on  which,  the  houfe  refounded  witji 
exclamations,  that  Punic  faith  was  evident,  in  ap- 
pointing fuch  men  as  thefe  to  foiicit  the  renewal  of 
a  former  peace,  with  the  terms  of  which  they  were 
themfelves  unacquainted. 

XXIII.  The  ambafladors  being  ordered  to  with- 
draw, the  fenators  proceeded  to  give  their  opinions. 
Marcus  Livius  recommended,  that  "  Cneius  Servi- 
*'  lius,  the  conful  who  was  the  nearer  home,  fhould 
be  fent  for,  to  be  prefent  at  the  proceedings  ;  for, 
as  no  fubjecl  of  greater  importance  than  the  pre- 
"  fent  could  ever  come  under  their  confideration, 
"  fo  he  did  not  think  it  confident  with  the  dignity 
"  of  the  Roman  people,  that  an  affair  of  fuch  mag- 
*'  nitude  fhould  be  tranfafted  in  the  abfence  of  both 
"  the  confuls."  Quintus  Metellus,  who  three  years 
before  had  been  conful,  and  had  alfo  been  dictator, 
propofed,  that  "  whereas  Publius  Scipio,  by  de- 
ftroying  the  armies  of  the  enemy,  and  wafting 
their  country,  had  reduced  them  to  fuch  necef- 
fity,  that  they  fued  for  peace.  No  perfon  what- 
"  ever  could  be  a  more  competent  judge  of  their 
intention  in  making  the  application,  and  there- 
fore they  fhould  be  wholly  directed  by  the  ad- 
vice of  that  general,  who  was  carrying  on  the 
*'  war,  under  the  walls  of  Carthage."  Marcus  . 
Valerius  Lsevinus,  who  had  been  tv;ice  conful, 
charged  thofe  men  with  being  come  as  fpies,  and 
not  as  ambafladors  ;  and  advifed,  that  "  they  fhould 
"  be  ordered  to  depart  from  Italy  ;  that  guards 
"  fhould  be  fent  with  them  to  their  fhips  ;  and 
VOL.  IV,  o  "■  that 
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BOOK"  that  orders    fliould    be    fent    to    Scipio,    not   to 

XXX.    "  intermit    his    operations."      La;lius  and    l''ulvius 

)!77^     '  added,  that  "  Scipio  had  grounded  his  hopes  of  fuc- 

BC.20I'.  "  ^^^^  ^^'   Hannibal  and  Mago  not  being  recalled 

"  from  Italy.     That  the  Carthaginians  would  feign 

"  a    compliance   with    any    meafures,    while    they 

'^  waited  for  the  arrival  cf  thofe  generals  and  their 

*'  arniies ;    and    would,    afterwards,    forgetting   all 

gods  and  all  treaties,  however  recent,  purfue  the 

war."     This  obfervation  made  them  more  readily 

concur  in  the  opinion  of  Lsevinus.      The   ambaf- 

fadors  were  therefore  difmifled,  and  almoft  without 

an  anfwer. 

XXIV.  About  the  fam.e  time,  the  conful,  Cneius 
Servilius,  not  doubting  but  that  he  fliould  enjoy  the 
glory  of  having  reftored  peace  to  Italy,  paifed  over 
into  Sicily  in  purfuit  of  Hannibal,  (as  if  he  himfelf 
had  compelled  him  to  retreat,)  intending  to  proceed 
from  thence  to  Africa.  As  foon  as  this  became 
known  at  Rome,  the  fenate  at  firft  voted,  that  the 
praetor  Ihould  v/rite  to  the  conful,  that  they  required 
him  to  return  to  Italy.  Afterwards,  on  the  praetor's 
afTuring  them,  that  Servilius  would  pay  no  regard 
to  his  letter,  Publius  Sulpicius,  being  created  dic- 
tator for  the  purpofe,  recalled  the  conful,  by  virtue 
of  his  fuperior  authority  ;  and  then,  with  Marcus 
Servilius,  mafter  of  the  horfe,  he  fpent  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  in  going  round  to  the  cities 
which  had  forfeited  their  allegiance  during  the  war, 
and  examining  into  the  conclu£l  of  each.  During 
the  continuance  of  the  truce,  an  hundred  tranlports, 
with  (lores,  under  the  convoy  of  twenty  (hips  of  war, 
fent  from  Sardinia  by  Lentulus,  the  prastor,  arrived 
fafe  in  Africa,  without  meeting  any  obflruclion, 
either  from  the  enemy  or  bad  weather.  Cneius 
0(flavius,  who  failed  from  Sicily  with  two  hundred 
tranfports,  and  thirty  (hips  of  war,  had  not  the  fame 

good 
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good  fortune.  His  voyage  was  profperous,  until  he  BOO  K 
came  almoft  within  fight  of  Africa,  when  the  wind  XXX. 
at  firfl  fubfided  into  a  cahn;  then,  fpringing  up  heavily  ^~ — '^ — * 
from  the  fouth-weft,  his  fhips  were  difperfed  on  all  g'c'j"^?* 
fides.  He  himfelf,  with  the  fliips  of  war,  ftruggling 
through  the  oppofmg  waves,  with  excellive  toil  to 
the  rowers,  made  the  promontory  of  Apollo  :  the 
tranfports  were  moft  of  them  driven  to  j'Egimurus, 
an  ifland  ilretching  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the  bay  on 
which  Carthage  Itands,  diftant  from  the  city  about 
thirty  miles ;  the  reft  towards  that  part  of  it,  where 
the  hot  baths  are  found.  All  this  happened  within 
view  of  Carthage,  and  occafioned  a  concourfe  of 
people  from  all  parts,  in  the  Forum.  The  magif- 
tratcs  aflembled  the  fenate;  the  multitude  in  the 
porch  of  the  fenate-houfe  expreffed  aloud  their 
uneafmefs,  left  fo  great  a  booty  fhould  be  allowed 
to  efcape  out  of  their  hands.  Although  fome  ob- 
je£ted,  that'  their  faith  was  pledged  in  having  fued 
for  peace,  others  in  their  having  agreed  to  a  truce, 
and  which  had  not  yet  expired,  yet  the  alTembly, 
being  compofisd  of  nearly  an  equal  number  of 
the  populace  as  of  fenators,  came  to  a  refolution, 
that  Hafdrubal  Ihould  go  to  ^gimurus  with  a  fleet 
of  fifty  fail,  and  proceed  from  thence  to  pick  up 
the  fcattered  fhips  of  the  Romans,  in  the  feveral 
harbours,  and  along  the  coafts.  Firft,  the  tranfports 
from  iEgimurus,  abandoned  by  the  mariners,  who 
effeded  their  efcape,  were  towed  to  Carthage  j  after- 
wards thofe  from  the  baths. 

XXV.  The  ambaifadors  had  not  yet  returned 
from  Rome,  nor  was  it  known  what  were  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  Roman  fenate  concerning  war  or 
peace ;  neither  was  the  term  of  the  truce  expired. 
Scipio,  on  this  account,  more  highly  refented  the 
injury  offered  by  thofe  who  had  petitioned  for  peace, 
and  the  truce ;  and,  confidering  it  as  breaking  off 
the  negociations,  and  an  infraction  of  the  truce,  he 
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V>  O  O  K  inrtaiitly  fent  Marcus  Bcebius,  Lucius  Sergius,  and 
XXX.  Lucius  Fabius,  ambaffadors  to  Carthage.  'Ihefe, 
!rrT'7~~'  having  narrowly  efcaped  fuffering  violence  from 
BC  20''.  ^^^^  populace,  and  ftill  apprehending  themfelves 
expofed  ro  danger,  applied  to  the  magift rates,  who 
had  proteclcd  them  from  ill-treatment,  for  a  guard 
of  fiiips  on  their  return.  Two  triremes  were 
affigned  them ;  which,  as  foon  as  they  came  to  the 
river  Bagrada,  from  whence  there  was  a  view  of  the 
Roman  camp,  returned  to  Carthage.  I'here  was  a 
Carthaginian  fleet  flationed  at  Utica,  from  which 
two  quadriremes  were  fent,  either  in  confequence  of 
private  orders  from  Carthage,  or  Hafdrubal,  who 
commanded  that  fleet,  (for  the  infraction  was  unau- 
thorifed  by  the  public,)  and  which  fuddenly  attacked 
the  Roman  quinquereme,  as  it  came  round  the 
promontory.  The  Charthaginian  veflels  attempted 
to  ftrike  the  Roman  v/ith  their  prows,  but  which 
they  could  not  efted  by  reafon  of  its  adlivity,  nor 
could  the  fighting  men  leap  from  thofe  lower  fhips 
into  the  higher  ones.  The  quinquereme  was  gal- 
lantly defended,  as  long  as  weapons  lafted.  Thefe, 
however,  fpent,  there  was  nothing  that  could  fave 
them,  but  the  land  being  near,  and  the  multitude 
which  poured  out  from  the  camp  to  the  coafl.  They, 
therefore,  prefled  forward,  ufing  their  utmofl  efforts 
with  their  oars ;  and  running  on  fhore,  the  men 
efcaped,  but  the  fhip  was  entirely  loft.  After  the 
truce  had  been  thus  broken,  by  outrage  alter  out- 
rage, Laelius  and  Fulvius  arrived  from  Rome,  with 
the  Carthaginian  ambaflTadors.  To  thefe  Scipio 
declared,  that  "  although  the  Carthaginians  had 
"  violated  not  only  their  faith  pledged  in  the  truce, 
but  alfo  the  laws  of  nations  refpedting  ambaf- 
fadors,  yet  they  fhould  meet  no  treatment  from 
■"  him  unbecoming  the  maxims  of  the  Roman  peo- 
**  pie,  and  his  own  principles ;"  and  thus  difmifling 
them,  he  prepared  for  war.  Hannibal  now  drew 
nigh  the  land,  when  one  of  the  failors  was  ordered 
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to  climb  the  maft,  and  difcover  what  part  of  the  BOO  K 
country  they  were  arrived  at ;  and  on  his  faying,  that     XXX. 
their  courfe  pointed  to  a  ruined  fepulchre,  the  Car-  '^'^_     ' 
thaginian,  ftruck  with   the   ill  omen,    ordered  the  ^x.^o?! 
pilot  to  fteer  pafl  that  place,  put  in  his  fleet  at  Leptis, 
and  there  difembarked  his  forces. 

XXVI.   Thefe   were   the   tranfadlions   in   Africa  * 

during  that  year  ;  thofe  which  follow  belong  to  the 
period  in  which  Marcus  Servilius  Geminus,  who 
was  then  mafler  of  the  hcrfe,  and  Tiberius  Claudius 
Nero,  were  confuls.  However,  towards  the  end  of 
the  former  year  deputies  arrived  from  the  allied 
cities  of  Greece.  They  complained,  that  their  lands 
were  ravaged  by  Philip's  garrifons ;  and  that  their 
ambaffadors,  who  had  gone  into  Macedonia  to 
folicit  reparation  of  their  injuries,  had  not  been 
admitted  to  the  prefence  of  the  King.  At  the  Hime 
time,  they  gave  information,  that  four  thoufand 
foldiers,  under  the  command  of  Sopater,  had  gone 
over  to  Africa,  and  were  marching  to  the  afliftance 
of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  that  fome  money  alfo 
had  been  fent  v/ith  them  ;  whereupon  the  fenate 
ordered,  that  an  embafly  fliould  be  fent  to  the  King, 
to  acquaint  him,  that  the  fenate  confidered  thofe 
proceedings  as  contrary  to  the  treaty  fubfifting 
between  them.  Caius  Terentius  Varro,  Caius 
Mamilius,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  were  difpatched  on 
this  bufmefs,  with  an  efcort  of  three  quinqueremes. 
That  year  was  remarkable  for  a  great  fire,  by  which 
the  buildings  on  the  Publician  hill  were  burned  to 
the  ground ;  and  alfo  for  an  uncommon  overflowing 
of  the  rivers  :  but  provifions  were  plentiful,  becaufe, 
in  confequence  of  peace,  all  parts  of  Italy  were  open 
for  importation ;  and  befides,  a  great  quantity  of 
corn,  which  had  been  fent  from  Spain,  was  deli- 
vered out  to  the  inhabitants,  at  the  eafy  rate  of  four 
afes  a  bufliel,  by  the  curule  sediles,  Marcus  Valerius 
Falto,  and  Marcus  Fabius  Buteo.     In  the  fame  year 
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BOOK  ^^^^  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus,  in  extreme  old  age, 
XXX.    i^    it  be  true,  as  fome  writers   ailirm,  that  he   liad 
^— —/— — ^  been  augur  for  fixty-two  years.     He  was  certainly  a 
Y.R-549'nian  worthy  of  the  great  furname  which   he  bore, 
*^°3'  Qy^^^^  If  he  were  the  firfl:  to   whom  it  was  applied. 
He  furpalfed  his  father,  and  was  equal  to  his  grand- 
father, in  the  honourable  pofts  which  he  filled.     His 
grandfather,   Rullus,  was  diilinguiihed  by  a  greater 
number  of  victories,  and  greater   battles  ;   but  the 
actions  of  Fabius,  having  fuch  an  antagonifl  as  Han- 
nibal, may  be  confidercd  as  equivalent  to  them  all. 
He  was  deemed  to  polfefs  more  caution  than  fpirit : 
but  though  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the    dila- 
torinefs  of  his  conduct  arofe  from  his  natural  dif- 
pofition,  or  from  a  conviction  that  it  was  bed  fuited 
to  the  war  in  which  he  was  engaged  ;  yet  nothing 
is  move  certain,    than  that  this  man  alone,  as  the 
poet  Ennis  fays,  by  his  delays  retrieved  our  affairs. 
Quintus  Fabius  Maximus,  his  fon,  was  confecrated 
augur   in   his  place,    and    Servius    Sulpicius    Galba 
pontiff,  in  his  place  alfo  ;  for  he  held  two  offices  in- 
the  college   of  priefts.      The   Roman  games  -were 
repeated  for  one  day  j  the  plebeian  thrice  repeated 
entire,  by  the  curule  sediles,  Marcus  Sextius  Sabinus, 
and   Caius  Tremellius  Flaccus.      Both    thefe   were 
eleded  praetors,  and,  with  them,  Caius  Livius  SaU- 
nator,    and   Caius   Aurelius  Cotta.      The   different 
accounts  given  by  writers  render  it  uncertain  whether 
Caius   Servilius,    conful,    prefided  ac   the   eledions 
that  year,  or  Publius  Sulpicius,  nominated  dictator 
by  him,  bccaufe  he  himfclf  was  detained  in  Etruria, 
being  employed,  purfuant  to  a  decree  of  the  fenate, 
in  holding  inquifitions  relative  to  the  confpiracies  of 
the  principal  inhabitants. 

Y.R.f5o.       XXVII.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year, 

B.C.  202.  Marcus  Servilius  and  Tiberius  Claudius,  fuminoning 

the  fenate  to  the  Capitol,  confulted  them  concerning 

the  provinces.      Both   were   defirous   of  obtaining 

Africa  ; 
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Africa ;  they  therefore  wifhed  that  Italy  and  Africa  BOOK 
Ihould  be  difpofed  of  by  lot :  but  this  was  oppofed,  XXX. 
though  by  Quintus  Metellus  chiefly.  The  confuls  '.^TT^"""^ 
•were  ordered  to  apply  to  the  tribunes,  to  take  the  g*c "202* 
fenfe  of  the  people,  as  to  who  fhould  conduct  the 
war  in  Africa.  AH  the  tribes  concurred  in  appoint- 
ing Publius  Scipio.  Never thelefs  the  confuls  put  the 
province  of  Africa  to  the  lot,  for  fo  the  fenate  had 
decreed,  and  it  fell  to  Tiberius  Claudius,  who  was  to 
carry  to  Africa  a  fleet  of  fifty  fhips,  all  quiiiqueremes, 
with  authority  equal  to  that  of  Scipio.  Marcus 
Servilius  obtained  Etruria  j  and  in  the  fame  province, 
the  command  was  continued  to  Caius  Servilius,  if  the 
fenate  thought  proper  that  the  conful  fliould  remain 
in  the  city.  Of  the  pr^tors,  Marcus  Sextius  obtained 
Gaul,  where  Publius  Ouintilius  Varus  was  to  deliver 
to  him  two  legions  with  the  province ;  Caius  Livius, 
Bruitium,  with  the  two  legions  which  Publius  Sem- 
pronius,  proconful,  had  commanded  the  year  before ; 
Cneius  Tremellius,  Sicily,  with  dire£lions  to  receive 
from  Publius  Villius  Tappulus,  praetor  of  the  former 
year,  the  province  and  two  legions  ;  Villius,  as  pro- 
'  praetor,  was  appointed  to  protect  the  coaft  of  Sicily 
with  twenty  fliips  of  war  and  one  thoufand  troops  ; 
Marcus  Pomponius  to  convey  from  thence  to  Rome, 
with  the  remaining  twenty  Ihips,  one  thoufand  five 
hundred  foldiers.  The  city  jurifdiction  fell  to 
Caius  Aurelius  Cotta :  the  reft  were  continued  in 
their  provinces^  and  with  the  armies  to  which  they 
were  firft  appointed.  Not  more  than  fixteen  legions 
^were  employed  that  year  in  the  fervice  of  the  empire. 
In  order  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  gods  to  all 
their  midertakings  and  proceedings,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  confuls  fhould,  before  they  fet  out  to  the 
campaign,  celebrate  thofe  games,  and  with  the 
greater  vi£lims,  which  Titus  Maniius,  dictator,  in  the 
confulate  of  Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus,  and  Titus 
Quintus  had   vowed,  provided  the   commonvv'ealth 

o  4  fhould 
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BOOK  fliOLil^l   for  the  next  five  years  continue  in   the  fame 

XXX.  flate.    The  g;imes  were  exhibited  in  the  Circus  during 

"■; — > '  four  days,  and  the  viclims  facrificed  to  the  gods  to 

\  .K.550.  .^yj^Qj-pj  jjjgy  j^j^j  hQ^^n  vowed. 

XXVIII.  Meanwhile,  both  hope  and  anxiety  daily 
incrcafed  in  equal  proportion ;  nor  could  people 
judge  with  certainty,  whether  it  was  a  proper  fub- 
je£l  of  rejoicing,  that  Hannibal  had,  at  the  end  of 
fixteen  years,  departed  from  Italy,  and  thereby  left 
the  poflefTion  of  it  open  to  the  Roman  people,  or 
whether  they  had  not  rather  caufe  of  fear,  in  his 
having  carried  his  army  fafe  into  Africa.  They  con- 
fidered,  that  although  the  place  was  "  changed,  the 
"  danger  was  flill  the  fame.  That  Quintus  Fabius, 
"  lately  decealed,  who  foretold  the  violence  of  this 
"  flruggle,  had  grounds  for  what  he  further  pre- 
"  faged,  namely,  that.  Hannibal  would  prove  a  more 
"  formidable  enemy  in  his  own  country  than  he  had 
"  been  in  a  foreign  one.  Scipio,  he  faid,  would 
"  not  have  to  deal  with  Syphax,  a  King  of  undif- 
"  ciplined  barbarians,  whofe  army  had  been  fome- 
"  times  commanded  by  Statorius,  a  man  but  little 
"  elevated  above  the  condition  of  a  flave ;  nor  with 
"  fuch  a  dallardly  general  as  his  father-in-law  Haf- 
*'  drubal ;  nor  with  tumultuary  armies,  haflily  col- 
"  leded  out  of  a  crowd  of  arm.ed  ruftics;  but  with 
"  Hannibal,  a  general  of  the  greatell  bravery ; 
"  brought  up  from  his  infancy  in  the  midll  of 
"  arms  ;  in  his  childhood  a  foldier  ;  when  fcarcely 
"  arrived  at  the  age  of  youth,  a  general :  who 
*'  had  advanced  to  an  old  age,  through  a  courfe  of 
"  victories;  had  filled  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy,  from 
*'  the  Alps  to  the  ftreight,  with  monuments  of  his 
"  mighty  atchievements ;  who  was  at  the  head  of 
"  an  army  equally  experienced  in  fervice  with  him- 
"  felf,  hardened  by  having  gone  through  every  kind 
"  difficulty,  even  beyond  what  men  could  be  fup- 

7  *'  pofed 
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pofed  to  endure  ;  which  had  been  ftained,  num-  BOOK 
beliefs  times,  with  Roman  blood,  and  had  car-  XXX. 
ried  with  them  the  fpoils,  not  only  of  Roman  ^^_^ 
foldiers,  but  of  Roman  commanders.  That  b!c.  202, 
many  would  meet  Scipio  in  battle,  who  with 
their  own  hands  had  flain  prastors,  generals,  and 
confuls ;  who,  in  fine,  were  decorated  with  the 
higheft  military  honors,  accuftomed  as  they  were 
to  ravage  camps,  and  the  cities  of  Italy  ;  and 
that  the  magiftrates  of  the  Roman  people  were 
not  in  pofleflion  of  fuch  a  number  of  fafces,  as 
Hannibal  could  have  carried  before  him,  of  thofe 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  generals  who  had 
fallen  by  his  arms.**  While  their  thoughts  were 
employed  in  thefe  difcouraging  confiderations,  their 
anxiety  and  fears  were  farther  aggravated  by  other 
circumftances  :  for  after  being  accuftomed  during 
feveral  years  to  wage  war  in  different  parts  of  Italy, 
without  any  fanguine  hopes  or  profped  of  its  fpeedy 
conclufion  ;  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  champions  match- 
ed as  it  were  for  the  final  decifion,  had  now  raifed 
their  eagereft  attention.  Even  thofe  who  had  the 
greateft  confidence  in  Scipio,  and  the  ftrongeft 
hopes  of  vidory,  the  nearer  they  faw  the  comple- 
tion of  their  wifhes,  the  more  was  their  folicitude 
heightened.  In  a  finiilar  manner  were  the  minds 
of  the  Carthaginians  afieded ;  who,  when  they 
turned  their  eyes  on  Hannibal,  and  the  greatnefs  of 
his  exploits,  repented  that  they  had  fued  for  peace. 
Then  recoUefting  that  they  had  been  twice  van- 
quifhed  in  battle  ;  that  Syphax  had  been  made  pri- 
foner  ;  that  they  had  been  expelled  from  Spain  ;  and 
finally,  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  quit  Italy  for 
the  defence  of  their  own  fhores ;  and  that  all  this 
had  been  effected  by  the  valour  and  conduft  of 
Scipio  alone,  they  looked  on  him  with  terror,  as  a 
leader  whofe  birth  the  fates  had  ordained  for  their 
deftru6lion, 

XXIX.  Han> 
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BOOK  XXIX.  Hannibal,  in  the  mcan-time,  arrived  at 
5^XX.     Iladruinetum,  and  ipent  a  few  days  there  in  refrefti- 

Z^      '  inp;    his    foldicrs  after  the   fatigues  of  the  voyage  ; 

B.C.  203.  wlicn,  roufed  by  the  ah\ruiing  accounts,  that  all  the 
country  round  Carthage  was  poill'flLd  by  the  enemy's 
troops,  he  advanced  by  long  marches  to  Zania, 
which  lies  at  the  diftance  of  five  days*  journey  from 
that  city.  Some  fpies  whom  he  fent  out,  being 
intercepted  by  the  Roman  guards,  and  brought  to  Sci- 
pio,  he  gave  them  in  charge  to  the  military  tribunes, 
uith  orders  to  conduct  them  through  the  camp, 
wherever  they  chofe  ;  he  encouraged  them  to  lay  afidc 
fear,  and  view  every  thing  ;  and  then,  inquiring 
whether  they  had  taken  a  latisfaclory  view  of  every 
particular,  he  gave  them  an  efcort  back  to  Han- 
nibal. Hannibal  received  no  pleafure  from  any  of 
their  accounts.  They  informed  him  that  Mafinifla 
happened  to  arrive  that  very  day  with  fix  thou- 
fand  foot,  and  four  thoufand  horfe ;  and  he  was 
particularly  ftruck  by  the  confidence  of  the  ene- 
my, which,  he  well  knew^,  was  not  conceived 
without  reafon.  Wherefore,  although  he  was  him- 
felf  the  caufe  of  the  war,  and  had,  by  his  com- 
ing, occafioned  the  violation  of  the  truce,  and 
the  breaking  off  the  negociations ;  yet,  thinking 
that  he  might  obtain  more  reafonable  terms,  by 
fuing  for  peace  while  his  ftrength  was  entire,  than 
after  being  difcomfited,  he  fent  a  meifage  to  Scipio, 
requefling  a  conference.  Whether  he  took  this 
flep  on  his  own  judgment  or  by  the  order  of  the 
government,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  affirm.  Vale- 
rius Antias  fays,  that  after  he  had  been  defeated  by 
Scipio  in  the  firfl.  engagement,  in  which  tv\elve 
thoufand  fighting  men  were  flain,  and  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  taken,  he  came  as  ambalVador,  with 
ten  others,  into  the  camp  to  Scipio.  Scipio  did  not 
decline  the  conference  ;  and  the  two  generals,  by 
concert,  moved  forward  their  camps,  in  order  that 

they 
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they  might  the  more  conveniently  meet.     Scipio  fat  BOOK 
down  at  a  fmall  diliance  from  the  city  Nedagara,  in    XXX. 

a  fpot  every  way  commodious,  befides  having  water  ' ^ — -' 

within  a  javehn's  cail :  Hannibal  took  poffeffion  of  a  ZqI^^' 
hill,  four  miles  diftant ;  fafe  and  convenient  in  all 
refpects,  except  that  there  was  no  water  near.  In 
the  fpace  between  them  a  fpot  was  chofen,  open  to 
view  on  all  fides,  that  there  might  be  no  room  for 
treachery.  ' 

XXX.  Their  armed  attendants  having  retired  to 
an  equal  diftauce  on    both  iides,  here   met  (each 
attended  by  a  fignal  interpreter)   the  tv/o  greateft 
generals,  not  only  of  the  age  they  lived  in,  but  of 
gU  who  have  been  recorded  in  any  former  time,  and 
equal  to  any  of  the  kings  or  commanders  of  any 
nations  whatever.     On  fight  of  eae-h  other  they  both 
flood,  for  fome  time,  filent,  ftruck  dumb  as  it  were 
by  mutual  admiration.     At  length,  Hannibal  began 
thus :  "  Sinc'e  it  has  been  fo  ordered  by  fate,  that  I, 
who  firfh  commenced  hoftilities  againft  the  Roman 
people,  and  have  fo  often  been  on   the  point  of 
making  a   conquefl  of  them,  fhould  voluntarily 
come  to  fue  for  peace,  I  am  glad  that  it  is  to  you, 
rather  than  to  any  other  perfon,  that  I  am  to  apply. 
On  your  part  too,  among  the  many    illuftrious 
events  of  your  life,  it  ought  not  to  be  reckoned 
the  lead  glorious,  that  Hannibal,   to  whom  the 
gods  granted  viftory  over  fo  many  Roman  gene- 
rals, has  yielded  to  you  ;  and  that  you  put  an  end 
"  to  this  war,  which  was  firft  rendered  remarkable 
by  the  calamities  of  your  country,  before  it  was 
fo  by  thofe  of  ours.     Here  alfo  we  may  obferve 
the  fport  of  fortune  in  the  difpofal  of  events,  that, 
in  the  confulate  of  your  father,  I  took  up  arms. 
He  was  the  firil  Roman  general,  with  whom  I 
engaged  in  battle,  and  to  his  ion  1  now  come  un- 
armed to  folicit  peace.     It  were  indeed  above  all 
things  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  gods  had  fo  difpofed 
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BOOK  "  the  minds  of  our  fathers,  that  your  countrymen 
XXX.     "  had  been  contented  with  the  dominion  of  Italy, 
^7^       '  "  and  ours  with  that  of  Africa ;  for,  even  on  your 
B.C.  302.'  "  ^'^^'  Sicily  and  Sardinia  are  not  an  adequate  com- 
penfation  for  the  lofs  of  fo  many  fleets,  fo  many 
armies,  fo  many  excellent  generals.     But  what  is 
part,  however  it  may  be  blamed,  cannot  be  re- 
*'  trieved.     Our  attempts  on  the  pofleflions  of  others 
"  have  ended  in  our  being  neceflitated  to  fight  in 
"  defence  of  our  own.     ITius  we  not  only  brought 
war   home  to   you  in  Italy,  but   to   ourfelves  in 
**  Africa.     You  beheld  the  arms  and  enfigns  of  an 
"  enemy   almofl:  within    your  gates    and   on  your 
walls;  and  we  now,  from  the  ramparts  of  Car- 
thage,   hear  the  din  of  a   Roman   camp.     The 
"  event,    therefore,    for    which    we   ought    moil 
earneftly  to  pray,  and  you  to  wifh,    above   all 
things,  now  comes  in  view  :  you  are  negcciating 
a  peace  in  the  midft  of  a  fuccefsful  career.     We 
who  negociate  are  the  perfons  moft  interefted  in 
its  ellabliftimenr,  and  whofe  Itipulations,  whatever 
they  may    be,   vvill  certainly    be   ratified  by  our 
refpedive  dates.     We   want  nothing  but  a   dif- 
pofition  not  avcrfe  from  pacific  counfels.     For  my 
part,  fo  much   in(lru(5lion   have  I  received  from 
age,  returning  now  an  old  man  to  my  country, 
which  I  left  a  boy,  and  alfo  both  from  profperity 
and  adverfity,  that  I  wifh  to  follow   reafon  rather 
"  than  fortune.     But  your  early   time  of  life  and 
uninterrupted    flow   of  profperity,    both    apt    to 
infpire  a  degree  of  warmth  ill-fuited  to  peaceful 
plans,  excite  in  my  mind  very  ferious  apprehcn- 
fions.     He  whom   fortune  has    never    deceived, 
rarely  conliders  the  uncertainty  of  future  events. 
What  I  was  at  Trafimenus  and  at  Canns,  that 
you  are  at  prefent.     Appointed  to  a  command  at 
an  age  fcarcely  fit  for  fervice,  though  your  enter- 
prifes  were  of  the  boldefl:  nature,  you  were  ever 
"  fuccefsful.     By  avenging  the  death  of  your  father 
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and  uncle,  you  acquired  a  diflinguiHied  character  BOOK 
of  uncommon  bravery  and  filial  duty.     You  re-     XXX. 
covered  Spain  which  had  been  loft,    and  drove  ^Tt?^"'"' 
out  of  it  four  Carthaginian  armies.      On  being  b  c^oz' 
elected  conful,  when  others  wanted  fpirit  fufficient 
to  defend  Italy,  you  palled  into  Africa  ;  and,  by 
there  deftroying  two  armies,  by  taking  and  burn- 
ing two  camps  in  one  hour,  by  making  a  captive 
of  Syphax,  a  moft  powerful  king,  and  by  feizing 
on  fo   many  of  his  cities,  and  fo  many  of  ours, 
you  compelled    me  to    relinquilh    the    poiTeflion 
of  Italy,    which    I    had    continued    to    hold    for 
fixteen  years.     Perhaps  your   wifhes  tend  rather 
"  to  conqueft,  than  to  peace.     1  know  the  fpirit  of 
"  you  Romans,  that  it  ever  aims  at  grand  rather  than 
'*  ufeful  objetls.     Fortune  once  fhone  on  me  with 
"  the  fame  benign  countenance.     But  if,  along  with 
"  profperity,  the  gods  would  grant  us  a  found  judg- 
"  ment,    we    Ihould  confider  nor    only  what    had 
"  already  happened,  but  what  may  poffibly  happen 
hereafter.     Although  you  fhould  forget  all  other 
inftances,  I  am  a  fufficient  example  of  every  kind 
of  fortune.     JVIe,  whom  you  formerly  faw  pitch- 
"  ing  my   camp  between  the  Anio  and  your  city, 
and  on  the  point  of  fcaling  the  walls  of  Rome, 
'  you    now    behold  here,  under  the  walls  of  my 
native    city,  which    is  threatened  with   a  fiege ; 
"  deprived  of  my  two  brothers,  generals  of  confum- 
"  mate  {kill  and  valour ;  deprecating,  in   behalf  of 
*'  my  own  city,  thofe  calamities,  by  which  formerly 
"  I    ftruck  terror  into  yours.       The  moft  exalted 
"  Hate  of  fortune  is  ever  the  lead  to  be  relied  on. 
"  A  peace  concluded  at  a  juncture  wherein    your 
"  affairs  flourifn,  and  ours  are    diftrefled,    reflects 
"  fplendor  and  dignity  on  you  who  grant  it :  to  us, 
*'  who  requeft  it,  it  is  rather  neceifary,  that  honour- 
"  able.     A  certain    peace  is  better  and  fafer  than 
"  a   victory   in  expectation  :  the  former  is  in  your 
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own  difpofal,  the  latter  in  that  of  the  gods.     Rifl-: 
not,  on  the  chance  of  one  hour,  the  happy  fuccefl'es 
yITTco^  "  ^^  ^'^^  many  years.     When  you  confider  your  own 
B.C.202!  "  ftrcngth,  recolle*^,  at  the  fame  time,  the  chances 
"  of  war.     Arms  there  will  be  on  both  fides  ;  but, 
'*  on  both  fides,  the  bodies  that  contend  will  be  but 
human.     Kvents  Icfs  correfpond  to  men's  expec- 
tations in  war,  than  in  any  other  cafe  whatever. 
Even  fuppofing  that  you  fhould  gain  the  vidory 
in  battle,    the    proportion  of   glory  which    you 
would  thereby  acquire,  in  addition  to  what  you 
may    now    fecurely    enjoy    on    granting    peace, 
"  would   be,  by  no  means,  conimenfurate  to  that 
which    you    muit    lofe,    fhould    any    misfortune 
happen  to   you.      The  chance  of   but    a  fingle 
hour  may    deftroy,    at   once,  both  the  honours 
which  you  have  attained,  and  ihofe  for  which  you 
hope.     In  the  adjufcing  of  matters,  every  thing, 
"  Pubhus  Scipio,  will  be  in  your  own  power  ;  in  the 
other  cafe,  you  mull  abide  by  the  pleafure  of  the 
gods.     Formerly,  Marcus  Atilius,   in   this    fame 
land,  would  have  been  celebrated  among  the  few 
mofh  extraordinary  examples  of  bravery  and  fuc- 
cefs,  had  he,  when  poffefled  of  victory,  granted 
peace  to  the  requefl  of  our  fathers  ;  but  by  fetting 
"  no  bounds  to  his  ambition,  by  laying  no  reftraint 
"  on  his  paflions ;  in   proportion  to  the  height  of 
glory  to  which  he    had  attained,   was   his    fall 
difhonourable.       Certainly    it    is    his    right  who 
grants  peace,  not  his  wjho  fues  for  it,  to  prefcribe 
the  terms  ;  yet,  perhaps,  we  might  not  be  deemed 
altogether  inadequate  to  the  eflimation  of  what 
degree  of  puniftiment  fliould  be  inflided  on  us. 
We  are  ready  to  give  up  to  you  the  poflcfTion  of 
all  thofe  places,  on  account  of  which  the  war  was 
begun  :  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Spain,  with  all  the  iflands 
that  lie  in  any  part  of  the  fea  betv/een  Africa  and 
Italy.     Let  us,  Carthaginians,  confined  within  the 
2  "  fhores 
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^'  fliores  of  Africa,  behold  you  (fince  fuch  is  the  will  BOOK 
"  of  the  gods)  extending  your  fovereignty,  both  by    XXX. 
"  land  and  fea,  over  foreign  realms.     I  am  far  from  h'T*'    "* 
"  denying  that  you  have  fome  reafon  to  diftruft  the  B.C. 202' 
"  faith  of  the  Carthaginians,  on  account  of  the  in- 
fincerity  which  they  (hewed  in  their  folicitations, 
and  in  not  waiting  the  iffue  of  the  negociation. 
Scipio,    the  fecurity  of   a  peace  being   obferved 
depends  much  on  the  character  of  thofe  who  fue 
"  for  it.     Your  fenate,  I  hear,  refufed  to  grant  it, 
partly  from  the  confideration  that  the  perfons  em- 
ployed in  the  embalTy  were  not  fufficiently  refpeft- 
able.     Hannibal  fues  for  peace,  who  would  not 
fue  for  it  unlefs  he  thought  it  expedient ;    and 
who,  on  account  of  the  fame  expediency  which 
induces  him  to  fue  for  it,  will  alfo  maintain  it. 
And  as  becaufe  the  war  was  begun  by  me,  I  took 
effeftual  care,  until  the  gods  themfelves  declared 
againft  me,  that  my  countrymen  fhould  have  no 
reafon  to  complain  of  it,  fo  will  I  exert  my  utmoll: 
endeavours  to  make  them  fatisfied  with  a  peace 
"  procured  by  my  means." 

XXXI.  The  Roman  general  anfwered  to  this 
effed  :  "  Hannibal,  it  was  not  unknown  to  me  that 
their  expectation  of  your  arrival  was  what  urged 
the  Carthaginians  to  violate  the  truce  fubfifling, 
"  and  to  break  off  the  treaty  of  peace.  Nor  do 
"  you  diffemble  it ;  as  you  deduft,  from  the  former 
"  conditions,  every  particular,  except  thofe  which 
"  are,  for  fome  time  paft,  in  our  own  power.  But 
*'  as  you  are  folicitcus  that  your  countrymen  fhould 
"  underftand  how  great  a  burden  they  are  relieved 
''  from  by  your  means,  fo  it  is  my  bufinefs  to  en- 
'*  deavour  that  they  fhall  not  now  retraft  the  con- 
"  ceflions  which  they  then  agreed  to  make,  and 
"  enjoy  what  they  then  ceded,  as  a  reward  of  their 
"  perfidy.  Unworthy  of  being  allowed  the  fame 
"  terms,  you  require  additional  advantages  in  con- 

"  fequence 
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Jcqut'iicc  of  your  treachery.  Neither  were  our 
fathers  the  aggrellbrs  in  the  war  o[  Sicily,  nor  we 
in  that  ot  Spain.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  danger 
of  their  allies  the  Mamertines ;  in  the  latter,  the 
cleflruclion  of  Saguntum,  armed  us  in  the  caule  of 
jultice  and  in  duty.  That  you  were  the.aggreflfors, 
you  yourfelf  acknowledge ;  and  the  gods  bear 
witnefs  to  it,  who  directed  the  illue  of  the  former 
war  according  to  equity,  and  who  are  now 
direiSling,  and  will  bring  the  prefent  to  the  fame 
illue.  As  to  mvfelf,  I  am  fenfible  of  the  infbbi- 
lity  of  human  affairs  ;  I  am  mindful  of  the  power 
of  fortune,  and  I  know  that  all  our  undertakings 
are  fubjed  to  a  thoufand  cafuahies.  But  as  on 
the  one  hand,  if  you  were  retiring  from  Italy  of 
your  own  accord,  and,  after  embarking  your 
troops,  were  come  to  iolicit  peace,;  if  in  that 
cafe  I  refufed  to  liften  to  you,  I  (hould  acknow- 
ledge that  I  behaved  with  pride  and  arrogance : 
fo,  on  the  other  hand,  now  that  I  have  dragged 
you  into  Africa,  in  fpire  of  every  effort  whicii  yo^i 
ufed  to  prevent  it,  I  am  not  bound  to  (hew  you 
any  particular  refpecl.  If  therefore,  in  addition 
to  the  terms  on  which  it  was  then  intended  to  con- 
clude a  peace  (and  with  which  you  are  acquainted), 
a  full  compenfation  be  propofed  for  having  feized 
our  fhips  and  Ptores,  during  the  fubfiftence  of  a 
a  truce,  and  for  the  infult  offered  to  my  ambaiTa- 
dors,  I  fhall  then  have  matter  to  lay  before  my 
council.  But  if  this  alfo  feem  fevere,  prepare  for 
war,  fmce  you  muft  be  infmcere  in  propofing 
peace."  Thus,  without  coming  to  any  accom- 
nodation,  they  retired  to  their  refpettive  armies,  and 
informed  them  that  words  had  been  tried  to  no 
purpofe,  that  the  buhnefs  muft  be  decided  by  arms, 
and  they  muft  abide  the  fortune  which  the  gods 
ihould  allot  them. 


XXXII.  Ar- 
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XXXII.  Arrived  at  their  camps,  both  gave  orders  BOOK 
to  their  foldiers  to  "  get.  ready  their  arms,   and  call 
"  forth  their  courage,   for   a   decifrve  conteft ;    in  ^T^TT' 
"  v/hich,  if  fuccefs  attended  them,  they  would  fecure  -qqI 
"  a  fuperiority,  not  for  a  day,   but  for  ever.     That 
*'  it  would  be  i'een  before  to-morrow  night,  whether 
"  Rome   or    Carthage   was   to    give    laws   to    all 
nations  :  for  not  Africa,  nor  Italy,  but  the  world, 
\vas  to  be  the  prize  of  victory ;  while  the  calami- 
*'  ties  to  thofe  who  fhould  be  overcome,  were  pro- 
"  portionate  to  the  prize;"  for  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Romans  had  no  chance  of  efcaping,  in  a  foreign, 
and  to  them  unknown,  country  ;  fo,  on  the  other, 
Carthage,    having    exhaufted    her    lad    refources, 
feemed    to    be    threatened    with    immediate    ruin. 
Next   day,   advanced   two    by  far   the  moil   illuf- 
trious   generals,  and  two    mofl   puiflant  armies,  of 
the    two   moft   powerful    ftates,    to    complete   the 
fplendid  fabric  of   glory  which   they  had  erefted, 
and  which  each  were  defirous  of  fecuring  to  him- 
felf.     The  minds  of  all  were  anxioufly  fufpended 
between  hope  and  fear  ;  and  whilfl  they  viewed,  at 
one  time,  their  own,  at  another,  the  enemy's  army, 
eftimating  their  powers  either  by  the  eye  or  judg- 
ment, they  met  with  objeds  both  of  encouragement 
and  of  dread.     Such  as  did  not  occur  to  their  own 
thoughts,   were  fuggefied  by   the  generals  in  their 
admonitions  and   exhortations.      The   Carthaginian 
recounted  the  exploits  of  fixteen  years  in  the  heart 
of  Italy  ;  io  many  Roman  generals,  fo  many  armies 
utterly  dedroyed  ;  and  when  he  came  to  any  foldier, 
who  had  been  diftinguifhed  for  his  behaviour  in  a 
former  battle,  he  reminded  him  of  the  honours  which 
he  had  received.     Scipio  called  to  his  men's  recol- 
ledion  Spain,  the  late  engagements  in  Africa,  and 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  enemy^  that  they  had  been 
compelled   by  their  fears  to  fue  for  peace ;   which, 
yet,  the  natural  perfidy  of  their  difpofition  would  not 
allow  them  to  ellablifh.     He  related  a!fo  his  con- 
VOL.  IV.  P  ference 
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BOOK  ierence  witli  1  liinnibal  ;  which,  as  it   had  paflfed  In 

XXX.     fccret,   he   might  have   mifreprefcntcd  at   his  plea- 

Y  I. ' ~*~  Aire.     He    mentioned,    as    an    encouraging    omen, 

B.C.  202.  ^^'^^^y  ^s  they  were  coming  out  to  battle,  the  gods 

had     fhewn    them    the    fame    portents,    under    the 

aufpices  ot   which  their   fathers   had   fought  at  the 

illands  yl"]gates.     "  The  end  of  the  war,  and  of  all 

*'  their  toils,"  he  faid,  "  was  now  at  hand  ;  they 

"  had,  within  their  reach,  the  plunder  of  Carthage  ; 

"  and  might  fpeedily  return  home  to  their  country, 

"  to  their  parents,  their  children,  their  wives  and 

**  their  houiehold  gods."     Thefe  words  he  uttered 

in   an  erecl  attitude,   and   with   a  countenance   fo 

animated   with  joy,    that  he  feemed  as  if  he  had 

already  obtained  the  victory. 

XXXIII.  He  then  drew  up  the  fpear-men  in  the 
van,  behind  them  the  firft-rank  men,  and  clofed  the 
rear  with  the  veterans.  He  did  not,  as  ufual,  form 
the  cohorts  in  clofe  order,  each  before  their  own 
colours,  but  placed  the  companies  at  fome  diftance 
from  each  other,  that  there  might  be  room  to  admit 
the  elephants  of  the  enemy,  without  difturbing  the 
ranks.  Lzelius,  who  formerly  ferved  under  him  as 
lieutenant-general,  but  that  year  as  qua^llor,  by  par- 
ticular appointment,  in  purfuance  of  a  decree  of 
the  fenate,  he  pofted  with  the  Italian  cavalry  on  the 
left  wing ;  Mafmifla  and  the  Numidians  on  the 
right.  The  openings  between  the  companies  of 
the  cohorts  he  filled  up  with  light-armed  troops, 
and  gave  them  directions,  on  the  attack  of  the  ele- 
phants, either  to  retire  to  the  rear  of  the  files,  or, 
opening  to  right  and  left,  to  form  along  with  the 
cohorts,  fo  as  to  leave  a  paffage  for  thofe  beafts, 
through  which  they  might  advance,  expofed  on  both 
fides  to  their  weapons.  Hannibal,  in  order  to  ftrike 
terror,  placed  his  elephants  in  the  front ;  of  thefe 
there  were  eighty  (a  number  greater  than  he  had 
ever  before  brought  into  the  field) ;  next  to  them, 

the 
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the  auxlllai-y  Ligurians  and  Gauls,  with  the  Balearlans  BOOK 
and  Moors  intermixed.  In  the  fecond  line,  he  placed  XXX. 
the  Carthaginians,  Africans,  and  the  legion  of  Ma-  ^jrT"'  ^ 
cedonians;  and  then,  (leaving  a  moderate  interval,)  Bc'202' 
he  formed  the  line  of  referve,  confifling  of  Italian 
Ibldiers,  chiefly  Bruttians,  a  greater  number  of  whom 
followed  him  on  his  departure  from  Italy,  by  com- 
pulfion  and  through  necellity,  rather  than  from  in- 
clination. He  alfo  covered  the  flanks  with  cavalry, 
the  Carthaginians  being  poflied  on  the  right,  the 
Numidlans  on  the  left.  Various  were  the  methods 
of  encouragement  made  ufe  of  among  fuch  a  num- 
ber of  men,  differing  from  each  other  in  language, 
in  manners,  in  laws,  in  arras,  in  garb,  in  temper,  and 
in  their  motives  for  engaging  in  the  fervice.  To  the 
auxiliaries  was  held  out  prefent  gain  ;  and  that  to 
be  greatly  increafed  by  future  plunder.  The  Gauls 
were  inflamed  by  roufing  their  peculiar  and  natural 
hatred  to  the  Romans.  To  the  Ligurians,  who 
had  been  brought  down  from  craggy  mountains, 
the  fertile  plains  of  Italy  were  pointed  out  as  the 
reward  of  fuccefs.  The  Moors  and  Numidians,  he 
terrified  with  the  profped:  of  cruel  tyranny  under 
Mafmifla.  Different  objeds  of  hope  and  fear  were 
propofed  to  each  ;  but  to  the  Carthaginians,  nothing 
but  extremes,  either  on  the  fide  of  hope  or  of  fear, 
was  prefented  to  view ;  the  walls  of  their  native 
city,  their  houfehold  gods,  the  fepulchres  of  their 
ancefliors,  their  children,  parents,  and  wives  difl:racted 
with  terror ;  in  a  word,  utter  ruin  and  abjeft 
flavery,  or  the  empire  of  the  world.  While  the 
general  was  thus  employed  among  the  Carthaginians, 
and  the  commanders  of  the  feveral  nations  among 
their  refpedive  countrymen,  (many  of  them  fpeaking 
by  interpreters,  being  intermixed  with  foreigners,) 
the  trumpets  and  cornets  founded  on  the  fide  of 
the  Romans;  and  fuch  a  fhout  was  raifed,  that 
the  elephants,  particularly  in  the  left  wing,  turned 
^about  againft  their  own  men,  the  Moors  and  Nu- 

r  2  midians. 
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BOOK  midians.  MafiiiiHa,  charging  them  while  in  dif- 
XXX.  order,  eafily  drove  them  in,  and  flripped  their  line 
^y'o^^  on  that  flank  of  the  cover  of  the  cavalry.  However, 
B.C.  202,  ^  f'^'^^'  of  thefe  beafts,  imafiVightcd,  being  driven  for- 
ward on  the  Romans,  made  great  [laughter  among 
the  light  troops,  but  not  without  receiving  many 
wounds  ;  for,  fpriiiging  back  to  the  companies,  and, 
to  avoid  being  trodden  under  foot,  opening  a  palfage 
for  the  elephants,  they  difcharged  their  fpears  at 
them  from  both  fides,  being  entirely  expofed  as 
they  pafTed  through  ;  nor  did  the  javelins  from  the 
lirll  line  of  troops  ceafe,  until,  being  driven  away 
from  the  Roman  line  by  the  weapons  (howered  on 
them,  they  put  to  flight  even  the  Carthaginian 
cavalry,  in  their  own  right  wing.  L^lius,  feeing 
the  enemy  in  this  confufion,  charged  their  difordered 
troops,  and  put  them  to  flight. 

XXXIV.  The  Carthaginian  line  was  expofed  on 
both  flanks,  not  having  cavalry  to  cover  them,  when 
the  infantry  began  to  engage ;  but  no  longer  on  an 
equality  with  the  Roman,  either  in  hope  or  in 
flrength.  I'here  was  another  circunifl:ance  which, 
though  trifling  in  appearance,  is  yet  of  great  con- 
fequence  in  acHon.  The  fhout  on  the  lide  of  the 
Romans  was  compofed  of  the  fame  founds  uttered 
by  every  one ;  confequently  it  was  the  fl:ronger, 
and  more  terrible :  on  the  other  fide,  the  founds 
were  diflbnant,  uttered  in  the  difcordant  languages 
of  many  different  nations.  Befides,  the  Roman 
manner  of  fighting  was  fleady,  being  accuft:omed  to 
prefs  againft  the  enemy  with  their  own  weight,  and 
that  of  their  arms.  That  of  the  Carthaginian  was 
more  loofe,  with  greater  agility  than  flrength. 
Immediately,  therefore,  at  the  firft  onfet,  the 
Romans  made  the  line  of  the  en<°my  give  way ; 
and  then,  thrufting  againfl:  them  with  their  elbows 
and  the  bofl^es  of  their  fhields,  and  flepping  for- 
ward into  the  place  from  which  they  had  puflied 

them, 
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them,  they  rapidly  gained  ground.  The  rear 
ranks  alfo,  on  perceiving  the  enemy's  Hne  Ihrink, 
pufhed  forward  thole  who  were  before  them,  ^  n 
which  greatly  increafed  their  force  in  repelling  g'c  jqj] 
the  enemy.  On  the  other  fide,  the  Africans 
and  Carthaginians,  fo  far  from  fupporting  the  aux- 
iliaries, who  were  giving  way,  drew  back ;  fearing 
left,  if  that  firft  line  made  an  obftinate  refiftance,  the 
enemy,  in  cutting  through  thofe,  might  clofe  with 
them.  The  auxiliaries,  therefore,  quickly  turned 
their  backs,  and  facing  about  to  their  own  party, 
fome  of  them  retreated  into  the  fecond  line ;  others, 
who  were  not  received  there,  made  ufe  of  their  arms 
againft  them,  enraged  at  not  having  been  fupported 
before,  and  at  being  now  excluded.  So  that  there 
were,  in  a  manner,  two  battles  carried  on  together  ; 
the  Carthaginians  being  obliged  to  engage  in  fight, 
and  at  the  fame  time,  both  with  their  mercenaries  and 
with  the  Romans.  They  did  not,  however,  admit 
thofe  craven  foldiers  into  their  line,  which  was  ftill 
firm  and  frefli ;  but,  clofmg  the  ranks,  drove  them 
off  to  the  wings,  and  to  the  open  plains  round  the 
field  of  battle.  The  place  where  the  auxiliaries  had 
lately  flood,  was  filled  up  with  fuch  a  number  of 
flain,  and  fuch  a  quantity  of  arms,  that  it  was  rather 
more  difficult  to  make  way  through  them,  than  it 
had  been  through  the  body  of  troops  ;  the  fpearmen, 
however,  who  were  in  the  van,  purfuing  the  enemy, 
as  each  could  find  a  paflage  through  the  heaps  of 
carcafes  and  weapons  and  ftreams  of  blood,  difor- 
dered  both  their  battalions  and  ranks.  The  battalions 
of  the  firll-rank  m-^en  alfo,  feeing  the  line  before  them 
in  confufion,  began  to  waver  ;  which,  as  foon  as 
Scipio  obferved,  he  inftantly  ordered  a  retreat  to  be 
founded  for  the  fpearmen,  and  carrying  off  the 
wounded  to  the  rear,  brought  up  the  firft-rank  men 
and  veterans  to  tiie  wings,  in  order  that  the  line  of 
the  fpearmen,  in  the  centre,  might  be  the  more 
fecure  and  firm.     Thus  was  a  new  battle  begun,  for 

p  3  they 
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BOOK  they  had  now  come  up  to  their  real  antagonilts,  who 

XXX.     were  upon  an  equahty  with  them,  both  in  rel'ped  to 

)^^       '  the  kind  of  arms   which  they  ufed,  of  their  expe- 

'ii.C.202.  rience   in   war,  the  fame  of  their  exploits,  and  the 

greatnefs  both  of  their  hopes  and  dan^crs.     But  the 

Romans  had  the  advantage  in  number,  and  alfo  in 

fpirit,  as  having  already  routed  the  cavalry  and  the 

elephants,  and,  after  having  defeated  the  firit  line, 

engaging  now  with  the  fecond. 

XXXV.  Lselius  and  Mafmifla,  who  had  purfued 
the  flying  cavalry  to  fome  diilance,  returning  at  this 
critical  juncture,  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy  ; 
and  by  this  charge  elFeclually  routed  them.  Many 
were  furrounded  in  the  field  and  flain  ;  many,  being 
difperfed  in  flight  through  the  open  country  adjoin- 
ing, where  the  cavalry  were  entirely  mafters,  periflied 
in  various  places.  Of  the  Carthaginians  and  their 
allies  there  were  flain,  on  that  day,  above  twenty 
thoufand  ;  about  tire  fame  number  were  taken,  with 
an  hundred  and  ihirty-thrce  military  ftandards,  and 
eleven  elephants.  Oi  the  conquerors  there  fell  two 
thoufand.  Hannibal,  efcaping  during  the  confufion 
with  a  few  horfemen,  fled  to  liadrumetum,  having 
left  no  effort  untried  to  rally  his  troops  before  he 
left  the  field.  Scipio  himfelf,  and  all  who  were 
fkillcd  in  the  military  art,  allowed  him  the  merit  of 
having  made  the  difpofition  of  his  forces  with  fingular 
judgment ;  placing  the  elephants  in  the  front,  in 
order  that  their  ungoverned  onfet  and  infupportable 
violence  might  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
Romans  to  follow  their  enfigns,  and  preferve  their 
ranks,  in  which  they  placed  their  chief  confidence  ; 
then  the  auxiliaries,  before  the  line  of  Carthaginians, 
in  order  that  thefe  men,  made  up  of  the  refule  of  all 
nations,  who  were  retained  in  their  duty,  not  by  any 
fenfe  of  honour,  but  by  gain,  fhould  have  no  profpedf 
of  fafety  in  flight,  and  at  the  fame  time  fhould  fland 
the  firfl  brunt  and  fury  of  the  foe,  that,  if  they  did 

no 
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no  other  fervice,  they  might  at  leaft  be  as  fliields  to  BOOK 
blunt  their   fworcls :    next,    the  Carthaginian   and     XXX. 
African  foldiers,  in  whom  lay  all  his  hopes,  in  order  yrTco 
that  they,  being  equal  in  all  refpe£ls  with  the  Ro-  B.C.  201. 
mans,  might  have  the  advantage  of  engaging  frefh, 
againd   men  fatigued  and  wounded ;  feparating  the 
Italians  at  fome diltance  from  the  reft,  and  placing 
them  in  the  rear,  as  he  knew  not,  with  certainty, 
whether  they  were  friends  or  foes.     Hannibal,  after 
exerting  this  lafl  effort  of  bravery,  having  fled  to 
Hadrumetum,  on  receiving  a  fummons,  returned  to 
Carthage,  in  the  thirty-lixth  year  after  he  had  left 
it,  and  when  a  boy.      He  acknowledged,    in   the 
fenate-houfe,    that  he  was  vanquifhed,   not  only  in 
the  recent  battle,  but  in  the  whole  of  the  war  ;  and 
that  there  was  no  other  hope  of  avoiding  ruin,  but 
in  obtaining  peace.  ^. 

XXXVI.  Immediately  after  the  battle,  Scipio 
having  taken  and  plundered  the  enemy's  camp, 
returned  with  immenfe  booty  to  the  fea-coaft,  to  his 
fleet,  having  received  an  account  that  Publius  Len- 
tulus  was  arrived  at  Utica  with  fifty  fliips  of  war,  an 
hundred  tranfports,  and  ftores  of  all  kinds.  With  a 
view,  therefore,  of  increafing  the  confternation  at 
Carthage,  by  fliewing  them  objects  of  terror  on 
every  fide,  after  difpatching  Lalius  to  Rome  with 
news  of  the  victory,  he  ordered  Cneius  Oclavius  to 
condud  the  legions  to  that  city  by  land ;  and,  join- 
ing the  fleet  of  Lentulus,  lately  arrived,  with  his  own 
which  he  had  before,  he  himfelf,  fetting  fail  from 
Utica,  fleered  for  the  harbour  of  Carthage.  When 
he  had  arrived  within  a  fmall  diiiance,  he  was 
met  by  a  Carthaginian  fliip,  dreflTed  with  fillets  and 
branches  of  olive,  on  board  of  which  were  ten  am- 
bafladors,  the  chief  men  of  the  rlate,  fent,  by  the 
advice  of  Hannibal,  to  fue  for  peace.  Thefe  coming 
under  the  fl:ern  of  the  general's  fliip,  holding  out 
the  badges  of  fupplicants,  befought  and  implored  the 
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BOOK  favour  and  compafllon  of  Scipio  :  but  they  received 
XXX.     no    other    anfwer,    than    that  they  fliould  come  to 
^TT?'       '  Tunes,  to  wliich  place  he  intended  to   remove  his 
B  C  202    camp.     I'lien,  after  taking  a  view  of  the  fituation  of 
Carthage,  not  fo  much  for  the  fake  of  any  prefent 
life  which  he  intended  to  make  of  his  knowledge  of 
it,  as  of  difpiriting  the  enemy,  he  returned  to  Utica, 
and    at    the    fame    time   recalled    Odavius    thither. 
As   they  advanced  towards  Tunes,  an   account  was 
brought  that  Vermina,  fon  of  Syphax,  with  a  greater 
number  of  horfe  than  of  foot,  was  coming  to  the  aid 
.      of  the  Carthaginians.     A  detachment  of  the  army, 
with   all  the  cavalry,  attacking  this  body  of  Numi- 
dians  on  their  march,  on  the  firfl:  day  of  the  Sa- 
turnalia, routed   them  without  much  difficulty  ;  and 
every  poffibility  of  flight  being  cut   oft'  by  the  fur- 
rounding  cavalry,  fifteen  thoufand  men  were   flain, 
one    thoufand   two    hundred   taken,    together    with 
fifteen    hundred    horfes,    and    feventy-two    military 
flandards.      The    prince    himfelf,     with   very    few 
attendants,  made  his  efcape  during  the  tumult.    The 
camp  was  then  pitched   near  Tunes,    in  the  fame 
place  as  before,    whither  thirty  ambaflTadors   came 
from  Carthai;e  to  Scipio,  imd  the  behaviour  of  thefe 
v;as  much  more  calculated  to  excite  compallion  than 
that  of  the  former,    as    their   ciftrefs  was  ilill   in- 
creafmg.     But,  from  the  recollection  of  their  late 
perf.dy,  they  were  heard  with  the  lefs  pity.     In  the 
council,  though  all  were  ftimulated  by  juil  refent- 
ment  to  purfue  Carthage  to  deflrudion,  yet,  when 
thev  confidered  how  great  an  undertaking  it  was, 
and  what  a  length  of  time  the  fiege  of  a  city,  fo 
ftrong  and  fo  well  fortified,  would  require,  (Scipio 
himfelf  alfo  being  unealV,  under  the  apprehenfion  ot 
a  fucceffor  being  appointed  in  his  place,  who  n:ight 
claim  the  glory  of  having  terminated  the  war,  though 
it  had  been  actually  brought    to    an    iflfue    by  the 
labours  and  dangers  of  another,)    they  all  became 
inclined  to  peace. 
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XXXVII.    The  next  day,   the  ambafl'adors  being  r  q  q  t- 
again  called,  and,  with  fevere  rebukes  for  their  per-     XXX. 
fidy,  admoniflied,  that,  inflrufted  by  fo  many  cala-  ^— — v-i^.; 
mities,  they  fhould  at  length   be  convinced   of  the  Y.R.550. 
regard  due  to  the  gods,  and  to  an  oath,  thefe  terms  ^*^^* 

of  peace  were  prefcribed  to  them: — "  That  they 
fhould  live  free  under  their  own  laws,  fhould 
enjoy  the  pofTefTion  of  whatever  cities,  whatever 
territories,  and  whatever  boundaries,  they  pof- 
"  fefTed  before  the  war  ;  and  that  the  Roman  general 
would,  on  that  day,  put  an  end  to  the  devaftation 
of  their  country.  That  they  fhould  deliver  up  to 
the  Romans  all  deferters,  fugitives,  and  prifoners ; 
and  fhould  furrender  their  ihips  of  war,  except 
ten,  together  with  all  their  trained  elephants, 
"  and  fhould  not  train  any  more.  That  they  fliould 
"  wage  no  war,  either  in,  or  out  of,  Africa,  with- 
"  out  the  perniiffion  of  the  Roman  people ;  fhould 
"  make  reltitution  to  Mafmifla,  and  conclude  a 
"  treaty  with  him  ;  fhould  fupply  corn  and  pay  to 
"  the  auxiliaries,  until  their  ambalTadors  fhould  re- 
"  turn  from  Rome.  That  they  fhould  pay,  wirhin 
"  fifty  years,  ten  thoufand  talents  of  filver  *,  by  equal 
"  payments,  according  to  a  mode  laid  down  in 
writing,  and  fliould  give  an  hundred  hoflages  to 
be  approved  of  by  Scipio,  none  younger  than 
fourteen  years,  or  older  than  thirty.  That  he 
would  grant  them  a  truce  on  this  condition  :  that 
the  tranfports  which  had  been  captured  during 
the  former  truce,  together  with  their  cargoes,  be 
reftored ;  if  this  were  not  complied  with,  they 
were  not  to  expect  either  truce  or  peace."  When 
the  ambalTadors,  who  were  fent  home  with  thefe 
conditions,  reported  them  in  an  affembly  of  the 
people,  Gifgo  having  flood  forth  to  difluade  them 
from  accepting  the  terms,  and  being  liitened  to  by 
the  multitude,  who  were  as  impatient  of  quiet,  as  unfit 
for  war,  Hannibal,  filled  with  indignation  on  finding 
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BOQ  K  objcclions  made,  and  lidcncd  to,  at  fuch  a  juncture, 
XXX.     laid  hold  of  Gilgo  with  his   hand,  and  pulled    him 
^^^•'7"^  down  from  the   phce  on  whicli  he  flood.     When 
li  C ^0°   ^^^^   ^'g'^'^'  unufwal  in  a  free  Itate,  raifed  a  murmur 
amont;  the  citizens,  he,  being  accuftonied  to  military 
manners,  and  difconcerted  by  their  reception  of  him, 
faid  to  them  :  "  At  nine  years  of  age  I  left  this  city,  at 
the  end  of  the  thirty-fixth  I  have  returned.     The 
rulc^  of  war,  1  think,  1  perfectly  underftand,  Irav- 
ing,  from  my  childhood,  been  continually  fupplied 
with  opportunities  of  learning  them,  at  fome  times 
by  the  ftate  of  my  own  affairs,  at  others  by  that 
of  the  public.     The  privileges,  laws,  and  manners 
*••  of  the  city  and  of  the  Forum   you  ought  to  teach 
"  me.*'     Having    thus   apologized    for   his    impru- 
dence,   he    fpoke    at   large   concerning    the    peace, 
Ihewing  how   neceffary  it   was,   and  that  the  terms 
were  not  unreafonable.     The  greateft  difficulty  ot  all 
was    that  of  the    fleet,    which    had   been    captured 
during  the  truce ;  nothing  was  to  be  found  but  the 
Ihips  themfelves,  nor  was  it  eafy  to  colleft  the  effe^f s, 
thofe  who  were  charged  with  liaving  them  in   their 
poflelfion,  making  oppofition  to  all   that  was  pro- 
pofed.     It  was   at  length  refolved,    that   the   fliips 
ihould   be   reftored,    that    the     men   at    all  events 
jhould  be  collected,  and  that  the  other  matters  which 
could  not  be  produced,  fhould  be  left  to  the  valua- 
tion of  Scipio,  accordmg  to  which  the  Carthaginians 
fhould  make  compenfation  in   money.     Some  fay, 
that  Hannibal,  having  gone  from  the  field  to  the  fea- 
ccaft,  failed  immediately  in  a  fliip  which  had  been 
prepared,   and  went   to  King  Antiochus  ;  and  that 
when  Scipio  made  it  a  principal  demand,  that  Han- 
nibal fhould  be  given  up  to  him,   he  was  told  that 
Hannibal  had  quitted  Africa. 

XXXVIII.  On  the  return  of  the  ambaffadors  to 
Scipio,  the  qu2e(lors  were  ordered  to  give  in  a  return, 
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extrafted  frdm  the  public  accounts,   of  the  public  BOOK 
property  which  had  been  on  board  the  iliips ;    and     XXX. 
the  owners  to  make  a   return  of  the  private   pro-  ^^"^^ 
perty.     For   the  amount  of   the  value,   twenty-five  ^.'0.202! 
thoufand  pounds  weight  of  filver  were  required  to  be 
immediately  paid,  and  a  truce  for  three  months  was 
granted  to  the  Carthaginians.     A  claufe  was  added, 
that,  during  the  truce,  they  fhould  not  fend  ambaf- 
fadors  to  any  other  place  than  to  Rome ;  and  that  if 
any  fuch  fhould  come  to  Carthage,  they  fhould  not 
difmifs  them  until   the  Roman  general  was  made 
acquainted  with  their  buhnefs.     With  the  Carthagi- 
nian ambaflitdors  were  fent  to  Rome,  Lucius  Vetu- 
rius  Philo,  Marcius  Ralla,  and  Lucius  Scipio,  the 
general's  brother.     From  that  time,  the  great  fup- 
plies  from  Sicily  and  Sardinia  caufed  fuch  cheapnefs 
of  provifions,  that  the  merchant  often  furnifhed  corn 
to  the  mariners  for  the  freight.     At  Rome  there  had 
been  fome  uneafmefs  on  the   firif  account  of  the 
Carthaginians  having  recommenced  hoflilities,  and 
Tiberius  Claudius  had  been  ordered  to  conducl  the 
fleet  to  Sicily  with  all  expedition,  and  to  pafs  over 
from  thence  to  Carthage  ;  and  the  other  conful,  Mar- 
cus Servilius,  to  remain  in  the  city,  until  the  ftate  of 
affairs  in  Africa  fhould  be  known.     Tiberius  Clau- 
dius proceeded   flowly    in   every    flep   towards  the 
equipment  and  failing  of  the  fleet,  being  offended  at 
the  fenate  having  voted,  that  Scipio,  in  preference 
to  the  conful,  fliould  have  the  honour  of  prefcribing 
the   terms   of  peace.     Accounts  of  prodigies  alfo, 
arriving  a  little  before  the  news  of  the  revival  of 
hoflilities,    had   raifed   people's  apprehenfions.     At 
Cumse,  the  orb  of  the  fun  feemed  to  be  diminifhed, 
and  a  fhower  of  flones  fell ;  and  in  the  diflricl  of 
Veliturnum,  the  earth  funk  in  great  chafms,  in  which 
trees  were  fwallowed.     At  Aricia,  the  Forum,  and 
the  (hops  round  it ;  at  Frufmo,  feveral  parts  of  the 
wall,  and  a  gate,  were  ftruck  by  lightning.     On  the 
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BOOK  J'alatlnc  hill,  too,  a  fliower  of  flones  fell.  This 
XXX.     prodigy,  according  to  the  method  handed  down  by 

Y  ^      ^  tradition,  was  expiated  by  a  nine  day's  folcmnity  ; 

B.C.  302.  ^^'^^  others  by  the  greater  viiStims.  Among  the  reft, 
an  unufual  overflowing  of  the  rivers  was  alfo  confi- 
dered  as  a  prodigy  :  for  there  was  fuch  an  inundation 
of  the  Tiber,  that,  the  Circus  being  filled  with  wa- 
ter, preparations  for  the  games  of  Apollo  were  made 
on  the  outfide  of  the  Colliiie  gate,  near  the  temple 
of  Venus  Erycina.  But  on  the  very  day  of  the 
games,  the  weather  fuddenly  clearing  up,  the  pro- 
celTion,  which  had  begun  to  advance  toward  the 
Colline  gate,  was  recalled,  and  conduced  to  the 
Circus,  on  its  being  known  that  the  water  had  re- 
tired from  thence.  Its  own  proper  place  being  thus 
rcftored  to  this  folemn  exhibition,  gave  much  joy  to 
the  people,  and  added  confiderably  to  the  fplendor 
of  the  games. 

XXXIX.  The  conful  Claudius,  having  at  laft:  fet 
out  from  the  city,  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  ftorm 
between  the  ports  of  Cofa  and  Laureta,  and  brought 
into  imminent  danger  :  however,  having  got  as  far 
as  Populonii,  where  he  continued  until  a  change  of 
weather,  he  proceeded  to  the  iiland  Ilva  ;  from  Ilva 
to  Corfica,  and  from  thence  to  Sardinia.  There,  as 
he  was  failing  by  the  Mad  Mountains,  a  ftill  more 
furious  tempelt  furprifed  him,  and  difperfed  his  lleet. 
Many  fliips  were  damaged,  and  loit  their  rigging, 
and  feveral  were  wrecked.  In  this  haralfed  and 
fliattered  condition,  the  fleet  arrived  at  Carales, 
v/here  the  winter  came  upon  them  while  they  were 
employed  in  docking  and  repairing  the  fhips.  Mean- 
while the  year  corning  to  a  conclufion,  and  it  not 
being  propofed  to  continue  him  in  command,  Tibe- 
rius Claudius,  after  he  had  ceafed  to  hold  any  public 
office,  brought  home  the  fleet.  Marcus  Servilius, 
having  nominated  Caius  Servilius  Geminus  dictator, 
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left  he  might  be  recalled  on  account  of  the  eleftions,  BOOK 
fet  out  for  his  province.     The  dictator  named  Pub-     XXX. 
lius   iElius  Psetus  mafter  of  the   horfe.     The  elec-  )^^      ' 
tions,   though  many  days   were  appointed  for    the  B.C.  202.' 
purpofe,  were  ftill  prevented  by  ftorms  ;  fo  that  the 
magiftrates  of  the  former  year  going  out  of  office,  on 
the  day  preceding  the  ides  of  March,  and  no  fuc- 
cefibrs  being  appointed,  the  ftate  was  without  curule 
magiftrates.     Lucius  Manlius  Torquatus,  a  pontiff", 
died  that  year  :  in  his  place  was  fubftituted  Cuius 
Sulpicius  Galba.     The  Roman  games  were  thrice 
repeated,  entire,  by  the  curule  asdiles,  Lucius  Lici- 
nius  LucuUus  and  Ouintus  Fulvius.     Some  of  the 
inferior  officers  belonging  to  the  sediles,  being  con- 
vided,  on  the  teftimony  of  a  difcoverer,  of  having 
fecretly  conveyed  money  out  of  the  treafury,  were 
condemned,  not  without  reflefting  difhonour  on  the 
aedile  Lucullus.     Publius  ^lius  Tubero  and  Lucius 
Lastorius,  plebeian  sediles,  on  fome  irregularity  being 
difcovered  in  their  eledion,  abdicated  their  office, 
after  they  had  celebrated  the  games,  and,  on  occa- 
fion  thereof,  a  feaft  to  Jupiter  ;  having  alfo  erected 
in  the  Capitol  three  images,  formed  out  of  filver 
raifed   by  fines.     The  didlator  and  mafter   of  the 
horfe,  in  purfuance  of  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  cele- 
brated the  games  of  Ceres. 

XL.  When  the  Roman  deputies,  together  with 
the  Carthaginian  ambaffadors,  were  come  to  Rome 
from  Africa,  the  fenate  affembled  in  the  temple  of 
Bellona.  Lucius  Veturius  Philo  acquainted  them 
(to  the  great  joy  of  the  Fathers),  that  a  battle  had 
been  fought  with  Hannibal,  in  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  finally  overpowered,  and  an  end  put 
at  laft  to  that  difaftrous  war :  he  added,  as  a 
fmall  acceffion  to  that  great  and  happy  event, 
that  Vermina,  fon  of  Syphax,  had  alfo  been  van- 
quifhed.  He  was  then  ordered  to  go  out  to  the 
general  aifembly,  and  to  communicate  the  joyful 
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li  O  O  K  news  to  the  people.  On  this,  after  mutual  congra- 
XXX.  tulations,  a  pubHc  thankfgiving  being  ordered,  all 
Irr^T'  '  the  temples  in  the  city  were  thrown  open,  and  a 
B  C.202!  fupplication  for  three  days  decreed.  The  iimbaf- 
ladors  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  of  King  Philip,  for 
they  alfo  had  arrived,  requefling  an  audience  of  the 
fenate,  the  dictator  anfwered,  by  order  of  the  Fa- 
thers, that  the  new  confuls  would  procure  them  an 
V.R.551.  audience.  The  eledions  were  then  held.  The  con- 
nc.3ci.  fuls  elected  were,  Cncius  Cornelius  Lentulus,  and 
Publius  yElius  Partus  :  the  prcCtors,  Marcus  Junius 
Pennus,  to  whom  the  city  jurifdidion  fell  ;  Marcus 
Valerius  Falto  acquired,  by  lot,  Bruttium  ;  Marcus 
Fabius  Buteo,  Sardinia ;  Publius  JElius  Tubero, 
.Sicily.  With  rcfpect  to  the  provinces  of  the  confuls, 
it  was  determined  that  nothing  fliould  be  done  until 
the  ambafladors  of  King  Philip  and  the  Carthagi- 
nians were  heard  :  for  it  was  plainly  forefeen,  that 
the  conclufion  of  the  one  war  would  be  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  the  commencement  of  another.  The  conful 
Cneius  Lentulus  was  inflamed  with  a  Itrong  defire  of 
obtaining  the  province  of  Africa ;  having  in  view 
either  an  eafy  conqueft,  or,  if  it  were  now  to  be 
concluded,  the  glory  of  terminating  fo  great  a  war  in 
his  confulaie.  lie  declared,  therefore,  that  he  would 
not  fufler  any  bufmefs  to  be  done  until  Africa  were 
decreed  to  him  ;  for  his  colleague  declined  putting 
in  his  claim  for  it,  being  a  moderate,  prudent  man, 
who  perceived,  that  a  contefl  with  Scipio  for  that 
honour,  befides  being  unjud,  would  be  alfo  unequal, 
yuintus  Minucius  Therm  us,  and  Manlus  Acilius 
Glabrio,  tribunes  of  the  people,  faid,  that  "Cneius 
*•  Cornelius  was  endeavouring  to  carry  a  point 
*'  which  had  been  attempted  in  vain,  the  year  be- 
"  fore,  by  the  conful  Tiberius  Claudius :  that,  by 
"  the  diredion  of  the  fenate,  the  quellion  had  been 
"  propcfed  to  the  people  rcfpeding  the  command 
"  in  Africa,  and  that  the  thirty-five  tribes  unani- 
"  moufly  decreed  that  command  to  Publius  Scipio.** 
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The  affair,  after  being  canvalfed  with  much  heat  BOOK 
both  in  the  fenate  and  in  the  aifembly  of  the  people,  XXX. 
was  at  lad  brought  to  this  conclufion,  —  that  it  fhould  y  ^'  .^ 
be  left  to  the  determination  of  the  former.  The  Fa-  B.C.  201! 
thers,  therefore,  on  oath,  for  fo  it  had  been  agreed, 
voted /that  the  confuls  Ihould  fettle  between  them- 
felves,  or  caft  lots  for  their  provinces,  which  of 
them  fhould  have  Italy,  and  which  a  fleet  of  fifty 
fhips.  That  he  to  whofe  lot  it  fell  to  command  the 
fleet,  ihould  fail  to  Sicily  ;  and  if  peace  could  not  be 
concluded  with  the  Carthaginians,  fliould  pafs  over 
from  thence  to  Africa,  where  he  tho  faid  conful  fliould 
command  at  fea,  and  Scipio  on  land,  with  the  fame 
extent  of  authority  as  heretofore.  If  the  terms  of 
peace  fiiould  be  agitated,  that  then  the  tribunes  fliould 
take  the  opinion  of  the  people,  whether  they  would 
order  the  conful  or  Publius  Scipio  to  fettle  thofe  terms, 
and  if  the  vidlorious  army  was  to  be  conduced  home, 
whom  they  would  order  to  do  it.  If  they  fliould 
order  the  peace  to  be  granted  by  Publius  Scipio,  and 
the  armyalfo  to  be  brought  home  by  him,  that  then 
the  conful  fliould  not  crofs  over  from  Sicily  to 
Africa.  That  the  other  conful,  to  whofe  lot  Italy 
fell,  fliould  receive  two  legions  from  Marcus  Sextius, 
prsetor. 

XLI.  Publius  Scipio's  command  in  the  province 
of  Africa  was  prolonged,  with  the  armies  which  he 
then  had.  To  Marcus  Valerius  Falto,  praetor,  were 
decreed  the  two  legions  in  Bruttium,  which  Caius 
Livius  had  commanded  the  preceding  year.  Pub- 
lius ^lius,  prsetor,  was  to  receive  two  legions  in 
Sicily  from  Cneius  Tremellius.  One  legion,  which 
had  been  under  Publius  Lentulus,  propraetor,  was 
decreed  to  Marcus  Fabius,  for  Sardinia.  The  com- 
mand in  Etruria  was  continued  to  Marcus  Servilius, 
conful  of  the  former  year,  with  his  own  two  legions. 
With  regard  to  Spain,  the  fenate  ordered,  that 
whereas  Lucius  Cornelius    Lentulus,    and    Lucius 
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BOOK  IManllus  Acidinus,  had  now  remained  in  that  country 
XXX.  for  fevcral  years,  the  confuls  fliould  therefore  make 
Y  j^'  ajiplication  to  the  tribunes,  that,  if  they  thou^'ht 
B.C.  201.  proper,  they  (hould  aik  the  people,  whom  they  woukl 
order  to  liave  charge  in  Spain  ;  and  that  the  perfon 
fo  ordered  fhoukl  colk'cl  fuch  a  number  of  Ro- 
mans out  of  the  two  armies,  as  would  make  up  one 
legion,  and  as  many  of  the  allies  of  the  Latine  con- 
federacy as  would  form  fifteen  cohorts ;  with  which 
he  fhould  condud  the  bufmefs  of  the  province  ;  and 
that  Lucius  Cornelius  and  Lucius  Manlius  fliall  lead 
home  the  veteran  foldiers  to  Italy.  To  the  conful 
Cornelius  was  decreed  a  fquadron  of  fifty  (hips  out  of 
the  two  fleets,  one  of  which  was  under  CneiusOclavius 
in  Africa,  the  other  under  Publius  Vellius,  guarding 
the  coaii  of  Sicily  ;  wkh  liberty  to  take  fuch  of  thofe 
veffels  as  he  might  pleafe.  It  was  alfo  decreed,  that 
Publius  Scipio  fhould  keep  the  fifty  fhips  of  war  on 
his  ftation  as  before  ;  and  that  if  Cneius  06tavius 
chofe  to  continue  in  the  command  of  thefe  as  here- 
tofore, he  fhould  have  it  for  that  year  as  proprietor  : 
that  if  Lcelius  fhould  be  fet  at  the  head  of  the 
fleet,  then  Odlavius  fliould  return  to  Rome,  and 
bring-  home  fuch  fhips  as  the  proconful  had  not 
occafion  for.  Ten  fhips  of  war  were  alfo  decreed 
to  Marcus  Fabius  for  Sardinia  ;  and  the  confuls 
weve  ordered  to  enlift  two  legions  for  the  city,  fo 
that  the  flate  fhould  have  in  its  fervice,  for  that  year, 
fourteen  legions,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  fliips  of 
war. 

XLIL  The  next  bufmefs  attended  to,  was  that 
of  the  envoys  of  Philip  and  the  Carthaginians.  It 
was  thought  proper  that  the  Macedonians  fl^^ould 
be  firfl  introduced.  Their  difcourfe  comprehended 
a  variety  of  fubjedls :  they  firft  endeavoured  to 
clear  themfelves  of  thofe  matters,  of  which  the  am- 
balTadors  fent  from  Rome  to  the  King  had  com- 
plained, relative  to  the  depredations  committed  on 
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the  allies.     Then,  on  their  part,  they  remonftrated  BOOK 
on  the  conduO:  of  the  allies  of  the  Romans,  and    XXX. 

particularly  on  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  w  ho,  they  ' ""^^ 

laid,  being  one  of  the  three  ambalTadors    fent    to  ^n'^^^' 
them,  had  (laid  behind  the  reft,  levied  foldiers,  com- 
mitted  hoftiliiies  againft   them,  and  fought  feveral 
pitched  battles  with  their  commanders.     They  after- 
wards demanded,  that  the  Macedonians,  and  their 
captain,  Sopater,  who  had  ferved  for  pay  under  Han- 
nibal, and  having  been  made  prifoners  were  ftill  de- 
tained, might  be  reftored   to  them.     In  oppofition 
to  this,  Marcus  Furius,  who   had   been  fent   from 
Macedonia  to   AureHus    for    the  purpofe,    aflerted, 
that  "  Aurelius  had  been  directed  to  take  care,  left 
the  allies,  wearied  out  by  infults  and  depredations, 
fhould  go  over  to  the  King  :  that  he  had  not  gone 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  confederated  ftates, 
but  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  devaftations  being 
committed  with  impunity  within  their  territories : 
that  Sopater  was  one  of  the  King's  particular  fa- 
vourites, one  of  thofe  diftinguiftied  with  the  purple, 
and  that  he  had  been  lately  fent  with   four  thou- 
fand  men  and  a  fum  of  money  into  Africa,  to  the 
affiftance   of   Hannibal   and    the  Carthaginians.'* 
The  Macedonians  being  interrogated  on  thefe  points, 
and  not  giving  any  clear  anfwers,  the  fenate,  without 
farther   difcullion,  told  them   that  "  the  King   was 
feeking  war,  and,  if  he  perfifted,  would  quickly 
find  it.     That  the  trtaty  had  been  doubly  violated 
by  him  :  firft,  in   offering   injury  to  the  allies  of 
the  Roman  people,  affmking  them  in  open  hof- 
tilities ;  fecondly,  in  allifting   their  enemies  with 
"  troops  and    money.       That    Publius  Scipio   had 
"  afted  and   was  adting  properly  and ,  regulai  ly,  in 
"  treating  as  foes,  and  throwing   into  confinement, 
"  thofe  who  were  taken  in  arms  againft  the  Roman 
"  people  ;  and   that  Marcus  Aurelius  did  his  duty 
"  to  the  ftate,  and  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the 
VOL,  IV.  Q  "  fenate. 
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BOOK  *'  fonatc,  in  protecling  the  allies  of  the  Roman  people 
XXX.  f-i  \)y  arms,  fince  he  could  not  do  it  by  the  authority 
Y  D '^7""  "  ^>i  the  treaty."  The  Macedonians  being  difmiired 
b!c.2oi'.  ^^'^h  ^^^^  fevere  anivver,  the  Carthaginian  ambafla- 
dors  uere  called  ;  on  fight  of  whofe  ages  and  digni- 
ties, every  one  was  ready  to  obferve,  that  they  were 
now  in  earneft  in  their  application  for  peace,  for 
that  thefe  were  by  far  the  mofl:  refpedlable  per- 
fons  of  their  nation.  Hafdrubal  (by  his  countrymen 
furnamed  Ilaedusj  was  diftinguiflied  above  the  reft, 
having  always  recommended  peace,  and  oppofed  the 
Barcine  fadion.  On  that  account,  great  attention 
was  paid  to  him,  when  he  transferred  the  blame 
of  the  war  from  the  ftate  on  the  ambition  of  a  few. 
After  difcourfmg  on  various  heads,  at  one  time  re- 
futing charges  which  had  been  made  againfl  them  ; 
at  another,  acknowledging  fome,  left,  by  denying 
what  was  manifeilly  true,  he  might  render  for- 
givenefs  more  difficult ;  and  then  going  fo  far  as 
to  admonifh  the  Confcript  Fathers  to  fliew  mildncfs 
and  moderation  in  profperity,  he  added,  that  "  if 
the  Carthaginians  had  liftened  to  him  and  Ilanno, 
and  made  a  proper  ufe  of  occurrences  as  they 
happened,  they  would  have  been  in  a  condition 
of  prefcribing  terms,  inftead  of  begging  a  peace, 
as  they  now  did  :  but  men  were  feldom  bleffed 
wlh  good  fortune  and  a  good  underftanding  at 
"  the  fame  time.  That  the  Roman  people  were 
therefore  invincible,  bccaufe,  when  fuccefsful,  they 
never  loft  fight  of  the  maxims  of  wifdom  and 
prudence ;  and  indeed,  it  would  have  been  fur- 
prifing  had  they  afted  othcrwife :  while  thofc 
"  who  are  unaccuftomed  to  fuccefs,  unable  to 
"  reftrain  their  tranfports,  run  into  extravagance. 
"  To  the  Roman  people  the  joy  of  victory  was 
f*  now  habitual,  and  almoft  a  matter  of  courfe  ; 
,♦■*  and  they  had  enlarged  their  empire  more  by  their 
^*  lenity  to  the  vanquiftied,  than  by  their  victories." 
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The  difcourfe  of  the  others  was  more  calculated  to  BOOK 

excite   compaflion ;    they  reprefented,   "  to  what  a    XXX. 

"  low  flate,  from  an  exalted  height,  the  affairs  of  '^ — ^ — — ' 

the  Carthap-iiiians  had  fallen.     That  they  who  had  Vi"^^^* 
11  1   J     u  r     u  •  B.C.  2or. 

lately    extended    the  power  or    their  arms   over 

almoft  the  whole  world,  had  now  little  left  them 

except  the  walls  of  Carthage.     Shut   up  within 

thefe,  they  could  fee  nothing,  either  on  land  or 

fea,  that  they  could  call  their  own.     Even  of  the 

city  itfelf,  and   of  their   habitations,  they  had  no 

other  tenure,  than  the  Romans  not  choofmg  to 

wreak  their  vengeance  on  thofe  alfo,    when  no 

other   objeci:   for  it    now   remained."     When  it 

appeared   that  the  Fathers  were  moved  by  compaf- 

fion,  one  of  the  fenators,  it  is  faid,  incenfed  at  the 

perfidy  of  the   Carthaginians,    called   out  to  them, 

and  afked,  "  What  gods  they  would  now  invoke  as 

"  witneiTes   in   the  pending  treaty,   having  broken 

"  faith  with  thofe  in  whofe  name  the  former  one 

*'  was  concluded."     "The  fame,"  faid  Hafdrubal, 

"  who  now  (hew  fuch  refentment  againft  the  viola- 

"  tors  of  treaties." 

XLIIl.  The  minds  of  all  inclining  to  peace, 
Cneius  Lentulus,  conful,  whofe  province  was  the 
fleet,  protefted  againft  the  fenate  pafling  a  decree. 
On  which  the  tribunes,  Manius  Acilius  and  Quintus 
Minucius,  put  the  queftion  to  the  people,  "  Whether 
they  would  choofe  and  order  the  fenate  to  decree 
that  peace  fhould  be  made  with  the  Carthaginians  j 
whom  they  would  order  to  grant  peace,  and  whom 
*'  to  conduft  the  armies  home  from  Africa  ?"  All 
the  tribes  unanimoufly  pafled  the  queftion  as  it  was 
put,  and  ordered  Publius  Scipio  to  grant  the  peace, 
and  alfo  to  conduft  the  armies  home.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  order  of  the  people,  the  fenate  de- 
creed, that  Publius  Scipio,  in  concert  with  the  ten 
ambafladfvs,  fhould  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
people  of   Carthage,   on  fuch   terms  as  he  fhould 

a  2  judge 
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BOOK  judge  proper.     The  Carlhaginians  then,  after  return- 
XXX.     ing  thanks  to  the  Tenate,  rcquelted  that  they  might 
VrT''~7^  be  permitted  to  enter  the  city,  and  to  converfe  with 
B*C  201'  their  countrymen,  wlio,  having  been  made  prifoners, 
were  ftiil  kept  fo  :  among  whom  fome  of  them  had 
relations   and   friends,    men   of   diltindion,  and   to 
others  they  had  melfages  from  their  relations.     After 
a  meeting  with    their   friends,  on  making   a  fecond 
requed,  that  liberty  might  be  allowed  them  to  ran- 
fom  fuch  of  them  as  they  chofe,   they  were  ordered 
to  give  in  a  lift  of  their  names ;   and  when  they  had 
given  in  about  two  hundred,  a  decree  of  the  fcnate 
was  paiTed,  that  "  the   Roman  ambafl'adors  fliould 
carry  two  hundred   of  the  prifoners,   fuch  as  the 
Carthaginians  fliould  felecl,  into  Africa,   to  Pub- 
lius   Cornelius   Scipio,   and   give   him  diredions, 
"  that,  if  peace  were  concluded,  he  fliould  reftore 
"  them,    without   ranfom,    to  the    Carthaginians." 
The  heralds  being  ordered  to  go  to  Africa  to  ratify 
the  treaty,  at  their  defire  the  fenate  pafTed  a  decree 
in  thefe  words :  that  "  they  fliould  carry  with  them 
"  flint   ilones  of  their  own,    and  vervain  of    their 
"  own  :    that  the   Roman   commander  fhould  give 
"  them   the  order   to   ftrike   the   treaty,  and  that 
"  they  fliould  call  on  him  for  the   herbs."     This 
was  a  kind  of  herb  brought  from  the  Capitol,   and 
given  to  the  heralds  on  fuch  occafions.     The  depu- 
ties being  difmiffed  from  Rome  in  this  manner,  as 
foon  as  they  came  to  Scipio  in  Africa,  concluded  a 
peace  on  the  terms  before-mentioned.     The  Cartha- 
ginians delivered  up   the   fhips  of    war,   elephants, 
deferters,    fugitives,    and    four    thoufand    prifoners, 
among    whom    was    Ouintus    Terentius    CuUeo,    a 
fenator.     The    fhips    Scipio  ordered  to    be   carried 
out    into    the   deep,    and   burned.     Some   fay   that 
they  amounted  to  five  hundred,  of  all  forts,  which 
were  worked  with  oars ;   and   that  the  fudden  fight 
of  thefe  in  flames  was  as  great  a  fhock  to  the  Car- 
thaginians, as  if  Carthage  itfelf  had  been  fet  on  fire. 

The 
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The  deferters  were  treated  with   more  feverlty  than  BOOK 
the  fuo-itives  :  thofe  who  were  of  the  Latlne  confede-     XXX. 
racy  were  beheaded,  the  Romans  were  crucified.         v^TV 

XLIV.  The  lafl  peace  Vv'ith  the  Carthaginians 
had  been  made  forty  years  before  this,  in  the  con- 
fulate  of  Ouintus  Lutatius  and  Aulus  Manlius.  The 
late  war  began  twenty-three  years  after,  in  the  con- 
fulate  of  Publius  Cornelius  and  Tiberius  Sempro- 
nius,  and  ended  in  the  feventeenth  year,  when  Cneius 
Cornelius  and  Publius  ^lius  Psetus  were  confuls. 
We  are  told  that  Scipio  often  faid  afterwards,  that 
the  ambition,  firfl  of  Tiberius  Claudius,  and  then 
of  Cneius  Cornelius,  was  what  prevented  that  war 
from  ending  in  the  utter  deftruAion  of  Carthage. 

The  Carthaginians  having  been  exhaufted  by  the 
long  continuance  of  the  late  druggies,  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  raife  the  firfl:  contribution-money,  fo  that  the 
fenate-houfe  was  filled  with  grief  and  lamentations ; 
on  which  occafion,  it  is  faid,  that  Hannibal  was  ob- 
ferved  to  laugh  ;  and  that  being  obferved  by  Hafdru- 
bal  Hsedus,  for  laughing  in  a  moment  of  public  for- 
rowing,  and  when  he  himfelf  was  the  caufe  of  their 
tears,  he  faid,  —  "  If  the  inward  thoughts  could  be 
"  perceived,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  look  of  the 
"  countenance  is  perceived  by  the  eye,  you  would 
"  be  immediately  convinced  that  the  laughter  which 
"  you  blame,  proceeds  not  from  a  heart  elated  with 
"  joy,  but  from  one  driven  almofl:  to  madnefs  by 
"  misfortunes  ;  and  yet  it  is  not,  by  any  means,  fo 
"  unfeafonable  as  thofe  abfurd  and  inconfiftent  tears 
"  of  yours.  Then  ought  you  to  have  wept,  when 
"  our  arms  were  taken  from  us,  our  fhips  burned, 
"  and  we  ourfelves  forbidden  to  engage  in  foreign 
"  wars  :  that  was  the  wound  by  which  we  fell.  And 
"  do  not  imagine  that  the  meafures  taken  againll 
"  you  by  the  Romans,  were  didlated  merely  by  ani- 
"  mofity.  No  great  fl:ate  can  remain  long  at  refl:.  If 
"  it  has  no  enemies  abroad,  it  finds  them  at  home  ; 
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BOOK  *'  as  overgrown  bodies  fecm   fafc   Irom  external  iii- 
XXX.     ''  juries,  but   luUer  grievous    inconveniences    irom 
y  p  ""7^  "  their    own  ftrength.     We  feel,  it  feenis,  for  the 
b!c.2oi!  ''  public  misfortunes,  only  in  proportion  as  our  pri- 
vate affairs  are  affected  by  them  ;  and  none  of  them 
itings  more  deeply  than  the  lofs  of  money.    Thur, 
when  the  fpoils  were  (tripped  off  from  vanquifhcd 
Carthage,  and  you  faw  Iier  left  naked  among  fo 
many   armed   itates  of  Africa,    not    one  of  you 
uttered  a  groan;  now,  becaufe  a  contribution  muft 
be  made  to  the  tribute  out  of  your  private  pro- 
perties, you  lament  as  if  the  exiflence  of  the  ffate 
were  terminated.  Much  I  dread  led  you  quickly  feel 
that  the  fubject  of  your  tears  this  day  is  the  lighteft 
of  your  misfortunes."     Such  were  Hannibal's  Icn- 
timents  which  he  delivered  to  the  Carthaginians.   Scl- 
pio,  having  called  an  afl'embly,  beffowed  on  Mafmiffa, 
in  addition  to  his  paternal  kingdom,  the  city  of  Cirtha, 
and  the  other  cities  and  lands  belonging  to  the  terri- 
tories of  Syphax,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Roman  people.     lie  ordered  Cneius  Oclavius  to 
conduct  the  fieet  to  Sicilv,  and  deliver  it  to  the  conful 
Cneius  Cornelius  ;  and  the  ambaffadors  of  the  Car- 
thaginians to  go  to  Rome,  in  order  that  the  terms 
flipulated  for  by  him,  might  be  ratified  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  fenate  and  the  order  of  the  people. 

XLV.  Peace  being  effabliflied  by  fea  and  land,  he 
ernbajked  his  army,  and  carried  it  over  to  Lilybaium 
in  Sicily,  and  from  thence,  fending  a  great  part  of 
his  troops  round  by  fea,  he  himfelf  landed  in  Italy. 
As  he  proceeded  through  the  country,  he  found  it  no 
lefs  delighted  at  finding  there  was  an  end  to  the  war, 
than  at  his  fuccefs  in  it ;  not  only  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cities  pouring  out  to  fhew  their  refpect  to  him,  but 
crowds  oJ  the  country-people  alio  filling  up  the  roads: 
and  thus  he  arrived  at  Rome,  where  he  entered  the 
city  in  the  mod  i'j>lendid  triumph  which  had  ever  been 
beheld.     He   carried  into    the  treal'ury  an  hundred 

and 
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and  twenty-three  thoufand  pounds  weight  of  filver,  BOOK 
and  out  of  the  fpoil  diflributed  to  each  of  his  foldiers  XXX. 
four  hundred  al]es  *.  The  death  of  Syphax  caufed  y  p"^ 
fome  diminution  in  the  fplendour  of  the  fhow,  but  b.J  201'. 
none  in  the  glory  of  the  general  who  triumphed. 
He  died  a  fhort  time  before  at  Tibur,  to  which 
place  he  had  been  removed  from  Alba.  His  death, 
however,  made  fome  noife,  for  he  was  honoured 
with  a  public  funeral.  Polybius,  a  writer  of  no  con- 
temptible authority,  afferts,  that  this  King  v^as  led  in 
in  triumph.  Ouintus  Terentius  Culleo  followed 
Scipio  in  his  triumph,  with  a  cap  on  his  head  f  ;  and 
through  his  whole  life  after,  as  became  him,  he  re- 
fpeded  him  as  the  author  of  his  liberty.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  difcover  whether  it  was  the  aifedion  of 
the  foldiers,  or  the  attachment  of  the  people,  which 
honoured  Scipio  with  the  furname  of  Africanus ;  nor 
whether  it  was  firft  brought  into  ufe  by  the  flattery  of 
his  friends,  as  that  of  Felix  given  to  Sylla,  and  of 
Magnus  to  Pompey,  in  the  memory  of  our  fathers. 
He  was  certainly  the  firft  general  diftinguiflied  by  the 
title  of  a  nation  which  he  had  fubdued.  Others, 
afterwards,  following  his  example,  though  far  infe- 
rior in  the  greatnefs  of  their  atchievements,  aflumed 
pompous  infcriptions  for  their  ftatues,  and  fplendid 
furnames  for  their  families. 

*  il.  5s.  lod.  f  The  fymbol  of  liberty. 
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Renewal  of  the  tuafivith  Philips  King  of  Macedoti.  Succejfcs 
of  Pub  It  us  Sutpicius  con/til^  nuko  had  the  comluR  of  that  war. 
The  AbydeitiatiSy  bcfteged  by  Philips  put  themfelves  to  death, 
together  with  their  wives  and  children.  Lucius  FuriuSy 
prator,  defeats  tbe  Infubn'an  Gauls  who  had  revolted,  and 
Haniilrar  who  flirred  up  the  infurreclioti  is  flain,  with 
thirty-five  thoufand  men.  Farther  operations  of  Sulpicius, 
AttaluSy  and  ihe  Rhodians,  againjl  Philip. 

B  O  O  K  I.  I"  FEEL  a  degree  of  pleafure  in  having  come  to  the 
XXXI.  jL  end  of  the  Punic  war,  as  if  myfelf  had  borne  a 
lj'^?'~~'  fhare  of  the  toil  and  danger.  For  though  it  ill  be- 
b!c.2oi.'  comes  a  perfon,  who  has  ventured  to  promife  an  en- 
tire hiftory  of  all  the  Roman  affairs,  to  be  fatigued  by 
any  particular  parts  'tf  fo  extenfihle  a  work  ;  yet  when 
I  reflect  that  fixty-three  years,  (for  fo  many  there  are 
from  the  firlL  Punic  war  to  the  end  of  the  fecond,) 
have  filled  up  as  many  volumes  for  me,  as  the  four 
hundred  and  eighty-feven  years,  from  the  buildmg 
of  rhe  city  to  the  confulates  of  Appius  Claudius,  who 
firft  made  war  on  the  Carihaginians ;  I  plainly  per- 
ceive that,  like  thofe  who  are  tempted  by  the  fliallows 
near  the  Ihore,  to  walk  into  the  fea,  the  farther  I  ad- 
vance, I  am  carrit  d  into  the  greater  depth  and  abyfs 
as  it  were  ;  and  that  my  work  rather  increales  on  my 

8  hands, 
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hands,  than  diminifhes,  as  I  expeded  it  would,  by  BOO  K 
the  firft   parts  being    completed.     The  peace  with    XXXI. 
Carthage  was  quickly  followed  bv  a  war  with  Mace-  ^  „''      ' 

•  1  J  .u      r  Y.K.CfT. 

donia ;  a  war,  not  to  be  compared  to  the  lornier,  B.C. 201, 
indeed,  either  in  danger,  or  in  the  abilities  of  the 
commander,  or  the  valour  of  the  foldiers  ;  but  ra- 
ther more  remarkable  with  regard  to  the  renown  ot 
their  former  Kings,  the  ancient  fame  of  that  nation, 
and  the  vaft  extent  of  their  empire,  which  formerly 
comprehended  a  large  part  of  Europe,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Afia.  The  conteft  with  Philip, 
which  had  begun  about  ten  years  before,  had  been 
intermitted  for  the  three  lad  years  ;  the  iEtolians 
having  been  the  occafion  both  of  the  commence- 
ment and  of  the  ceifation  of  hoftilities.  The  Ro- 
mans being  now  difengaged  from  all  employment, 
and  being  incenfed  againfl  Philip,  on  account  both  of 
his  infringing  the  peace  with  regard  to  the  iEtolians, 
and  the  other  allies  in  thofe  parts,  and  alfo  on  account 
of  his  having  lately  fent  aid  of  men  and  money  into 
Africa,  to  Hannibal  and  the  Carthaginians,  were  ex- 
cited to  a  renewal  of  the  war  by  the  entreaties  of  the 
Athenians,  w^hofe  country  he  had  ravaged,  and  lliut 
up  the  inhabitants  within  the  walls  of  the  city. 

II.  About  the  fame  time,  ambafladors  arrived  both 
from  King  Attains,  and  from  the  Rhodians,  with  in- 
formation that  the  Macedonian  was  tampering  with 
the  ftates  of  Afia.  To  thefe  embaffies  an  anfwer  was 
given,  that  the  fenate  would  give  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  Afia.  The  determination  with  regard  to 
the  making  war  on  him,  was  left  open  to  the  confuls, 
who  were  then  in  their  provinces.  In  the  mean-time, 
three  ambafladors  were  fent  to  Ptolemy,  King  of 
Egypt,  namely,  Caius  Claudius  Nero,  Marcus  -^mi- 
Hus  Lepidus,  and  Publius  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  to 
announce  their  conqueft  of  Hannibal  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians, to  give  thanks  to  the  King  for  his  faithful  adhe- 
rence to  his  engagements  in  the  time  of  their  diftrefs, 

when 
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BOOK  when  even  the  neareft  allies  of  the  Romans  abandoned 
XXXI.    them,  and  to  requelt,  that,  if  they  fliould  be  com- 
Y  ^T^  pellcd   by    ill-treatment   to    break    with    Philip,    he 
B.C.  201 !  ^^"^^'-'^^^l    prefervc    the    fame    difpolition    towards    the 
Roman  people.     In  G.iul,  about  this  time,  the  con- 
ful  Publiiis  ^^lius,   having  heard,    that,   before  his 
arrival,    the   Boians  had  made  inroads  on  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  allies,   levied   two  occafional  legions 
on  account  of  this  difturbance  ;   and  adding  to  them 
four    cohorts   from    his    own    army,   ordered  Caius 
Oppius,    the   prscfecl,    to   march  with   this   tumul- 
tuary  band  through   Umbria   (which  is   called   the 
Sappinian    diftricl),    and    to    invade    the   territories 
of    the    Boians  ;     leading    his   own    troops    thither 
openly,  over  the  mountains  which  lay  in  the  way. 
Oppius,  on  entering  the  fame,  for  fome  time  com- 
mitted   depredations    with    good   fuccefs  and  fafeiy. 
But  afterwards,  having  pitched  on  a  place  near  a  fort 
called  Mutilum,  convenient  enough  for  cutting  down 
the  corn  which  was  now  ripe,  and  fetting  out,  with- 
out having  acquired  a  know  ledge  of  the  country,  and 
without  edablifhing  armed  pofts,  of  fufficient  flrength 
to  proteft  thofe  who  were  unarmed  and  intent  on  their 
work,  he    was  fuddenly  furrounded,  together  with 
his  foragers,  and  attacked  by  the  Gauls.     On  this, 
even  thofe  who  were  furnifhed  with  weapons,  flruck 
with    difmay,  betook    then:felves    to    flight.     Seven 
thoufand  men,  difperfed  through  the  corn  fields,  were 
put  to  the  fword,  among  whom  was  the  commander 
himfelf,   Caius  Oppius.     The    rell    were   driven   in 
confufion  into  the  camp,  from  whence,  in  confequence 
of  a  refolution  there  formed,  they  fet  out  on  the  fol- 
lowing  night,   without  any  particular  commander ; 
and,  leaving   behind  a  great  part  of  their  baggage, 
made  their  way  through  woods  almoil  impaflTable,  to 
the  conful,  who  returned  to  Rome  without  having 
performed    any  thing  in  his  province  worth  notice, 
except  that  he  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  Boians,  and 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Ingaunian  Ligurians. 

III.  The 
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III.  The  firfl  time  he  affembled  the  fenate,  it  was  BOOK 
unanlmoufly  ordered  that  he  fhould  propofe  no  other    XXXI. 
bufinefs  before  that    which   rehited   to   Philip,  and  yrTc 
the  complaints  of  the  allies  ;  it  was  of  courfe  imme-  B.C. 201.* 
diately  taken  into  confideration,  and  in  full  meeting 
decreed,  that   Publius  iElius,    conful,^   fhould  fend 

fuch  perfon  as  he  might  think  proper,  vefted  with 
command,  to  receive  the  fleet  which  Cneius  Odavius 
was  bringing  home  from  Sicily,  and  pafs  over  to 
Macedonia.  Accordingly,  Marcus  Valerius  L^evi- 
nus,  propraetor,  was  fent ;  and,  receiving  thirty- 
eight  fhips  from  Cneius  06tavius  near  Vibo,  he 
failed  to  Macedonia,  where,  being  met  by  Marcus 
Aurelius,  the  ambalfador,  and  informed  what  nu- 
merous forces  and  what  large  fleet.s  the  King-  had 
prepared,  and  how  bufdy  he  was  employed  in  pre- 
vailing on  divers  ftates  to  join  him,  applying  to  fome 
in  perfon,  to  others  by  agents,  not  only  through  all 
the  cities  of  the  continent,  but  even  in  the  illands, 
Lasvius  was  convinced  from  this,  that  the  war  re- 
quired vigorous  exertions  on  the  fide  of  the  Romans; 
for,  fhould  they  be  dilatory,  Philip  might  be  encou- 
raged to  attempt  an  enterprife  like  to  that  which  had 
been  formerly  undertaken  by  Pyrrhus,  who  poffeiTed 
not  fuch  large  dominions.  He  therefore  defired 
Aurelius  to  convey  this  intelligence,  by  letter,  to  the 
confuls  and  to  the  fenate. 

IV.  Towards  the  end  of  this  year  the  fenate,  tak- 
ing into  confideration  the  lands  to  be  given  to  the 
veteran  foldiers,  who,  under  the  condu£t  and  au- 
fpices  of  Publius  Scipio,  had  finilTied  the  war  in 
Africa,  decreed,  that  Marcus  Tunius,  praetor  of  the 
city,  fhould,  if  he  thought  proper,  appoint  ten  com- 
miflioners  to  furvey,  and  diftribute  among  them, 
that  part  of  the  Samnite  and  Apulian  lands  which 
was  the  property  of  the  Roman  people.  For  this 
purpofe  were  appointed,  Publius  Servilius,  Ouintus 
Cascilius  Metellus,  Caius  and  Marcus  Servilius,  both 

furnamed 
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BOOK  furnamed  Geininus,  Lucius  niid  Aulus  Hoftilius 
XXXI.  Cato,  Publius  Villius  Tappulus,  Marcus  Fulvius 
^TT'''*^  Flaccus,  I'ublius  iElius  Paetus,  and  Quintus  Flami- 
DC "^01*  ^^^^'  -^^  ^^^^  iame  time,  Pablius  yEIuis  prefiding  at 
the  elcdion  of  confuls,  Publius  Sulpicius  Galba, 
and  Caius  Aurelius  Cotta,  were  elected.  Then 
were  chofen  praetors,  Quintus  Minucius  Rutus, 
Lucius  Furius  Purpureo,  Quintus  Fulvius  Gillo, 
Cneius  Sergius  Plancus.  The  Roman  (tage-games 
were  exhibited,  in  a  fumptuous  and  elegant  manner, 
by  the  curule  aediles,  Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus,  and 
Lucius  Quintius  Flamininus,  and  repeated  for  two 
days  ;  and  a  vafl  quantity  of  corn,  which  Scipio  had 
fent  from  Africa,  was  diitributed  bv  them  to  the 
people,  with  Uriel  impartiality,  and  general  fatisfac- 
tion,  at  the  rate  of  four  tfi/es  a  peck.  The  plebeian 
games  were  thrice  repeated  entire  by  the  plebeian 
sediles,  Lucius  xVpullius  Fullo,  and  Quintus  Minu- 
cius Rufus  ;  the  latter  of  whom  was,  trom  the  asdile- 
fhip,  eleifled  piDctor.  There  was  alfo  a  feafl;  of  Jove 
on  occafion  of  the  games. 

V  R.552.  V.  In  the  year  five  hundred  and  fifty-two  from 
B.C. 200.  the  building  of  the  city,  Publius  Sulpicius  Galba, 
and  Caius  Aurelius,  being  confuls,  within  a  few 
months  after  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  with  the 
Carthaginians,  war  began  againft  King  Philip.  This 
was  the  firll  bufmefs  introduced  by  the  conful,  Pub- 
lius Sulpicius,  on  the  ides  of  March,  the  day  on 
which,  in  thofe  times,  the  confuls  entered  into  office  ; 
and  the  fenate  decreed,  that  the  confuls  fhould  per- 
form facrifices  with  the  greater  victims,  to  fuch  gods 
as  they  fhould  judge  proper,  with  prayers  to  this 
purpofe,  —  that  "  the  bufmefs  which  the  fenate  and 
"  people  of  Rome  had  then  under  deliberation,  con- 
"  cerning  the  (late,  and  the  entering  on  a  new  war, 
"  might  be  attended  with  fuccefs  and  profperity  to 
the  Roman  people,  the  allies,  and  the  Latine  con- 
federacy ;"    and    that,    after    the    facrilices    and 

prayers 
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prayers,  they  fhould  confult  the  fenate  on  the  flate  BOOK 
of  public  affairs,  and  the  provinces.  At  this  time,  XXXI. 
very  opportunely  for  promoting  a  war,  the  letters  were  y"^?'''"**''^ 
brought  from  Marcus  AureHus  the  ambaffador,  and  b.c  200! 
Marcus  Valerius  Lgevinus,  proprsetor.  An  embaffy, 
likewife,  arrived  from  theAthenians,  to  acquaint  them, 
that  the  King  was  approaching  their  frontiers,  and  that 
in  a  Ihort  time,  not  only  their  lands,  but  their  city  alfo, 
muft  fall  into  his  hands,  unlefs  they  received  aid  from 
the  Romans.  When  the  confuls  had  made  their 
report,  that  the  facrifices  had  been  duly  performed, 
and  that  the  gods  had  accepted  their  prayers ;  that 
the  arufpices  had  declared  that  the  entrails  fhewed 
good  omens,  and  that  enlargement  of  territory,  vic- 
tory and  triumph  were  portended ;  the  letters  of 
Valerius  and  Aurelius  were  read,  and  audience  given 
to  the  ambaifadors  of  the  Athenians.  After  which, 
a  decree  of  the  fenate  was  pafled,  that  thanks  fhould 
be  given  to  their  allies,  becaufe,  though  long  folicited, 
they  had  not  been  prevailed  upon,  even  by  dread  of 
a  fiege,  to  depart  from  their  engagements.  With 
regard  to  fending  affiflance  to  them,  they  refolved, 
that  an  anfwer  fliould  be  given  as  foon  as  the  confuls 
fliould  have  caft  lots  for  the  provinces  ;  and  when 
the  conful,  to  whofe  lot  Macedonia  fell,  fliould  have 
propofed  to  the  people,  to  declare  war  againft  Philip, 
King  of  the  Macedonians. 

VI.  The  province  of  Macedonia  fell  by  lot  to 
Publius  Sulpicids ;  and  he  propofed  to  the  people  to 
declare,  "  that  they  chofe  and  ordered,  that  on  ac- 
"  count  of  the  injuries  and  hoftilities  committed 
"  againft  the  allies  of  the  Roman  people,  war  fhould 
"  be  proclaimed  againft  King  Philip,  and  the  Mace- 
"  donians  under  his  government."  The  province 
of  Italy  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  other  conful,  Aurelius. 
The  praetors  then  caft  lots :  to  Cneius  Sergius  Plancus 
fell  the  city  jurifdidion ;  to  Ouintus  Fulvius  Gillo, 
Sicilyj  to  Quintus  Minucius  Rufus,  Bruttiumj  and 

to 
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BOOK  to  Lucius  Furius  Purpurco,    Gaul.       At    the    firft 
XXXI.    tiicetini;  of  the  people,  the  propofal  concernimr  the 
YR^      '  Macedonian  war  was  rejefted  by  almoll  all  the  tribes. 
ji.C,2oo'.   Jl^his   was   occafioned  partly    by   the  people's    own 
inclinations,  who,  wearied  by  the  length  and  fcvcrity 
of  the   late  war,  longed   to  be  freed  from  toils  and 
dangers,  and  partly  by  Quintus  Ba;bius,  tribune  of 
the  people,  who,  purfuing    the  old  pradice  of  cri- 
minating the    patricians,  charged   them  with  multi- 
plying wars  one  after  another,  fo   that   the  people 
could   never   enjoy   peace.      This  proceeding   gave 
great  offence  to  the  patricians,  and  the  tribune  was 
fevercly  reprehended  in  the  fenate,  where  all  earnefflv 
recommended  it  to  the  conful,  to  call   a  new  ail'em- 
bly,  for  pafling   the  propofal  ;   to  rebuke  the  back- 
wardnefs  of  the  people,  and   to  prove  to  them  how 
highly  detrimental  and  diflionourable  it  would  be  to 
decline  engaging  in  that  war. 

VII.  The  conful  having  aflembled  the  people  ia 
the  field  of  Mars,  before  he  called  upon  the  centu- 
ries to  give  their  votes,  required  their  attention,  and 
addrelTed  them  thus  :  "Citizens,  you  feem  to  me  not 
"  to  underftand  that  the  queftion  before  you  is  not, 
"  whether  you  choofe  to    have  peace  or  war  ;  for 
"  Philip,    havhig    already     commenced     hoililities 
"  with   a  formidable  force,  both   on  land  and  fea, 
"  allows  you   not    that   option.     The    queilion   is, 
*'   Whether  you  choofe  to  tranfport  your  legions  to 
"   Macedonia,  or  to   fuller   the  enemy  to  come  into 
"  Italy  ?  How   important  the  difference  is  between 
"  thefe   two   cafes,  if  you  knea  it  not  before,  you 
"  have  fufficiently   learned  in  the  late  Punic   war. 
"  For  who   entertains   a  doubt,   but    if,  when   the 
"  Saguntines  were  befieged  and  implored  our  pro- 
"  te(^l:ion,  we  had  aflifted  them  with  vigour,  as  our 
"  fathers  did  the  Mamertines,  we  fhould  have  averted 
"  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  upon  Spain,  which,-  by 
''  our  dilatory  proceedings,  we  fufl'ered  to  our  ex- 

"   trcme 
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"  treme  lofs  to  fall  upon  Italy  ?  Nor  does  it  admit  BOOK 
"  a  doubt,  that  what  confined  this  fame  Philip  in    XXXI. 
"  Macedonia,  (after  he  had  entered  into  an  engage-  ^tT^' — ' 
"  ment   with   Hannibal,    by  ambaffadors   and    let-  ^^'n'llt' 
"  lers,   to  crofs  over  mto  Italy,)  was,    our  iendmg 
"  Lsevinus  with  a  fleet  to  carry  the  war  home   to 
"  him.     And  what  we  did  at  that  time,  when  we 
"  had  Hannibal  to  contend  with  in  Italy,  do  we  he- 
"  fitate  to  do  now,  after  Hannibal  has  been  expelled 
"  Italy,  and   the  Carthaginians  fubdued.     Suppofe 
"  for  an  inftant,  that  we  allow  the  King  to  experi- 
"  ence  the  fame  Inaftivity  on  our  part,  while  he  is 
"  taking  Athens,  as  Hannibal  found  while  he  was 
"  taking    Saguntum  :    it   will   not  be   in   the  fifth 
"  month,  as  the  Carthaginian  came  from  Saguntum, 
"  but  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  Macedonian  fets  fail 
"  from  Corinth,  that  he  will  arrive  in  Italy.    Perhaps 
"  you  may  not  confider  Philip  as  equal  to  Hannibal ; 
"  or   the   Macedonians  to  the  Carthaginians  :    cer- 
"  tainly,   however,  you  will  allow  him  equal  to  Pyr- 
"  rhus.  Equal,  do  I  fay  ?  what  a  vafl  fuperioiity  has 
"  the  one  man  over  the  other ;  the  one  nation  over 
"  the  other  ?  Epirus   ever  was,  and   is  at  this  day, 
"  deemed    but    an   inconiiderable  accefTion  to   the 
"  kingdom  of  Macedonia.      Philip    has  the  entire 
'  Peloponncfus   under  his    dominion,    even    Argos 
itfelf,  not    more  celebrated   for  its  antient  glory, 
"  than  for  the  death  of  Pyrrhus.     Now  compare  our 
"  fituation.     How  much  more  flourifliing  was  Italy 
"  when  Pyrrhus   attacked  it  ?   how    much   greater 
'^  its  ftrength,  polTeffing   fo   many  commanders,  fo 
"  many   armies,   which  the  Punic    war    afterwards 
"  confumed  .''  yet  was  he  able  to  give  it  a  violent 
*'  fhock,   and    advanced    victorious   almofl    to   the 
"  gates  of  Rome ;    and   not    the  Taren tines  only, 
''  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  tracl  of  Italy  which 
"  they  call  the  greater  Greece,  whom  you  may  fup- 
'^'  pofe  to  have  been  led  by  the  fimilarity  of  language 
"  and  name,  but  the  Lucanian,  the  Bruttian,  and 

"  the 
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the  Samnltc  revolted  from  us.     Do  you  believe 
that  thcfe  would   continue  quiet  and   laithtul,  if 
^^7~^       *■'  Philip  fliould    come  over   to   Italy,  becaufe  they 
B.c'^oo."  ''  continued    faithful   afterwards,    and     during    the 
'•  Punic  war?    Be  afl'ured  thofe  ftates  will  never  fail 
"  to  revolt  from  us,  except  when  there  is  no  one  to 
whom  they  can  go  over.     If  you  had  difapproved 
of  a  Roman  army  paffing  into  Africa,  you  would 
this  day  have   had    Hannibal  and   the  Carthagi- 
nians to  contend  with  in  Italy.     Let  Macedonia, 
"  rather  than  Italy,  be  the    feat  of  war.     Let  the 
"  cities  and    lands  of  the    enemy  be  wafted  with 
"  fire  and  fvvord.     We  have  already  found  by  expe- 
"  rience,  that  our  arms  are  more  powerful  and  more 
"  fuccefsful  abroad   than   at  home.     Go,  and  give 
"  your,^  voices,  with  the  bkfling  of  the  gods;  and 
"  what  the  fenate  have  voted,  do  you  ratify  by  your 
"  order.     This  refolution   is  recommended  to  you, 
"  not  only  by  your  conful,  but  even  by  the  immor- 
"  tal  gods  themfelves ;  who,  when  I  offered  facrifice, 
"  and  prayed  that  the  ifliie  of  this  war  might  be  hap- 
"  py  and  profperous  to  me  and  to  the  fenate,  to  you 
"  and  the   allies  and  Latine  confederates,    granted 
"  every  omen  of  fuccefs  and  happinefs." 

VIII.  After  this  fpeech  of  Sulpicius,  being  fent  to 
give  their  votes,  they  declared  for  the  war  as  he  had 
propofed.  On  which,  in  purfuance  of  a  decree  of  the 
fenate,  a  fupplication  for  three  days  was  proclaimed  by 
the  confuls  ;  and  prayers  were  offered  to  the  gods  at 
all  the  fhrines,  that  the  war  which  the  people  had 
ordered  againft  Philip  might  be  attended  with  fuccefs 
and  profperity.  The  conful  Sulpicius,  inquiring  of 
the  heralds,  whether  they  would  direct  the  declara- 
tion of  the  war  againft  King  Philip  to  be  made  to 
himfelf  in  perfon  ;  or  whether  it  would  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  publifli  it  in  the  neareft  garrifon,  within 
the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  they  anfwered,  that 
either   would   do.      The  conful   received   authority 

from 
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from  the  fenate  to  fend  any  perfon  whom  he  thought  BOOK 
proper,  not  being  a  fenator,  as  ambaflador,  to  de-  XXXI. 
nounce  war  againil  the  King.  They  then  proceeded  y'Ti~'^ 
to  arrange  the  armies  for  the  conluls  and  prastors.  b^C.  200*. 
The  confuls  were  ordered  to  levy  two  legions,  and 
to  difband  the  veteran  troops.  JSulpicius,  to  whom 
the  management  of  this  new  and  highly  important 
war  had  been  decreed,  was  allowed  permiflion  to 
carry  with  him  as  many  volunteers  as  he  could  pro- 
cure out  of  the  army  which  Publius  Scipio  had 
brought  home  from  Africa ;  but  he  was  not  era- 
powered  to  compel  any  veteran  foldier  to  attend  him. 
They  ordered  that  the  conful  fliould  give  to  the 
praetors,  Lucius  Furius  Purpureo,  and  Quintus 
Minucius  Rufus,  five  thoufand  of  the  allies  of  the 
Latine  confederacy;  with  which  forces  they  fhould 
hold,  one,  the  province  of  Gaul,  the  other,  Bruttium. 
Quintus  Fulvius  Gillo  was  ordered,  in  like  manner, 
to  (eleSt  out  of  the  army  which  Publius  iElius,  late 
conful,  had  commanded,  fuch  as  had  been  the 
,  fhorteft  time  in  the  fervice,  until  he  alfo  made  up  five 
thoufand  of  the  allies  and  Latine  confederates,  for 
guarding  his  province  of  Sicily.  To  Marcus  Vale- 
rius Falto,  who,  during  the  former  year,  had  held 
the  province  of  Campania,  as  praetor,  the  command 
was  continued  for  a  year ;  in  order  that  he  might  go 
over,  in  quality  of  proprsetor,  to  Sardinia,  and  choofe 
out  of  the  army  there  five  thoufand  of  the  allies  of 
the  Latine  confederacy,  who  alfo  had  been  the 
(hortefl  time  in  the  fervice.  The  confuls  were  at  the 
fame  time  ordered  to  levy  two  legions  for  the  city, 
which  might  be  fent  wherever  occafion  fhould  re- 
quire ;  as  there  were  many  ftates  in  Italy  infeded 
with  an  attachment  to  the  Carthaginians,  which  they 
had  formed  during  the  war,  and,  in  confequence, 
fweiling  with  refentment.  The  (late  was  to  employ 
during  that  year  fix  Roman  legioiMJ. 
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IX.    in  die  nildlt  of  tlie  preparations  for  war,  ani- 
balVaJors  came  from  King  Ptolemy,  with  the  follow- 
. .  ,    ^  ^    ing  mcllagc  :  —  that  "  the  Athenians  had  petitioned 
b!c  200.   "  ^^^^  ^"^g  ^o''  '^^^  againft  Pliilip  ;   but  that  ahhough 
"  they    were   their    common   alhes,    yet   the   King 
"  would  not,  without  the  direction  of  the  Roman 
people,  lend  either  fleet  or  army  into  Greece,  for 
the  purpofe  of  defending  or  attacking    any  per- 
fon.     1  hat  he  would  remain  quiet  in   his  king- 
dom, if  the  Romans   were   at   leifure  to  protect 
their  allies ;  or,  if  more  agreeable  to  them  to  be 
"  at  reft,  would   himfelf  fend    fuch  aid    as   fhould 
"  efFedually  fecure  Athens  againfl  Philip."     Thanks 
were  returned   to   the  King  by  the  fenate,  and   this 
anfwer :  that  "  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Roman 
people  to  protect  their  allies ;  that  if  they  fhould 
have  occafion  for  any  afliftance  towards  carrying 
on  the  war,  they  would  acquaint  the  King ;   and 
that  they  were  fully  fenfible,  that,  in  the  power  of 
"  his  kingdom,  their  ftate  had  a  fure  and  faithful 
"  refource."     Prefents  were  then,  by  order  of  the 
fenate,    fent  to  the  ambafl'adors,    of  five   thoufand 
qfes*  to  each.     While  the  confuls  were  employed  in 
levying  troops,  and  making  other  neceffary  prepara- 
tions,  the  people,    prone  to    religious  obfervances, 
efpecially  at  the  beginning  of  new  wars,  after  fup- 
plications  had  been  already  performed,  and  prayers 
ofiei'ed  up  at  all  the  fhrines,  left  any  thing  (liould  be 
omitted  that  had  ever  been  practifed,  ordered,  that 
the  conful  who  was  to  have  the  province  of  Mace- 
donia, fhould  vow  games,  and  a  prefent  to  Jove. 
Licinius,  the  chief  pontift,  occafioned  ibme  delay  in  the 
performance  of  it,  alledging,  that  "  he  could  not  pro- 
"  periy  frame  the  vow,  unlefs  the  money  to  difcharge 
it  were  fpecificd.    For  as  the  fum  to  be  named  could 
not  be  applied  to  the  ufes  of  the  war,  it  fliould  be 

*   :61.   2s.  id. 
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"  immediately  fet  apart,  and  not  to  be  intermixed  with  BOOK 

"  other  money  ;  and  that,  unlefs  this  were  done,  the    XXXI. 

"  vow  could  not  be  fulfilled.'*     Although  the  ob-  '^7T*'~~' 

jeftion,  and  the  perfon  who  propofed  it,  were  both  b'c  200! 

of  weight,  yet  the  conful  was  ordered    to   confult 

the   college   of  pontiffs,  whether   a  vow   could  not 

be  undertaken  without  fpecifying  the  amount  to  dif- 

charge  it  ?  The  pontiffs  determined,  that  it  could  ; 

and  that  it  would  be  even  more  in  order,  to  do  it  in 

that  way.      The   conful,  therefore,   repeating    after 

the  chief  pontiff,  made  the  vow  in  the  fame  words 

in  which  thofe  made  for  five  years  of  fafety  ufed  to 

be  expreffed ;  only  that  he  engaged  to  perform  the 

games,  and  make  the  offerings,  at  fuch  expence  as 

the  fenate  ffiould  direft  by  their  vote,  at  the  time 

when  the  vow  was  to  be  put  in  adl.     Before  this, 

the  great  games,  fo  often  vowed,  were  conilantly 

rated  at  a  certain  expence :  this  was  the  firft  time 

that  the  fum  was  not  fpecified. 

X.  While  every  one's  attention  was  turned  to 
the  Macedonian  war,  and  at  a  time  when  people 
apprehended  nothing  lefs,  a  fudden  account  was 
brought  of  an  inroad  made  by  the  Gauls.  The  In- 
fubrians,  Casnomanians  and  Boians,  having  been 
joined  by  the  Salyans,  Ilvatians,  and  other  Ligurian 
ftates,  and  putting  themfelves  under  the  command  of 
Hamilcar,  a  Carthaginian,  who,  having  been  in  the 
army  of  Hafdrubal,  had  remained  in  thofe  parts, 
had  fallen  upon  Placentia ;  and,  after  plundering 
the  city,  and,  in  their  rage,  burning  a  great  part 
of  it,  leaving  fcarcely  two  thoufand  men  among  the 
flames  and  ruins,  paffed  the  Po,  and  advanced  to 
plunder  Cremona.  The  news  of  the  calamity,  which 
had  fallen  on  a  city  in  their  neighbourhood,  having 
reached  thither,  the  inhabitants  had  time  to  fhut 
their  gates,  and  place  guards  on  the  walls,  that  they 
might,  at  leaft,  try  the  event  of  a  fiege,  and  fend  mef- 

R  2  fengers 
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BOOK  fengers  to  the  Roman  praetor.  Lucius FuiIusPurpureo, 
XXXI.    whohad  then  thecoimnand  ot  theprovince,had,  inpur- 
Y  u*  -^    fuance  of  the  decree  of  the  fenate,  diibanded  the  army, 
b!c.2oo.  excepting  five  thoufand  of  the  allies   and  Latine  con- 
federates ;  and  had  halted,  with  thefe  troops,  in  the 
neareft   diftridl  of  the    province  about   ^riininum. 
He  immediately  informed  the  fenate,  by  letter,   of 
the  fubfifling  tumult.     That,    "  of  the  two  colonies 
"  which    had   efcaped   the   general    wreck   in  the 
*'  dreadful  (form  of  the  Punic  war,  one  was  taken 
and  facked  by  the  prefent  enemy,  and  the  other 
befieged.     Nor  was  his  army  capable  of  afford- 
ing  fufficient   protection   to  the   diftrefled    colo- 
nics, unlefs  he  chofe  to  expofe  five  thoufand  allies 
to  be  flaughtered  by  forty  thoufand  invaders  (for 
fo   many  there  were  in   arms)  ;   and  by  fuch  a 
"  lofs,  on  his  fide,  to  augment  their  courage,  al- 
ready  elated  on  having  deftroyed   one    Roman 
colony." 


il 
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XI.  On  reading  this  letter  it  was  decreed,  that  the 
conful  Aurehus  fhould  order  the  army  which  he  had 
appointed  to  affemble  on  a  certain  day  in  Etruria, 
to  attend  him  on  the  fame  day  at  Ariminum  ;  and 
ihould  either  go  in  perfon,  if  the  public  bufmefs 
would  permit,  to  fupprefs  the  tumult  of  the  Gauls, 
or  write  to  the  praetor  Lucius  Furius,  that,  as  foon  as 
the  legions  from  Etruria  came  to  him,  he  fhould  fend 
live  thoufand  of  the  allies  to  guard  that  place  in 
the  mean  time,  and  ihould  himfelf  proceed  to  re- 
lieve the  colony  from  the  fiege.  It  was  alfo  de- 
creed, that  ambafladors  fhould  be  fent  to  Carthage, 
and  alfo  into  Numidia  to  Mafmifla  :  to  Carthage,  to 
tell  that  people  that  "  their  countryman,  Hamilcar, 
*'  having  been  left  in  Gaul,  (either  with  a  part  of 
**  the  army  formerly  commanded  by  Hafdrubal,  or 
*'  with  that  of  Mago  —  they  did  not  with  certainty 

know  which,)  was  waging'  war,  contrary  to  the 
8  "  treaty. 
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treaty.  That  he  had  raifed  forces  from  among  BOOK 
"  the  Gauls  and  Ligurians,  and  perfuaded  them  to  XXXI. 
"  take  arms  againfl  Rome.  That,  if  they  chofe  a  -f^  '"T' 
"  continuance  of  peace,  they  mufl  recall  him,  and  b*C.  200! 
"  give  him  up  to  the  Roman  people.'*  They  were 
ordered  at  the  fame  to  tell  them,  that  "  all  the  de- 
ferters  had  not  been  produced  ;  that  a  great  part  of 
them  were  faid  to  appear  openly  in  Carthage, 
who  ought  to  be  fought  after,  and  furrendered 
according  to  the  treaty.'*  This  was  the  meffage 
they  were  to  deliver  to  the  Carthaginians.  To 
MafmifTa,  they  were  charged  with  congratulations, 
on  his  "  having  not  only  recovered  the  kingdom  of 
*'  his  father,  but  enlarged  it  by  the  acquifition  of 
*'  the  moft  flourifhing  part  of  Syphax's  territories." 
They  were  ordered  alfo  to  acquaint  him,  that  "  the 
Romans  had  entered  into  a  war  againft  Philip,  be- 
caufe  he  had  given  aid  to  the  Carthaginians,  while, 
by  the  injuries  which  he  offered  to  the  allies  of  the 
Roman  people,  he  had  obliged  them  to  fend  fleets 
"  and  armies  into  Greece,  at  a  time  when  the  flames 
of  war  fpread  over  all  Italy  ;  and  that  by  thus 
making  them  feparate  their  forces,  had  been  the 
principal  caufe  of  their  being  fo  late  in  pafling  over 
"  to  Africa :  and  to  requeft  him  to  fend  feme  Numi- 
"  dian  horfemen  to  alTift  in  that  war."  Ample  pre- 
fents  were  given  them  to  be  carried  to  the  King  :  vafes 
of  gold  and  filver,  a  purple  robe,  and  a  tunic  adorned 
with  palms  of  purple,  an  ivory  fceptre,  and  a  robe  of 
flate,  with  a  curule  chair.  They  were  alfo  dire(5ted 
to  affure  him,  that  if  he  deemed  any  thing  farther 
requifite  to  confirm  and  enlarge  his  kingdom,  the 
Roman  people,  in  return  for  his  good  fervices, 
would  exert  their  utmoft  zeal  to-effedl  it.  At  this 
time,  too,  the  fenate  was  addrefled  by  ambaifadors 
from  Vermina,  fon  of  Syphax,  apologizing  for  his 
miftaken  condud,  on  account  of  his  youth  and  want 
of  judgment,   and  throwing  all  the  blame  on  the 
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BOOK  deceitful  policy  of"  the  Carthaginians  :  adding,  that 
XXXI.  "  as  MaliiiilVa  had  irom  an  cucniy  become  a  friend 
h"J?^  ^  *'  to  the  Romans,  fo  Vennina  would  alfo  ufp  his 
B.'c.2oo*  "  ^^^  endeavours  that  he  fhould  not  be  outdone 
"  in  ortices  of  friendfliip  10  the  Roman  people, 
"  either  by  MafinifTa,  or  by  any  other  ;  and  re- 
"  quelling  that  he  might  reeeivc  from  the  fenate, 
"  the  title  of  king,  friend  and  ally."  The  anfwer 
given  to  thefe  ambafladors  was,  that  "  not  only 
"  his  father  Syphax,  from  a  friend  and  ally,  had 
"  on  a  fudden,  without  any  reafon,  become  an 
"  enemy  to  the  Roman  people,  but  that  he  himfelf 
"  had  made  his  firfl  efl'ay  of  manhood  in  bearing 
"  arms  againfl  them.  He  muft,  therefore,  fue  to 
*'  the  Roman  people  for  peace,  before  he  could  ex- 
"  pe6t  to  be  acknowledged  king,  ally,  and  friend  ; 
"  that  it  was  the  practice  of  that  people  to  bellow 
"  the  honour  of  fuch  title,  in  return  for  great  fer- 
"  vices  performed  by  kings  towards  them  ;  that  the 
*'  Roman  ambafladors  would  foon  be  in  Africa,  to 
"  whom  the  fenate  would  give  inflruclions  to  regu- 
"  late  conditions  of  peace  with  Vermina,  as  he  ftiould 
"  fubmit  the  terms  entirely  to  the  will  of  the  Roman 
"  people;  and  that,  if  he  wilhed  that  any  thing 
"  lliould  be  added,  left  out,  or  altered,  he  mult 
"  make  a  fecond  application  to  the  fenate."  The 
ambafladors  fent  to  Africa  on  thofe  affairs,  were 
Caius  Terentius  Varro,  Publius  Lucretius,  and 
Cneius  Odlavius,  each  of  whom  had  a  quinquereme 
afligned  him. 

XII.  A  letter  was  then  read  in  the  fenate,  from 
Quintus  Minucius,  the  praetor,  who  held  the  pro- 
vince of  Bruttium,  that  "  the  money  had  been 
"  privately  carried  off  by  night  out  of  the  treafury 
"  of  Proferpine  at  Locri  ;  and  that  there  were  no 
"  traces  which  could  direct  to  the  difcovery  of  the 
"  guilty  perfons."     The  fenate  was  highly  incenfed 
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at  finding  that  the  praftice  of  faciilege  continued, 
and  that  even  the  fate  of  Pleminius,  an  example  fo 
recent  and  fo  confpicuous  both  of  the  guilt  and  of  y  j^ 
the  punifhnient,  did  not  deter  from  it.  They  B.'c.ico! 
ordered  the  conful,  Cneius  Aurelius,  to  fignify  to 
the  prastor  in  Bruttium,  that  "  it  was  the  pleafure 
of  the  fenate,  that  an  inquiry  be  made  concerning 
the  robbery  of  the  treafury,  according  to  the  me- 
thod ufed  by  Marcus  Pomponius,  prsetor,  three 
years  before  ;  that  the  money  which  could  be 
difcovered  fhould  be  reftored,  and  any  deficiency 
be  made  up  ;  and  that,  if  he  thought  proper, 
atonements  fliould  be  made  for  the  purpofe  of  ex- 
piating the  violation  of  the  temple,  in  the  manner 
formerly  prefcribed  by  the  pontiffs.'*  At  the  fame 
time,  alfo,  accounts  were  brought  of  many  prodi- 
gies happening  in  feveral  places.  It  was  faid,  that  in 
Lucania  the  iky  had  been  feen  in  a  blaze ;  that  at 
Privernum,  in  clear  weather,  the  fun  had  been  of  a 
red  colour  during  a  whole  day  ;  that  atLanuvium,  in 
the  temple  of  Juno  Sofpita,  a  very  loud  buflling  noife 
had  been  heard  in  the  night.  Befides,  monftrous 
births  of  animals  were  related  to  have  occurred  in 
many  places  :  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  an  in- 
fant was  born  whofe  fex  could  not  be  diftinguifhed  ; 
and  another  was  found  fixteen  years  old,  whofe  fex  alfo 
was  doubtful.  At  Frufmo  a  lamb  was  born  with  a 
fwine's  head  ;  at  Sinueffa,  a  pig  with  a  human  head  ; 
and  in  Lucania,  in  the  land  belonging  to  the  flate, 
a  foal  with  five  feet.  All  thefe  were  confidered  as 
horrid  and  abominable,  and  as  if  nature  were  ftraying 
from  her  courfe  in  confounding  the  different  fpecies. 
Above  all,  the  people  were  particularly  fhocked  at 
the  hermaphrodites,  which  were  ordered  to  be  im- 
mediately thrown  into  the  fea,  as  had  been  lately 
done  with  a  production  of  the  fame  monflrous  kind, 
in  the  confulate  of  Caius  Claudius  and  Marcus  Li- 
vius.     Not  fatisfied  with  this,  they  ordered  the  de- 
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BOOK  cemvirs    to    infpcdt    the   books    in    regard    of    that 
XXXI.    prodigy  ;  and   tlic  decemvirs,    from   the  booLs,  di- 
It^-^"*"^  re£led  the  fame  rehcrious  ceremonies  wliich  had  been 
B  C^oo"  performed   on  an  occafion  ot  the  lame  kind.     They 
ordered,  befidcs,  an  hymn  to  be  lung  through  the 
city  by  thrice  nine  virgins,    and   an   offering   to  be 
made  to  Imperial  Juno.     The  conful,  Caius  Aurelius, 
took  care  that  all  thefe  matters  were  performed  ac- 
cording to  the  diredion    of  the   decemvirs.      The 
hymn  was  compofed  by  Publius  Licinius  Tegula,  as  a 
fimilar  one  had  been,  in  the  memory  of  their  fathers, 
by  Livius. 

XIII.  AH  religious  fcruples  were  fully  removed  by 
expiations  ;  at  Locri,  too,  the  ailair  of  the  facrilege  had 
been  thoroughly  inveftigated  by  Quintus  INIinucius, 
and  rhe  money  replaced  in  the  treafuiy  out  of  the 
eft'eds  of  the  guilty.  When  the  confuls  wiflied  to  fet 
out  to  their  provinces,  a  number  ot  private  perfons,  to 
whom  the  third  payment  became  due,  that  year,  of  the 
miMicy  which  they  iiad  lent  to  the  public  in  the  confu- 
iate  of  Marcus  Valerius  and  Marcus  Claudius,  applied 
to  the  fenate.  The  confuls,  ho  ever,  having  declared 
that  the  treafury  being  Icarceiy  fulficient  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  new  war,  in  which  a  great  fleet  and  great 
armies  muft  be  employed,  there  were  no  means  of 
paying  them  at  prefent.  The  ienate  could  not  avoid 
being  affected  by  their  complamts.  in  which  they  al- 
leged that  "  if  the  itate  intended  to  ufc,  for  the  pur- 
*'  pofes  of  the  Macedonian  war,  the  money  which  had 
"  been  lent  for  the  Punic  war,  as  one  war  conllantly 
*'  arofe  after  another,  what  would  be  the  iflue,  but 
that,  in  return  for  their  kind  afliftance  to  the  pubHc, 
their  property  would  be  confilc.ited,  as  if  they 
had  been  guilty  of  fome  crime  ?"  The  demands 
of  the  private  creditors  being  equitable,  and  the 
ftate  being  in  no  capacity  of  difcharging  the  debt, 
they  determined  to  puifue  a  middle  courfe  between 
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equity  and  convenience  ;  and  accordingly  they  de-  BOOK 
creed,   that  "whereas   many    of  them   mentioned,    XXXI. 
"  that  lands  were  frequently  expofed   to  fale,  and  y  r  j- 
"  that  they  themfelves  wifhed  to  become  purchafers  :  B.C.  200.* 
"  they  fhould,  therefore,  have   liberty   to   purchafe 
"  any  belonging  to  the  public,  and  which  lay  within 
"  fifty  miles  of  the  city.     That  the  confuls  Ihould 
"  make  a  valuation  of  thefe,  and  impofe  on  each 
**  acre  a  quit-rent  of  one  as,  as  an  acknowledgment 
that  the  land  was  the  property  of  the  public,  in 
order  that  when  the  people  Ihould  become  able  to 
pay,  if  any  one  chofe  rather  to  have  the  money 
than  the  land,  he  might  reflore  it.'*     The  private 
creditors  accepted  the  terms  with  joy  ;  and  that  land 
was  called  Trientius  and  Tabulius,  becaufe  it  was 
given  in  lieu  of  the  third  part  of  their  money. 

XIV.  Publius  Sulpicius,  after  making  his  vows 
in  the  Capitol,  fet  out  from  the  city  in  his  robes  of 
war,  attended  by  his  liclors,  and  arrived  at  Brundu- 
fmm  ;  where,  having  formed  into  legions  the  vete- 
ran foldiers  of  the  African  army  who  were  willing  to 
follow  him,  and  chofen  his  number  of  fliips  out  of 
the  fleet  of  the  late  conful,  Cornelius,  he  fet  fail, 
and  next  day  arrived  in  Macedonia.  There  he  was 
met  by  ambalTadors  from  the  Athenians,  entreating 
him  to  relieve  their  city  from  the  fiege.  Imme- 
diately, Caius  Claudius  Centho  was  difpatched  to 
Athens,  with  twenty  fhips  of  war,  and  a  fmall  body 
of  land  forces.  For  it  was  not  the  King  himfelf 
who  carried  on  the  fiege  of  Athens ;  he  was  at  that 
time  intently  occupied  in  befieging  Abydus,  after 
having  tried  his  ftrength  at  fea  againfl  Attains,  and 
againft  the  Rhodians,  without  meeting  fuccefs  in 
either  engagement.  But,  befides  the  natural  pre- 
fumptuoufnefs  of  his  temper,  he  acquired  confi- 
dence from  a  treaty  which  he  had  formed  with 
Antiochus,  King  of  Syria,  in  which  they  had 
divided  the  wealth   of    Egypt   between  them ;    an 

objed 
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BOOK  objc6t  which,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Ptolemy, 
XXXI.    they  were  both   eager  to   fecure.     As  to  the  Athe- 
^^'^      '  nians,  ihcy  had  entangled   thcmfelvcs  in  a  war  with 
BX.2CO.  ^''^'''P  ^'^   too    trifling   an    occafion,   and   at  a  time 
when  they  retained  nothing  of  tlieir  ancient  dignity 
but  pride.     During  the  celebration  of  the  myfleries, 
two  young  men  of  y\carnania,  who  were  not  initiated, 
unapprifed  of  its  being  an  offence   again fl:  religion, 
entered  the  temple  of  Ceres  along  with  the  reft  of 
the  crowd  :  their   difcourl'e  quickly  betrayed  them, 
by  their  alking  quellions  which  difcovered  their  igno- 
rance ;  whereupon,  being  carried  before   the  prefi- 
dents  of  the  temple,  although   it   was   evident   that 
they  went  in  through  miltake,  yet  they  were  put  to 
death,  as  if  for  an  heinous  crime.     The  Acarnanian 
nation  made  couiplaint  to  Philip  of  this  barbarous 
and  hollile  act,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  grant  them 
fome  aid  of  Macedonian  foldiers,  and  to  allow  them 
to  make  war  on  the  Athenians.     At  firll  this  aruiv, 
aiter    ravaging   the    lands   of  Attica   with  fire    and 
fword,  retired  to  Acarnania  with  bootv  of  all  kinds. 
This  was  the  firfl  provocation  to  hodilities.     The 
Athenians  afterwards,  on  their  fide,  entered  into  a 
regular  war,  and  proclaimed  it  by  order  of  the  ftate. 
For  King  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians,  having  come  to 
-^gina   in  purfuit  of  Philip,    who  was  retiring  to 
Macedonia,   the  King  croUed  over  to  Piraseus,  for 
the  purpofe  of  renewing  and  ftrengthening  the  alli- 
ance between  him  and  the  Athenians.     On  entering 
the  city,  he  was  received  by  the  whole  inhabitants, 
who  poured  forth  with  their  wives  and  children  to 
meet  him  ;    by   the  priells,  with  their  emblems  of 
religion  ;  and  in  a  manner  by  the  gods  themfelves, 
called  forth  from  their  abodes, 

XV.  Immediately  the  people  were  fummoned  to 
an  affembly,  that  the  King  might  treat  with  them 
in  perfon  on  fuch  fubjeds  as  he  chofe;  but  after- 
wards it  was  judged  more  fuitable  to  his  dignity   to 
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explain  his  fentiments  in  writing,  than,  being  prefent,  BOOK 
to  be  forced  to  blufh,  either  at  the  recital  of  his  ex-  XXXI. 
traordinary  favours  to  the  ftate,  or  at  the  immo-  ^y~R.  -  ' 
derate  applaufe  of  the  multitude,  which  would  over-  b!c.2oo'. 
whelm  his  modefty  with  acclamations,  and  other 
figns  of  approbation.  In  the  letter  which  he  fent, 
and  which  was  read  to  the  aflfembly,  was  contained, 
firft,  a  recapitulation  of  the  feveral  a6ts  of  kindnefs 
which  he  had  fliewn  to  the  Athenian  ftate,  as  his  ally  ; 
then,  of  the  adliens  which  he  had  performed  againll: 
Philip  ;  and  laftly,  an  exhortation  to  "  enter  imme- 
diately on  the  war  ;  while  they  had  him  (Atta- 
ins), the  Rhodians,  and  the  Romans  alfo  to  alTift 
them  ;"  not  omitting  to  warn  them,  that  "  if 
they  were  backward  now,  they  would  hereafter 
wifli,  in  vain,  for  the  opportunity  which  they  neg- 
*'  lefted.*'  I'hey  then  gave  audience  to  the  ambaf- 
fadors  of  the  Rhodians,  to  whom  they  were  under  a 
recent  obligation  for  having  retaken,  and  fent  home, 
four  of  their  fliips  of  war,  which  had  been  lately 
feized  by  the  Macedonians.  War  was  determined 
upon  againft  Philip  with  univerfal  confent.  Un- 
bounded honours  were  conferred  on  King  Attalus, 
and  then  on  the  Rhodians.  At  that  time,  mention 
was  made  of  adding  a  tribe,  which  they  were  to  call 
Attalis,  to  the  ten  ancient  tribes ;  the  Rhodian  ftate 
was  prefented  with  a  golden  crown,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  its  bravery,  and  the  inhabitants  with  the 
freedom  of  Athens,  in  like  manner  as  Rhodes  had 
formerly  honoured  that  people.  After  this,  King 
Attalus  returned  to  jJEgina,  where  his  fleet  lay. 
From  j$!gina,  the  Rhodians  failed  to  Cia,  and  thence 
to  Rhodes,  fteering  their  courfe  among  the  iflands, 
all  of  which  they  brought  to  join  in  the  alliance,  ex- 
cept Andros,  Paros,  and  Cythnus,  which  were  held 
by  Macedonian  garrifons.  Attalus,  having  fent 
meflengers  to  ^tolia,  and  expeding  ambaflkdors  from 
thence,  was  detained  atiEgina,  for  fortie  time,  in  a  ftate 

of 
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BOOK  "f  InacHon  ;  failing  alfo  in  his  endeavours  to  excife 

XXXI.    the  yKtoHans  to  arms,  for  tliey  were  rejoiced  at  hav- 

'^"'"■^'■"^  ing  made  j>eace  with  Macedon  on  any  terms.     Had 

B  C  200.  -^^ff'^'us   and   the  Rhodians  prelTed  Phihp  vigoroufly, 

they  might  have  acquired  the  illuflrious  title  of  the 

deliverers  of  Greece,  but  by  fujfering  him  to  pafs 

over   again    into    Hellefpontus,    and    to    ftrengthen 

himfelf  by  feizing  the  advantageous  ports  in  Greece, 

they  increafed  the  difliculties  ot  the  war,  and  yielded 

up  to  the    Romans  the   glory  of  having  conducted 

and  fmiflied  it. 

XVI.  Philip  a£ted  with  a  Ipirit  more  becoming 
a  king  ;  for,  though  he  had  found  himfelf  unequal  to 
the  forces  of  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians,  yet  he  was 
not  difmayed,  even  by  the  profpect  of  an  approach- 
ing war  with  the  Romans.  Sending  Philocles,  one 
of  his  generals,  with  two  thoufand  foot  and  two 
hundred  horfe,  to  ravage  the  lands  of  the  Athenians, 
lie  gave  the  command  of  his  fleet  to  Heraclidcs, 
wiih  orders  to  fail  to  Maronea,  and  marched  thither 
himfelf  by  land,  with  two  thoufand  foot,  lightly 
equipped,  and  two  hundred  horfe.  Maronea  he  took 
at  the  firft  alTault ;  and,  afterwards,  with  a  good  deal 
of  trouble,  got  pofTeflion  of  j'iinus,  which  was  at  laft 
betrayed  to  him  by  Ganymede,  who  commanded 
there  for  Ptolemy.  He  then  feized  on  other  forts, 
Cypfelus,  Dorifcos,  and  Serrheus  ;  and,  advancing 
from  thence  to  the  Cherfonefus,  received  Elaeus  and 
Allopeconnefus,  which  were  furrendered  by  the  in- 
habitants. Callipolis  alfo,  and  Madytos,  were  given 
up  to  him,  with  feveral  forts  of  but  little  con- 
fequence.  The  people  of  Abydus  fhut  their  gates 
againfl  him,  not  fuffering  even  his  ambaffadors  to 
enter  the  place.  The  fiege  of  this  city  detained 
Philip  a  long  time  ;  and  it  might  have  been  relieved, 
if  Attalus  and   the    Rhodians  had  aded  with  any 

vigour. 
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vigour.     The  King  fent  only  three  hundred  men  for  BOOK 
a  garrifon,  and  the  Rhodians  one  quadrireme  from    XXXI. 
their  fleet,  ahhough  it  was  lying  idle  at  Tenedos :  y.r.^cz. 
and  afterwards,  when  the  befieged  could  with  diffi-  B.C.  200'. 
culty  hold  out  any'  longer,  Attalus,  going  over  in 
perfon,  did  nothing  more  than  Ihew  them  fome  hope 
of  relief  being  near,  giving  not  any  real  afliflance 
to  thefe  his  allies  either  by  land  or  fea. 

XVII.  At  firfl;  the  people  of  Abydus,  by  means 
of  engines  placed   along  the  walls,  not  only  pre- 
vented  the   approaches  by  land,  but  annoyed  the 
enemy's  fhips  in  their  ftation.     Afterwards  a  part 
of  the  wall  being  thrown  down,  and  the  affailants 
having  penetrated,  by  mines,  to  an  inner  wall,  which 
had    been    haftily  raifed  to  oppofe   their  entrance, 
the  befieged  fent  ambaffadors  to  the  King  to  treat  of 
terms  of  capitulation.     They  demanded   permilHon 
to  fend   away  the  Rhodian   quadrireme,  with  the 
crew,   and  the  troops  of  Attalus   in  the  garrifon; 
and   that   they  themfelves   might  depart  from    the 
city,  each   with  one  fuit  of  apparel ;    but  Philip's 
anfwer  afforded  no  hopes  of  accommodation,  unlefs 
they   furrendered   at   difcretion.      When    this    was 
reported   by   their   ambaffadors,    it   fo   exafperated 
them,  roufmg   at  the   fame  time  their  indignation 
and  defpair,  that,  feized  with  the  fame  kind  of  fury 
which  had  poffeffed  the  Saguntines,  they  ordered 
all   the  matrons   to   be   Ihut   up  in  the  temple  of 
Diana,  and  the  free-born  youths  and  virgins,  and 
even  the  infants  with  their  nurfes,  in  the  place  of 
exercife ;   the  gold  and  filver  to  be  carried  into  the 
Forum  ;  their  valuable  garments  to  be  put  on  board 
the  Rhodian  fhip,  and  another  from  Cyzicum,  which 
lay  in  the  harbour ;  the  priefls  and  vidfims  to  be  ' 

brought,  and  altars  to  be  ereded  in  the  midft. 
There  they  appointed  a  felecl  number,  who,  as  foon 
as  they  fhould  fee  the  army  of  their  friends  cut  off  in 
defending  the  breach,  were  inftantly  to  flay  their 

wives 
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BOOK  wives  and  children ;  to  throw  into  tlic  fca  the  gold, 
XXXI.    filver,  and  apparel  that  was  on  board  the  fhips,  and 
Y  o '       '  to  fet  fire  to  the  buildings,  public  and  private  :  and 
B.C.200.  ^°  ^^^^  performance  of  this  deed  they  were  bound  by 
an  oath,  the  pricds  repeating  before  them  the  verfes 
of  execration.     Thofe  who  were  of  an  age  capable 
of   fighting  then   fwore  to  continue   the  battle   till 
they    fell,    unlefs   victorious.     Thefe,    regardful   of 
the  gods  by  whom  they  had  fworn,  maintained  their 
ground  with  fuch  obltinacy,  that  although  the  night 
would  foon  have  put  a  Hop  to  the  fight,  yet  the 
King,  terrified  by  their  fury,  firfl  drew  off  his  forces. 
The  chief  inhabitants,  to  whom  the  more  fhocking 
part  of  the  plan  had   been  given  in  charge,  feeing 
that  few   furvived  the   battle,  and   that   thefe  were 
exhaulled  by  fatigue  and  wounds,  fent   the  priefts 
(having  their  heads  bound  with  the  fillets  of  fup- 
pliants),  at  the  dawn  of  the  next  day,  to  furrender 
the  city  to  Philip. 

XVIII.  Before  the  furrender,  one  of  the  Roman 
ambaffadors  who  had  been  fent  to  Alexandria,  Mar- 
cus iEmilius,  being  the  youngeft  of  them,  in  purfu- 
ance  of  a  refolution   which  the   three   had  jointly 
formed,  on  hearing  of  the  prefent  fiege,  came  to 
Philip,  and  complained  of  his  having  made  war  on 
Attains  and  the  Rhodians ;  and  particularly  of  the 
attack  on  Abydus,  in  which  he  was  then  employed  : 
and  on  Philip's  faying  that  he  had  been  forced  into 
the  war  by  Attains  and  the  Rhodians  commencing 
hoftiiities  againfl  him,  —  "  Did  the  people  of  Abydus, 
"  too,"    iaid    he,    "  commence    hoftiiities    againfl 
"  you  ?"    To  him,  who  was  unaccuftomed  to  hear 
truth,    this    language    feemed    too  arrogant  to    be 
'  ufed  to  a  king,  and  he  anlvvered,  —  "  Your  youth, 

"  the  beauty  of  your  form,  and,  above  all,  the 
"  name  of  Roman,  render  you  too  prefump- 
"  tuous.  However,  my  firfl  defire  is,  that  you 
"  would    obferve    the    treaties,    and    continue    in 

"  peace 
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"  peace  with  me  ;    but  if   you    begin  an   attack,  BOOK 
"  I  am,  on   my   part,   determined    to    prove  that    XXXI, 
"  the  kingdom,  and  name,  of  the  Macedonians  is  "^TT"     ^ 
"  not  lefs  formidable  in  war  than  that  of  the   Ro-  g*  c.200! 
"  mans."     Having  difmiffed  the  ambafladors  in  this 
manner,  Philip  got  poiTeffion  of  the  gold  and  filver 
which  had  been  thrown  together  in  a  heap,  but  was 
difappointed  of  his  booty  with  refped  to   prifoners  : 
for  fuch  violent  frenzy  had  feized  the  multitude,  that, 
on  a  fudden,  taking  up  a  perfuafion  that  they  were 
guilty  of  treachery  towards  thofe  who  had  fallen  in 
the  battle,  and  upbraiding  one  another  with  perjury, 
efpecially  the  priefls,  who  would  furrender  alive  to 
the  enemy  thofe  perfons  whom  they  themfelves  had 
devoted,  they   all   at    once    ran   different   ways   to 
put   their  wives  and  children  to  death  ;  and  then 
they  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives  by  every  poffi- 
ble  method.     The  King,  aftonifhed  at  their  mad- 
nefs,    reftrained   the   violence  of  his   foldiers,  and 
faid,  that  "  he  would  allow  the  people  of  Abydus 
three  days  to  die  in  ;'*  and,  during  this  fpace,  the 
vanquifhed  perpetrated  more  deeds   of  cruelty  on 
themfelves,  than  the  enraged  conquerors  would  have 
committed  ;  nor  did  any  one  of  them  come  into  the 
enemy's  hands  alive,  except  fuch  as  were  in  chains, 
or  under  fome  other  infuperable  reftraint.     Philip, 
leaving    a    garrifon    in    Abydus,    returned    to    his 
kingdom ;    and,   juft   when    he   had   been    encou- 
raged by  the  deftrudtion  of  the  people  of  Abydus, 
to  proceed  in  the  war  againft  Rome,  as  Hannibal 
had  been  by  the  deftrudion  of  Saguntum,  he  was 
met  by  couriers  with  intelligence,  that  the  conful 
Was  already  in  Epyrus,  and   had   drawn   his   land 
forces  to  Apollonia,  and  his  fleet  to  Corcyra,  into 
winter-quarters.  > 

XIX.    In  the   mean-time,   the  ambajQTadors  who 
had  been  fent  into  Africa,  on  the  affair  of  Hamil- 

car. 
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BOOK  car,  the  leader  of  the  Gallic  army,  received  from 
XXXI.  the  Carthaginians  this  anfwer :  that  "  it  was  not  in 
y  j7'~  7'  "  tl^eir  power  to  do  more  than  to  inflict  on  him  the 
B.C.  ioo.  "  P"-iiflii^ent  of  exile,  and  to  confifcatc  his  efteds  : 
"  that  they  had  delivered  up  all  the  deferters  and 
"  fugitives,  whom,  on  a  diligent  inquiry,  they  had 
"  been  able  to  difcover,  and  would  fend  ambaflh- 
"  dors  to  Rome,  to  fatisfy  the  fenate  on  that  head." 
They  fent  two  hundred  thoufand  meafures  of  wheat 
to  Rome,  and  the  fame  quantity  to  the  army  in 
Macedonia.  From  thence  the  ambafladors  proceeded 
into  Numidia,  to  the  kings  ;  delivered  to  MafmilTa 
the  prefents  and  the  meifage  according  their  in- 
ilruclions,  and  out  of  two  thoufand  Numidian  horfe- 
men,  which  he  offered,  accepted  one  thoufand.  Mafi- 
nilfa  fuperintended  in  perfon  the  embarkation  of 
thefe,  and  fent  them,  with  two  hundred  thoufand 
meafures  of  wheat,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  barley, 
into  Macedonia.  The  third  commiHion  which  they  had 
to  execute  was  with  Vermina.  He  advanced  to  meet 
them,  as  far  as  the  utmofl  limits  of  his  kingdom, 
and  left  it  to  themfelves  to  prefcribe  fuch  conditions 
of  peace  as  they  thought  proper,  declaring,  that 
*'  he  fhould  confider  any  peace  with  the  Roman 
"  people  as  juft  and  advantageous.*'  The  terms 
were  then  fettled,  and  he  was  ordered  to  fend  ambaf- 
fadors  to  Rome  to  procure  a  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

XX.  About  the  fame  time,  Lucius  Cornelius 
Lentulus,  proconful,  came  home  from  Spain  ;  and 
having  laid  before  the  fenate  an  account  of  his  brave 
and  fuccefstul  conduft,  during  the  courfe  of  many 
years,  demanded  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  city  in  triumph.  The  fenate,  on  this,  gave  their 
opinion,  that  "  his  fervices  were,  indeed,  deferving 
*'  of  a  triumph  ;  but  that  they  had  no  precedent 
"  left  them  by  their  anceflors,  of  any  perfon  enjoy- 
"  ing  a  triumph,  who  was  not,  at  the  time  of  per- 

"  forming 
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**  forming   the  fervice,   on   account   of  which    he  BOOK 
"  claimed  that  honour,  either  di6lator,  conful,   or    XXXI. 
"  praetor ;  that  he  had  held  the  province  of  Spain  -^TT"'      ' 
"  in  quality  of  proconful,  and    not    of  conful,   or  b!c.*2oo* 
"  pr^tor."     They    determined,    however,    that    he 
might  enter  the  city  in  ovation.     Againft  this,  Ti- 
berius  Sempronius  Longus,  tribune  of  the  people, 
protefled,  alleging,  that  fuch  proceedings  would  be 
no  lefs  unprecedented,  and  contrary  to  the  praftice 
of  their  anceftors,  than  the  other ;    but,  overcome 
at  length  by  the  unanimous  defire  of  the  fenate,   the 
tribune  withdrew  his  oppofition,  and  Lucius  Lentu- 
lus  entered  the  citv  in  ovation.     He  carried  to  the 
treafury   forty-four    thouHmd  pounds  weight   of  fil- 
ver,  and  two  thoufand  four  hundred  pounds  weight 
of  gold.      To  each  of  the  foldiers  he  diilributed,  of 
the  fpoil,  one  hundred  and  twenty  ajfes,  * 

XXI.  The  confular  army  had,  by  this  time,  re- 
moved from  Arretium  to  Ariminum,  and  the  five 
thoufand  Latine  confederates:  had  gone  from  Gaul 
into  Etruria.  Lucius  Furius,  therefore,  advanced 
from  Ariminum,  by  forced  marches,  againft  the 
Gauls,  who  were  then  befieging  Cremona,  and 
pitched  his  camp  at  the  diftance  of  one  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  enemy.  Furius  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  ftriking  an  important  blow,  had  he, 
without  halting,  led  his  troops  diredly  to  attack  their 
camp  ;  they  were  fcattered  and  difperfed  through 
the  country  ;  and  the  guard,  which  they  had  left, 
was  very  infufficient ;  but  he  was  apprehenfive  that 
his  men  were  too  much  fatigued  by  their  hafty 
march.  The  Gauls  recalled  from  the  fields  by  the 
ihouts  of  their  party,  returned  to  the  camp  without 
feizing  the  booty  within  their  reach,  and,  next  day, 
marched  out  to  offer  battle  ;  the  Roman  did  not  de- 
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BOOK  dine  the  combat,  but  had  fcarccly  time  to  make  the 
XXXI.    neccirary  difporitions,  fo  rapidly  did  the  enemy  ad- 
*rrT^^    '  vancc  to  the  fight.     The  right  brigade  (for  he  had 
b!c.'2oo    ^^^   troops  ot  the  alHcs  divided  into  brigades)   was 
placed  in  the  hrll  line,  the  two  Roman  legions  in  re- 
I'erve.     Marcus  Furius  was  at  the  head  of  the  right 
brigade,  Marcus  Ciccilius  of  the  legions,  and  Lucius 
Valerius  Flaccus  of  the  cavalry  :  thcfe  were  all  lieu- 
tenant-generals. Twoother  lieutenant-generals,  Cneius 
I.actorius  and  Pubhus  Titinnius,  the  prsctor  kept  near 
himfelf,  that,  with  their  afliftance,  he  might  obferve, 
and  take  proper  meafures  agoinft  any  fudden  attack. 
At  firft,  the  Gauls,  bending   their    whole  force   to 
one   point,    were  in    hopes  of  being  able  to   over- 
whelm, and  trample  under  foot,  the  right  brigade, 
which  was  in  the  van  j    but  not  fucceeding,  they 
endeavoured    to    turn    round    the    fianks,    and    to 
furround    their    enemy's    line,    which,    confidering 
the  multitude  of  their  forces,  and  the  fmall  num- 
ber of  the  others,  feemed  cafy  to  be  done.     On 
obferving  this,  the  praetor,  in  order  to    extend  his 
own  line,  broi\^hL    up   the   two   legions  from    the 
referve,  and  placed  them  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  brigade  which  was  engaged  in  the  van  ;  vowing 
a  temple  to  Jupiter,  if  he  fliould  on  that  day  prove 
vi3:orious.     To  Lucius  Valerius  he  gave  orders,  to 
make   the   horfemen   of  the   two   legions   on   one 
flank,  and  the  cavalry  of  the  allies  on  the  other, 
charge  the  wings  of  the  enemy,  and  not  fufFer  them 
to    come   round  to  his   rear.     At  the  fame   time, 
obferving  that  the  centre  of  their  line  was  weakened, 
from  having  extended  the  wings,  he   directed  his 
men  to  make  an  attack   there   in  clofe  order,  and 
to  break   through   their   ranks.      The  wings   were 
routed  by   the   cavalry,    and,    at    the    fame    time, 
the    centre    by    the    foot.     Being    worfted   in   all 
parts    with    great     Daughter,    the    Gauls    quickly 
turned  thenr  backs^  and  fled  to  their  camp  in  hurry 

and 
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and  confufion.     The  cavalry  purfued  them  ;  and  the  BOOK 
legions,  coming  up  in  a  Ihort  time  after,  alTauIted  the    XXXI. 

camp,  from  whence  there  did  not  efcape  fo  many  as  ^TTT' ' 

fix  thoufand  men.  There  were  llain  and  taken  above  b.c'joo.* 
thirty-five  thoufand,  with  eighty  ftandards,  and  above 
two  hundred  Gallic  waggons  laden  with  booty  of  all 
kinds.  Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian  general,  fell  that 
day,  and  three  diflinguilhed  generals  of  the  Gauls. 
The  prifoners  taken  at  Placentia,  to  the  number 
of  two  thoufand  free-men,  were  reftored  to  the. 
colony. 

XXII.  This  was  an  important  viftory,  and  caufed 
great  joy  at  Rome.  On  receipt  of  the  praetor's  . 
letter,  a  fupplication  for  three  days  was  decreed. 
In  that  battle,  there  fell  of  the  Romans  and  allies 
two  thoufand,  mod  of  them  in  the  right  brigade, 
againft  which,  in  the  firll  onfet,  the  mod  violent 
efforts  of  the  enemy  had  been  directed.  Although 
the  prastor  had  brought  the  war  almoil  to  a  con- 
clufion,  yet  the  conful,  Cneius  Aurelius,  having 
finiflied  the  bufmefs  which  required  his  attendance 
at  Rome,  fet  out  for  Gaul,  and  received  the  victo- 
rious army  from  the  praetor.  The  other  conful  ar- 
riving in  his  province  towards  the  end  of  autumn, 
palfed  the  winter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Apol- 
lonia.  Caius  Claudius,  and  the  Roman  triremes 
which  had  been  fent  to  Athens  from  the  fleet  that 
was  laid  up  at  Corcyra,  as  was  mentioned  above, 
arriving  at  Pirseeus,  greatly  revived  the  hopes  of 
their  allies,  who  were  beginning  to  give  way  to 
defpair.  Their  arrival  not  only  put  a  Ifop  to  the 
inroads  by  land,  which  ufed  to  be  made  from  Co- 
rinth through  Megara,  but  fo  terrified  the  pirates 
from  Chalcis,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  infefl 
both  the  Athenian  fea  and  coaft,  that  they  dared  not 
venture  round  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  nor  even 
trull  themfelves  out  of  the  ftreights  of  the  Euripus. 

6  2  In 
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BOOK   In  addition  to  ilicfe  came   throe  quadriremes   from 
XXXI.    Rhodes,   the   Athenians    having    tliree   open    fliips, 
y     '    ^  wiiich  they  had  equipped  for  tlie  protedion  of  their 
B.clzco*.  I^nds  on  the  coafl.     While  Claudius  thought,  that 
if  he    were  able  with   his  fleet  to    give  fecurity  to 
the  Athenians,  it  was  as  much  as  could  be  expected 
at    prefenr,  Fortune   threw  in    his    way    an    oppor- 
tunity   of  accomphflnng    an    cnterprifc    of   greater 
jiioment. 

XXIII.  Some  exiles  driven  from  Chalcis,  by  ill- 
treatment  received  from  ih-^  King's  party,  brought 
intelligence,  that  the  place  might  be  taken  vk'ithout 
even  a  contcfl ;  for  the  Macedonians,  being  under 
no  immediate  apprehenllon  from  an  enemy,  were 
{traying  idly  about  the  country  ;  and  the  townfmen, 
depending  on  the  Macedonian  garrifon,  neglected 
the  guard  of  the  city.  Claudius,  in  confequence 
of  this,  fet  out,  and  though  he  arrived  at  Sunium 
early  enough  to  have  failed  forward  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Ifreight  of  Euboea,  yet  fearing  that,  on  dou- 
bling the  promontory,  he  might  be  defcried  by  the 
enemy,  he  lay  by  with  the  fleet  until  night.  As 
foon  as  it  grew  dark  he  began  to  move,  and,  favoured 
by  a  calm,  arrived  at  Chalcis  a  little  before  day  ; 
and  then,  approaching  the  city,  on  a  fide  where 
it  was  thinly  inhabited,  with  a  fmall  party  of  foldiers, 
and  by  means  of  fcaling  ladders,  he  got  pofleflion  of 
nearefl  tower,  and  the  wall  on  each  fide.  Finding 
in  fome  places  the  guards  afleep,  and  other  parts 
left  without  any  watch,  they  advanced  to  the  more 
populous  parts  of  the  town,  and  having  flain  the 
fentinels,  and  broken  open  a  gate,  they  gave  an 
entrance  to  the  main  body  of  the  troops.  Thefe  im- 
mediately fpread  themfelves  through  all  parts  of  the 
city,  and  increafed  the  tumult  by  fetting  fire  to  the 
buildings  round  the  Forum,  by  which  means  both 
the  granaries  belonging  to  the  King,  and  his  armory, 

with 
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with  a  vaft  ftore  of  machines  and  engines,  were  BOOK 
reduced  to  afhes.  Then  commenced  a  general  XXXI, 
llaughter  of  thofe  who  fled,  as  well  as  of  thofe  who  :^'^-  ' 
made  refiilance  ;  and  after  having  either  put  to  the  -qq  200 
fword  or  driven  out  every  one  who  was  of  an  age  fit 
to  bear  arms,  (Sopater  alfo,  the  Acarnanian,  who 
commanded  the  garrifon,  being  flain,)  they  firfl  col- 
lected all  the  fjjoil  In  the  Forum,  and  then  carried  it 
on  board,  the  fliips.  The  prifon,  too,  was  forced  open 
by  the  Rhodians,  and  thofe  whom  Philip  had  iliut  up 
there,  were  fet  at  liberty.  They  next  pulled  down 
and  mudlated  the  ftatues  of  the  King ;  and  then,  on 
a  fignal  being  given  for  a  retreat,  reimbarked  and 
returned  to  Piraeeus,  from  whence  they  had  kt  out. 
If  there  had  been  a  fufficient  number  of  Roman 
foldiers  to  have  kept  poiTeffion  of  Chalcis,  v/ithout 
flripping  Athens  of  a  proper  garrrifon,  that  city  and 
the  command  of  the  Euripus  would  have  been  a  moft 
important  advantage  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  :  for  as  the  pafs  of  Thermopylse  is  the  principal 
barrier  of  Greece  by  land,  fo  is  the  ftreight  of  the 
Euripus  by  fea. 

XXIV.  Philip  was  then  at  Demetrias,  and  as  foon 
as  the  news  arrived  there  of  the  calamity  which 
had  befallen  the  city  of  his  allies,  although  it  was 
too  late  to  carry  alFiftance  to  thofe  who  were  al- 
ready ruined,  yet  anxious  to  accomplifli  v/hat  was 
next  to  alTiftance,  revenge,  he  fet  out  inflantly  with 
five  thoufand  foot  lightly  equipped,  and  three  hun- 
dred horfe.  With  a  fpeed  almolt  equal  to  that  of 
racing,  he  haflened  to  Chalcis,  not  doubting  but 
that  he  fhould  be  able  to  furprife  the  Romans.  Find- 
ing himfelf  difappointed,  and  that  his  coming  answered 
no  other  end  than  to  give  him  a  melancholy  view  of 
the  fmoking  ruins  of  that  friendly  city,  (fo  few  being 
left,  that  they  were  fcarcely  fufficient  to  bury  thofe 
viho  had  fallen  by  the  fword  of  the  enemy,)  with  the 
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BOOK  fame  rapid  hafte  which  he  liad  ufed  in  coming,  he 
XXXI.    eroded  the  Kuripusby  the  bridge,  and  led  liis  troops 
'"*  ^7  V   through  BcEOtia   to  Athens,  in  hopes  that  a  finiilar 
b!c.  200.  attempt  might  be  attended  by  a  fimilar  iffue.     And 
he  would  have  fuccecded,   had  not  a   fcout  (one   of 
thofe  whom  the  Greeks  call   day-runners*,  becaufe 
they  run  through  a  journey  of  great  length  in  one 
day),  defcrying  from  his  poft  of  obfervation  the  King's 
army  in  its  march,  fct  out  at  midnight,  and  arrived 
before  them  at  Athens.     The  fame  fleep,  and  the 
fame  negligence,  prevailed  there  which   had  proved 
the   ruin   of   Chalcis   a   few  days   before.     Roufed, 
however,  by  the  alarming  intelligence,  the  praetor  of 
the    Athenians,    and    Dioxippus,    commander    of  a 
cohort   of  mercenary  auxiliaries,  called   the  foldiers 
together  in  the  Forum,  and  ordered  the  trumpets  to 
found  an  alarm  from  the  citadel,  that  all  might  be 
informed  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.     On  which 
the  people  ran  from  all  quarters  to  the  gates,  and 
afterwards  to  the  walls.     In  a  few  hours  after,  and 
(fill  fome  time  before  day,   Philip  approached  the 
city,  and  obferving  a  great  number  of  lights,  and 
hearing  the  noife  of  the  men  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
as  ufual  on  fuch  an  alarm,  he  halted  his  troops,  and 
ordered  them  to  fit  down  and  take  fome  reft;  re- 
folving  to  ufe  open  force,  fmce  his  defign  of  furprife 
had  not  fucceeded.     Accordingly  he  advanced  on  the 
fide    of  Dipylos,    or  the  double  gate,  which  being 
the  principal  entrance  of  the  city  is  fomewhat  larger 
and  wider  than  the  reft.     Both  within   and  without 
the   ftreets  are  wide,    fo  that   the  townfmen   could 
form    their  troops    from    the    Forum    to    the   gate, 
while  on  the   outfide,   a  road  of  about  a  mile   in 
lenth,  leading  to  the  fchool  of  the  academy,  afford- 
ed open  room  to  the  foot  and  horfe  of  the  enemy. 
The  Athenians,  who  had  formed  their  troops  within 
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the  gate,  marched  out  with  Attalus's  garrlfon,  and  BOOK 
the   cohort   of  Dioxippus,   along    that    road.     This    XXXI. 
PhiHp  obferved,  and  thinking  that  he  had  the  enemy  ^"T*''"*"' 
in  his  power,  and  might  now  fatisfy  his  revenge  in  b.'c.  200! 
their  dellrudion,  and  which  he  had  long  wifhed  for, 
(being  more  incenfed  againft  them  than  any  of  the 
Grecian  ftatts,)  he  exhorted  his  men  to  keep  their 
eyes  on  him  daring  the  fight,  and  to  take  notice, 
that  wherever  the  King  was,  there  the  (landards  and 
the  army  ought  to  be.     He   then  fpurred   on  his 
horfe,  animated  not  only  with  refentment,  but  with 
a  defire  of  gaining  honour,  reckoning  it  a  glorious 
opportunity  of  difplaying  his  prowefs,  in  the  view  of 
an  immenfe  crowd  which  covered  the  walls,  many  of 
them  for  the  purpofe  of  beholding  the  engagement. 
Advancing  far  before  the  line,    and,  with  a  fmall 
body  of  horfe,  rufhing  into  the  midd  of  the  enemy, 
he  infpired  his  men  with   great  ardour,    and   the 
Athenians  with  terror.     Having  wounded  many  with 
his  own  hand,  both  in  clofe  fight  and  with  miffive 
weapons,  and  driven  them  back  within  the  gate,  he 
ftill  purfued  them  clofely ;   and  having  made  greater 
flaughter  among  them  while  embarraifed  in  the  nar- 
row pafs,  rafh  as  the  attempt  was,  he  yet  retired 
unmolefted :  becaufe  thofe  who  were  in  the  towers 
withheld   their  weapons  left   they  fliould  hit  their 
friends,  who  were  mingled  in  confufion  among  their  ^ 
enemies.     The  Athenians,  after  this,  confining  their 
troops  within   the  walls,   Philip  founded  a  retreat, 
and  pitched  his  camp  at  Cynofarges,  a  temple  of 
Hercules,  and  a  fchool  furrounded  by  a  grove.     But 
Cynofarges,  and  Lycisum,  and  whatever  was  facred 
or  pleafant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,    he 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  levelled  not  only  the 
houfes,  but   fepulchres,    paying  no  regard,   in   the 
violence  of  his  rage,  to  any  privilege  either  of  men 
or  gods. 

s  4  XXV.  Next 
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BOOK  XXV.  Next  day,  tlic  gates  having  at  lirfl  been 
XXXI.  fhut,  and  afterwards  fuddcnly  thrown  open,  in  con- 
^^jTr*"*^  fequenco  of  a  body  of  Attalus's  troops  from  iEgina, 
jj'p"^^'"  and  the  Romans  from  Pirseeus,  having  entered  the 
city,  the  King  removed  his  camp  to  the  diftance  of 
about  three  miles.  From  thence  lie  proceeded  to 
Eleufis,  in  hopes  of  furprifmg  the  tgnple,  and  a 
fort  which  overlooks  and  furrounds  it ;  but,  fmding 
that  the  guards  w^e  attentive,  and  that  the  fleet  was 
coming  from  Pira;eus  to  fupport  them,  he  laid  afidc 
the  defign,  and  led  his  troops,  firfl  to  Megara,  and 
then  to  Corinth  ;  where,  on  hearing  that  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Achaeans  was  then  fitting  at  Argos,  he 
went  and  joined  the  aflembly,  to  the  furprife  of  that 
people.  They  were  at  the  time  employed  in  form- 
ing meafures  for  a  war  againfl  Nabis,  tyrant  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  ;  who  (obferving,  on  the  command 
being  transferred  from  Philopaemen  to  Cycliadas,  a 
general  much  inferior  to  him,  that  the  confederates 
of  the  Achasans  were  falling  off,)  had  renewed  the 
war,  and  bcfides  ravaging  the  territories  of  his 
neighbours,  was  become  formidable  even  to  the 
cities.  While  they  were  deliberating  what  num- 
ber of  men  fhould  be  raifed  out  of  each  of  the  flales 
to  oppofe  this  enemy,  Philip  promifed  that  he  would 
relieve  them  from  all  anxiety,  as  far  as  concerned 
Nabis  and  the  Lacedeemonians ;  and  that  he  would 
not  only  fecure  the  lands  of  their  allies  from  devafta- 
tion,  but  transfer  the  whole  terror  of  the  war  on 
Laconia  itfelf,  by  leading  his  army  thither  inftantly. 
This  difcourfe  being  received  with  general  approba- 
tion, he  added, — "  It  is  but  reafonable,  however,  that 
"  while  I  am  employed  in  protecting  your  property 
"  by  my  arms,  my  own  fhould  not  be  expofed 
"  without  defence ;  therefore,  if  you  think  proper, 
"  provdde  fuch  a  number  of  troops  as  will  be  fufli- 
*'  cient  to  fecure  Orcus,  Chalcis,  and  Corinth  ;  that 
"  my  affairs,  being  in  a  ffate  of  fafety  behind  me,  I 

"  may 
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"  may  proceed,  without  diflradlion,  to  attack  Nabis  BOOK 
"  and  the  Lacedssinonians."  The  Achsans  were  J^^^^ 
not  ignorant  of  the  tendency  of  thefe  kind  promifes,  Y.R.552. 
and  his  offer  of  afliflance  againlt  the  Laced^mo-  B.C.  200. 
nians,  and  that  his  view  was,  to  draw  the  Achaean 
youth  out  of  Peloponnefiis  as  hoftages,  that  he 
might  have  it  ,in  his  power  to  embroil  the  nation  in 
a  war  with  the  Romans.  Cycliades,  praetor,  think- 
ing that  it  would  anfvver  no  purpofe  to  expofe  his 
fcheme  by  argument,  faid  nothing  more  than  that  it 
was  Kot  allowable,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
Ach^ans,  to  take  any  matter  into  confideration 
except  that  on  which  they  had  been  called  together : 
and  the  decree  for  levying  an  army  againft  Nabis 
being  pafled,  lie  difmiffed  the  ailembly,  after  having 
prefided  in  it  with  much  refolution  and  public  fpirit, 
although,  until  that  day,  he  had  been  reckoned  a 
partizan  of  the  King.  Philip,  grievoufly  difap- 
pointed,  after  having  colleCled  a  few  voluntary  fol- 
diers,  returned  to  Corinth,  and  from  thence  into  the 
territories  of  Athens. 

XXVI.  While  Philip  was  in  Achaia,  Philocles, 
one  of  the  generals,  marching  from  Euboea  with 
two  thoufand  Thracians  and  Macedonians,  intending 
to  lay  wafte  the  territories  of  the  Athenians,  croffed 
the  foreli;  of  Cith^ron,  oppofite  to  Eleufis.  Dif- 
patching  half  of  his  troops,  to  make  depredations 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  he  lay  concealed  with  the 
remainder  in  a  place  convenient  for  an  ambufli ;  in 
order  that  if  any  attack  fliould  be  made  from  the 
fort  at  Eleufis  on  his  men  employed  in  plundering, 
he  might  fuddenly  fall  upon  the  enemy  unawares, 
and  while  they  were  in  diforder.  His  ftratagem  did 
not  efcape  difcovery :  wherefore,  calling  back  the 
foldiers,  who  had  gone  different  ways  in  purfuit  of 
booty,  and  dravwng  them  up  in  order,  he  advanced 
to  affault  the  fort  at  Eleufis;  but  being  repulfed 
from  thence  with  many  wounds,  he  joined  Philip  on 

his 
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BOOK  Ills  return  from  Achaia,  who  w.s  alfo  induced  to  a 
XXXI.    finiilar  attempt:   but  the  Romrai  llvps  coining  from 
Irrr?      '  Pirrceus,  and  a  body  of  forces  being  thrown  into  the 
B.C.  200!  for^  he  was  compelled  to  relinquilh  the  defign.     On 
this  the  King,  diviiiing  his  army,  fent  Philocles  with 
one  part  to  Athens,  and  went  hiinfelf  with  the  other 
to  Piriucus  ;  that,  while  his  general,  by  advancing  to 
the  walls  and  threatening  an  allault,  fhould  keep  the 
Athenians  within  the  city,  he  might  be  able  to  make 
himfelf  mafler  of  the  harbour,  which   he   fuppofed 
would  be  left  with  only  a  flight  garrifon.     But  he 
found  the  attack  of  Piraseus  no  lefs  diflicult  than  that 
of  Eleufis,  the  fame   perfons  acling  in  its  defence. 
He  therefore  hafHly  led   hvs  troops  to  Athens,   and 
being  repulfed  by  a  fudden   fally  of  both   foot  and 
horfe,  who  engaged  him  in  the  narrow  ground,  in- 
clofed  by  the  half-ruined  wall,  which,  with  two  arms, 
joins  Piraceus  to  Athens,  he  laid  afide  the  fcheme  ot 
attacking  the  city,    and,    dividing   his  forces  again 
with  Philocles,  fet  out  to  complete  the  devaftation 
of  the  country.     As,  in  his  former  ravages,  he  had 
employed  himfelf  in  levelling  the  fepulchres  round 
the  city,  fo  now,  not  to  leave  any  thing  unviolated, 
he  ordered  the  temples  of  the  gods,  of  which  they 
had  one  confecrated  in  every  village,  to  be  demo- 
liflied  and  burned.     The  country  of  Attica  afforded 
ample  matter  for  the  exercife  of  this  barbarous  rage  : 
for  it  was  highly  embellifhed  with  works  of  that  kind, 
having  plenty  of  marble,  and  abounding  with  artifl:s 
of  exquifite  ingenuity.     Nor  was   he  fatisfied  with 
merely  dcftroying  the  temples  themfelves,  and  over- 
throwing the  images,  but  he  ordered  even  the  ftones 
to  be  broken,  left,  remaining   whole,  they  fhould 
give  a  degree  of  grandeur  to  the  ruins ;  and  then, 
his  rage  not  being  fatiated,  but  no  objed  remaining 
on  which   it    could  be  exercifed,    he   retired   from 
Bceotia,  without  having  performed  in  Greece  any 
thing  elfe  worth  mention. 

XXVII.  The 
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XXVII.  The  conful,  Sulplclus,  who  was  at  that  BOOK 
time  encamped  on  the  river  Apfus,  between  Apol-     XXXL 
Ionia  and  Dyrrachium,  having  ordered  Lucius  Apuf-  ^-'Z.-'~*'-^ 
tius,  lieutenant-general,  thither,  fent  him  with  part  g'c*2o»' 
of  the  forces   to  lay   wafte   the    enemy's   country. 
Apuftius,    after    ravaging    the    frontiers   of    Mace- 
donia,   and  having,  at  the  firft  alfault,  taken    the 
forts  of  Corragos,  Gerrunios,  and   OrgefTos,   came 
to    Antipatria,    a  city  fituated    in  a    narrow  vale ; 
where,  at  firft   inviting  the  leading  men  to  a  con- 
ference, he  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  them  to  put 
themfelves    under  the   protedion   of   the  Romans ; 
but  finding  that  from  confidence  in  the  fize,  fortifi- 
cations and  fituation  of  their  city,  they  paid  no  re- 
gard  to    his   difcourfe,  he  attacked   the   place    by 
force  of  arms,  and  took  it  by  alfault :  then,  putting 
all  the  young  men  to  the  fword,  and  giving  up  the 
entire  fpoil  to  his  foldiers,  he  razed  the  walls,  and 
burned  the  buildings.     This  proceeding  fpread  fuch 
terror,  that  Codrion,  a  ftrong  and  well-fortified  town, 
furrendered  to  the  Romans  without  a  ftruggle.  Leav- 
ing a  garrifon  there,  he  took  Ilion  by  force,  a  name 
better  known  than  the  town,  on  account  of  that  of 
the  fame  denomination  in  Afia.     As  the  lieutenant- 
general  was  returning  to   the  conful  with  a   great 
quantity  of  fpoil,  Athenagoras,  one   of  the  King's 
generals,  faUing   on   his  rear,  in  its  paflage  over  a 
river,  threw  it  into  diforder.     On  hearing  the  fhout- 
mg  and  tumult,  Apuftius  rode  back  in  full  fpeed, 
ordered  the  troops  to   face  about,  and  drew  them 
up  in  order,  with   the  baggage  in  the  centre.     The 
King's   troops  could  not  fupport  the  onfet   of  the 
Roman  foldiers  :  fo  that  many  of  them  were  flain, 
and  more  made  prifoners.     The  lieutenant-general 
having  brought  back  the   army  without  lofs,  to  the 
conful,  was   ordered  to   return  immediately  to  the 
fleet. 

XXVIII.  The 
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BOOK       XXVIII.  The    war    commencing  thus  brilliantly 
XXXI.     with    this  fuccefsful  expedition,  feveral    petty  kings 
Ir^T'^'T^  and  princes,    whofc  dominions  bordered  on   Mace- 
B^C;  200!  tlonia,  cair.c  to  the  Roman  camp  :  Plcuratus,  fon  of 
ScerdikuduR,  and  Amynandcr,  King  of  the  Athama- 
nians  ;  and  from  the  Dardanians,  Bato,  fon  of  Lon- 
garus.     This   Longarus    had,    in   his   own   quarrel, 
fupportcd  a  war  againfl  Demetrius,  father  of  Philip. 
To  their  offers  of  aid,  the  conful  anfwered,  that  he 
would  make  ufe  of  the  affi fiance  of  the  Dardanians, 
and  of  Pleuratus,  when  he  fliould  lead  his  troops  into 
Macedonia.     To  Amynandcr  he  allotted  the  part  of 
exciting  the  iEtolians  to  war.     To  the  ambalTadors 
of  Attalus,  (for  they  alfo  had  come  at  the  fame  time,) 
he   gave    directions    that  the  King    fliould   wait  at 
iEgina,  where   he  wintered,  for   the  arrival  of  the 
Roman  fleet  ;  and  when  joined  by  that,  he  fliould, 
as  before,  harafs  Philip    by  fuch   enterprifes    as  he 
could  undertake  by  fea.     To  the  Rhodians,  alfo,  an 
embafly  was  fent,  to  engage  them  to  contribute  their 
fliare  towards  carrying  on  the  war.     Nor  was  Piiilip, 
who  had  by  this  time  arrived  in  Macedonia,  remifs  in 
his  preparations  for  the  campaign.     He  fent  his  fon 
Perfeus,  then  very  young,  with  part  of  his  forces  to 
block  up  the  pafs  near  Pelagonia  ;  appointing  perfons 
out  of  the  number  of  his  friends  to  attend  hini,  and  di- 
red.  his  unexperienced  age.    Sciathus  and  Peparethus, 
no  inconfidt-rable  cities,  he  demoliflied,  fearing  they 
might  fall  a  prey  to  the  enemy's  fleet ;  difpatching  at 
the  fame  time  ambaffadors  to  the  JEtolians,  lell  that 
refllefs  nation  might  change  fides  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Romans. 

XXIX.  The  aflembly  of  the  iEtolians,  which  they 
call  Pana-'tolium,  was  to  meet  on  a  certain  day.  In 
order  to  be  prefent  at  this,  the  King's  ambaffadors 
haflened  their  journey,  and  Lucius  Furius  Purpureo 
alfo  arrived,  being  fent  in  like  capacity  by  the  conful. 
2  Ambaffa- 
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Ambaffadors  from  Athens,  likewife,  came  to  this  BOOK 
affembly.  The  Macedonians  were  firfl  heard,  as  with  XXXI. 
them  the  latefl  treaty  had  been  made ;  and  they  de-  ^^^  ' 
clared,  that  "  as  no  change  of  circumftances  had  oc-  B.C.200.' 
"  curred,  they  had  nothing  new  to  introduce;  for  the 
"  fame  reafons  which  had  induced  the  iEtolians  to 
make  peace  with  Philip,  after  experiencing  the  un- 
profitablenefs  of  an  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
fliould  engage  them  to  deferve  it,  now  that  it  was 
eftabliflied.  Do  you  rather  choofe,"  faid  one  of 
the  ambaffadors,  "  to  imitate  the  inconfiftency,  or 
"  levity,  fiiall  I  call  it,  of  the  Romans,  who  ordered 
"  this  anfwer  to  be  given  to  your  ambaffadors  at 
"  Rome  :  '  Why,  ^tolians,  do  you  apply  to  us,  when 
without  our  approbation  you  have  made  peace 
with  Philip  ?'  Yet  thefe  fame  people  now  require, 
that  you  fliould,  in  conjunclion  with  them,  wage 
war  againll  Philip.  Formerly,  too,  it  was  pretended 
that  they  took  arms  on  your  account,  and  in  your 
defence  againft  Philip  :  now  they  do  not  allow  you 
to  continue  at  peace  with  him.  To  aflift  Meffana, 
they  firfh  embarked  for  Sicily  ;  and  a  fecond  time, 
to  vindicate  the  liberty  of  Syracufe,  oppreffed  by 
the  Carthaginians.  Both  Meffana  and  Syracufe, 
and  all  Sicily,  they  hold  in  their  own  poffeffion, 
and  have  reduced  it  into  a  tributary  province  un- 
der their  axes  and  rods.  You  imagine,  perhaps, 
that  in  the  fame  manner  as  you  hold  an  affembly 
at  Naupaiftus,  according  to  your  own  laws,  under 
magiftrates  of  your  own  appoinment,  at  liberty 
to  choofe  allies  and  enemies,  and  to  have  peace 
or  war  at  your  own  option,  fo  the  affembly  of  the 
ftates  of  Sicily  is  fummoned  to  Syracufe,  or  Mef- 
"  fana,  or  Lilybsum.  No,  a  Roman  prastor  pre- 
"  fides  at  the  meeting ;  at  his  command  they  af- 
'"  femble ;  they  behold  him,  attended  by  his  lienors, 
"  feated  on  a  lofty  throne,  iffuing  his  haughty  edidts. 
*'  His  rods  are  ready  for  their  backs,  his  axes  for 
*'  their   necks,    and   every  year   they  are   allotted 

"  a  dif- 
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BOOK  "  a  diflcrcnt  inafler.     Neitlier  ouglil  tlicy,  nor  can 
XXXI.    "  they,   wonder  at  this,  when  they  fee  all  the  cities 
'rrr^^      '  "  of   Italy,  bending  under  the  fame  yoke, —  Rhe- 
B  0.200'  "  K^'J""''  Tarentum,  Capua,  not   to    mention   thofe 
in   their  own  neighbourhood,  out  of  the  ruins  of 
which  their  city  ot  Rome  grew  into  power.      Ca- 
pua indeed  fubfids,  the  grave  and  monument  of 
the  Campanian  people,  who  were  either  cut   off, 
or  driven  into  banifliment  ;  the  mutilated  carcafc 
of  a  city,  without  fcnate,  without  commons,  with- 
out magiilrates  ;    a  fort  of   prodigy,   the   leaving 
which  to  be  inhabited  in  this  manner,  fliewed  more 
cruelty  than  if  it  had  been  razed  to  the  ground.  If 
foreigners,  who  are  feparated  from  us  to  a  greater 
diftance  by  their   language,  manners,  and   laws, 
"  than  bv  the  lenf^th  of  fea  and  land,  are  allowed  to 
"  get  footing    here,  it  is  madnefs  to  hope  that  any 
"  thing  will   continue    in  its    prefent    Itate.    Does 
"  your  liberty  appear  to  be  in  any  degree  of  danger 
"  from  the  government  of  Philip,  who,  at  a  time 
■'  when  he  was  juftly  incenfed,   demanded  nothing 
more  of   you    than    peace ;     and    at  prefent    re- 
quires no  more  than  the  obfervance  of  the  peace 
which  ye  agreed  to  ?  Accuftom  foreign  legions  to 
thefe   countries,  and    receive  the  yoke  ;  too    late 
and  in  vain,  will  you  look  for  an  alliance  with 
Philip,  when  you  will   have  become  a  property  of 
"  the    Romans.     Trifling  caufes  occafionally  unite 
and  difunite  the  iEtolians,  Acarnanians,  and  Ma- 
cedonians,   men    fpeaking    the    fame    language. 
With  foreigners,  with  barbarians,  all  Greeks  have, 
and  ever  will  have,  eternal  war  :    becaufe    they 
are  enemies  by  nature,  v.'hich  is  always  the  fame, 
and  not  from  caufes  which  change  with  the  times. 
I  conclude  my  difcourfe  with  the  fame  argument 
with  which  I  began.     Three  years  fmce,  the  fame 
perfons,  affembled  in  this  fame  place,  determined 
on  peace  with  the  fame  Philip,  contrary  to  the 
inclinations  of  the  fame  Romans,  who  now  wifh 
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that  die  peace  fliould  be  broken,  after  It  has  been  BOOK 
adju fled  and  ratified.     In  the  fubje6l  of  your  deli-   XXXI. 
beration,  fortune  has  made  no  change  ;  why  you  '„  ^     "* 
fliouId  make  any,  I  do  not  fee.'*  b!c.2oo' 


XXX.  Next,  after  the  Macedonians,  with  the 
confent  and  at  the  defire  of  the  Romans,  the  Athe- 
nians were  introduced  ;  who,  having  fuffered  griev- 
oufly,  could,  with  the  greater  juftice,  inveigh  againft 
the  cruelty  and  inhumanity  of  the  King.  They  re- 
prefented,  in  a  deplorable  light,  the  miferable  devaf- 
tation  and  ruin  of  their  country  ;  adding,  that,  "  they 
"  did  not  complain  on  account  of  having,  from  an 
"  enemy,  fuffered  holtile  treatment ;  for  there  were 
certain  rights  of  war,  according  to  which,  as  it  was 
jufl  to  a6t,  fo  it  was  juft  to  endure.  Their  crops 
being  burned,' their  houfes  demoliflied,  their  men 
and  cattle  carried  off  as  fpoii,  were  to  be  confi- 
dered,  rather  as  misfortunes  to  the  fufferer,  than 
"  as  ill-treatment.  But  of  this  they  had  good  rea- 
fon  to  complain,  that  he  who  called  the  Romans 
foreigners  and  barbarians,  had  fo  atrocioufly  vio- 
lated, himfelf,  all  rights  both  divine  and  human, 
as,  in  his  former  inroad,  to  have  waged  an  impious 
war  againft  the  infernal  gods,  in  the  latter  againft 
thofe  above.  That  every  fepulchre  and  monu- 
ment within  their  country  was  demolifhed,  the 
<e  graves  torn  open,  and  the  bones  left  uncovered. 
There  had  been  feveral  temples,  which  in  former 
times,  when  their  anceftors  dwelt  in  the  country 
in  their  feparate  diftrids,  had  been  confecrated  in 
each  of  their  little  forts  and  villages,  and  which, 
even  after  they  were  incorporated  into  one  city, 
they  did  not  negled;  or  forfake.  Every  one  of 
thefe  facred  edifices  had  Philip  deffroyed  by  fire, 
and  left  the  images  of  the  gods  lying  fcorched 
and  mutilated  arnong  the  proflrated  pillars  of  the 
temples.  Such  as  he  had  rendered  the  country 
of  Attica,   formerly   opulent,   and  adorned  with 

"  improve- 
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improvements,  fuch,  if  he  were  fufl'cred,  would"  he 
render  TEtolia  and  every  part  of  Greece.  That 
Athens,  alfo,  would  have  been  reduced  to  the 
fame  ruinous  (late,  if  the  Romans  had  not  come 
to  its  relief:  for  he  had  fliewn  the  fame  wicked 
rage  ngainil  the  gods,  who  are  the  guardians  of 
the  city,  and  Minerva  who  prefides  over  the  cita- 
del ;  the  fiime  againfl  the  temple  of  Ceres  at 
Eleufis  y  the  fame  againd  Jupiter  and  Minerva  at 
Pirixeus.  In  a  word,  having  been  repelled  by  force 
of  arms,  not  only  from  their  temples,  but  even 
from  their  walls,  he  had  vented  his  fury  on  thofe 
facred  edifices,  which  had  no  defence  but  in  the 
refpc6l  due  to  religion.  They  therefore  entreated 
and  befought  the  iEtolians,  that,  compallionating 
the  Athenians,  and  following  the  guidance  of  the 
gods,  and,  under  them,  of  the  Romans,  who,  next 
to  the  gods,  poflefled  the  greatefl  power,  they 
would  take  part  in  the  war." 


XXXI.  The  Roman  ambaffador  then  addrefled 
them  to  this  purport  :  "  The  Macedonians,  firft,  and, 
afterwards,  the  Athenians,  have  obliged  me  to 
change  entirely  the  method  of  my  difcourfe.  For, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  Macedonians,  by  introdu- 
cing charges  againfl;  the  Romans,  when  I  had 
come  prepared  to  make  complaint  of  the  injuries 
committed  by  Philip  againfl:  fo  many  cities  in 
alliance  with  us,  have  obliged  me  to  think  of  de- 
fence rather  than  accufation ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  after  the  relation  given  by  the  Athenians, 
of  his  inhuman  and  impious  crimes  againfl:  the 
gods  both  celeftial  and  infernal,  what  room  is 
there  left  for  me,  or  any  other,  to  make  any  addi- 
tion to  the  charge  ?  You  are  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
fame  complaints  are  made  by  the  Cianians,  Aby- 
denians,  iEneans,  Maronites,  Thafians,  Parians, 
Samians,  TariflTenians,  Meflenians,  on  the  fide  of 
Achaia  j  and  complaints,  flill  heavier  and  more 

"  grievous 
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**  grievous,  by  thofe  whom  he  had  it  more  in  his  BOO  K 
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power   to    injure.      For  as  to  thofe   proceedings    XXXI. 

which  he  cenfures  in   us,  if  they  are  not  found  ^Z.  "^ 

highly   meritorious,    let  them   not   be  defended,  b.'c. 

He  has  objected   to  us,    Rhegium,  and  Capua, 

and  Syracufe.     As  to  Rhegium,  during  the  war 

with  Pyrrhus,  a  legion  which,  at  the  earneft  re- 

quefl   of  the  Rhegians  themfelves,  we  had  fent 

thither    as  a    garrifon,   wickedly  poflefl'ed   them- 

"  felvcs    of  the  city  which  they  had   been  fent  to 

"  defend.     Did  we  then  approve  of  that  deed  f  or 

"  did  we  exert   the  force  of  our  arms  againfl  that 

"  guilty  legion,  until  we  reduced  them  under  our 

power ;  ?.nd  then,  after   making  them  give  faris- 

fciclion  to  the  allies,  by  their  flripes  and  the  lofs 

of   rheir   heads,    reftore  to   the    Rhegians    their 

city,    their  lands,  and  all  their   effects,    together 

with   their  liberty  and   lav/s  ^  To  the  Syracufans, 

"  when   opprelfed    (and,   to  add  to  the   indigaity, 

"  by    foreign    tyrants),    we    lent     affi^ance ;     and 

"  after  enduring  great  fatigues  in   carrying  on   the 

"  fiege  of  fo  firing  a  ci.y,  both  by  1  md  and  fea, 

*'  for  almoil  three  years,  (although  the  Syacufans 

"  themfelves  chofe   to    continue  in  llavery   to    tne 

"  tyrants,  rather  than  to  rrufl  to  us,)  yer,  becomi  1^ 

"  mafters  of  the  place,  and  by  exertion  )f  the  fame 

"  force  fetting  it  at  liberty,  we  reilored    it  to  the 

*'  inhabitants.     At  the  fame  time,  we  do  not  deny 

"  that  Sicily  is    our   province,  and    that   tiie  dates 

*'  which  fided  with  the  Carthaginians,  and,  in  con- 

"  junction  with  them,  waged   war  agamft  us,  pay 

*'  us  tribute  and   iaxe- ;  on  the  contrary,  we  \\dh 

"  that  you  and  all  i^aticris  ftiould  know,  that  the 

*'  condition  of  each  is  fuch  as  it  h'as  deferved  at  -ur 

*'  hands:  anH  ought  we  to  repeni  of  the  punifhiient 

"  inflided  on  the  Ca-  ipanians,  of    mik^.  evei.  t;iey 

"  themfelves  Co.nnot  uomplain  ?  1  nefe     en,  af^er  we 

*'  had  on  their  account  car'i*?d  on  war  r.gai  it  ti.e 

*'  Samnites  for  near  feventy  \ears,  with  ^.reai  lofles 
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on  our  fide  ;  had  united  them  to  ourfelves,  firfl 
by  treaty,  and  then  by  intermarriages,  and  the 
_^  confequent  afliniiies ;  and  laftly,  by  admitting 
DC 'zoo*  "  them  to  a  participation  of  the  rights  of  our  ftate, 
"  yet,  in  the  time  of  our  adverfity,  were  the  firfl  of 
"  all  the  dates  of  Italy  which  revolted  to  Hannibal, 
"  after  bafely  putting  our  garrifon  to  death,  and 
'*  afterwards,  through  refentment  at  being  befiegcd 
"  by  us,  fent  Hannibal  to  attack  Rome.  If  neither 
"  their  city  nor  one  man  of  them  had  been  left 
"  remaining,  who  could  take  offence,  or  confider 
"  them  as  treated  with  more  feverity  than  they  had 
"  deferved  ?  From  confcioufncfs  of  guilt,  greater 
"  numbers  of  them  periflied  by  their  own  hands, 
"  than  by  the  punifhments  inflicted  by  us.  And 
"  while  from  the  reft  we  took  away  the  town  and 
"  the  lands,  ftill  we  left  them  a  place  to  dwell  in, 
"  we  fuffered  the  city  which  partook  not  of  the 
"  guilt  to  ftand  uninjured  ;  fo  that  there  is  not  vifible 
**  this  day,  any  trace  of  its  having  been  befieged 
"  or  taken.  But  why  do  I  fpeak  of  Capua,  when 
even  to  vanquiflied  Carthage  we  granted  peace 
and  liberty.  The  greatefl  danger  is,  that  by  our 
too  great  readinefs  to  pardon  fuch,  we  may  en- 
courage others  to  try  the  fortune  of  war  againfl 
"  us.  Let  fo  much  fuflice  in  our  defence,  and 
"  againfl  Philip,  whofe  domeflic  crimes,  whofe  par- 
*'  ricides  and  murders  of  his  relations  and  friends, 
"  and  whofe  lufl,  more  difgraceful  to  human  nature, 
*'  if  poffible,  than  his  cruelty,  you,  as  being  nearer 
to  Macedonia,  are  better  acquainted  with.  As  to 
what  concerns  you,  iEtolians,  we  entered  into  a 
war  with  Philip  on  your  account :  you  made  peace 
with  him  without  confulting  us.  Perhaps  you 
"  will  fay,  that  while  we  were  occupied  in  the  Pu- 
nic war,  you  were  conflraincd  by  fear  to  accept 
terms  of  pacification,  from  him  who  poffeii'ed 
fuperior  power  ;  and  that  on  our  fide,  prelled  by 
more  urgent  affairs,  we  fufpended  our  operations 
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*'  in  a  war  which  you  had  laid  afide.     At  prefent,  as  BOO  K 

"  we,  having,  by  the  favour  of  the  gods,  brought  the    XXXI. 

*'  Punic  war  to  a  conclufion,   have  fallen  on  Mace-  h^"^' 
donia  with  the  whole  weight  of  our  power,  fo  you  b  C  200* 
have  an  opportunity  offered  you  of  regaining  a  pbxe 
in  our  friend  (hip  and  alliance,  unlefs  you  ch<.  ofe 
to  perifti  with  Philip,  rather  than  to  conquer  with 

"  the  Romans." 

XXXII.  After  this  difcourfe  of  the  ambaflador, 
the  inclinations  of  all  leaning  towards  the  Romans, 
Damocritus,  prsetor  of  the  ^tolians,  (who,  it  was  re- 
ported, had  received  money  from  the  King,)  without 
feeming  to  favour  either  party,  faid, — that,  "in  con- 
fultations  wherein  the  public  fafety  was  deeply  in- 
terefled,  nothing  was  fo  injurious  as  hafte.  That 
repentance,  indeed,  generally  followed,  and  that 
quickly,  but  yet  too  late  and  unavailing  ;  becaufe 
defigns  carried  on  with  precipitation  could  not  be 
recalled,  nor  matters  brought  back  to  their  ori- 
ginal (late.  The  time,  however,  for  determining 
the  point  under  confideration,  which,  for  his  part, 
he  thought  fhould  not  be  too  early,  raight  yet 
immediately  be  fixed  in  this  manner.  As  it  had 
been  provided  by  the  laws,  that  no  determination 
fhould  be  made  concerning  peace  or  war,  except 
*'  in  the  Pansetolic  or  Pylaic  councils ;  let  them  im- 
*'  mediately  pafs  a  decree,  that  the  prsetor,  when 
"  he  choofes  to  treat  of  either,  may  have  full  autho- 
"  rity  to  fummon  a  council ;  and  that  whatever 
"  fhall  be  then  debated  and  decreed,  (hall  be,  to  all 
"  intents  and  purpofes,  legal  and  valid,  as  if  it  had 
"  been  tranfafted  in  the  Panastolic  or  Pylaic  affem- 
"  bly.*'  And  thus  difmiffing  the  ambaffadors,  wirh- 
out  coming  to  any  refolution,  he  faid.  that  therein 
he  a6led  mofl  prudently  for  the  intereft  of  the  flate  ; 
for  the  ^tolians  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  join 
in  alliance  with  which  ever  of  the  pacties  ihould  be 
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BOOK  more  fuccefsful  In  the  war.     Nothing   further  was 
XXXI.    done  in  the  aflembly. 

B.C.^00'  XXXIII.  Meanwhile  Philip  was  making  vigorous 
preparations  for  carrying  on  the  war  both  by  fea 
and  land.  His  naval  forces  he  drew  together  at 
Uemetrias  in  ThefTaly  ;  fuppofing  that  Attalus, 
and  the  Roman  fleet,  would  move  from  iEgina  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fpring.  He  gave  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  and  of  the  fca-coaft  to  Hera- 
clides,  to  whom  he  had  formerly  intrufted  it.  The 
equipment  of  the  land-forces  he  took  care  of  in 
perfon  ;  and  thought  that  he  had  deprived  the  Ro- 
mans of  two  powerful  auxiliaries,  the  .^tolians 
on  the  one  fide,  and  the  Dardanians  on  the  other, 
by  making  his  fon  Perfeus  block  up  the  pafs  at 
Pelagonia.  The  conful  was  employed,  not  in  pre- 
parations, but  in  the  operations  of  war.  He  led 
his  army  through  the  country  of  the  Dafl'aretians, 
leaving  the  corn  untouched,  which  he  had  brought 
from  his  winter- quarters,  for  the  fields  afforded 
fupplies  fufficient  for  the  confumption  of  the  troops. 
The  towns  and  villages  furrendered  to  him,  fome 
through  inclination,  others  through  fear  ;  fome  were 
taken  by  aflTault,  others  were  found  deferted,  the 
barbarians  flying  to  the  neighbouring  mountains.  He 
fixed  a  fianding  camp  at  Lycus  near  the  river  Beous, 
and  from  thence  fent  to  bring  in  corn  from  the  ma- 
gazines of  the  Daffaretians.  Philip  faw  the  whole 
country  filled  with  confternation,  and  not  knowing 
the  defigns  of  the  conful,  he  fent  a  party  of  horfe 
to  difcover  his  route.  Sulpicius  was  in  the  fame  flate 
of  uncertainty  ;  he  knevv-  that  the  King  had  moved 
from  his  winter-quarters,  but  in  what  direftion 
he  iiad  proceeded,  he  knew  not :  he  alfo  had  fent 
horfemen  to  gain  intelligence.  Thefe  two  parties 
having  fet  out  from  oppofite  quarters,  after  wander- 
ing a   long   time  among  the  Daflaretians,  through 

unknown 
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unknown  roads,  fell  at  length  into  the  fame  road.  BOOK 
Neither   doubted,  as  foon  as  the  noife  of  men  and    XXXI. 
horfes  was  heard   at  a  diftance,  that  an  enemy  ap-  ^^T^'T**"' 
proached  :  therefore,  before  they  came  within  fight  g'c.zoo! 
of  each  other,  they  got  their  arms  in  readinefs,  and 
the    moment  they    met,   both    haftened    eagerly  to 
engage.     As   they  happened  to  be  nearly  equal  in 
number  and  valour,  being  picked  men  on  both  fides, 
they  fought  during  feveral  hours  with  vigour,  until 
fatigue,  both  of  men  and  horfes,  put  an  end  to  the 
fight,  •  without  deciding  the  vidlory.     Of  the  Mace- 
donians, there  fell  forty  horfemen  ;  of  the  Romans, 
thirty-five.     Still,  however,  neither  party  was  able 
to  carry  back  any  certain  information  in  what  quar- 
ter the  camp  of  his  enemy  lay.     But  this  was  foon 
made  known  to  them  by  deferters  ;  of  whom,  either 
through   reflleflhefs,  or  the  profpeft   of  reward,  a 
fufficient  number  are  found,  in  every  war,  to  difcover 
the  affairs  of  the  contending  parties. 

XXXIV.  Philip,  judging  that  It  would  tend  con- 
fiderably  towards  conciliating  the  affedions  of  his 
men,  and  induce  them  to  face  danger  more  reav'ily 
on  his  account,  if  he  beflowed  fome  pains  on  the 
burial  of  the  horfemen,  who  fell  in  that  expedition, 
ordered  them  to  be  conveyed  into  the  camp,  in 
order  that  all  might  be  fpedlators  of  the  honours 
paid  them  at  their  funeral.  Nothing  is  fo  uncertain, 
or  fo  difficult  to  form  a  judgment  of,  as  the  minds 
of  the  multitude.  The  very  meafn;es  which  feem 
calculated  to  increafe  their  alacrity,  in  exertions  of 
every  fort,  often  infpire  them  with  fear  and  timi- 
dity. Accordingly  thofe,  who,  being  always  accuf- 
tomed  to  fight  with  Greeks  and  Iil}rians,  had  only 
feen  wounds  made  with  javelins  and  arrows,  feldom 
even  by  lances,  came  to  behold  bodies  difmem- 
bered  by  the  Spanifh  fword,  fome  with  their  arms 
lopped  off,  or,  the  neck  entirely  cut  through,  heads 
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BOOK  n?vered   from  the  trunk,  and  the  bowels  hild  opent 
XXXI.    vviih  other  fliocking  circumilances  which   the  prefent 
l^^T'      '  warfare  had  wrou^dit  :  they  therefore  perceived,  with 
B  C.200!  horror,    againd  what  weapons  and  what  men   they 
were  to  fight.     Even  the  King  himftlf  was  feized 
\tith  apprehenfions,  having   never  yet  engaged   the 
Romans  in  a  regular  battle.     Wherefore,  recalling 
his  fon,  and   the   guard  pofted  at  the  pafs  of  Pela- 
gonia,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  his  army  by  the  ad- 
dition  ol   thofe  troops,    he   thereby  opened    a  paf- 
fage  into  Macedonia  for  Pleuratus  and   the  Darda- 
nians.   Then,  taking  deferters  for  guides,  he  marched 
towards   the   enemy  with   twenty  thoufand  foot  and 
four   thoufand  horfe,  and,  at  the  diltance  of  fome- 
what  more  than  two  hundred  paces  from  the  Roman 
camp,  and  near  Ithacus,  he  fortified  a  hill  with  a 
trench  and  rampart.     From  this  place,  taking  a  view 
of  the  Roman  ftation,  in  the  valley  beneath,   he  is 
faid   to  have  been  flruck  with  admiration,  both  at 
the  general  appearance  of  the  camp,  and  the  regular 
difpofition  of  each    particular  part,  dillinguifhed  by 
the  order  of  the  tents,  and  the  intervals  of  the  paf- 
fages,  and  to  have  declared,  that,  certainly,  that  was 
not  a  camp  of  barbarians.     For  two  days,  the  conful 
and  the  King,  each  waiting  for  the  other's  making 
fome  attempt,  kept  their  troops  within  the  ramparts. 
On  the  third  day,  the  Roman  led  out  all  his  forces, 
and  offered  battle. 

XXXV.  But  the  King,  not  daring  to  rifl^  fo  haftily 
a  general  engagement,  fent  four  hundred  Tralli- 
ans,  who  are  a  tribe  of  the  Illyrians,  as  we  have  faid  in 
another  place,  and  three  hundred  Cretans  ;  adding  to 
^  this  body  of  infantry  an  equal  number  of  horfe,  under 
the  command  of  Athenagoras,  one  of  his  nobles  ho- 
noured with  the  purple,  to  make  an  attack  on  the  ene- 
my's cavalry.  When  thefe  troops  arrived  within  a  lit- 
tle more  than  five  hundred  paces,  the  Romans  fent  out 
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the  light- infantry,  and  two  cohorts  of  horfe,  that  both  BOOK 
cavalry  and  infantry  might  be  equal  in  number  to  XXXI. 
the  Macedonians.  The  King's  troops  expelled  that  "^^^  ' 
the  method  of  fighting  would  be  fuch  as  they  had  B.C.  200* 
been  accuftomed  to ;  that  the  horfemen,  purfuing 
and  retreating  alternately,  would  at  one  time  ufe  their 
weapons,  at  another  turn  their  backs ;  that  the  agi- 
lity of  the  lUyrians  would  be  ferviceable  for  excur- 
fions  and  fudden  attacks,  and  that  the  Cretans  might 
difcharge  their  arrows  as  they  advanced  eagerly  to 
the  charge.  But  this  plan  of  fighting  was  entirely 
difconcerted  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Romans 
made  their  onfet,  which  was  not  more  brifK.  than  it 
was  obflinate :  for  the  light  infantry,  as  if  in  a  gene- 
ral line  of  battle,  after  difcharging  their  javeHns, 
carried  on  a  clofe  fight  with  their  fwords ;  and  the 
horfemen,  when  they  had  once  made  a  charge,  flop- 
ping their  horfes,  fought,  fome  on  horfeback,  while 
others  difmounted  and  intermixed  themfelves  with 
the  foot.  By  this  means  neither  were  the  King's 
cavalry,  who  were  unaccuftomed  to  a  fleady  fight, 
a  match  for  the  others ;  nor  were  the  infantry,  who 
were  unacquainted  with  any  other  mode  of  fighting 
but  that  of  Ikirmiftiing  and  irregular  attacks,  and 
were  befides  but  half  covered  with  the  kind  of  har- 
nefs  which  they  ufed,  at  all  equal  to  the  Roman 
infantry,  who  carried  a  fword  and  buckler,  and  were 
furnifhed  with  proper  armour,  both  to  defend  them- 
felves, and  to  annoy  the  enemy :  nor  did  they  fuf- 
tain  the  combat,  but  fled  to  their  camp,  trufting 
entirely  to  their  fpeed  for  fafety. 

XXXVI.  After  an  interval  of  one  day,  the  King, 
refolving  to  make  an.  attack  with  all  his  cavalry  and 
light-armed  infantry,  had,  during  the  night,  placed 
in  ambulh,  in  a  convenient  place  between  the  two 
camps,  a  body  of  targeteers,  whom  they  call  Pel- 
taftas,    and  given  orders  to  Athenagoras  and  the 
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BOOK  cavalry,   if  tb'-y  found   they  hud   the  advantage  ni 
XXXI.    the  opi-n  fi.^lir,  to  puiTiie  luccefs ;    it  not,  that   they 
\M?^~T   fliould  retreat  leilurcly,  and  by  that  means  draw  on 
13  L'  200   ^^^  enemy  to  the  phice  where  the  ambufli  lay.     The 
cavalry  accordingly  did   retreat ;  but  the  oflicers  of 
the   body  of  tirgeteers,  by  bringing   forward    their 
men  before  ihf  time,  and  not  wa'ting  for  the  fignal, 
as  they  ought,    lofl:  an  oppc^rtunity   oi    performing 
conlJderable  fervice.     The  Romans,  having  gained 
the  vidtoi  V  in  open  fight,  and  alfo  elcaped  the  danger 
c\  ihe  ambufcade,  retired  to  thtir  camp.     Next  day 
the  c<  nful  marched  out  with  all  his  forces,  and  of- 
fered battle,  placing  his  elephants  (which  had  been 
taken  m  the  Punic   war)  in  the  front  of  the  fore- 
molt  battalions,  and  which  v\as  the   firfl  time  that 
the  Romans  made  ufe  of  thofe  creatures  in  the  field. 
Finding  that  the  King  kept  hii.  ft-lf  quiet  behind  his 
entrenchments,  he  advanced  clofe  up  to  them,  up- 
braiding him  with  cowardice  ;  and  as,  notwithftand- 
ii]g,  he   fi'U   declined   an   engage-  ent,    the  conful, 
conlidering  how  dangerous  foraging  muft  be  while 
the  camps  lay  fo  near  each  other,  where  the  foldiers, 
difpeiled  through  the  country,  were  liable  to  be  fud- 
dt-nly  attacked  by  the  fiorfe,  removed  his  camp  to  a 
place  called  Oclolophus,  diftant   about  eight  miles, 
where  he  could  forage  with  more  fafety.     While  the 
R(jmans  were  colledling  corn  ni  the  adjacent  fields, 
the  King  kept  his  men  within  the, trenches,  in  order 
ti    increale  both  the  negli,^ence  and  confidence  of 
the  enemy.     But,  when   he  faw  them  fcattered,  he 
ftt   out    with    all    his    cavalr),    and    the   auxiliary 
Crttans,    and    marching   wi'h   fuch    fpeed  that   the 
fwiiteit  footmen  could,   by  lunniig,   but  juft  keep 
up  with  the  horfc,  he  took  poll  between  the  camp 
of    the  Romans  and   thcii   foragers.     Then,  divid- 
mg  the  forces,  he  fent  one  part  of  them  in  queit  of 
the    marauders,    with   orders    to   give    no   quarter ; 
with    the    other,    he    himlelf    halted,    and    placed 
guards    on    the    roads    through    which    he    fup- 
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pofed  the  enemy  would  fly  back  to  their  camp.    The  BOOK 
llaughter  and  flight  of  the  provifionmg  party  had    XXXI. 
continued   for  fome  time  on  all  fides,  and  no  intel-  "^nTc?^ 
ligence  of  the  misfortune  had  yet  reached  the  Roman  5.0.200! 
camp,  becaufe  thofe  who  fled  towards  the  camp,  fell 
in  with  the  guards,  which  the  King  had  fl;ationed  to 
intercept  them,  and  greater  numbers  were  flain  by 
thofe  who  were  placed  in  the  roads,  than  by  thofe 
who  had  been  fent  out  to  attack  them.     At  length, 
a  few  effeded  their  efcape,  through  the  midfl:  of  the 
enemy's  ports,  but  were  fo  filled  with  terror,  that 
they  excited  a  general  confl:ernation  in  the  camp, 
without  being  able  to  give  any  certain  account  of 
what  was  going  on. 

^      XXXVII.  The   conful,   ordering  the  cavalry  to 
carry  aid  to  thofe  who  were  in  danger,  in  the  befl 
manner  they  could,  drew  out  the  legions  from  the 
camp,  and  led  them  in  order  of  battle  towards  the 
enemy.     The  cavalry,  taking  different  ways  through 
the  fields,  mifled  the  road,  being  deceived  by  the 
various  fliouts  raifed  in  feveral  quarters.     Some  of 
them  met  with  the   enemy,  and  battles  began  in 
many  places  at  once.     The  hottefl:  part  of  the  adion 
was  at  the  ftation  where  the  King  commanded  ;  for 
the  guard  there  was,  in  numbers  both  of  horfe  and 
foot,  almcft  a  complete  army ;  and,  as  they  were 
pofl:ed  on  the  middle  road,  the  greateft  number  of 
the  Romans  fell  in  with  them.     The  Macedonians 
had  alfo  the  advantage  in  this,  that  the  King  himfelf 
was  prefentto  encourage  them;  and  the  Cretan  auxi- 
liaries, fighting  in  good  order,  and  in  a  fl;ate  of  pre- 
paration,  againfl:   troops  difordered   and  irregular, 
wounded  many  at  a  diltance,  where  no  fuch  danger 
was  apprehended.     If  they  had  a6led  with  prudence 
in  the  purfuit,  they  would  have  fecured  an  advantage 
of  great  importance,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  glory 
of  the  prefent  conteft,  but  to  the  general  interefl:  of 
the  war ;  but,  greedy  of  flaughter,  and  following  with 

too 
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BOOK  too  much  eagerncfs,  tliey  fell  in  with  the  advanced 
XXXI.  cohorts  of  the  Romans  under  the  mihtary  tribunes. 
hrT"'  ^  The  horfemen  who  were  Hying,  as  foon  as  they  faw 
b!c.2oo"  ^^^'  enfigns  of  their  friends,  faced  about  againft  the 
enemy,  now  in  diforder ;  fo  that  in  a  moment's  time 
the  fortune  of  the  battle  was  changed,  thofe  now 
turning  their  backs,  who  had  lately  been  the  purfuers. 
Many  were  flain  in  clofe  fight,  many  in  thepurfuit :  nor 
was  it  by  the  fword  alone  that  they  perifhed  ;  feveral 
being  driven  into  moralTes  were,  together  with  their 
horfes,  fwallowed  up  in  the  deep  mud.  The  King 
himfelf  was  in  danger ;  for  his  horfe  falling,  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  wound,  threw  him  headlong  to  the 
ground,  and  he  very  narrowly  efcaped  being  over- 
powered before  he  could  recover  his  feet.  He  owed 
his  fafety  to  a  trooper,  who  inftantly  leaped  from  his 
horfe,  on  which  he  mounted  the  affrighted  King ; 
himfelf,  as  he  could  not  run  fo  fad  as  to  keep  up 
with  the  horfemen,  was  flain  by  the  enemy,  who  had 
collecled  about  the  place  where  Philip  fell.  The 
King,  in  his  defperate  flight,  rode  about  among  the 
moraffes,  fome  of  which  were  eafily  paffed,  and 
others  not ;  at  length,  when  mofl  men  defpaired  of 
his  ever  returning,  he  arrived  in  fafety  at  his  camp. 
Two  hundred  Macedonian  horfemen  perifhed  in  that 
adlion  ;  about  one  hundred  were  taken :  eighty  horfes, 
richly  caparifoned,  were  led  off  the  field  ;  at  the  fame 
time  the  fpoils  of  arms  were  alfo  carried  off. 

XXXVIII.  Some  have  found  fault  with  the  King, 
as  guilty  of  rafhnefs  on  that  day  ;  and  with  the  con- 
ful,  as  not  having  pufhed  with  fpirit  the  advantage 
which  he  had  gained.  For  Philip,  they  fay,  on  his 
part,  ought  to  have  avoided  coming  to  action,  know- 
ing that  in  a  few  days,  the  enemy,  having  exhaufled 
all  the  adjacent  country,  mufl  be  reduced  to  the 
extremity  of  want ;  and  that  the  conful,  after  having 
routed  the  Macedonian  cavalry  and  light-infantry, 
and  nearly  taken  the  King  himfelf,  ought  to  have 

led 
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led   on  his  troops   direftly  to  the  enemy's  camp,  b  o  O  K 
■where,  difmayed  as  they  were,  they  could  have  made     XXXI. 

no  {land,  and  that  he  might  have  finiihed  the  war  in  ' ^ — -* 

a  moment's  time.     This,  Hke  molt  other  matters,  ^'Sj^^* 
was  eafier  in  fpeculation  than  in  practice.     For,  if 
the  King  had  brought  his  infantry  into  the  engage- 
ment, then,  indeed,  during  the  tumult,  and  while, 
vanquifhed  and  ftruck  with  difmay,  they  fled  from 
the  field  into  their  entrenchments,  (and  even  con- 
tinued their  flight  from  thence  on  feeing  the  vidlo- 
rious  enemy  mounting  the  ramparts,)    the  King's 
camp  might  have  fallen  into  the  Romans*  poflef- 
fion.     But   as   the  infantry   had   remained   in    the 
camp,    freih  and  free  from  fatigue,  with  outpofl;s 
before   the   gates,    and   guards   properly   difpofed, 
what  would  he  have  gained  in  having  imitated  the 
raflmefs   of   which  the   King  had   juft   now   been 
guilty,    by   purfuing    the   routed   horfe  ?     On    the 
other  fide,  the  King's  firft  plan   of  an  attack  on 
the  foragers,  while  difperfed  through  the  fields,  was 
not  injudicious,  could  he  have  fatisfied  himfelf  with 
a  moderate  degree  of  fuccefs :  and  it  is  the  lefs  fur- 
prifing,   that  he   Ihould   have  made  a  trial  of  for- 
tune, as  there  was  a  report,  that  Pleuratus  and  the 
Dardanians  had  marched  with  very  numerous  forces, 
and  had  already  paflTed  into  Macedonia  ;  fo  that  if  he 
fhould  be  furrounded  on  all  fides,  there  was  reafon 
to  think  that  the  Roman  might  put  an  end  to  the 
war  without   flirring  from  his  feat.      Philip,  how- 
ever, confidered,  that  after  his  cavalry  had  been  de- 
feated  in  two   engagements,  he  could  with  much 
lefs  fafety  continue  in  the  fame  pod  ;  accordingly, 
wifliing  to  remove  from  thence,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  keep  the  enemy  in  ignorance  of  his  defign, 
he  fent  a  herald  to  the  conful  a  little  before  fun- 
fet,  to  demand  a  truce  for  the  purpofe  of  bury- 
ing the  horfemen  ;  and  thus  impofing  on  him,  he 
began   his    march    in    filence,    about   the    fecond 

watch, 
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BOOK  watcli,  leaving  a  number    of  lires  in  all   parts  of 
XXXI.    his  camp. 

B.C.zol.       XXXIX.  The  conful  had  already  retired  to  take 
refrefhmcnt,  when  he  was  told  that  the  herald  had 
arrived,  and  on  what  bufmefs  ;  he  gave  him  no  other 
anfwer,  than  that  he  fliould  be  admitted  to  an  au- 
dience early  the  next  morning  :  by  which  means, 
Philip  gained  what  he  wanted, — the  length  of  that 
night,  and  part  of  the  following  day,  during  which 
he    might   march    his  troops   beyond    the    enemy's 
reach.     He  directed  his  route  towards  the  moun- 
tains, a  road  which  he  knew  the  Romans  with  their 
heavy  baggage   would    not   attempt.     The    conful, 
having  at  the  firft  light,  difmiffed  the  herald,  with  a 
grant  of  a  truce,  in  a  fhort  time   after   difcovered 
that  the  enemy  had  gone  off ;  but  not  knowing  what 
courfe  to  take  in  purfuit  of  them,  he  remained  in  the 
fame  camp  for  feveral  days,  which  he  employed  in 
coUedling  forage.      He  then    marched  to  Stubera, 
and  brought  thither,  from  Pelagonia,  the  corn  that 
was  in  the  fields.     From  thence  he  advanced   to 
Pellina,  not  having  yet  difcovered  to  what  quarter 
the  Macedonian  had  bent  his  courfe.     Philip  having 
at  firft  fixed  his  camp  at  Bryanium,  marched  thence 
through  crofs-roads,   and  gave  a  fudden   alarm  to 
the  enemy.     The  Romans,  on  this,  removed  from 
Pellina,    and    pitched    their    camp    near    the    river 
Ofphagus.     The   King  alfo    fat    down    at    a    fmall 
diftance,  forming  his  entrenchment  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  Erigonus.     Having  there   received  certain 
information,  that  the  Romans  intended  to  proceed 
to  Eordxa,  he  marched  away  before  them,  in  order 
to  take  poflelfion  of  the  defiles,  and   prevent  the 
enemy   from   making  their   way,    where   the  roads 
are  confined  in  narrow  flreights.     There,  with  much 
labour,  he  fortified   fome  places   with  a  rampart, 
others  with   a   trench,   others  with  (tones  heaped 

up, 
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up,  inftead  of  walls,  others  with  trees  laid  acrofs,  BOOK 
according  as  the  fituation  required,  or  as  materials    XXXI. 

lay  convenient ;  and  thus  a  road,  in  its  own  nature  ^;'~^^ ' 

difficult,  he  rendered,  as  he  imagined,  impregnable  5*0 '200* 
by  the  works  which  he  drew  acrofs  every  pafs.     The 
adjoining  ground  being  moflly  covered  with  woods, 
was  exceedingly  incommodious  to  the  phalanx  of 
the  Macedonians,  which   is  of  no  manner  of  ufe, 
except  when  they  extend  their  very  long  fpears  be- 
fore their  Ihields,  forming  as  it  were  a  pallifade ; 
to  perform  which,  they  require  an  open  plain.     The 
Thracians,   too,  were  embarralTed   by  their  lances, 
which  alfo  are  of  a  great  length,  and  were  entangled 
among  the   branches    that  flood  in   their  way   on 
every  fide.     The  body  of  Cretans   alone  was   not 
unferviceable ;  and  yet  even  thefe,  though  in  cafe 
of  an  attack  made  on  them,  they  could  to  good 
purpofe  difcharge   their   arrows  againfl   the  horfes 
or  riders,  where  they  were  open  to  a  wound,  yet 
againft  the  Roman  fliields  they  could  do  nothing,, 
becaufe  they  had  neither  ftrength  fufficient  to  pierce 
through  them,  nor  was  there  any  part  expofed  at 
which  they  could  aim.     Perceiving,  therefore,  that 
kind  of  weapon  to  be  ufelefs,    they   annoyed   the 
enemy  viath  flones,  which  lay  in  plenty  in  all  parts 
of  the  valley  :  the  llrokes  made  by  thefe  on  their 
fhields,  with  greater  noife  than  injury,  for  a  Ihort 
time  retarded   the  advance   of   the  Romans  ;    but 
quickly  learning  to  defpife  thefe  weapons  alfo,  fome 
clofmg  their  fhields  in  form  of  a  tortoife,    forced 
their  way  through  the  enemy  in  front ;  others  having, 
by  a  fhort   circuit,  gained   the   fummit  of  the  hill, 
diflodged    the    difmayed    Macedonians    from    their 
guards  and  pofts,  and  even  flew  the  greater  part  of 
them,  the  difficulties  of  the  ground  preventing  their 
^fcape. 

XL.  Thus,  with  lefs  oppofition  than  they  had  ex- 
pected to  meet,  they  pafTed  the  defiles,  and  came  to 

Eordasa ; 
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BOOK  Kordsea  ;  then,  haviiifr  laid  wafle  the  whole  country, 
XXXT.  the  conful  withdrew  into  Elimea.  From  thence  he 
'rpT''  ^  made  an  irruption  into  Oreftis,  and  laid  fiegc  to  the 
li  C  200  ^^'^y  Celetrum,  fituated  in  a  peninfuia  :  a  lake  fur- 
rounds  the  walls  ;  and  there  is  but  one  entrance  from 
the  main  land  along  a  narrow  iflhmus.  Relying  on 
their  fituation,  the  townfmen  at  firft  fhut  the  gates, 
and  refufed  to  fubmit  ;  but  afterwards,  when  they 
faw  the  troops  in  motion,  and  advancing  under 
cover  of  their  clofed  fliields,  and  the  iflhmus  covered 
by  the  enemy  marching  in,  their  courage  failed 
them,  and  they  furrendered  without  hazarding  a 
flruggle.  From  Celetrum  he  advanced  into  the 
country  of  the  Daffaretians,  took  the  city  Pelium  by 
florm,  carried  off  the  flaves  with  the  reft  of  the 
fpoil,  and  difcharging  the  freemen  without  ranfom, 
reflored  the  city  to  them,  after  placing  a  (Irong  gar- 
rifon  in  it,  for  it  lay  very  conveniently  for  making 
inroads  into  Macedonia.  Having  thus  carried  de- 
vaftation  through  the  enemy's  country,  the  conful 
led  back  his  forces  into  thofe  parts,  which  were  al- 
ready reduced  to  obedience  near  Apollonia,  from 
whence,  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  he  had 
fet  out  to  begin  his  operations.  Philip's  attention 
had  been  drawn  to  other  quarters  by  the  iEtolians, 
Athamanians,  and  Dardanians :  fo  many  were  the 
wars  that  flarted  up  on  different  fides  of  him.  Againfl: 
the  Dardanians,  who  were  now  retiring  out  of  Mace- 
donia, he  fent  Athenagoras  with  the  light-infantry 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  cavalry,  and  ordered  him 
to  hang  on  their  rear  as  they  retreated  ;  and,  by  cut- 
ting off  their  hindmoft  troops,  make  them  more 
cautious  for  the  future  of  leading  out  their  armies 
from  home.  As  to  the  iEtolians,  Damocritus,  their 
praetor,  the  fame  who  at  Naupadlum  had  perfuaded 
them  to  defer  paffmg  a  decree  concerning  the  war, 
had  in  the  next  meeting  roufed  them  to  arms,  after 
hearing  of  the  battle  between  the  cavalry  at  0<^olo- 
phus  ;  the  irruption  of  the  Dardanians  and  of  Pleu- 

ratus. 
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ratus,  with  the  Illyrians,  into  Macedonia ;    of   the  B  o  O  K 
arrival  of  the  Roman  fleet,  too,  at  Oreus  ;  and  that    XXXI. 
Macedonia,  befides  being  befet  on  all    fides  by  fo  yITT 
many  nations,  was  in  danger  of  being  invefted  by  fea  b'c.  200,* 
alfo. 

XLI.  Thefe  reafons  had  brought  back  Damocri- 
tus  and  the  -<Etolians  to  the  interefl  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Marching  out,  therefore,  in  conjundion  with 
Amynander,  King  of  the  Athamanians,  they  laid 
fiege  to  Cercinium.  The  inhabitants  here  had  fhut 
their  gates,  whether  of  their  own  choice  or  by  com- 
pulfion  is  unknown,  as  they  had  a  garrifon  of  the 
King's  troops.  However,  in  a  few  days,  Cercinium 
was  taken  and  burned  ;  and  after  great  flaughter  had 
been  made,  thofe  who  furvived,  both  free  men  and 
flaves,  were  carried  off  amongft  other  fpoil.  This 
caufed  fuch  terror,  as  made  all  thofe  who  dwelt 
round  the  lake  Brebis,  abandon  their  cities  and  fly 
to  the  mountains  ;  and  the  jEtolians  not  finding 
booty,  turned  away  from  thence,  and  proceeded  into 
Perrhasbia.  There  they  took  Cyretias  by  ftorm, 
and  facked  it  without  mercy.  The  inhabitants  of 
Malloea  making  a  voluntary  fubmiflion,  were  re- 
ceived into  alliance.  From  Perrhasbia,  Amynander 
advifed  to  march  to  Gomphi,  becaufe  that  city  lies 
clofe  to  Athamania,  and  there  was  reafon  to  think 
that  it  might  be  reduced  w^ithout  any  great  difficulty. 
But  the  ^tolians,  for  the  fake  of  plunder,  directed 
their  march  to  the  rich  plains  of  TheflTaly,  Amynander 
following,  though  he  did  not  approve  either  of  their 
carelefs  method  of  carrying  on  their  depredations,  or 
of  their  pitching  their  camp  in  any  place  where  chance 
dire61:ed,  without  choice,  and  without  taking  any  care 
to  fortify  it.  Therefore,  left  their  rafhnefs  and  negli- 
gence might  be  the  caufe  of  feme  misfortune  to  him- 
felf  and  his  troops,  when  he  faw  them  forming  their 
camp  in  low  grounds,  under  the  city  Phecadus,  he 
took  poffelTion,  with  his  own  troops,  of  an  eminence 

about 
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BOOK  about  five  hundred  paces  diilant,  which  could  be 
XXXI.  rendered  I'ecure  by  a  fliglit  fortification.  The  -ZEto- 
^rT"  "^  Hans  feenied  to  have  forgotten  that  they  were  in 
BC  200!  ^^  enemy's  country,  excepting  that  they  continued 
to  plunder,  fonie  draggling  in  fmall  parties  without 
arms,  others  fpending  whole  days  and  nights  in 
drinking  and  lleeping  in  the  camp,  neglecting  even 
to  fix  guards,  when  Philip  unexpectedly  came  upon 
ihcm.  His  approach  being  announced  by  thofe  who 
had  fled  out  of  the  fields  in  a  fright,  threw  Damo- 
critus  and  the  reft  of  the  officers  into  great  confu- 
fion.  It  happened  to  be  mid-day,  and  when  mofl  of 
the  men  after  a  hearty  meal  lay  fafl  afleep.  Their 
officers  roufed  them,  however,  as  fafl  as  pofTible ; 
ordered  them  to  take  arms ;  difpatched  fome  to  re- 
call thofe  who  were  flraggling  through  the  fields  in 
fearch  of  plunder,  and  fo  violent  was  their  hurry, 
that  many  of  the  horfemen  went  out  without  their 
fwords,  and  but  few  of  them  put  on  their  corflets. 
After  marching  out  in  this  precipitate  manner,  (the 
whole  horfe  and  foot  not  amounting  to  fix  hun- 
dred,) they  met  the  King's  cavalry,  fuperior  in  num- 
ber, in  fpirit,  and  in  arms.  They  were,  therefore, 
routed  at  the  firfh  charge ;  and  having  fcarcely  at- 
tempted refiflance,  returned  to  the  camp  in  fliameful 
flight.  Several  were  flain  ;  and  fome  taken,  having 
been  cut  off  from  the  main  body  of  the  runaways. 

XLII.  Philip,  when  his  troops  had  advanced  al- 
moft  to  the  rampart,  ordered  a  retreat  to  be  founded, 
becaufe  both  men  and  horfes  were  fatigued,  not 
fo  much  by  the  adion,  as  by  the  length  of  their 
march,  and  the  extraordinary  celerity  with  which 
they  had  made  it.  He  therefore  difpatched  the  horfe- 
men by  troops,  and  the  companies  of  light-infantry 
in  turn,  for  water  j  after  which  they  took  refrefhment. 
The  refl  he  kept  on  guard,  under  arms,  waiting  for 
the  main  body  of  the  infantry,  which  had  marched 
with  Icfs  expedition,  on  account  of  the  weight  of 

their 
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their  armour.  As  foon  as  thefe  arrived,  they  alfo  BOOK 
were  ordered  to  fix  their  ftandards,  and,  laying  down  XXXI, 
their  arras  before  them,  to  take  food  in  hafte  ;  fend-  ' — ~v-— ' 
ing  two,  or  at  moft  three,  out  of  each  company,  to  ^'q'^^^° 
provide  water.  In  the  mean-time,  the  cavahy  and 
light  infantry  flood  in  order,  and  ready,  in  cafe  the 
enemy  (hould  make  any  motion.  The  ^Etolians,  as 
if  refoived  to  defend  their  fortifications,  (the  multitude 
which  had  been  fcattered  about  the  fields  having,  by 
this  time,  returned  to  the  camp,)  pofted  bodies  of 
armed  men  at  the  gates,  and  on  the  rampart,  and 
from  this  fafe  fituation  looked  with  a  degree  of  con- 
fidence on  the  enemy,  as  long  as  they  continued 
quiet.  But,  as  foon  as  the  troops  of  the  Macedoni- 
ans began  to  move,  and  to  advance  to  the  rampart, 
in  order  of  battle,  and  ready  for  an  affault,  they  all 
quickly  abandoned  their  pofts,  and  fled  through  the 
oppofite  part  of  the  camp,  to  the  eminence  where 
the  Athamanians  were  flationed.  During  their  flight 
in  this  confufion,  many  of  the  -^tolians  were  flain, 
and  many  made  prifoners.  Philip  doubted  not, 
that,  had  there  been  day-light  enough  remaining, 
he  fhould  have  been  able  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of 
the  camp  of  the  Athamanians  alfo  ;  but  the  day  be- 
ing fpent  in  the  fight,  and  in  plundering  the  camp 
afterwards,  he  fat  down  under  the  eminence,  in  the 
adjacent  plain,  determined  to  attack  the  enemy  at 
the  firfl  dawn.  But  the  j^tolians,  under  the  fame 
apprehenfions  which  had  made  them  defert  their 
camp,  difperfed,  and  fled  during  the  following 
night.  Amynander  was  of  the  greatefl  fervice ; 
for,  by  his  diredions,  the  Athamanians,  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  roads,  conduced  them  into 
^tolia,  whilfl;  the  Macedonians  purfued  them  over 
the  higheft  mountains,  through  unknown  paths.  In 
this  diforderly  flight,  a  few,  mifllng  their  way, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonian  horfemen, 
whom  Philip,  at  the  firft  light,  on  feeing  the 
VOL.  IV.  u  eminence 
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n  O  ()  K  eminence   abandoned,    had  fent   to   infeft    on   their 
XXXI.    niarch. 


B.C.  aoo.  XLIII.  About  the  fame  time,  alfo,  Athenagoras, 
one  of  the  King's  generals,  overtaking  the  Darda- 
nians  in  their  retreat  homeward,  at  firft  threw 
their  rear  into  diforder  :  l)ut  thefe  unexpecledly 
facing  about,  and  forming  their  hne,  the  fight  be- 
came Hke  a  reguUir  engagement.  When  the  Dar- 
danians  began  again  to  advance,  the  Macedonian 
cavalry  and  light-infantry  harafl'ed  thofe  who  had 
no  troops  of  that  kind  to  aid  them,  and  were,  befides, 
burdened  with  unwieldy  arms.  The  ground,  too, 
favoured  the  afiailants  :  very  few  were  flain,  but 
many  wounded  ;  none  were  taken,  bccaufe  they 
rarely  quit  their  ranks,  but  both  fight  and  retreat  in  a 
clofe  body.  Thus  Philip,  haying  checked  the  pro- 
ceedings of  thofe  two  nations  by  thefe  well-timed  ex- 
peditions, gained  reparation  for  the  damages  fuftained 
from  the  operations  of  the  Romans  ;  the  enterprife 
being  as  fpirited,  as  the  iffue  was  fuccefsful.  An  ac- 
cidental occurrence  lefl'ened  the  number  of  his 
enemies  on  the  fide  of  iEtoHa.  Scopas,  a  man  of 
confiderable  influence  in  his  own  country,  having  been 
fent  from  Alexandria  by  King  Ptolemy,  with  a  great 
fum  of  gold,  hired,  and  carried  away  to  Egypt,  fix 
thoufand  foot  and  fome  horfe  ;  nor  would  he  have 
fuffered  one  of  the  young -^.tolians  to  remain  at  home, 
had  not  Damocritus,  (it  is  not  eafy  to  fay,  whether 
out  of  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  or  out  ot  op- 
pofition  to  Scopas,  for  not  having  fecured  his  interefl: 
by  prefents,)  by  fometimes  reminding  them  of  the 
war  with  which  they  were  threatened,  at  other  times, 
of  the  folitary  ftate  in  which  their  country  would 
be  left,  detained  fome  of  them.  Such  were  the 
adions  of  the  Romans,  and  of  Philip,  during  that 
fummer. 

XLIV.   In 
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XLIV.    In  the  beginning   of  the  fame  fummer,  BOOK 
the  fleet  under  Lucius  Apuftius,  lieutenant-general,    XXXI. 

fetting  fail  from  Corey ra,    and   paffing  by  Malea,  ' ' ' 

formed  a  jundion  with  King  Attalus,  off  Scyllxum,  Xr'joo.' 
which  lies  in  the  diftrid  of  Hermione.  The  Athe- 
nian ftate,  which  had  for  a  long  time,  through 
fear,  reftrained  their  animofity  againfl  Philip  wirhin 
fome  bounds,  affuming  confidence  from  the  fup- 
port  now  afforded  them,  gave  full  fcope  to  it  with- 
out any  referve.  There  are  never  wanting  in  that 
city,  orators,  who  are  ready  on  every  occafion  to 
inflame  the  people  ;  a  kind  of  men,  who,  in  all  free 
Itates,  and  more  particularly  in  that  of  Athens, 
where  eloquence  flouriflies  in  the  highefl:  degree, 
are  maintained  by  the  favour  of  the  multitude. 
Thefe  immediately  propofed  a  decree,  and  the  com- 
mons pafled  it,  that  "  all  the  ftatues  and  images  of 
Philip,  with  their  infcriptions,  and  likewife  thofe 
of  all  his  anceftors  of  both  fexes,  fliould  be  re- 
moved and  defaced ;  that  the  feitival  days,  fo- 
lemnities,  and  priefts,  which  had  been  inftituted 
in  honour  of  him  or  them,  ftiould  all  be  abolifliedj 
and  that  even  the  ground  where  any  fuch  ftatue 
*'  had  been  fet  up,  and  infcribed  with  his  name, 
*'  fliould  be  held  abominable.'*  And  it  was  re- 
folved,  that,  "  for  the  future,  nothing  which  ought 
"  to  be  ereded  or  dedicated  in  a  place  of  purity, 
"  fliould  be  there  erefted ;  that  the  public  priefts, 
"  as  often  as  they  fliould  pray  for  the  people  of 
*'  Athens,  for  their  allies,  armies,  and  fleets,  fo 
often  fliould  they  utter  curfes  and  execrations 
againft  Philip,  his  offspring,  his  kingdom,  his 
forces  by  fea  and  land,  and  the  vv'hole  race 
"  and  name  of  the  Macedonians."  It  was  added 
to  the  decree,  that,  "  if  any  perfon  in  future 
fliould  make  any  propofal  tending  to  throw  dif- 
grace  and  ignominy  on  Philip,  the  people  of 
Athens  would  ratify  it  in  its  fulleft  extent :  if,  on 
**  the  contrary,  any  one  fliould,  by  word  or  deed, 
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BOOK  "  endeavour  to  leflfen  his  ignominy,  or  to  do  him 

XXXI.    *'  honour,    that  whoever   flew   fuch  perfon   ftiould 

^^TZ"''      '  "  be  juftified  in  fo  doing.'*     Laftly,  a  claufe  was 

B.C.200.'  annexed,   that    "  all    the   decrees,    formerly  pafled 

"  againll   the   Pififtratidae,  fhould  be  in  full  force 

"  againft  Philip."     Thus  the  Athenians  waged  war 

againft  Philip  with  writings  and  with  words,  in  which 

alone  their  power  confids. 

XLV.  Attains  and  the  Romans,  having,  from 
Hermione,  proceeded  firfl  to  Piraeeus,  and  (laid 
there  a  few  days,  after  being  loaded  with  decrees  of 
the  Athenians,  (in  which  the  honours  paid  to  their 
allies  were  as  extravagant  as  the  exprelTions  of  their 
refentment  againft  their  enemy  had  been,)  failed 
to  Andros,  and,  coming  to  an  anchor  in  the  harbour 
called  Gaureleos,  fent  perfons  to  found  the  in- 
clinations of  the  townfmen,  whether  they  chofe 
voluntarily  to  furrender,  rather  than  run  the  hazard 
of  an  aftault.  On  their  anfwering,  that  they  were 
not  at  their  own  difpofal,  the  citadel  being  pofleffed 
by  the  King's  troops.  Attains  and  the  Roman  lieu- 
tenant-general, landing  their  forces,  with  every  thing 
requifite  for  attacking  towns,  made  their  approaches 
to  the  city  on  different  fides.  The  Roman  enfigns 
and  arms,  which  they  had  never  feen  before,  together 
with  the  fpirit  of  the  foldiers,  fo  brifkly  approaching 
the  walls,  were  particularly  terrifying  to  the  Greeks, 
infomuch  that  they  immediately  fled  into  the  citadel, 
learing  the  city  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  After 
holding  out  for  two  days  in  the  citadel,  relying 
more  on  the  ftrength  of  the  place  than  on  their 
arms,  on  the  third  both  they  and  the  garrifon  capi- 
tulated, on  condition  of  their  being  tranfported  to 
Delium  in  Boeotia,  and  being  each  of  them  allowed 
a  fmgle  fuit  of  apparel-  The  ifland  was  yielded  up 
by  the  Romans  to  King  Attains ;  the  fpoil,  and  the 
ornaments  of  the  city,  they  themfelves  carried  oflF. 
Attalus,  defirous  that  the  ifland,  of  which  he  had 
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got  poffefTion,  might  not  be  quite  deferted,  perfuaded  BOOK 
almoil  all  the  Macedonians,  and  feveral  of  the  An-  XXXI. 
drians,  to  remain  there  :  and,  in  fome  time  after,  !^^»^- 
thofe  who,  according  to  the  capitulation,  had  been  g^c  200! 
tranfported  to  Delium,  were  induced  to  return  from 
thence  by  the  promifes  made  them  by  the  King,  in 
which  they  were  difpofed  the  more  readily  to  con- 
fide, by  the  ardent  affedlion  which  they  felt  for  their 
native  country.  From  Andros  the  combined  army 
pafled  over  to  Cythnus :  there  they  fpent  feveral 
days,  to  no  purpofe,  in  attempting  to  get  pofleflion 
of  the  city  ;  when,  at  length,  finding  it  fcarcely 
worth  the  trouble,  they  departed.  At  Prafise,  a 
place  on  the  main  land  of  Attica,  twenty  barks  of 
the  Iflseans  joined  the  Roman  fleet.  Thefe  were 
fent  to  ravage  the  lands  of  the  Caryftians,  the  rell 
of  the  fleet  lying  at  Geraeftus,  a  noted  harbour  in 
Euboea,  until  their  return  from  Caryftus :  on  which, 
fetting  fail  all  altogether,  and  (leering  their  courfe 
through  the  open  fea,  until  they  pafled  by  Scyrus, 
they  arrived  at  the  ifland  Icus.  Being  detained 
there  for  a  few  days  by  a  violent  northerly  wind, 
as  foon  as  it  abated,  they  pafled  over  to  Sciathus, 
a  city  which  had  been  lately  plundered  and  defo- 
lated  by  Philip.  The  foldiers,  fpreading  themfelves 
over  the  country,  brought  back  to  the  fliips  corn 
and  many  other  kinds  of  provifions.  Plunder  there 
was  none,  nor  had  the  Greeks  deferved  to  be 
plundered.  Directing  their  courfe  to  Caflandrea, 
they  firfl:  came  to  Mendis,  a  village  on  the  coafl: 
of  that  fl:ate ;  and,  intending  from  thence  to  double 
the  promontory,  and  bring  round  the  fleet  to  the 
very  walls  of  the  city,  they  were  near  being 
buried  in  the  waves  by  a  furious  ftorm.  How- 
ever, after  being  difperfed,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  fliips  having  lofl:  their  rigging,  they  efcaped 
on  fliore.  This  ftorm  at  fea  was  an  omen  of  the 
kind  of  fuccefs  which  they  were  to  meet  on  land : 
for,    after    collecting   their    veflfels    together,    and 
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BOOK  landing    their   forces,    having    made    an    aflault   on 
XXXI.    the  city,  they  were  repulfed  with  confiderable  lofs, 
"^^^^^  there  being  a  Arong  garrifon  of  the  King's  troops 
b!c.2oc'  *"  ^^""^  place.     Being  thus  obliged  to  retreat  with- 
out  accomplilhing    their   defign,    they  paflfed    over 
to    Canaftruni  in  Pallene,    and    from  thence,  dou- 
bling the  promontory  of  Torona,  conduced  the  fleet 
to    Acanthus.      There    they    firll    laid    wafle    the 
country,  then  ftormed  the  city  itfelf,  and  plundered 
it.     They  proceeded  no  farther,  for  their  (hips  were 
now  heavily   laden   with  booty,  but  went   back  to 
Sciathus,  and  from  Sciathus  to  Euboea,  whence  they 
had  firfl;  fet  out. 

XLVI.  Leaving  the  fleet  there,  they  entered 
the  Malian  bay  with  ten  light  fliips,  in  order  to 
confer  with  the  TEtolians  on  the  method  of  condad- 
ing  the  war.  Sipyrrhicas,  the  iEtolian,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  embally  that  came  to  Heraclea,  to  hold 
a  confultation  with  the  King  and  the  Roman  lieu- 
tenant-general. They  demanded  of  Attains,  that,  in 
purfuance  of  the  treaty,  he  fliould  fupply  them  with 
one  thoufand  foldiers,  which  number  he  had  en- 
gaged for  on  condition  of  their  taking  part  in  the 
war  againfl:  Philip.  This  was  refufed  to  the  iEto- 
lians,  becaufe,  on  their  part,  they  had  formerly 
fhewed  themfelves  unwilling  to  march  out  to  ravage 
Macedonia,  at  a  time  when  Philip,  being  employed 
near  Pergamus  in  deftroying  by  fire  every  thing 
facrcd  and  profane,  they  might  have  compelled  him 
to  retire  from  thence,  in  order  to  preferve  his  own 
territories.  Thus,  infliead  of  aid,  the  ^Etolians 
weredifmifled  with  hopes,  the  Romans  making  them 
large  promifes.  Apuflius  and  Attalus  returned  to 
their  fliips,  where  they  began  to  concert  meafures 
for  the  fiege  of  Oreus.  This  city  was  well  fecured 
by  fortifications;  and  alfo,  fmce  the  attempt  formerly 
made  on  it,  by  a  flrong  garrifon.  After  the  taking 
of  Andros,  the  combined  fleet  had  been  joined  by 
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twenty  Rhodian  {hips,  all  decked  veflels,  under  the  BOOK 
command  of  Agefimbrotus.  This  fquadron  they  fent  XXXI. 
to  cruife  off  Zelafium,  a  promontory  of  Ifthmia,  very  y  ^'~  "^ 
conveniently  fituate  beyond  Demetrias,  in  order  that,  b.C 
if  the  fhips  of  the  Macedonians  fliould  attempt  to 
come  out,  they  might  be  at  hand  to  oppofe  them. 
Heraclides,  the  King's  admiral,  kept  his  fleet  there, 
rather  with  a  view  of  laying  hold  of  any  advantage 
which  the  negligence  of  the  enemy  might  afford 
him,  than  with  a  defign  of  employing  open  force. 
The  Romans  and  King  Attalas  carried  on  their 
attacks  againft  Oreus  on  different  fides  ;  the  Romans 
againft  the  citadel  next  to  the  fea,  the  King's  troops 
againfl:  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  lying  between 
the  two  citadels,  where  the  city  is  alfo  divided 
by  a  wall.  As  their  ports  were  different,  fo  were 
their  methods  of  attack :  the  Romans  made  their 
approaches  by  means  of  covered  galleries,  fome  car- 
ried by  men,  others  moving  on  wheels,  applying 
alfo  the  ram  to  the  walls ;  the  King's  troops,  by 
throwing  in  weapons  with  the  balirta,  catapulta,  and 
every  other  kind  of  engine.  They  cart  ftones  alfo 
of  immenfe  weight,  formed  mines,  and  made  ufe  ' 
of  every  expedient,  which,  on  trial,  had  been  found 
ufeful  in  the  former  fiege.  On  the  other  fide, 
the  Macedonian  garrifon,  in  the  town  and  the  cita- 
dels, was  not  only  more  numerous  than  on  the 
former  occafion,  but  exerted  themfelves  with  greater 
fpirit,  in  confequence  of  the  reprimands  which  they 
had  received  from  the  King  for  their  former  mif- 
conduft,  and  alfo  from  remembrance  both  of  his 
threats  and  proniifes  with  regard  to  their  future 
behaviour  ;  fo  that  there  was  very  little  hope  of  its 
being  fpeedily  taken.  The  lieutenant-general  thought, 
that,  in  the  mean-time,  fome  other  bufmefs  might 
be  accomplifhed  ;  wherefore,  leaving  fuch  a  num- 
ber of  men  as  feemed  fufficient  to  finifh  the  works, 
he  paffed  over  to  the  neareft  part  of  the  continent, 
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BOOK  and,  arriving  unexpectedly,  made  himfelf  mafler  of 
XXXI.  Larifla,  except  the  citadel,  —  not  that  celebrated  city 
.yTT  ^  in  Theflaly,  but  another,  which  they  call  Cre- 
B.C.200'  niafte.  Attalus  alfo  furprifed  iEgeleos,  where  nothing 
was  lefs  apprehended  than  fuch  an  enterprife  during 
the  fie'TC  of  another  city.  The  works  at  Oreus  had 
now  began  to  take  effect,  while  the  garrifon  within 
were  alrnoft  fpent  with  unremitted  toil  (keeping 
watch  both  by  day  and  night),  and  alfo  with  wounds. 
Part  of  the  wall  being  loofened  by  the  flrokes  of  the 
ram,  had  fallen  down  in  many  places ;  and  the 
Romans,  during  the  night,  broke  into  the  citadel 
through  the  breach  which  lay  over  the  harbour, 
Attalus,  likewife,  at  the  firll:  light,  on  a  fignal  given 
from  the  citadel  by  the  Romans,  affaulted  the  city  on 
his  fide,  where  a  great  part  of  the  walls  had  been 
levelled  :  on  which  the  garrifon  and  townfmen  fled 
into  the  other  citadel,  and  even  that  they  furrendered 
in  two  days  after.  The  city  fell  to  the  King,  the  pri- 
foners  to  the  Romans. 

XLVII.  The  autumnal  equinox  now  approached, 
and  the  Eubcean  gulf,  called  Ccela,  is  reckoned  dan- 
gerous by  mariners.  Choofmg,  therefore,  to  remove 
thence  before  the  winter  florms  came  on,  they  re- 
turned to  Pirasus,  from  whence  they  had  fet  out  for 
the  campaign.  Apuftius,  leaving  there  thirty  fhips, 
failed  by  Malea  to  Corcyra.  The  King  was  delayed 
during  the  celebration  of  the  myfteries  of  Ceres,  im- 
mediately after  which  he  alfo  retired  into  Afia,  fend- 
ing home  Agefimbrotus  and  the  Rhodians.  Such, 
during  that  fummer,  were  the  proceedings,  by  fea 
and  land,  of  the  Roman  conful  and  lieutenant-gene- 
ral, aided  by  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians,  againfl  Philip 
and  his  allies.  The  other  conful,  Caius  Aurelius,  on 
coming  into  his  province,  and  finding  the  war  there 
already  brought  to  a  conclufion,  did  not  difl'emble  his 
refentment  againfl  the  praetor,  for  having  proceeded 

to 
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to  aftion  in  his  abfence :    wherefore,  fending  him  BOOK 
away  to  Etruria,  he  led  on  the  legions  into  the  ene-    XXXI. 
my's  country,    where  their   operations,  having   no  !j^"  t' 
other  objedt  than  booty,  produced  more  of  it  than  B.C.200! 
glory.     Lucius  Furius,  finding  nothing  in  Etruria 
that  could  give  him  employment,  and  at  the  fame  ' 
time  fired  with  ambition  of  obtaining  a  triumph  for 
his  fuccefs  againfl  the  Gauls,  which  he  knew  would 
be  more  eafily  accompliftied  in  the   abfence  of  the 
conful,  who   envied    and  was  enraged  againft  him, 
came  to  Rome  unexpe£tedly,  and  called  a  meeting 
of  the  fenate  in  the  temple  of  Bellona  ;  where,  after 
making  a  recital  of  the  fervices  which  he  had  per- 
formed, he  demanded  to  be  allowed   to  enter  the 
city  in  triumph. 

XL VIII.  A  great  part  of  the  fenate,  induced  by 
their  regard  for  him,  and  the  importance  of  his  fer- 
vices, fhewed  an  inclination  to  grant  his  requeft. 
The  elder  part  refufed  to  agree  to  fuch  grant,  both, 
becaufe  the  army,  with  which  he  had  acted,  be- 
longed to  another ;  and  becaufe  he  had  left  his 
"  province  through  an  ambitious  defire  of  fnatch- 
**  ing  that  opportunity  of  procuring  a  triutiiph,  —  a 
"  condu6l  altogether  unprecedented.'*  The  fena- 
tors  of  confular  rank  particularly  infifted,  that  "  he 
*'  ought  to  have  waited  for  the  conful ;  for  that  he 
might,  by  pitching  his  camp  near  the  city,  and 
thereby  fecuring  the  colony  without  coming  to 
an  engagement,  have  protracted  the  aflair  until 
his  arrival  5  and  that,  what  the  praetor  had  not 
done,  the  fenate  ought  to  do :  they  fhould  wait 
"  for  the  conful.  After  hearing  the  bufinefs  dif- 
culfetl  by  the  conful  and  praetor  in  their  pre- 
fence,  they  would  be  able,  on  better  grounds,  to 
form  a  judgement  on  the  cafe."  Great  part 
were  of  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  confider 
nothing  but  the  fervice  performed,  and  whether 
he    had    perform.ed   it   while  in  office,   and  under 
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BOOK  his    oAvn  aiifpices.     For,    "  when    of  two  colonies, 
XXXI.    '<  which    had    been     oppofed,    as    barriers,    to    re- 
yJ{~^^    "  flrain  the    tumultuous   inroads  of  the  Gauls,  one 
B.C.  203.  "  ^^^  ^^'^'^  already  facked   and  burned,  the  flames 
being  ready   to  Ipread  (as  if  from   an    adjoining 
houfe)  to  the  other,  which  lay  fo  near,  what  ought 
**  the    prastor  to  have   done  ^    If  it   was  improper 
*'  to  enter  on   any  adion   without  the  conful,  then 
"  the   fenate    had  adled  wrong  in  giving  the  army 
to    the    praetor  ;   becaufe,  if  they  chofe  that  the 
bufmefs  fliould  be  performed,  not  under  the  prae- 
tor's aufpices,  but  the  confuTs,  they  might  have 
limited  the  decree  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  not  the 
praetor,  but  the  conful,  jfhould  have  the  manage- 
"  mcnt  of  it :  or  elfe  the  conful  had  a£led  wrong, 
who,  after  ordering   the    army    to  remove  from 
Etruria  into  Gaul,  did  not  meet  it  at  Ariminum, 
in  order  to  be  prefent  at  operations,  which  were 
not  allowed  to  be  performed  without  him.     But 
the  exigencies  of  war  do  not  wait  for  the  delays 
and  procraflinations  of  commanders  ;  and  battles 
"  mufl    be    fometimes    fought,    not  becaufe    com- 
manders choofe  it,  but  becaufe  the  enemv  com- 
pels   It.     The  fight    itfelf,  and  the    iffue    of  the 
fight,  is  what  ought  to  be  regarded  now.     The 
enemy  were  routed  and  flain,  their  camp  taken  and 
plundered,  the  colony  relieved  from  a  fiege,  the 
priioners  taken   from  the  other  colony  recovered 
and   reflored   to    their   friends,  and   an    end    put 
*'  to  the   war  in  one    battle.     And   not  only  men 
rejoiced   at    this  vidlory,  but   the  immortal  gods 
alio    had    fupplications    paid    to    them,    for    the 
fpace  of  three  days,  on  account  of  the  bufinefs 
of    the   (late    having   been    wifely   and    fuccefs- 
fully,    not    raflily   and    unfortunately,    conducted 
by    Lucius   Furius,  praetor.     Befides,  the  Gallic 
wars  were,  by  fome  fatality,  deftined  to  the  Fu- 
rian  family." 

XLIX.  By 
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XLIX.  By  means  oF  dilcourfes  of  this  kind,  made  b  q  O  K 
by  him  and  his  friends,  the  interefl  of  the  prator,  XXXI. 
who  was  prefent,  prevailed  over  the  refpe6t  due  to  ^— ^v"- — ^ 
the  dignity  of  the  abfent  conful,  and  the  majority  X'5"^^^' 
decreed  a  trmmph  to  Lucius  rurms.  Lucms  ru- 
rius,  praetor,  during  his  office,  triumphed  over  the 
Gauls.  He  carried  into  the  treafury  three  hundred 
and  twenty  thoufand  qffs*,  and  one  hundred  and 
feventy  thoufand  pounds  weight  of  filver.  There 
were  neither  any  prifoners  led  before  his  chariot, 
nor  fpoils  carried  before  him,  nor  did  any  foldiers 
follow  him. .  It  appeared  that  every  thing,  except 
the  vidory,  belonged  to  the  conful.  Publius  Scipio 
then  celebrated,  in  a  magnificent  manner,  the  games 
which  he  had  vowed  when  conful  in  Africa ;  and 
with  refped  to  the  lands  for  his  foldiers,  it  was 
decreed,  that  whatever  number  of  years  each  of 
them  had  ferved  in  Spain  or  in  Africa,  he  fhould, 
for  every  year,  receive  two  acres  ;  and  that  ten  com- 
miffioners  fhould  make  the  diftribution.  Three 
comniiffioners  tvere  then  appointed  to  fill  up  the 
number  of  colonifls  at  Venufia,  becaufe  the  ftrength 
of  that  colony  had  been  reduced  in  the  war  with 
Hannibal :  Caius  Terentius  Varro,  Titus  Quintius 
Flamininus,  Publius  Cornelius,  fon  of  Cneius  Scipio, 
were  the  cemmiffioners  who  enrolled  the  colonifls 
for  Venufia.  During  the  fame  year,  Caius  Cor- 
nelius Cethegus,  who,  in  the  quahty  of  proconful, 
commanded  in  Spain,  routed  a  numerous  army  of 
the  enemy  in  the  territory  of  Sedeta ;  in  which 
battle,  it  is  faid,  that  fifteen  thoufand  Spaniards 
were  ilain,  and  feventy-eight  military  flandards 
taken.  The  conful,  Caius  Aurelias,  on  returning 
from  his  province  to  Rome,  to  hold  the  eledlions, 
made  heavy  complaints,  not  on  the  fubjedt  on  which 
they  had  fuppofed  he  would,  that  the  fenate  had 
not  waited  for  his  coming,  nor  allowed  him  an  op- 
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BOOK  portunity  of  arf:;uing   the   matter  with  the  prcCtor ; 
XXXI.    but,    that  "  the    fenate   had  decreed   a   triumph   in 
*^7^'       '  "  fuch  a  manner,  without  hearing  the  report  of  any 
B.C.  aoo!  "  °^^  ^f  thofe  who  were  prefent  at  the  operations 
"  of  the  war,  except  the  perfon  who  was  to  enjoy 
"  the  triumph  :  that  their  anceftors   had  made  it  a 
"  rule  that  the  lieutenant-generals,  the  military  tri- 
"  bunes,    the    centurions,    and    even    the    foldiers, 
fhould  be   prefent  at   the   fame,  for  this  reafon, 
that  the  reality  of  his  exploits,  to  whom  fo  high 
an   honour   was  paid,    might  be    publicly   afcer- 
tained.     Now,  of  that  army  which  fought  with 
the  Gauls,  had  any  one  foldier,  or  even  a  fol- 
dier's  fervant,  been  prefent,  of  whom  the  fenate 
could  inquire  concerning  the  truth  or  falfehood 
of  the  prsetor's  narrative  ?"    He  then  appointed  a 
day  for  the  eledlions,  at  which  were  chofen  confuls, 
Lucius  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  Publius  Villius  Tap- 
pulus.     The  prsetors  were   then   appointed,  Lucius 
Quintius  Flamininus,  Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus,   Lu- 
cius Villius  Tappulus,    and  Cneius  Baebius  Tam- 
philus. 

.  L.  During  that  year,  provifions  were  remarkably 
cheap.  The  curule  acdiles,  Marcus  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus,  and  Sextus  iElius  Pastus,  diflributed  among 
the  people  a  vaft  quantity  of  corn,  brought  from 
Africa,  at  the  rate  of  two  a^s  a  peck.  They  alfo 
celebrated  the  Roman  games  in  a  magnificent  man- 
ner, repeating  them  a  fecond  day ;  and  erected  in 
the  treafury  five  brazen  ftatues  out  of  the  money 
paid  as  fines.  The  plebeian  games  were  thrice 
repeated  entire,  by  the  aediles,  Lucius  Terentius 
Maffa,  and  Cneius  Basbius  Tamphilus,  who  was 
ele£led  prastor.  There  were  alfo  funeral  games 
exhibited  that  year  in  the  forum,  for  the  fpace  of 
four  days,  on  occafion  of  the  death  of  Marcus  Va- 
lerius Laevinus,  by  his  fons  Publius  and  Marcus, 
who  gave  alfo  a  fhew  of  gladiators,  in  which  twenty- 
five 
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five  pairs  fought.     Marcus  Aurelius  Cotta,  one  of  B  O  O  Iv 
the  ten  commiffioners  for  keeping  the  books  of  the    XXXI. 
Sybil,  died,  and  Manius  AciHus  Glabrio  was  fubfti-  y  £'" 
tuted  in  his  room.     It  happened  that  both  the  curule  b!c.  200* 
aediles,  lately  chofen,  were  perfons  who  could  not 
immediately  undertake  the  office :  for  Caius  Corne- 
lius  Cethegus   was    abfent  when    he  was  elefted, 
being  then  commander  in  Spain ;    and  Caius  Vale- 
rius Flaccus,  who  was  prefent,  being  fiamen  Dialis, 
could  not  take  the  oath  of  obferving  the  laws  ;  and 
no  perfon  was  allowed  to  hold   any  office  longer 
than  five  days  without   taking  the  oath.     Flaccus 
petitioned  to  be  excufed  from  complying  with  the 
law,  on  which  the  fenate  decreed,  that  if  the  sedile 
produced   a  perfon  approved   of    by   the   confuls, 
who  would  take  the  oath  for  him,  the  confuls,  if 
they  thought   proper,    fhould  make  application  to 
the  tribunes,  that  it  might  be  propofed  to  the  people. 
Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus,  praetor  eleft,  was  produced 
to  fwear  for  his  brother.     The  tribunes  propofed  to 
the  commons,  and  the  commons  ordered  5  that  this 
fhould  be  as  effedual  as  if  the  sedile  himfelf  had 
fworn.     With  regard  to  the  other  aedile,  likewife, 
an   order   of  the   commons    was    made.     On   the 
tribunes  putting  the  queftion,  what  two  perfons  they 
chofe  fhould  go  and  take  the  command  of  the  armies 
in  Spain,    in  order   that   Caius  Cornelius,    curule 
aedile,  might  come  home  to  execute  his  office,  and 
that  Lucius  Manlius  Acidinus  might  leave  that  pro- 
vince,   where  he  had  contin»ied  many  years;    the 
commons  ordered  Cneius  Cornelius  Lentulus,   and 
Lucius  Stertinius,  proconfuls,  to  command  in  Spain. 
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^uccejj'fs  of  Titus  ^nnt'nu  Flamirnnus  aga'iuj}  Philip ;    and  of 
his  brother  Lucius^  luith   the  feet,  ^ffffi^  ^y  Attains   and 
the    RhoJians.      Treaty    of  friendjhip   ivith  the   Achaans. 
Confpiracy   of  the  faves  difcovered,    and  fupprefjed.      The 
"  number   of  the  prstors   augmented  to  fix.      Defeat   of  the 

Infubrian  Gauls  by  Cornelius  Cethegus.      Treaty  of  friend- 
fliip  ivith  Nabisy  tyrant  of  Lacedamon.      Capture  of  fever  al 
cities  in  Macedonia. 

BOOK  I.  ^  I  'HE  confuls  and  praetors  entering  into  office  on 
XXXII.  X  ^^  j^jgg  Qf  March  caft  lots  for  the  provinces. 
Y  R  CC2.  ^^'^^y  ^^  ^°  Lucius  Cornelius  Lentulus,  Macedonia 
B.C.  199.  to  Publius  Villius.  Of  the  praetors,  the  city  jurif- 
diclion  fell  to  Lucius  Quin^lius,  Ariminum  to  Cneius 
Beebius,  Sicily  to  Lucius  Valerius,  Sardinia  to  Lucius 
Villius.  The  conful,  Lentulus,  was  ordered  to  levy 
new  legions ;  Villius  to  receive  the  army  from  Pub- 
lius Sulpicius  ;  and,  to  complete  its  number,  power 
was  given  him  to  raife  as  many  men  as  he  thought 
proper.  To  the  praetor  Basbius,  were  decreed  the 
legions,  which  Caius  Aurehus,  late  conful,  had  com- 
manded, with  directions  that  he  fhould  keep  them  in 
their  prefent  fituation,  until  the  conful  Ihould  come 
with  the  new  army  to  fupply  their  place ;  and  that,, 
on  his  arriving  in  Gaul,  all  the  foldiers  who  had 

ferved 
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ferved  out  their  time  fhould  be  fent  home,  except  BOOK 
five  thoufand  of  the  allies,  which  would  be  fufficient   XXXII. 
to   protedl   the  province   round   Ariminum.      The  "^pj?*      ' 
command  was  continued  to  the  pr^tors  of  the  for-  ^ic.  199. 
mer  year  ;  to  Cneius  Sergius,  that  he  might   fuper- 
intend  the  difliribution  of  land  to  the  foldiers,  who  had 
ferved  for  many  years  in  Spain,  Sicily  and  Sardinia  ; 
to  Quintus  Minucius,  that  he  might  finifh  the  inqui- 
ries concerning  the  confpiracies  in  Bruttium,  which, 
while  preetor,  he  had  managed  with  care  and  fidelity. 
That  he  fhould  alfo  fend  to  Locri,  to  fuffer  punifh- 
ment,  thole  who  had  been  convicted  of  facrilege,  and 
who  were  then  in  chains  at  Rome  ;  taking  care,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  whatever  had  been  carried  away 
from  the  temple  of  Proferpine  fhould  be  replaced,  and 
proper  atonements  made.     The  Latine  feflival  was 
repeated  in  purfuance  of  a  decree  of  the  pontiffs,  be- 
caufe  ambaffadors  from  Avdea  had  complained  to  the 
fenate,  that  during  the  faid  folemnity  they  had  not 
been  fupplied  with  meat  as  ufual.     From  SuefTa  an 
account  was  brought,  that  two  of  the  gates,  and  the 
wall  between  them,  were  flruck  with  lightning.    Mef- 
fengers  from  Formias  related,  that  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter was  alfo  (truck  by  lightning ;  from  Oflia,  like- 
wife,  news  came  of  the  like  accident  having  happened 
to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  there ;  it  was  faid,  too,  that 
the  temples  of  Apollo  and    Sane  us,  at  Veliternum, 
were  ilruck  in  like  manner,  and  that  in  the  temple  of 
Hercules,  hair  grew  on   the  ftatue.     A  letter  was 
received  from  Ouintus  Minucius,  propraetor,  from 
Bruttium,  that  a  foal  had  been  born  with  five  feet, 
and  three  chickens  with  three  feet  each.    Afterwards 
a  letter  was  brought  from  Macedonia,  from  Publius 
Sulpicius,  proconful,  in  which,  among  other  matters, 
it  was  mentioned,  that  a  laurel  tree  had  fprung  up 
on  the  poop  of  a  fhip  of  war.     On  occafion  of  the 
former  prodigies,  the  fenate  had  voted,  that  the  con» 
fuls  fhould  offer  facrifices,  with  the  greater  victims, 
to  fuch  gods  as  they  thought  proper.     On  account 

of 
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BOOK  of  the  \a{\  prodigy,  alone,  the  arufpiccs  were  called 
•XXXII.  before  the  fcnatc,  aiul,  in  purfuance  of  their  anfwcr, 
y  fj''  '  the  people  were  ordered  by  proclamation  to  perform 
B.C.  1 99.  '^  fupplication  for  one  day,  and  worfliip  was  folemnized 
at  all  tlie  fhrines. 

II.  This  year,  the  Cartha^^inians  brought  to  Rome 
the   firit  payment  of  the  filver,  impofed  on  them   as 
a  tribute  ;  and  the  quseftors  having  reported,  that  it 
was  not  of  the  proper   (tandard,  and  that,  on  the 
aflay,  it  wanted  a  fourth  part,  they  borrowed  money 
at  Rome,  and   made  up   the  deficiency.     On  their 
requefling  that   the  fenate  would  be  pleafed  to  order 
their  hoftages  to  be  reftored  to   them,  an  hundred 
were  given  up,  with  affurances  in  regard  to  the  reft, 
if  they  continued  to  obferve  the  treaty.     They  then 
farther  requefted,    that  the  remaining  hoftages  might 
be  removed  from  Norba,  where  they  were  ill  accom- 
modated, to  fome  other  place,  and  they  were  per- 
mitted to  remove  to  Signia  and  Terentinum.     The 
requeft  of  the  people  of  Gades  was  likewife  complied 
with  :  that  a  governor  fhould  not  be  fent  to  their  city  ; 
being  contrary  to  their  ftipulation  with  Lucius  Mar- 
cius   Septimus,  when  they  came   under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Roman  people.     Deputies  from  Narnia 
complaining,  that  they  had  not  their  due  number  of 
fettlers,  and  that  feveral  who  were  not  of  their  com- 
munity, had  crept  in  among  them,  and  aflumed  the 
privileges  of   colonifts,    Lucius  Cornelius,    conful, 
was  ordered  to  appoint  three  commiftioners  to  adjuft 
thofe  matters.     The  three  appointed  were  Publius 
and  Sextus  ^Sllius,  both  furnamed  Psetus  ;  and  Caius 
Cornelius  Lentulus.      I'he  favour  granted    to    the 
Narnians,  of  filling  up    their  number  of  colonifts, 
was  refufed   to  the  people  of    CofTa,  who   applied 
for  it. 

in.  The  confuls,  having  finiftied  the  bufinefs  that 
was  to    be  done  at  Rome,   fet  out   for  their    pro- 
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vinces.     Publius  Villius,  on  coming  into  Macedonia,  BOOK 
found  the  foldiers  in  a  violent  mutiny,  figns  of  which    XXXII. 
had  appeared  fome  time  before.     There  were  two  )z — """"^ 
thoufand  concerned  in  it.     Thefe  troops,  after  Han-  b  ci^^' 
nibal   was  vanquifhed,    had  been  tranfported    from 
Africa    to  Sicily,  and  in  a  about  a  year  after,  into 
Macedonia,  as  volunteers  ;  they  denied,  however,  that 
this  was  done   with  their  confent,    affirming,    that 
they  had  been  put  on  board  the  fhips,   by  the  tri- 
bunes,   contrary  to  their  remonftrances ;  but,  in 
what  manner  foever  they  had  become  engaged  in 
"  that  fervice,  whether  by  compulfion   or  not,  the 
time  of  it  was  now  expired,  and  it  was  reafonable 
that  fome  end  fiiould  be  put  to  their  toils.     For 
many  years  they  had  not  feen  Italy,  bur  had  grown 
old  under  arms  in  Sicily,  Africa,  and  Macedonia ; 
they  were  now,  in    (hort,  worn  out  with  labour 
'•  and   fatigue,  and   had  loft   the  beft  part  of  their 
"  blood    by   the    many   wounds    which    they    had 
*«  received,"     The   conful    told    them,    that    "  the 
"  grounds  on  which  they  demanded  their  difcharge, 
"  appeared  to  him  to  be  reafonable,  if  the  demand 
*'  had  been  made  in  a  moderate  manner ;   but  that 
neither  on  that,  nor  on  any  other  grounds,  could 
mutiny  ever  be  juftified.    Wherefore,  if  they  were 
"  contented   to  adhere  to  their  llandards,  and  obey 
"  orders,  he  would  write  to  the  fenate  concerning 
"  their  releafe ;  and  that  what  they  defired  would 
"  more  eafily  be  obtained  by  modeft  behaviour  than 
"  by  turbulence.'* 

IV.  At  this  time,  Philip  was  pufhing  on  the  fiege 
of  Thaumaci,  with  the  utmoft  vigour,  by  means  of 
mounds  and  engines,  and  was  ready  to  bring  up  the 
ram  to  the  walls,  when  he  was  obliged  to  relinquifh 
the  undertaking  by  the  fudden  arrival  of  the  ^tohans, 
who,  under  the  command  of  Aichidamus,  having 
made  their  way  into  the  town  between  the  pofts 
of  the    Macedonians,    never  ceafed,   day  or  night, 
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BOOK  nicking  continual  fallies,  fometimes  againfl  the  guards, 
XXXII.  fometimes    againft   the  works.      They  were  at  the 
"— 'v--^  fame  time  favoured   by  the  nature  of  the  place  :  for 
YR-553'  Thaumaci   (lands  near  the  road  from  Thermopylae, 
*  '^^'  and  the  Malian  bay,  through  Lamia,  on  a  lofty  emi- 
nence,   hanging  immediately  over  the  narrow  pafs 
called  Csele  *.     After  pafTmg    through    the  craggy 
grounds  of  Theffaly,  the  roads  are  rendered  intricate 
by  the  windings  of  the  valleys,  and  on  the  near  ap- 
proach to  the  city,  fuch  an  immenfe  plain  opens  at 
once  to  view,  like  a  vaft  fea,  that  the  eye  can  fcarcely 
reach  the  bounds  of  the  expanfe  beneath.     From  this 
furprifmg  profpeft  it  was  called  Thauinacif.     The 
city  itfelf  is  fecured,  not  only  by  the  height  of  its 
fituation,  but  by  its  (landing  on  a  rock,  from  the 
fides  of  which,    all  round,  the  projeding  parts  had 
been  pared  off.     In  confequence  of  thefe  difficulties, 
and  the  prize  not  appearing  fufficient  to  recompenfe 
fo  much  toil  and  danger,  Philip  defifted  from  the  at- 
tempt.    The  winter  alfo  was  approaching  ;  he  there- 
fore retired  from  thence,  and  led  back  his  troops  into 
winter-quarters,  in  Macedonia. 

V.  There,  whilfl  others,  glad  of  any  interval  of 
reft,  configned  both  body  and  mind  to  repofe,  Phi- 
lip, in  proportion  as  the  feafon  of  the  year  had  re- 
lieved him  from  the  inceffant  fatigues  of  marching 
and  fighting,  found  his  care  and  anxiety  increafe  the 
more,  when  he  turned  his  thoughts  towards  the  ge- 
neral iflue  of  the  war.  He  dreaded,  not  only  his 
enemies,  who  preffed  him  hard  by  land  and  fea,  but 
alfo  the  difpofitions,  fometimes  of  his  allies,  at  others 
of  his  own  fubjeds.  The  former,  he  thought,  might 
be  induced,  by  hopes  of  friendfhip  with  the  Romans, 
to  change  fides,  and  the  Macedonians  themfelves  be 
feized  with  a  defire  of  innovation.  Wherefore,  he 
difpatched  ambaffadors  to  the  Achasans,  both  to  re- 

*  Hollows.  f  From  thaumazeiny  to  wonder. 
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quire  their  oath,  (for  it  had  been  made  an  article  of  BOOK 
their  agreement  that  they  Ihould  take  an  oath  of  fide-  XXXII. 
lity  to  Philip  every  year,)  and  at  the  fame  time  to  ^T'^'  ^ 
reftore  to  them  Orchomenos,  Heraea,  and  Triohvlia.  n'pf^^' 
To  the  Megalopolitans,  he  delivered  up  Aliphera  ; 
which  city,  they  infifted,  had  never  belonged  to  Tri- 
phyUa,  but  ought  to  be  reftored  to  them,  having  been 
one  of  thofe  that  were  incorporated  by  the  council  of 
the  Arcadians  for  the  founding  of  Megalopolis,  Thefe 
meafures  had  the  defired  effe£l  of  (trengthening  his 
connexion  with  the  Achasans.  The  affedions  of 
the  Macedonians  he  conciliated  by  his  treatment  of 
Heraclides :  for  finding  that,  from  having  counte- 
nanced this  man,  he  had  incurred  the  general  dif- 
pleafure  of  his  fubjeds,  he  charged  him  with  a  num- 
ber of  crimes,  and  threw  him  into  chains,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  people.  In  his  preparations  for  war, 
he  exerted  the  mod  vigorous  efforts  ;  exercifed  both 
the  Macedonian  and  mercenary  troops  in  arms,  and, 
in  the  beginning  of  fpring,  fent  Athenagoras,  with  all 
the  foreign  auxiliaries  and  light  troops,  through 
Epirus  into  Chaonia,  to  feize  the  pafs  at  Antigonia, 
which  the  Greeks  call  Stena.  He  followed,  in  a 
few  days,  with  the  heavy  troops  j  and,  having  viewed 
every  Situation  in  the  country,  he  judged  that  the 
mod  advantageous  pofl  for  fortifying  himfelf  was  on 
the  river  Aous.  This  river  runs  in  a  narrow  vale,  be- 
tw^n  two  mountains,  one  of  which  the  natives  call 
the  river  Afnaus,  affording  a  paffage  of  very  little 
breadth  along  the  bank.  He  ordered  Athenagoras, 
with  the  light  infantry,  to  take  poffefTion  of  Af- 
naus, and  to  fortify  it.  His  own  camp  he  pitched 
on  jEropus.  Thofe  places,  where  the  rocks  were 
fteep,  wree  defended  by  guards  of  a  few  foldiers  only  ; 
the  lefs  fecure  he  ftrengthened,  fome  with  trenches, 
feme  with  ramparts,  and  others  with  towers. 
A  great  number  of  engines,  alfo,  were  difpofed 
in  proper  places,  that,  by  means  of  weapons  thrown 
from    thefe,    they    might   keep    the   enemy    at    a 
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BOOK  diftance.  The  royal  pavilion  was  pitched  on  the 
XXXI 1.  OLitfide  of  the  rampart,  on  the  nioll  confpicuous 
^TTT^  eminence,  in  order,  by  this  flievv  of  confidence, 
D  C  iQ<-^  to  difliearten  the  foe,  and  raile  the  hopes  of  his 
own  men. 

VI.  The  conful  received  intelligence  from  Cha- 
ropus  of  Epirus,  that  the  King,  with  his  army,  had 
polled  himfelf  in  this  pal^.  '  As  loon,  therelore,  as 
the  fpring  began  to  open,  he  left  Corcyra,  where  he 
had  paffed  the  winter,  and,  failing  over  to  the  conti- 
nent, led  on  his  army.  When  he  came  within  about 
five  miles  of  the  King's  camp,  leaving  the  legions 
in  a  ftrong  poll,  he  went  forward  in  perfon  with 
ibme  light  troops,  to  view  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try  ;  and,  on  the  day  following,  held  a  council, 
in  order  to  determine  whether  he  Ihould,  notwith- 
itanding  the  great  labour  and  danger  to  be  en- 
countered, attempt  a  paflage  through  the  defiles 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  or  lead  round  his  forces  by 
the  fame  road  through  which  Sulpicius  had  pene- 
trated into  Macedonia  the  year  before.  The  deli- 
berations on  this  queltion  had  lalled  feveral  days, 
when  news  arrived,  that  Titus  Quintius  had  been 
elected  conful ;  that  he  had  obtained,  by  lot,  Mace- 
donia, as  his  province  ;  and  that,  haftening  his  jour- 
ney, he  had  already  come  over  to  Corcyra.  Vale- 
rius Antias  fays,  that  Villius  marched  into  the  defile, 
and  that,  as  he  could  not  proceed  ftraight  forward, 
becaufe  every  pafs  was  occupied  by  the  King,  he 
followed  the  courfe  of  a  valley,  through  the  middle 
of  which  the  river  Aous  flows,  and  having  haftily 
conflru(Sed  a  bridge,  palled  over  to  the  bank,  where 
the  King  lay,  and  fought  a  battle  with  him :  that 
the  King  was  routed,  and  driven  out  of  his  camp ;  that 
twelve  thoufand  Macedonians  were  killed,  and  two 
thoufand  tuo  hundred  taken,  together  with  an  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  military  flandards,  and  two  hun- 
dredand  thirty  horfes.  He  adds,  that,duringthe  battle, 
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a  temple  was  vowed  to  Jupiter  in  cafe   of  fuccefs.  BOOK 
The  other  hiftorians,  both    Greek  and  Latin,   (all  .-^^^^^; 
thofe  at  lead  whofe  accounts  I  have  read,)  affirm,  yrIT^ 
that  nothing  memorable  was  done  by  Villius,  and  b.c.  1^9! 
that  Titus  Quintius  the  conful,  who  fucceeded  him, 
found  that  no  progrefs  whatever  had  been  made  in 
the  bufinefs  of  the  war. 

VII.  During  the  time  of  thefe  tranfa£tions  in 
Macedonia,  the  other  conful,  Lucius  Lentulus,  who 
had  ftaid  at  Rome,  held  an  aifembly  for  the  election 
of  cenfors.  Out  of  many  illuftrious  men  who  flood 
candidates,  were  chofen  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio 
Africanus  and  Publius  iElius  Pastus.  Thefe,  atting 
together  with  the  mofl  perfed:  harmony,  read  the 
lift  of  the  fenate,  without  paffing  a  cenfure  on  any 
one  member ;  they  alfo  let  to  farm  the  port-duties 
at  Capua,  and  thofe  at  the  fort  of  Puteoli,  fituate 
where  the  city  now  ftands  ;  enrolling  for  this  latter 
place  three  hundred  colonifts,  that  being  the  num- 
ber fixed  by  the  fenate ;  they  alfo  fold  the  lands  of 
Capua,  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tifata. 
About  the  fame  time,  Lucius  Manlius  Acidinus, 
on  his  return  from  Spain,  was  hindered  from  enter- 
ing the  city  in  ovation  by  Marcus  Portius  Lseca, 
plebeian  tribune,  notwithftanding  he  had  obtained 
permiffion  of  the  fenate :  coming,  then,  into  the  city, 
in  a  private  charader,  he  conveyed  to  the  treafury 
one  thoufand  two  hundred  pounds  weight  of  filver, 
and  about  thirty  pounds  weight  of  gold.  During 
this  year,  Cneius  Bsebius  Tamphilus,  who  had  fuc- 
ceeded to  the  government  of  the  province  of  Gaul, 
in  the  room  of  Caius  Aurelius,  conful  of  the  year 
preceding,  having,  without  proper  caution,  entered 
the  territories  of  the  Infubrian  Gauls,  was,  with 
almoft  the  whole  of  his  army,  attacked  at  difadvan- 
tage  and  overthrown.  He  loft  above  fix  thoufand 
fix  hundred  men,  —  a  fevere  blow  from  an  enemy 
who  had  for  fome  time  ceafed  to  be  confidered  as 
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BOOK  bein^  formidable.  This  event  called  away  the  con- 
XXXII.  ful^  Lucius  Lentulus,  from  the  city  ;  who,  arriving 
V  n      '    in  the  province,  which  was  in  general  confufion,  and 

Y.R.553.         ,.^,  '  jr."  U-    U     U        C  J 

B.C.  199.  takmg  the  command  or  the  army,  which  he  round 
difpirited    by  its    defeat,    feverely   reprimanded  the 
prjetor,   and  ordered  him  to  quit  the  province,   and 
return  to  Rome.     Neither   did   the  conful   himfelf 
perform  any  confiderable  fervice,  being  called  home 
to  prefide  at  the  elections,  which  were  obftructed  by 
Marcus  Fuivius   and    Manius  Curius,    plebeian  tri- 
bunes, who  wiflied  to  hinder  Titus  Quintius  Flami- 
ninus  from   ftanding    candidate   for  the    confulfhip, 
after  pafling  through  the  office  of   quasftor.     They 
alledged,  that  "  the  aedilefhip  and   prastorfhip   were 
"  now  held  in  contempt,  and  that  the  nobility  did 
not  make  their  way  to  the  confulfhip  through  the 
regular  gradations   of   offices ;    but,  paffing  over 
the  intermediate  fleps,  puffied   at  once  from  the 
loweft  to   the   higheft.*'     From  a  difpute  in  the 
Field  of  Mars,    the  affair  was  brought  before  the 
fenate,  where  it  was  voted,   "  that  when  a  perfon 
**  fued    for    any    poft,  which    by  the  laws  he  was 
"  permitted   to  hold,  the  people  had  the  right  of 
"  choofmg    whoever    they  thought    proper."      To 
this  decifion   of  the  fenate,   the  tribunes  fubmitted, 
and  thereupon  Sextus  JEYius  Psetus  and  Titus  Quin- 
tius Flamininus  were  elefted.     Then  was  held   the 
elcdion  of  prastors.     The  perfons  chofen  were  Lu- 
'  cius  Cornelius  Merula,  Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus, 
Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  and  Caius  Helvius,  who  had 
been  plebeian  asdile».     Thefe  repeated  the  plebeian 
games,  and,  on  occafion  of  the  games,  celebrated 
a  feaft  of  Jupiter.     The  curule  asdiles  alfo,  Caius 
Valerius  Fbccus,  who  was  flarnen  of  Jupiter,   and 
Caius    Cornelius   Cethegus,  celebrated  the    Roman 
games  with  great  magnificence.     Servius  and   Caius 
Sulpicius   Galba,  pontiffs,  died   this  year ;    in  their 
room,  in  the  college,  were  fubftituted  Marcus  ^mi- 
lius  Lepidus  and  Cneius  Cornelius  Scipio. 

VIII.  The 
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VIII.  The  new  confuls,  Sextus  JElius  Patus  and  BOOK 
Titus  Quintius  Flamininus,  on  afluming  the  admi-  XXXII. 
niftration,  convened  the  fenate  in  the  Capitol,  and  the  y  Rcca 
Fathers  decreed,  that  "  the  confuls  Ihould  fettle  be-  B.C.  198. 
"  tween  themfelves,  or  caft  lots  for  the  provinces, 
"  Macedonia  and  Italy.  That  he  to  whom  Macedonia 
"  fell  fhould  enlift,  as  a  fupplement  to  the  legions, 
"  three  thoufand  Roman  footmen,  and  three  hun- 
"  dred  horfe,  and  alfo  five  thoufand  footmen,  and 
*'  five  hundred  horfemen  of  the  Latine  confede- 
*'  rates."  The  army  afligned  to  the  other  conful, 
was  to  confift  entirely  of  new-raifed  men.  Lucius 
Lentulus,  conful  of  the  preceding  year,  was  con- 
tinued in  command,  and  was  ordered  not  to  de- 
part from  the  province,  nor  to  remove  the  old 
army,  until  the  conful  fhould  arrive  with  the  new 
legions.  The  confuls  caft  lots  for  the  provinces, 
and  Italy  fell  to  iElius,  Macedonia  to  Quintius.  Of 
the  praetors,  the  lots  gave  to  Lucius  Cornelius  Me- 
rula  the  city  jurifdidion  ;  to  Marcus  Claudius,  Si- 
cily ;  to  Marcus  Porcius,  Sardinia  ;  and  to  Caius 
Helvius,  Gaul.  The  levying  of  troops  was  then 
begun,  for,  befides  the  confular  armies,  they  had 
been  ordered  alfo  to  enlifl;  men  for  the  praetors :  for 
Marcellus,  in  Sicily,  four  thoufand  foot  and  three 
hundred  horfe  of  the  Latine  confederates ;  for  Cato, 
in  Sardinia,  three  thoufand  foot  and  two  hundred 
horfe  of  the  fame  country  ;  with  directions,  that 
both  thefe  prastors,  on  their  arrival  in  their  provinces, 
ihould  difband  the  veterans,  both  foot  and  horfe. 
The  confuls  then  introduced  to  the  fenate  ambaffa- 
dors  from  King  Attains.  Thefe,  after  reprefenting 
that  their  King  gave  every  afliftance  to  the  Roman 
arms  on  land  and  fea,  with  his  fleet  and  all  his 
forces,  and  had  hitherto  executed,  with  zeal  and 
alacrity,  every  order  of  the  confuls,  added,  that 
*'  they  feared  it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  con- 
"  tinue  lb  to  do,  as  he  was  much  embarralfed  by 
"  Antiechus,  who  had  invaded  his  kingdom,  when 
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BOOK  "  the  fea  and  land  forces,  which  might   have  de- 

XXXn.  "  fended   it,  uere    removed    to    a    diftance.     That 

Y  p'_~"  "  Attalus,  therefore,  entreated  the  Confcript  Fathers, 

B.C.  198.  "  *^  ^^^y  <^hol'e  to  employ  his  army  and  navy  in  the 

"  Macedonian  war,  then  to  fend  a  body  of  forces 

"  to    proted    his    territories  ;    or    if  that   were  not 

**  agreeable,  to  allow  him  to  go  home  for  that  pur- 

"  pofe,  with  his  fleet  and  troops."     The  following 

anfwer  was  ordered  to  be  given  to  the  ambaifadors : 

that  *'  the  fenate   retained  a  due  lenfe  of  Attalus's 

"  friendfliip  in  aiding  the  Roman  commanders  with 

"  his    fleet   and  other  forces.      That    they    would 

neither   fend   fuccours  to  Attalus,  againlt  Antio- 

chus,  the  ally  and  friend  of  the  Roman   people ; 

nor  would  they  detain  the  troops,  which  he  had 

fent  to  their  afliflance,  to  his  inconvenience.    That 

it  was  ever  a  conftant  rule  with  the  Roman  people, 

"  to  ufe  the  aid  of  others,  fo  far  only,  as  was  agree- 

*'  able  to  the  will  oi  ihoie  who  gave  it ;  and  even  to 

leave  thofe  who  were  fo  inclined,  at  full  liberty  to 

determine,  when  that  afliftance  (hould  commence, 

and  when  it  fhould  ceale.     That  they  would  fend 

ambafladors   toAntiochus;  to   reprefent  to  him, 

that  Attalus,   with  his  fleet  and  army,  were,  at  the 

*'  prtfent,  employed  by  the  Roman  people,  againft 

"  Philip  their  common  enemy  ;  and  that  they  would 

"  requeft  Antiochus,  to  leave  the  dominions  of  At- 

"  talus  unmolefted,  and  to  refrain  from  all  hoflilities  ; 

"  for  that  it  was  much  to  be  wifhed,  that  kings,  who 

"  were    allies  and    friends    to  the  Roman    people, 

"  fhould    maintain    friendfliip    between    themfelves 

"  alfo." 

IX.  When  the  conful  Titus  Quintius  had  finiflied 
the  levies,  in  making  which  he  chofe  principally 
fuch  as  had  ferved  in  Spain  or  Africa,  that  is,  foldiers 
of  approved  courage,  and  when  haftening  to  fet  for- 
ward to  his  province,  he  was  delayed  by  reports  of 
prodigies,  and  the  expiations  of  them  neceflfary  to 
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be  performed.     There  had  been  ft  ruck  by  lightning  BOOK 
the  public  road  at  Veii,  a  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Lanu-   XXXII. 
vium,  a  temple  of  Hercules  at  Ardea,  with  a  wall  ^p^^TT^ 
and  towers  at  Capua,  alfo  the  edifice  which  is  called  b'c.'iqj' 
Alba.     At  Arretium,  the  Iky  appeared  as  on  fire  ;  at 
Vehtrae,  the  earth,  to  the  extent  of  three  acres,  funk 
down,  fo  as  to  form  a   vaft  chafm.     From  Suefia 
Aurunca,  an  account  was  brought  of  a  lamb  born 
with  two  heads  ;  from  Sinueffa,   of  a  fwine  with  a 
human  head.     On  occafion  of  thefe  ill  omens,  a  fup- 
plication   of  one  day's  continuance  was  performed  ; 
the  confuls  employed   themfelves   diligently  in  the 
worfliip  of   the   gods,  and    as  foon  as   thefe  were 
appeafed,    fet  out  for  their  provinces,     ^lius,    ac- 
companied  by  Caius  Helvius,    praetor,   went    into 
Gaul,  where  he  put  under  the  command  of  the  prse- 
tor  the  army  'which  he  received  from  Lucius  Len- 
tulus,  and  which  he  ought  to  have  dilhanded,  in- 
tending to  carry  on  his  own  operations  with  the  ne\V 
troops,  which  he   had  brought  with   him  ;  but  he 
effeded  nothing  worth  recording.    The  other  conful, 
Titus  Quintius,  fetting  fail  from  Brundufium  earlier 
than   had  been  ufual  with  former  confuls,  reached 
Corcyra,  with  eight  thoufand   foot  and  eight   hun- 
dred horfe.     From  this  place,  he  paifed  over,  in  a 
quinquereme,    to   the   neareft  part  of  Epirus,    and 
proceeded,  by  long  journies,  to  the  Roman  camp. 
Here   he  difmilled  Villius  ;  and  waiting  a  few  days, 
until  the  forces  from  Corcyra  fhould  come  up  and  join 
him,  held  a  council,  to  determine  whether  he  fhould 
endeavour  to  force  his  way  ftraight  forward  through 
the  camp  of  the  enemy  ;  or  whether,  without   at- 
tempting  an  enterprife    of    fo    great  difficulty    and 
danger,  he   fhould  not  rather   take  a  circuitous  and 
fa4re  road,  fo  as  to  penetrate  into  Macedonia  by  the 
country  of  the  Dalfaretians   and  Lycus.     The  latter 
plan  would  have  been  adopted,  had  he  not  feared 
that,  in  removing  to  a  greater  diftance  from  the  fea, 
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BOOK  the  enemy  might  flip  out  of  his  hands  ;  and  that  it' 

XXXII    the   King    Ihould   rcfolve   to    fecure  himfelf  in  the 

^^'^'*^  woods  and  wilds,  as  he   had  done  before,   the  fum- 

b!c.  198.  n^^T    might  be  fpun  out  without  any  thing   being 

effected.     It  was  therefore  determined,  be  the  event 

what  it  might,  to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  prefent 

poft,    difadvantageous  as  it  would  feem   to  an    af- 

iailant.     But  it  was  eafier  to  refolve  on  this  meafure, 

than  to  devife  any  fafe  or  certain  method  of  accom- 

plifhing  it. 

X.  Forty  days  were  pafled  in  view  of  the  enemy, 
without  making  any  kind  of  effort.  Hence  Philip 
conceived  hopes  of  bringing  about  a  treaty  ot 
peace,  through  the  mediation  of  the  people  of  Epi- 
rus  ;  and  a  council,  which  was  held  for  the  purpofe, 
having  appointed  Paufanias  the  prastor,  and  Alex- 
ander the  mafter  of  the  horfe,  as  negociators,  they 
brought  the  conful  and  the  King  to  a  conference,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Aous,  where  the  channel  was 
narrowed.  The  fum  of  the  conful's  demands  was, 
that  the  King  fhould  withdraw  his  troops  from  the 
territories  of  the  feveral  flates  ;  that  to  thofe,  whofe 
lands  and  cities  he  had  plundered,  he  fliould  reftore 
fuch  of  their  effects  as  could  be  found  ;  and  that  the 
value  of  the  reft  fliould  be  eftimated  by  a  fair  arbitra- 
ion.  Philip  anfwered,  that  "  the  cafes  of  the  feveral 
'  ftates  differed  widely  from  each  other.  That  fuch 
'  as  he  himfelf  had  feized  on,  he  would  fet  at  liberty; 

*  but  he  would  not  diveft  himfelf  of  the  hereditary 
'  and  juft  poffeffions  which  had  been  conveyed  down 
'  to  him  from  his  anceftors.     If  thofe,  with  whom 

*  hoftilities  had  been  carried  on,  complained  of  any 
'  ioffes  in  the  \^ar,  he  was  ready  to  fubmit  the  mat- 
'  ter  to  the  arbritation  of  any  ftate  with  whom  both 
'  parties  were  at  peace."  To  this  the  conful  re- 
plied, that  the  bufmefs  required  neither  judge  nor 
"  arbitrator  :  for  who  did  not  fee  clearly  that  every 

"  injurious 
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*'  injurious  confequence  of  the  war  was  to  be  im-  BOOK 
"  puted  to  the  firft  aggreflbr?  And  in  this  cafe  XXXII. 
*'  Philip,  unprovoked  by  any,  had  firft  commenced  ^^T"'"*'^'^*^ 
"  hoftilities  againft  all."  When  they  next  began  to  gc  i^t' 
treat  of  thofe  nations  which  were  to  be  fet  at  liberty, 
the  conful  named,  firft,  the  Thelfaiians :  on  which 
the  King  indignantly  exclaimed,  —  "  What  harfher 
"  terms,  Titus  Quintius,  could  you  impofe  on  me, 
"  if  I  were  vanquifhed  ?"  With  thefe  words  he 
retired  haftily  from  the  conference,  and  they  were 
prevented  only  by  the  river  which  feparated  them, 
from  affaulting  each  other  with  miffile  weapons.  On 
the  following  day  many  fkirmiihes  took  place  be- 
tween parties  fallying  from  the  outpofts,  in  a  plain 
fufficiently  wide  for  the  purpofe.  Afterwards  the 
King's  troops  drew  back  into  narrow  and  rocky 
places,  whither  the  Romans,  keenly  eager  for  fight- 
ing, penetrated  alfo.  Thefe  had  in  their  favour 
order  and  military  difcipline,  while  their  arms  were 
of  a  kind  well  calculated  for  prelfing  clofe  on  the 
Macedonians,  who  had,  indeed,  the  advantage  of 
ground,  with  baliftas  and  catapultas  difpofed  on 
almoft  every  rock  as  on  walls.  After  many  wounds 
given  and  received  on  both  lides,  and  numbers  be- 
ing llain,  as  in  a  regular  engagement,  darknefs  put 
an  end  to  the  fight. 

XL.  While  matters  were  in  this  ftate,  a  herdfman, 
fent  by  Charopus  prince  of  the  Epirots,  was  brought 
to  the  conful.  He  faid,  that  "  being  accuftomed  to 
feed  his  herd  in  the  foreft,  then  occupied  by  the 
King's  camp,  he  knew  every  winding  and  path  in 
the  cieighbouring  mountains  ;  and  that,  if  the  con- 
"  ful  thought  proper  to  fend  fome  troops  with  him, 
"  he  would  lead  them  by  a  road,  neither  dangerous 
"  nor  difficult,  to  a  fpot  over  the  enemy's  head." 
Charopus  fent  a  mefliige  to  the  Roman,  to  give 
iuft  fo  much  credit  to  this  man's  account,  as  fhould 
Tfcill    leave    every    thing    in    his   own   power,    and 

as 
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BOOK  as  little  as  poflible  in  that  of  the  other.  Though 
XXXII.  the  conful  rather  wiflied  than  dared  to  give  the  in- 
"^rT?^  '  telligence  full  belief,  and  though  his  emotions  of  joy 
b!c. iqs!  ^^cre  ftrongly  checked  by  fear,  yet  being  moved  by 
the  confidence  due  to  Charopus,  he  refolved  to  put 
to  trial  the  favourable  offer.  In  order  to  prevent 
all  fufpicion  of  the  matter,  during  the  two  following 
days  he  carried  on  attacks  againll  the  enemy  with- 
out  intermifTion,  drawing  out  troops  againft  them  in 
every  quarter,  and  fending  up  frefh  men  to  relieve 
the  wearied.  Then,  feleding  four  thoufand  foot 
and  three  hundred  horfe,  he  put  them  under  the 
command  of  a  military  tribune,  with  directions  to 
advance  the  horfe  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  ground 
allowed  ;  and  when  they  came  to  places  impaHable 
to  cavalry,  then  to  pod  them  in  fome  plain  ;  that  the 
infantry  fhould  proceed  by  the  road  which  the  guide 
would  fhew,  and  that  when,  according  to  his  pro- 
mife,  they  arrived  on  the  height  over  the  enemy's 
head,  then  they  (hould  give  a  fignal  by  fmoke,  but 
raife  no  fhout,  until  the  tribune  fhould  have  reafon 
to  think  that,  in  confequence  of  the  fignal  received 
from  him,  the  battle  was  begun.  He  ordered  that 
the  troops  (hould  march  by  night  (the  moon  ihining 
through  the  whole  of  it),  and  employ  the  day  in 
taking  food  and  reft.  The  moft  liberal  promifes 
were  m'ade  to  the  guide,  provided  he  fulfilled  his 
engagement;  he  bound  him  neverthelefs,  and  deli- 
vered him  to  the  tribune.  Having  thus  fent  off  this 
detachment,  the  Roman  general  exerted  redoubled 
vigour  in  every  part  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
ports  of  the  enemy. 

XII.  On  the  third  day,  the  Roman  party  made 
the  fignal  by  fmoke,  to  notify  that  they  had  gained 
poffeilion  of  the  eminence  to  which  they  had  been 
diredled  ;  and  then  the  conful,  dividing  his  forces 
into  three  parts,  marched  up  with  the  main  ftrength 
of  his  army,  through  a  valley  in  the  middle,   and 

made 
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made  the  wings  on  right  and  left  advance  to  the  camp  BOOK 

of  the  enemy.     Nor  did  thefe  betray  any  want  of  XXXIl. 

fpirit,  but  came  out  brifkly  to  meet  him.  The  yT'''""^ 
RomaVi  foldiers,  in  the  ardour  of  their  courage,  b'c  108 
long  maintained  the  fight  on  the  outfide  of  their 
works,  for  they  had  no  fmall  fuperiority  in  bravery, 
in  fldil,  and  in  the  nature  of  their  arms :  but  when 
the  King's  troops,  after  many  of  them  were  wounded 
and  flain,  retreated  into  places  fecured  either  by  in- 
trenchments  or  (ituation,  the  danger  reverted  on  the 
Romans,  who  pufhed  forward,  inconfiderately,  into 
difadvantageous  grounds  and  defiles,  out  of  which  a 
retreat  was  difficult.  Nor  would  they  have  extri- 
cated themfelves  without  fuffering  for  their  rafh- 
nefs,  had  not  the  Macedonians,  firlt,  by  a  (hout  heard 
on  their  rear,  and  then  by  an  attack  begun  on  that 
quarter,  been  utterly  difmayed  and  confounded  at 
the  unthought-of  danger.     Some  betook  themfelves 

■  to  a  hafty  flight :  fome  keeping  their  ftand,  rather 
becaufe  they  could  find  no  way  for  flight,  than  that 
they  poflefled  fpirit  to  fupport  the  engagement,  were 
cut  oft'  by  the  Romans,  who  prefled  them  hard 
both  on  front  and  rear.  Their  army  might  have 
been  entirely  dedroyed,  had  the  viftors  continued 
their  purfuit  of  the  fugitives;  but  the  cavalry  were 
obfl:rufted  by  the  narrownefs  of  the  pafles  and  the 
ruggednefs  of  the  ground  ;  and  the  infantry,  by  the 
weight  of  their  armour.  The  King  at  firft  fled 
with  precipitation,  without  looking  behind  him ;  but 
afterwards,  when  he  had  proceeded  as  far  as  five  miles, 
he  began, ^ from  recolleding  the  unevennefs  of  the 
road,  to  fufped,  (what  was  really  the  cafe,)  that  the 
enemy  could  not  follow  him  ;  and  halting,  he  dif- 
patched  his  attendants  through  all  the  hills  and  val- 
leys to  colled  the  fl:ragglers  together.  His  lofs  was 
not  more  than  two  thoufand  men.  The  refl:  of  his 
army  coming  to  one  fpot,  as  if  they  had  followed 
fome  fignal,  marched  ofi\,  in  a  compad:  body,  toward 
Theflaly.     The  Romans,  after  having  purfued  the 

enemy 
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BOOK  enemy  as  far  as  they  coukl  with  fafety,  killing  fuch  as 
XXX H.  they  overtook,  and  defpoiling  the  flaiii,  leized  and 
Y  jT''  '  plundered  the  King's  camp  ;  to  which,  even  when 
B.C.  i9«!  there  were  no  troops  to  oppofc  them,  they  could  not 
eafily  make  their  way.  'J'he  following  night  they 
were  lodged  within  their  own  trenches. 

XIII.  Next  day,  the  conful  purfued  the  enemy 
through  the  fame  defiles,  follovving  the  courfe  of  the 
river  as  it  winds  through  the  valleys.  The  King  came 
fiirft  to  the  Camp  of  Pyrrhus,  a  place  fo  called  in 
Triphylia,  a  diflrict  of  Melotis  ;  and  on  the  following 
day,  by  a  very  long  march,  his  fears  urging  him  on, 
he  reached  Mount  Lingos.  'I'his  ridge  of  mountains 
belongs  to  Epirus,  and  (Iretches  along  between 
Macedonia  and  ThefTaly  ;  the  fide  next  to  TheiTaly 
faces  the  eafl,  that  next  to  Macedonia  the  north. 
Thefe  hills  are  thickly  clad  with  woods,  and  on  their 
fummits  have  open  plains  and  fprings  of  water. 
Here  Philip  remained  encamped  for  feveral  days, 
being  unable  to  determine  whether  he  (hould  con- 
tinue his  retreat,  until  he  arrived  in  his  own  domi- 
nions, or  whether  he  might  venture  back  into  Thef- 
faly.  At  length,  he  refolved  to  direct  his  route  into 
TheiTaly  ;  and,  going  by  the  fhorteft  roads  to  Tricca, 
he  made  haily  excurfions  from  thence,  to  all  the 
cities  within  his  reach.  Tlie  inhabitants  who  were 
able  to  accompany  him,  he  carried  away  from  their 
habitations,  and  burned  the  towns,  allowing  the 
owners  to  take  with  them  fuch  of  their  efteds  as  they 
were  able  to  carry  ;  the  reft  became  the  prey  of  the 
foldiers  ;  nor  was  there  any  kind  of  cruelty  which 
they  could  have  fufFered  from  an  enemy,  that  they 
did  not  fuffer  from  thefe  their  confederates.  The 
inflidion  of  fuch  hardfhips  was  irkfome  to  Philip, 
even  while  he  authorifed  it ;  but  as  the  country  was 
foon  to  become  the  property  of  the  foe,  he  wiihed  to 
refcue  out  of  it  their  perfons  at  leafl.     In  this  nian- 

II  ner 
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ner  were   ravaged   the  towns   of  Phaclum,    Irefia,  BOOK 
Euhydrium,  Eretria,  and  Palaephatus.     On  his  com-   XXXII. 
ing  to  Pherae,  the  gates  were  fhut  againft  him,  and  ^TT"      ' 
as  it  would  necelFarily  occafion  a  conliderable  delay,  ^\cigt'. 
if  he  attempted  to  take  it  by  force,  and  as  he  could 
not  fpare  time,  he  dropped  the  defign,  and  crolTed 
over  the  mountains  into  Macedonia :  for  he  had  re- 
ceived intelligence,  that  the  ^tolians  too  were  march- 
ing towards  him.     Thefe,  on  hearing  of  the  battle 
fought  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Aous,  firft  laid  wafte 
the  neareft  tra^  round  Sperchia,  and  Long  Come,  as 
it  is  called,  and  then,  palling  over  into  Theflaly,  got 
poffeflion  of  Cymine  and  Angea  at  the  firft  aifault. 
From  Metropolis,  they  were  repulfed  by  the  inha- 
bitants, who,  while  a  part  of  their  army  was  plun- 
dering the  country,  aflembled  in  a  body  to  defend 
the  city.     Afterwards,  making   an  attempt  on  Cal- 
lithere,  they   were  attacked  by  the  townfmen  in  a 
like  manner ;  but  withftood  their  onfet  with  more 
fteadinefs,  drove  back  into  the  town  the  party  which 
had  fallied,  and  content  with   that  fuccefs,  as  they 
had  fcarcely  any  profped:  of  taking   the  place  by 
ftorm,  retired.  They  then  took  by  aflault  and  facked 
the  towns  of  Theuma  and  Calathas.     Achorras,  they 
gained  by  furrender.     Xyniae,  through  fimilar  ap- 
prehenfions,    was    abandoned    by    the   inhabitants. 
Thefe,  having  forfaken  their  homes,  and  going  to- 
gether in   a   body,  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Athama- 
nians  employed  in  proteding  their  foragers ;  all  of 
whom,  an  irregular  and  unarmed    multitude,  inca- 
pable of  any  reliftance,  were  put  to  the  fword  by 
the  troops.     The  deferted  town  of  Xynias  was  plun- 
dered.    The  iEtolians   then  took  Cyphara,  a   fort 
conveniently  fitu'ated  on  the   confines  of  Dolopia. 
All  this  the  iEtolians  performed  within  the  fpace  of 
a  few  days. 

XIV.  Amynander   and    the  Athamanians,   when 
they  heard  of  the  victory  obtained  by  the  Romans, 

continued 
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BOOK  continued  not  inaclive.  Amynander,  having  little 
XXXII.  confidence  in  his  own  troops,  requeiled  aid  from  the 
^i7~^  '  conful ;  and  then  advancing  towards  Gomphi,  he 
BC.  lol'  ^^"'''^^6'J  ^"  h's  march  a  place  called  Pheca,  fituate  be- 
tween that  town  and  the  narrow  pal's  which  feparatcs 
Thelfaly  from  Athamania.  He  then  attacked  Gom- 
phi, and  though  the  inhabitants  defended  it  for  feveral 
days  with  the  utmofl  vigour,  yet,  as  foon  as  he  had 
raifed  the  fcaling-ladders  to  the  walls,  the  fame  appre- 
henfions  which  had  operated  on  others,  made  them 
capitulate.  This  capture  of  Gomphi  fpread  the 
greateil  confternation  among  the  Thefl'alians  :  their 
fortrefles  of  Argenta,  Pherinus,  Thimarus,  Lifmse, 
Stimon,  and  Lampfus,  fur  rendered,  one  after  another, 
with  feveral  other  garrifons  equally  inconfiderable. 
While  the  Athamanians  and  7£tolians,  delivered  from 
fear  of  the  Macedonians,  converted  to  their  own 
profit  the  fruits  of  another's  victory  ;  and  Thelfaly, 
ravaged  by  three  armies  at  once,  knew  not  which  to 
believe  its  foe  or  its  friend  ;  the  conful  marched  on, 
through  the  pafs  which  the  enemy's  flight  had  left 
open,  into  the  country  of  Epirus.  Though  he  well 
knew  which  party  the  Epirots,  excepting  their 
prince  Charopus,  were  difpofed  to  favour,  yet  as  he 
faw,  that  even  from  the  motive  of  atoning  for  paft  be- 
haviour, they  obeyed  his  orders  with  diligence,  he 
regulated  his  treatment  of  them  by  the  ftandard  of 
their  prefent  rather  than  of  their  former  temper, 
and  by  this  readinefs  to  pardon,  conciliated  their 
affedion  for  the  future.  Then,  fending  orders  to 
Corcyra,  for  the  tranfport  fhips  to  come  into  the 
Ambracian  bay,  he  advanced  by  moderate  marches, 
and  on  the  fourth  day  pitched  his  camp  on  Mount 
Cercetius.  Hither  he  ordered  Amynander  to  come 
with  his  auxiliary  troops ;  not  fo  much  becaufe  he 
wanted  luch  addition  of  his  forces,  as  with  defign  to 
ufe  them  as  guides  into  Thelfaly.  With  the  fame 
purpofe,  many  volunteers  of  the  Epirots,  alfo,  were 
admitted  into  the  corps  of  auxiliaries. 

XV.  Of 
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XV.  Of  the  cities  of  Theflaly,  the  firfl  which  he  BOOK 
attacked,  was  Phaleria.     The  garrifon  here  confifted  XXXII. 
of  two  thoufand  Macedonians,  who  made  at  firfl  a  y^''""^' 
moft  vigorous  refiftance,  avaihng  themfelves,  to  the  B.C.  198.' 
utmofi:,    of  every    advantage    that    their   arms   and 
works   could  aftbrd.     The  alTault   was   carried  on, 
without  intermiffion  or  relaxation,  either  by  day  or 
by  night,  becaufe  the  conful  thought  that  it  would 
have   a  powerful    effed:   on   the  fpirits  of  the  reft 
of  the  Thefl'alians,  if  the  firft    who  made    trial    of 
the  Roman  ftrength    were  unable   to  withftand  it  j 
and  this  at  the  fame  time  fubdued  the  obftinacy  of  the 
Macedonians.     On  the  reduction  of  Phaleria,  depu- 
ties   came  from  Metropolis  and  Piera,  furrendering 
thofe  cities.     To  them,  on  their  petition,  pardon  was 
granted :    Phaleria   was  facked,    and    burned.     He 
then  proceeded  to  iEginium  ;  but  finding  this  place 
fo  circumftanced,that,  even  with  a  moderate  garrifon, 
it  was  fafe  ;  after  difcharging  a  few  weapons  againft 
the  neareft  advance4  guard,  he  dired:ed  his  march 
towards  the  territory  of  Gomphi ;  and   thence,   into 
the  plains  of  Theflaly.     His  army  was  now  in  want 
of  every  thing,  becaufe  he  had  fpared  the  lands  ot 
the  Epirots ;  he  therefore  difpatched  melTengers  to 
learn  whether  the  tranfports  had  reached  Leucas  and 
the  Ambracian  bay  j  fending  the  cohorts,  in  turn, 
to  Ambracia  for  corn.     Now  the  road  from  Gomphi 
to  Ambracia,  although  difficult  and  embarraffed,  is 
very  fliort :  fo  that   in  a  few  days  provifions  were 
brought  up  from  the  fea  in  abundance.     He  then 
marched  to  Atrax,  which  is  about  ten  miles  from 
Lariffa,  on  the  river  Peneus.     The  inhabitants  came 
originally  from  Perrh£ebia.     The  Theflalians,  here, 
were  not  in  the  lead  alarmed  at  the  firfl  coming 
of  the  Romans ;  and  Philip,  although  he  durfl  not 
himfelf  advance  into  Theffaly,  yet,  keeping  his  (la- 
tion  in  the  vale  of  Tempe,  whenever  any  place  was 
attempted  by  the  enemy,  he  fent  up  reinforcements 
as  occafion  required. 

VOL.  IV.  Y  XVI,  About 
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BOOK       XVI.   About  the  time  that  (^uintlus  firfl  pitched 
XX XI I.  Ya^  camp  oppolite  to  Philip's,  and  at  the  entrance  of 
y  J,'       ^  I'^pirus ;   Lucius,    the   conful's    brother,    whom    the 
B.C.  ioh!  fenate  had  comnufTioned  both  to  the  naval  command 
and  to  the  government  of  the  coafi:,  failed  over  with 
two  quinqucremes  to  Corcyra  ;  and  when  he  learned 
that  the  fleet  had  departed  thence,  thinking  any  delay 
improper,  he  followed,  and  overtook  it  at  the  iiland 
of  Zama.     Here   he  difmilfed  Lucius   Apuftius,  in 
whofe  room  he  had  been  appointed,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Malea,  but  at  a  flow  rate,  being  obliged, 
for  the  moft  part,  to  tow  the  veflels  which  accompa- 
nied him  with  provifions.     From    Malea,  after   or- 
dering the  refl  to  follow  with  all  poflible  expedition, 
himfelf,    with    three    light    quinqucremes,    hadened 
forward  to  the  Pirceeus,  and  took  under  his  command 
the  fhips  left  there  by  Lucius  Apuflius,  lieutenant- 
general,  for  the  protcdlion  of  Athens.     At  the  fame 
time,  two  fleets  fet  fail  from  Afia  ;  one  of  twenty- 
four  quinqucremes,  under  King  Attalus  ;  the  other 
belonging    to    the    Rhodians,   confifting   of  twenty- 
decked   ihips,    and    commanded    by    Agefimbrotus. 
Thefe  fleets,  joining  near  the  ifland  of  Andros,  failed 
for  Eubcea,    to  reach  which   place    they   had    only 
to  crofs  a  narrow  channel.     They  firft  ravaged   the 
lands    belonging    to    Caryftus ;    but,  judging    that 
city  too   ftrong,  in  confequence  of  a  reinforcement 
haftily    fent  from  Chalcis,    they    bent  their   courfe 
to  Eretria.     Lucius  Ouintius  alfo,  on  heanng  of  the 
arrival  of  King  Attalus,  came  thither  with  the  fliips 
which,  had  lain  at  the  Pirceeus  ;  having  left  orders, 
that  his  own  fliips    fhould,  as  they  arrived,  follow 
him   to  Eubcea.      The  fiege    of  Eretria    was  .now 
pufhed    forward  with    the  utmoft  vigour ;    for   the 
three  combined  fleets  carried  machines  and  engines,  , 
of  all  forts,  for  the  demolition  of  towns,   and  the 
adjacent  country   otfered  abundance  of  timber  for 
the  conflruclion  of  new  works.     At  the    beginning 
the  townfmen  defended  themfelves  with  a  good  de- 
gree 
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gree  of  fplrit ;  afterwards,  when  they  felt  the  efFe£ls  BOOK 
of  fatigue,  a  great  many  being  hkewife  wounded,  XXXII. 
and  a  part  of  the  wall  demolifhed  by  the  enemy's  ^TT^    "* 
works,  they    became    difpofed    to    capitulate.      But  b'c  /gB^' 
they  had  a  garrifon  of  Macedonians,  of  whom  they 
flood  in  no  lefs   dread    than   of. the  Romans;  and 
Philocles,  the  King's  general,  fent  frequent  melTages 
from  Chalcis,  that  he  would   bring   them   fuccour 
in    due    time,    if   they    could    hold    out    the    fiege. 
The  hope  of  this,  in  conjundion  with  their  fears, 
obliged  them  to  protra6l   the  time  longer  than  was 
confident   either  with  their  wifhes  or  their  ftrength. 
However,  having   learned   foon  after,  that  Philocles 
had  been  repulfed  in  the  attempt,  and  forced  to  fly 
back,  in   diforder,    to    Chalcis,   they    inflantly    feni 
deputies   to  Attalus,  to  beg  pardon  and  protection. 
While   intent  on   the  profpecSl  of  peace,    they  re- 
mitted their   diligence   in    the   duties   of  war,    and 
kept   armed   guards  in  that    quarter    only,    where 
the  breach  Iiad  been  made  in  the  wall,-  neglecllng  all 
the  reft ;   Quintius  made  an  alTault  by  night  on  the 
fide  where  it  was    leaft   apprehended,  and    carried 
the  town  by   fcalade.     The   townfmen,  with   their 
wives  and  children,  fled  into  the  citadel,  but  foon 
after  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners.     The  quan- 
tity of  money,  of  gold,  and  filver,  taken,  was  not 
great.     Of  flatues  and  pictures,  the  works  of  antient 
artifts,  and  other  ornaments  of  that  kind,  a  greater 
number  was  found  than  could  be  expedled,  either 
from  the  fize  of  the  city,  or  its  opulence  in  other 
particulars. 

XVII.  The  defign  on  Caryflus  was  then  refumed, 
and  the  fleets  failed  thither  ;  on  which  the  whole 
body  of  the  inhabitants,  before  the  troops  were  dif- 
embarked,  deferted  the  city,  and  fled  into  the  cita- 
del, whence  they  fent  deputies  to  beg  protection 
from   the    Roman   general.      To   the    townfpeople 
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I^  O  O  K  life  and   liberty  were  immediately  granted  ;  and  it 
XXXII.  vvas  ordered,  that   the    Macedonians    fliould    pay    a 
^"^^"7^  ranfom  of  three  hundred  drachmas  •  a  head,  deliver 
Y.R  ;n8    "P  their  arins,  and  quit  the  country.     After  being 
thus  ranfomed,  they  were  tranfported,  unarmed,  to 
Boeotia.     The  combined  fleets  having,  in  the  fpace 
of  a  few  days,  taken   thefe  two  important   cities  of 
Kubcca,    failed    round    Sunium,    a    promontory    of 
Attica,  and  fleered  their   courfe   to  Cenchreai,  the 
grand  mart  of  the  Corinthians.     In  the  mean-tiaie, 
the  conful  found  the  fiege  of  Atrax  more   tedious 
than  he  had  imagined,  the  enemy  making  an  unex- 
pected refiftance.     He  had  fuppofed  that  the  whole 
of  the   trouble  would  be  in  demolifliing  the   wall, 
and   that  if  he  could  once  open  a  paflage  for  his 
foldiers  into  the  city,  the  confequence  would  then  be, 
the  flight  and  llaughter  of  the  enemy,  as  ufually  hap- 
pens on  the  capture  of  towns.     But  when,   on  a 
breach  being,  made  in  the  wall  by  the  rams,  and 
when  the  foldiers,  by  mounting  over  the  ruins,  had 
entered  the  place,  this  proved  only  the  beginning,  as 
it  were,  of  an  unufual  and  frefli  labour.     For   the 
Macedonians  in  garrifon,  who  were  both  chofen  men 
and  m^ny  in  number,  fuppofmg  that  they  would  be 
entitled  to  extraordinary  honour  if  they  fhould  main- 
tain the  defence  of  the  city  by  means  of  arms  and 
courage,  rather  than  by  the  help  of  walls,  formed 
themfelves  in  a  compad  body,  fl:rengthening  their 
line  by  an  uncommon  number  of  files  in    depth. 
Thefe,  vt'hen  they  faw  the  Romans  entering  by  the 
breaches,  drove  them  back,  fo  that  they  were  en- 
tangled   among    the    rubbifh,    and    with     difliculty 
could  eifeft  a  retreat.     This  gave  the  conful  great 
uneafinefs  ;  for   he  confidercd  fuch  a  difgrace,  not 
merely    as    it    retarded    the   reduction    of  a    fmgle 
city,    but   as  likely  to  affeft   materially  the   whole 
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procefs  of  the*  war,  which  in  general  depends  much  BOOK 
on   the  influence  of  events   in  themfeives  unimpor-   XXXII. 
tant.      Having  therefore  cleared  the  ground  about  ^^'^ 
the  half-ruined  wall,    he  brought  up  a  tower  of  ex-  B.C.  iqs! 
traordinary  height,  confifting  of  many   flories,  and 
which  carried  a  great  number  of  foldiers.     He  kke- 
"wife  fent  up  the  cohorts  in  flrong  bodies,  one  after 
another,  to  force  their  way,  if  poflible,  through  the 
wedge  of  the  Macedonians,  which  is  called  a  phalanx. 
But  in  fuch  a  confined  fpace,  (for  the  wall  was  thrown 
down  to  no  great  extent,)  the  enemy  had  the  advan- 
tage, both  in  the  kind  of  weapons  which  they  ufed, 
and  in  the  manner  of  fighting.     When  the  Mace- 
donians, in  clofe   array,  ftretched  out  before  them 
their  long  fpears  againft  the  target  fence,  and  which 
was  formed  by  the  clofe  pofition  of  their  antagonifts* 
fhields,    and  when  the   Romans,    after    difcharging 
their  javelins  without  effeft,  drew  their  fwords,  thefe 
could  neither  prefs  on  to  a  clofer  combat,  nor  cut  off 
the  heads  of  the  fpears  ;  and  if  they  did  cut  or  break 
oif  any,  the   fhaft  being  fharp  at   the  part  where  it 
was  broken,  filled  up  its  place  among  the  points  of 
thofe  which  were  unbroken,  in  a  kind  of  palifade. 
Befides    this,   the  parts    of   the  wall    ftill    (landing 
covered  fafely  the  flanks  of  the  Macedonians,   who 
were  not  obliged,  either  in  retreating  or  in  advancing 
to  an   attack,  to   pafs  through  a  long  fpace,  which 
generally  occafions  diforder  in  the  ranks.     An  acci- 
dental   circumft:ance  alfo    helped    to    confirm    their 
courage  :  for  as  the  tower  was  moved  along  a  bank 
not  fufficiently  compaded,  one  of  the  wheels  finking 
into  a  rut,  made  the  tower  lean  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  it  appeared  to  the  enemy  as  if  falling,  and  threw 
the   foldiers   pofl:ed   on    it    into    confternation   and 
affright. 

XVIIL  As  none  of  his  attempts  met  any  fuccefs, 
the  conful  was  very  unwilling  to  allow  the  difler- 
ence   between  the  two  kinds  of  foldiery  and  their 
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BOOK  weapons  to  be  manifefled  in  fuch  trials';  at  the  fame 
XXXI I.  time,  he  could  neither  fee  any  profpedl  of  reducing 

' •'^  the  place  fpeedily,   nor   any  means   of   fubfifling  in 

B'c.?f ^-  '^^"^^*^^'"'  ^^   ^"^^    ^  diftance  from  the  fea,  and  in  a 
country  defolated    by  the    calamities    of  war.      He 
therefore  raifed  the  fiege  ;  and  as,  along  the  whole 
coafl  of  Acarnania  and  iEtolia,  there  was  no  port 
capable  of  containing  all  the  tranfports  th^t  brought 
fupplies  to  the  army,  nor  any  place  which   afforded 
lodgings  to  the  legions,  he  pitched  on  Anticyra,  in 
Phocis,    on   the  Corinthian   gulf,  as    moll   commo- 
dioufly  fituated  for  his  purpofe.     There  the  legions 
would  be  at   no   great  diftance  from  Thefl'aly,  and 
the  places  belonging  to  the  enemy;  while  they  would 
have  in  front  Peloponnefus,   feparated  from  them  by 
a  narrow  fea  ;  on  theiv  rear,  iEtolia  and  Acarnania  ; 
and  on    their  fides,  Locris  and   Boeotia.     Phanotea 
and  Phocis  he  took  without  difficulty   at    the    firft 
affault.     The  fiege  of  Anticyra  gave  him  not  much 
delay.     Then  Ambryfus  and  Hyampolis  were  taken. 
Daulis,  being  fituated  on  a  lofty  eminence,  could  not 
be  reduced  either  by  fcalade  or  works  :  he  there- 
fore provoked  the  garrifon,  by  miffile  weapons,  to 
make  fallies  from  out  the  town.     Then  by  flying  at 
one  time,  purfuing  at  another,  and  engaging  in  flight 
fkirmiflies,   he  led  them  into  fuch  a  degree  ot  care- 
leflhefs,  and  fuch  a  contempt  of  him,  that  at  length 
the  Romans,  mixing  with  them  as  they  ran  back, 
entered  by  the  gates,  and  ftormed  the   town.     Six 
other  fortrcfles  in  Phocis,  of  little  confequence,  came 
into  his  hands,  through  fear  rather  than  by  force  of 
arms.  Elatia  fhut  its  gates,  and  the  inhabitants  feemed 
determined  not  to  admit  within  their  walls  either  the 
army  or  general  of  the  Romans,  unlefs  compelled  by 
force. 

XIX.  While  the  conful  was  employed^ in  the 
fiege  of  Elatia,  a  profped  opened  to  him  of  eftedl- 
ing  a  bufincfs  of  much  more  importance :  of  being 

able 
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able  to  preyail  on  the  Achseans  to  renounce  their  BOOK 
alliance  with  Philip,   and   attach   thernfelves  to    the    XXXII. 
Romans.     Cycliades,  the   head  of  the  faftion  that  ^TT"*''""'"' 
favoured   the   interefl   of  Philip,  they  had  now  ba-  b!c.  los! 
nifhed ;  and    Ariftasnus,   who  wiflied   for   an  union 
between    his    countrymen    and    tlie  Romans,    was 
praetor.     The  Roman    fleet,  with  Attains   and    the 
Rhodians,  lay  at  Cenchreas,  and  were  preparing  to 
lay   fiege  to  Corinth   with   their   whole    combined 
force.      The  conful    therefore    judged   it    prudent,     • 
that,  before  they  entered  on  that  affair,  ambaffadors 
Ihould  be  fent  to  the  Achsean  (late,  with  affurances, 
that  if  they  came  over  from  the  King  to  the  fide  of 
the  Romans,  the  latter   would  confign  Corinth  to 
them,  and  annex  it  to  the  old  confederacy  of  their 
nation.      Accordingly,  by  the  conful's  direction,  am- 
baffadors were  fent  to  the  Achseans,  by  his   brother 
Lucius  Qumtius,  by  Attains,   and  by  the  Rhodians 
and  Athenians  —  a  general  affembly  being  fummoned 
to  meet  at  Sicyon  to  give  them  audience.     Now  the 
minds  of  the  Achssans  laboured  with  a  complication 
of  difficulties.      They   feared   the    Lacedeemonians, 
their  conftant  and  inveterate  enemies  ;    they  dreaded 
the  arms  of  the  Romans ;  they  were  under  obHga- 
tions  to  the  Macedonians,  for  fervices  both  of  antient 
and  of  recent  date  ;  but  the  King  himfelf,  on  account 
of  his  perfidy  and  cruelty,  they    looked   upon  with 
jealous   fear,  and,  not  judging  from  the  behaviour 
which  he  then    affumed   for   the   time,    they  knew 
that,  on  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  they  fhould  find 
him   a  more  tyrannic  mafter.     So  that  every  one  of 
them  was  not  only  at  a  lofs  what  opinion  he  fhould 
fupport  in  the  fenate  of  his  own  particular  ftate,  or 
in  the  general  diets  of  the  nation  ;  but,  even  when 
they  deliberated  within  themfelve^,    they  could  not, 
with  any  certainty,   determine  what  they   ought  to 
wifli,  or  what   to    prefer.     Such  was  the  unfettled 
ftate  of  mind  of  the  members  of  the  affembly,  when 
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T>  O  O  K  tlie  ambafTadors  were  introduced   to  audience.     The 
XXXI I.  Roman  amballador,   Lucius  Calpurnius,   fpoke  firft  ; 
^777'      '  next  the   ambafladors  of  Kinij  Attalus ;  after  them, 
B.C.  loj,  ^^^^^^   of   the    Rhodians  ;  and   then   Philip's.     The 
Athenians  were  heard   the  laft,  that  they  might  re- 
lute   the  difcourfes  of  the  Macedonians.     Thefe  in- 
veighed  againd   the    King   with   the    greatest    acri- 
mony of  any,  for  no  others  had  fufFered  from   him 
fo  many  and  fo  fevere  hardfliips.     So  great  a  num- 
ber of  fpeeches  fucceeding  each  other,   took  up  the 
whole  of  the  day  j  and  about  funfet,  the  council  was 
adjourned. 

XX.  Next  day  the  council  met  again  ;  and  when 
the  magiftrates,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
Greeks,  gave  leave,  by  their  herald,  to  any  perfon 
who  chofe  to  deliver  his  fentiments,  not  one  flood 
forth  ;  but  they  fat  a  long  rime,  looking  on  each 
other  in  filence.  It  was  no  wonder,  that  men, 
revolving  in  their  minds  matters  of  fuch  contra- 
dictory natures,  and  who  found  themfelves  puz- 
zled and  confounded,  fliould  be  involved  in  addi- 
tional perplexity  by  the  fpeeches  continued  through 
the  whole  preceding  day ;  in  which  the  difficul- 
ties, on  all  fides,  were  brought  into  view,  and 
ftated  in  their  full  force.  At  length  Ariffa^nus,  the 
prcetor  of  the  Acha^ans,  not  to  difmifs  the  coun- 
cil without  any  bufmcfs  being  introduced,  faid  ;  — 
Achceans,  where  are  now  thofe  violent  difputes, 
in  which,  at  your  feafls  and  meetings,  when- 
ever mention  was  made  of  Philip  and  the 
Romans,  you  fcarcely  refrained  from  blows  ? 
Now,  in  a  general  affembly,  fummoned  on  that 
fmgle  bufinefs,  when  you  have  heard  the  argu- 
"•  ments  of  the  ambafTadors  on  both  fides ;  when 
the  magidrates  demand  your  opinions  ;  when  the 
herald  calls  you  to  declare  your  fentiments,  you 
are  ftruck  dumb.     Although  your   concern  for 
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the  common  fafety  be  infufficlent  for  determining  BOOK 
the   matter,    cannot   the   party  zeal    which    has  XXXII. 
attached  you  to  one  fide  or  the  other,   extort  a  ' — '^ — ' 
a  word  from  any  one  of  you  ?    efpecially   when  -o'p  '^^o* 
none  is  fo  blind  as  not  to  perceive,  that  the  time 
for  declaring  and  recommending  what  each  either 
wifhes  or  thinks  moft  advifable,  muft  be  at  the 
prefent  moment  5^  that  is,  before  we  make  any 
decree.     AVhen  a  decree  fhall   be  once  naiTed, 
every  man,  even  fuch  as  at  firfl  may  have  difap- 
proved  the  meafure,  mufl  then  fupport  it  as  good 
and  falutary."     Thefe  perfuafions  of  the  praetor, 
fo  far  from  prevailing  on  any  one  perfon  to  declare 
his  opinion,  did  not  excite,   in  all  that  numerous 
aflembly,  collected  out  of  fo  many  ftates,  fo  much 
as  a  murmur  or  a  whifper. 

XXI.  Then  the  praetor,  Ariflasnus,  proceeded 
thus  :  —  "  Chiefs  of  Achasa,  you  are  not  more  at  a 
lofs  what  advice  to  give,  than  you  are  for  words  to 
deliver  it  in ;  but  every  one  is  unwilling  to  pro- 
mote the  intereft  of  the  public  at  the  rifls:  of  dan- 
ger to  himfelf.  Were  I  in  a  private  charafter, 
perhaps  I  too  fliould  be  filent ;  but,  as  prsetor, 
it  is  my  duty  10  declare,  that  I  fee  evidently, 
either  that  the  ambafladors  ought  to  have  been 
refufed  an  audience  of  the  council,  or  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  difmifled  from  it  without  an 
anfwer.  Yet,  how  can  I  give  them  an  anfwer, 
unlefs  by  a  decree  cf  yours  f  And,  fmce  not  one 
of  you  who  have  been  called  to  this  aflembly 
either  choofes  or  dares  to  make  known  his  fenti- 
ments,  let  us  examine  (as  if  they  were  opinions 
propofed  to  our  confideration)  the  fpeeches  of 
the  ambafladors  delivered  yefterday ;  fuppofing, 
for  a  moment,  the  fpeakers  not  to  have  required 
what  was  ufeful  to  themfelves,  but  to  have  recom- 
mended what   they  thought  mofl;  conducive  to 
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BOOK  ''  ^Lir    advantage.      The    Romans,    the    Rhodian«. 
XXXII.  "  and   Attains,    rcqueft    an  alliance  and  IViendfliip 
;— --V      '  "  with   us ;  and  they  demand   to  be  alFiited  in  the 
BC  i(*H    "  ^^^'*  which  they  are  now  engaged  in  againd  Philip. 
"  I^hili])  reminds  us  of  our  league  with  him,  and  of 
*'  the  obligation  of  our   oath  ;    he  requires,  only, 
"  that  we  declare  ourfelves  on  his   fide ;  and  fays, 
"  he  will  be  fatisfied   if  we   do  not  intermeddle  in 
the  operations  of  the  war.     Who  is  there  fo  Ihort- 
fighted  as  not  to  perceive   the  rcafon   why  thofe, 
who  are  not  yet  our  allies,  require  more  than  he 
who  is .?    This  arifes  not  from  modefly  in  Philip, 
"  nor  from  the  want  of  it  in   the   Romans.     The 
"  Achsean  harbours  fhew  what  it  is,  which,  while  it 
bellows    confidence  to  requifitions   on  one   fide, 
precludes  it  on  the  other.     We  fee  nothing  be- 
longing to   Philip  but  his   ambaflador :   the  Ro- 
man fleet  lies  at  Cenchrese,  exhibiting  to  our  view 
the  fpoils  of  the  cities  of  Euboea.     We  behold 
the  conful  and  his  legions,  at   the   diftance  of  a 
fmall    tracl    of    fea,     over-running    Phocis    and 
"  Locris.     You  were  furprifed  at  Philip's  ambafla- 
dor,  Cleomedon,  fhcwing  fuch  diffidence  yefter- 
day  in  his  application  to  us  to  take  arms  on  the 
fide  of  the  King  againft  the  Romans.     But  if  we, 
in  purfuance  of  the   fame  treaty  and   oath,    the 
obligation  of  which  he  inculcated  on  us,  were  to 
aik  of  him,  that  Philip   (hould   protedl   us,   both 
from  Nabis  and  his  Lacedaemonians,  and  alfo  from 
the  Romans,  he  would  be  utterly  unable  to  find, 
not  only  a  force  for  the   purpofe,  but   even  an 
"  anfwer  to  return.     As  much  fo  in  truth  as  was 
'^  Philip  himfelf,  who  endeavoured,  by  piomifes  of 
''  v/aging  war  againft  Nabis,  to  draw  away  our  youth 
"  into  Eubcea :    but.  finding  that  we  would  neither 
"  decree  fuch  afliftance  to  him,  nor  choofe  to  be 
"  embroiled    with   Rome,   forgot  that   alliance,  on 
"  which  he  now  lavs  fuch  ftrefs,  and  left  us  to  the 
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Lacedsemonians,  to  be  fpoiled  and  plundered.  BOOK 
Befides,  to  me  the  arguments  of  Cleomedon  ap-  XXXII. 
peared  utterly  inconfiilent.  He  made  light  of  y'T''  ~' 
the  war  with  the  Romans  ;   and  afferted,  that  the  B.C.  igs' 

''  iffue  of  it  would  be  fmiilar  to  that  of  the  former, 
which  they  waged  againil  Philip.  If  fuch  be  the 
cafe,  why  does  he,  at  a  diftance,  folicit  our  af- 
fiftance ;     rather    than    come    hither   in    perfon, 

*'  and  defend  us,  his  old  allies,  both  from  Nabis 
and  from  the  Romans  ?  Us,  do  I  fay  ?  Why, 
then,  has  he  fufFered  Eretria  and  Caryftus  to  be 
taken  ?  Why,  fo  many  cities  of  Thefl'aly  ?  Why, 
Locris  and  Phocis  ^  Why  does  he  at  prefent 
fuffer  Elatia  to  be  befieged  ?  Did  he,  either  through 
compulfion,  or  fear,  or  choice,  quit  the  ftreights 
of  Epirus,  and  thofe  impregnable  faftneffes  on 
the  river  Aous  ;  and  why,  abandoning  the  pof- 
feffion  of  the  pafs,  did  he  redre  into  his  own 
kingdom  .?  If,  of  his  own  will,  he  gave  up  fo 
many  allies  to  the  ravages  of  the  enemy,  what  ob- 
jeftion  can  he  make  to  thefe  allies,  after  his  ex- 
ample, taking  care  of  themfelves  ?  If  through 
fear,  he  ought  to  pardon  the  like  fear  in  us.  If 
his  retreat  was  in  confequence  of  a  defeat,  let  me 
afk  you,  Cleomedon,  Ihall  we,  Achseans,  be  able 

"  to  Vv'ithfliand  the  Roman  arms,  which  you,  Ma- 
cedonians, have  not  withftood  ?  Are  we  to  give 
credit  to  your  aflfertion,  that  the  Romans  do  not 
employ,  in  the  prefent  war,  greater  forces  or 
greater  ftrength  than  they  did  in  the  former,  or 

"  are  we  to  regard  the  real  fa£ls  ?    In  the  fird  in- 
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fiance,  they  aided  the  ^toiians  with  a  fleet; 
they  fent  not  to  the  war  either  a  conful  as  com- 
mander, or  a  confular  army.  The  maritime  cities 
of  Philip's  allies  were  in  terror  and  confufion  ; 
but  the  inland  places  fo  fecure  againft  the  Roman 
arms,  that  Philip  ravaged  the  country  of  the  jEto- 
lians,  while  they  in  vain  implored  fuccour  from 

"  thofe 
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BOOK  '''  tbol'e  arms.     Whereas,    in   the  prcfent  cafe,  the 
XXX 11.   "   Romans,  after  bringing  to  a  final  conclufion  the 
^-""v^^  "  Punic  war,  wliich,  raging  for  fixtccn  years  in  the 
R  r  ins   "  bowels,  as  it  were,  of  Italy,  had  given  them  abun- 
"  dance  of  trouble,  fent  not  auxiliaries  to  the  iEto- 
*'  lians    ill    their    quarrels,    but,    being    themfelves 
"  principals,  made  a  hofUle  invafion  on  Macedonia 
"  with  land  and   fea  forces  at  once.     Their  third 
"  conful  is  now  pufliing  forward  the  war  with  the 
utmofl  vigour.      Sulpicius,    engaging   the    King 
within   the  territory    of  Macedonia   iifelf,    routed 
"  and   utterly    defeated    him ;    and    afterwards   de- 
fpoiled  the   mod   opulent  part  of  his   kingdom. 
Then,  again,  when  he  was  in   pofleflion   of  the 
{freight  of  Epirus,  where,  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  his  fortifications,  and  the  flrength  of  his 
army,  he  thought  himfelf  fecure,  Ouintius  drove 
"  him  out  of  his  camp  ;  purkied  him,  as  he   fled 
"  into  Theflfaly  ;  and,  almofl  in  the  view  of  Philip 
"  himfelf,  flormed  the  royal  garrifons,  and  the  cities 
"  of  his  allies.     Suppofmg  that  there  were  no  truth 
"  in  what  the  Athenian  ambaffadois  mentioned  yef- 
terday,  refpeding   the  cruelty,    avarice,  and  luft: 
of  the  King;  fuppofing  the  crimes  committed,  in 
"  the  country  of  Attica,  againll  the  gods,  celeftial 
"  and   infernal,  concerned  us  not  at   all ;  that  we 
"  had    lefs    to   complain    of  than  what   the  people 
*'  of  Cyus  and  Abydus,  who   are   far    diflant   from 
'•  have  endured  :   let  us  then,   if  you  pleafe,  for- 
"  get  even  our  own  wounds  ;   let  the  murders  and 
"  ravaees  committed  at  MeiTena,  and  in  the  heart  of  > 
"  Peloponnefus,  the  killing  of  his  hoft  Garitenes,  at 
"   C.ypariflia,  in  the  midfl  of  a  feaft,  in  contempt  of 
'•  all  laws  divine  and  human  ;  the  murder  of  the  two 
"  Aratufes,  of  Sicyon,  father  and   fon,  though   he 
"  was  wont  to  call  the  unfortunate  old  man  his  parent; 
"  his  carrying  away  the   fon's  wife  into  Macedonia 
"  for  the  gratification  of  his  vicious  appetites,  and 

"  all 
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ail  his  violations  of  virgins  and  matrons  ;  —  let  all  BOO  K 
thefe,  I  fay,  be  forgotten ;  let  all  be  configned  XXXII. 
to  oblivion.  Let  us  fuppofe  our  bulinefs  vi^ere  not  y^'^'^ 
with  Philip,  through  dread  of  whofe  cruelty  you  -qq  i^g, 
"  are  all  thus  ftruck  dumb ;  for  what  other  caufe 
"  could  keep  you  filent,  when  you  have  been  fum- 
'*  moned  to  a  council  ?  Let  us  imagine  that  we  are 
"  treating  with  Antigonus,  a  prince  of  the  greatefl 
*'  mildnefs  and  equity,  to  whofe  kindnefs  we  have  all 
been  highly  indebted ;  would  he  require  us  to 
perform,  what  at  the  time  was  impoflible  ?  Pelo- 
ponnefus  is  a  peninfula,  united  to  the  continent  by 
a  narrow  ifthmus,  particularly  expofed  and  open  to 
"  the  attacks  of  naval  armaments.  Now,  if  an  hun- 
dred decked  fliips,  and  fifty  lighter  open  ones, 
and  thirty  lifean  barks,  lliall  begin  to  lay  wade 
"  our  coafts,  and  attack  the  cities  which  ftand  ex- 
"  pofed,  almofl  on  the  very  fhore ;  fhall  we  then 
retreat  into  the  inland  towns,  as  if  we  were  not  af- 
flided  with  an  inteiline  war,  though  in  truth  it  is 
"  rankling  in  our  very  bowels  ^  When  Nabis  and  » 
the  Lacedaemonians  by  land,  and  the  Roman 
fleet  by  fea,  fhall  prefs  us,  where  muft  I  implore 
the  fupport  due  from  the  King's  alliance ;  v/here 
"  the  fuccours  of  the  Macedonians  ?  Shall  we  our- 
"  felves,  with  our  own  arms,  defend,  againfl  the 
"  Roman  forces,  the  cities  that  will  be  attacked  ? 
Truly,  in  the  former  war,  we  defended  Dymse  ex- 
cellently well !  The  calamities  of ,  others  afford  us 
abundant  examples  ;  let  us  not  feek  to  render  our- 
felves  an  example  to  the  reft.  Do  not,  becaufe 
"  the  Romans  voluntarily  defire  your  friendfhip., 
contemn  that  which  you  ought  to  have  prayed  for, 
nay,  laboured  with  all  your  might  to  obtain.  But, 
it  is  infmuated,  that  they  are  impelled  by  fear,  in 
a  country  to  which  they  are  ftrangers  ;  and  that, 
wifhing  to  fhelter  themfelves  under  your  afliflance, 
they  have  recourfe  to  your  alliance  in  the  hope  of 
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BOOK  "  bcin^  admitteti  into  your  harbours,  and  of  tlicrc 
XXXIl.  "  finding  fupplics  of  provifions.  Now,  at  fea,  they 
Y  o'T"^  "  'i""^  abrohite  mafters ;  and  inflantly  reduce  to 
B.C.  los!  "  fubjcction  every  jilacc  at  which  they  land. 
What  they  requeft,  they  have  power  to  enforce. 
Becaufe  they  wiOi  to  treat  you  with  tendernefs, 
they  do  not  allow  you  to  take  ftcps  that  mult 
lead  you  to  ruin.  Cleomedon  lately  pointed  out, 
as  the  middle  and  fafeft  way,  to  maintain  a  neutra- 
lity ;  but  that  is  not  a  middle  way  ;  it  is  no  way. 
For,  befides  the  neceflity  of  either  embracing  or 
rejecting  the  Roman  alliance,  what  other  confe- 
quence  can  enfue  from  luch  conduct,  than  that, 
while  we  fhew  no  flcady  attachment  to  either  fide, 
as  if  we  waited  the  event  with  defign  to  adapt 
our  counfels  to  fortune,  we  fhall  become  the  prey 
of  the  conqueror  ?  Contemn  not,  then,  when  it 
is  offered  to  your  acceptance,  what  you  ought  to 
have  folicited  with  your  warmeft  prayers.  The 
free  option  between  the  two,  which  you  have 
this  day,  you  will  not  always  have.  The  fame 
opportunity  will  not  lait  long,  nor  will  it  fre- 
quently recur.  You  have  long  wiflied  to  deliver 
yourfelves  out  of  the  hands  of  Philip,  although 
you  have  not  dared  to  make  the  attempt.  Thofe 
have  now  croffed  the  fea,  with  large  fleets  and 
armies,  who  are  able  to  fet  you  at  liberty,  with- 
out any  trouble  or  danger  to  yourfelves.  If  you 
rejeft  fuch  allies,  the  foundnefs  of  your  under- 
ftandings  may  be  called  in  queftion ;  but  you 
muft  unavoidably  have  to  deal  with  them,  either 
"  as  friends  or  foes." 

XXII.  This  fpeech  of  the  prsetor  was  followed  by 
a  general  murmur ;  fome  declaring  their  approba- 
tion, and  others  fliarply  rebuking  thofe  who  did  io. 
And  now,  not  only  individuals,  but  whole  ftates  en- 
gaged  in  altercation ;  and  at  length  the  magistrates, 
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called  Demlargufes  *,  who  are  ten  in  number,  took  BOOK 
up  the  difpute  with   as  much  warmth  as   the  multi-    XXXII. 
tude.     Five  of  them  declared,   that  they  would  pro-  y'rTT' 
pofe  the  queftion  concerning  an  alliance  with  Rome,  ^'c'lgS. 
and  would  take  the  votes  on  it ;  while  five  infilled, 
that  there  was  a  law,  by  which  the  magiftrates  were 
prohibited  from    propofmg,  and    the    council  from 
decreeing,  any  thing  injurious   to  the  alliance   with 
Philip.     This  day,  alfo,  was  fpent  in  contention,  and 
there  remained  now  but  one  day  more  of  the  regular 
time  of  fitting  ;  for,  according  to  the  rule,  the  decree 
muit  be  palfed   on  the  third  day :  and  as  that  ap- 
proached,   the  zeal  of  the  parties  was  kindled  into 
fuch  a  flame,  that  fcarcely  did  parents  refrain  from 
offering   violence   to    their  own  fons.      There  was 
prefent   a  man  of  Pellene,  named  Rhifiafus,  whofe 
fon,  Memnon,  was  a  demiurgus,  and  was   of  that 
party  which  oppofed  the  reading  of  the  decree,  and 
taking  the  votes.     This  man,  for  a  long  time,  en- 
treated his  fon  to  allow  the  Achseans  to  take  proper 
meafures  for  their  common  fafety,  and  not,  by  his 
obftinacy,  to  bring  ruin  on  the  whole  nation ;  but, 
finding  that  his  entreaties  had  no  effedt,  he  fwore 
that  he  would  treat  him,  not  as  a  fon,  but  as  an 
enemy,   and  "would  put  him  to  death  with   his  own 
hand.     By  thefe  threats  he  forced  him,  next  day, 
to  join  the  party  that  voted  for  the   queftion   being 
propofed.     Thefe,  having  now  become  the  majority, 
propofed    the    queftion    accordingly,    while   almofl 
every  one  of  the  ftates,  openly  approving  the  mea- 
fure,   fliewed  plainly  on  which  fide  they  would  vote. 
Whereupon    the    Dymseans,    MegalopoHtans,    with 
feveral  of  the  Argives,  rofe  up,  and  withdrew  from 
the  council  ;  which   ftep  excited  neither  wonder  nor 
difapprobation.     For  when,  in  the  memory  of  their 
grandfathers,  the  MegalopoHtans  had  been  expelled 
their   country   by   the    Lacedemonians,    Antigonus 

*  From  demios  public,  and  ergon  bufinefs. 

had 
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IJ  O  O  K  had  re-inRatcd  them  in  their  native  refidencc  ;   and, 
XXXII.  at  a  later  period,  when  Dymrc  was  taken  and  fackcd 
Y  jT'^T""^^  by  the  Roman  troops,  Philip  ordered  that  the  inha- 
B.'c.ioS.*  bitants,  wherever  they  were  in  fervitude,  fhoiild  be 
ranfomed,  and  not  only  redored  them  to  their  liberty, 
but  their  country.     As   to    the  Argives,  befides  be- 
lieving that  the  royal  iamily  of  Macedonia  derived 
its  origin  from  them,  the  greater  part  were  attached 
to  Philip  by  perfonal   a6ls  of  kindnefs  and  familiar 
friendfhip.     For  thefe  reafons,  when  the  council  ap- 
peared difpofed  to  order  an  alliance  to  be  concliidcd 
with  Rome,  they  withdrew  ;  and  theii;  feceflion  was 
readily  excufed,  in  confideration  of  the    many  and 
recent  obligations  by  which  they  were  bound  to  the 
King  of  Macedon. 

XXIII.  The  reft  of  the  Achaean  ftates,  on  their 
opinions  being  demanded,  ratified,  by  an  immediate 
decree,  the  alliance  with  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians. 
That  with  the  Romans,  as  it  could  not  be  perfetted 
without  an  order  of  the  people,  they  deferred  until 
fuch  time  as  they  could  hear  from  Rome.  For  the 
prefent,  it  was  refolved,  that  three  ambaffadors 
(hould  be  fent  to  Lucius  Quintius ;  and  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  Achasans  fliould  be  brought 
up  to  Corinth,  which  city  Quintius,  after  taking 
Cenchreas,  was  then  befieging.  The  Acha^ans  ac- 
cording^Iy  pitched  their  camp  'oppofite  to  the  gate 
that  leads  to  Sicyon.  The  Romans  made  their 
approaches  on  the  fide  of  the  city  which  faces  Cen- 
chrea;  ;  Attalus  having  drawn  his  army  acrofs  the 
ifthmus,  towards  Lechseum,  the  port  on  the  oppo- 
fite fea.  At  firft,  they  did  not  pufh  forward  their 
operations  with  any  great  degree  of  vigour,  becaufe 
rhey  liad  hopes  of  a  diflenfion  breaking  out  be- 
tween the  townfmen  and  the  King's  troops.  But 
afterwards,  learning  that  they  all  co-operated  with 
unanimity ;  that  the  Macedonians  exerted  them- 
felves  as  if  in  defence  of  their  native  country ;  and 
ihat  the  Corinthians  fubmitted  to  the  orders  of  An- 
droi- 
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droflhenes,  commander  of  the  garrifon,  as  If  he  were  BOOK 
their  countryman,  elefted  by  their  own  fuifrages,  XXXII. 
and  invefted  with  legal  authority :  the  aflailants  had  ^'T^''~~~' 
no  other  hopes  but  in  force,  arms,  and  their  works.  b^Ciqs' 
They  therefore  brought  up  their  mounds  to  the  walls, 
though  by  very  difficult  approaches.  On  that  fide 
where  the  Romans  attacked,  their  ram  demoHfhed  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  wall ;  and  the  Macedonians, 
having  run  together  to  defend  the  place  thus  (tripped 
of  its  works,  a  furious  conflict  enfued.  At  firfl, 
by  r^afon  of  the  enemy's  fuperiority  in  number,  the 
Romans  were  quickly  repulfed  ;  but  being  joined  by 
the  auxiliary  troops  of  Attains  and  the  Achseans, 
they  reflored  the  fight  to  an  equality ;  fo  that  there 
was  no  doubt  of  their  eafily  driving  the  Macedonians 
and  Greeks  from  their  ground,  but  that  there  were 
in  the  town  a  great  multitude  of  Italian  deferters  ; 
fome  of  whom  having  been  in  Haimibars  army, 
had,  through  fear  of  being  punifhed  by  the  Romans, 
followed  Philip ;  others,  having  been  failors,  had 
lately  quitted  the  fleets,  in  hopes  of  more  honourable 
employment :  defpair  of  fafety,  therefore,  in  cafe 
of  the  Romans  getting  the  better,  inflamed  thefe  to 
a  degree,  which  might  rather  be  called  madnefs  than 
courage.  Oppofite  to  Sicyon  is  the  promontory  of 
luno  Acrsea,  as  fhe  is  called,  flretching  out  into  the 
main,  the  palTage  to  Corinth  being  about  feven  miles. 
To  this  place  Philocles,  one  of  the  King's  generals, 
led,  through  Boeotia,  fifteen  hundred  foldiers ;  and 
there  were  barks  from  Corinth  ready  to  take  thefe 
troops  on  board,  and  carry  them  over  to  Lechasum. 
Attalus,  on  this,  advifed  to  burn  the  works,  and  raife 
the  fiege  immediately  :  Ouintius  was  inclined  to  per- 
fevere  in  the  attempt.  However,  when  he  faw  the 
King's  troops  polled  at  all  the  gates,  and  that 
the  failles  of  the  befieged  could  not  eafily  be 
withdood,  he  came  over  to  the  opinion  of  Attalus, 
Thus  baffled  in  their  defign,  they  difmiffed  the 
VOL.  IV.  z  Achasans, 
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BOOK  Achxans,     and    returned    lo    their    fhips.      Attalus 
XXX 11.  jtcered  to  Pira^eus,  the  Romans  to  Corcyra. 

B.C.  Kit.  XXIV.  While  the  naval  forces  were  thus  em- 
ployed, the  conful,  having  encamped  before  FJatia, 
in  Phocis,  firft  endeavoured,  by  conferring  with  the 
principal  inhabitants,  to  bring  them  over,  and  by 
their  means  to  effedl  his  purpofe  ;  but  on  their  an- 
fwering  that  they  had  nothing  in  their  power,  bccaufe 
the  King's  troops  were  more  numerous  and  fl:ron;^er 
than  the  townfmen,  he  aflaulted  the  city  on  all  fides 
at  once  with  arms  and  engines.  A  battering  ram 
(hattered  a  part  of  the  wall  that  reached  from  one 
tower  to  another,  and  this  falling  with  a  prodigious 
noife  and  crafli,  left  much  of  the  town  expofed.  On. 
this  a  Roman  cohort  made  an  aflault  through  the 
breach,  while  at  the  fame  time  the  townfmen,  quit- 
ting their  feveral  pods,  ran  together  from  all  parts 
to  the  endangered  place.  Others  of  the  Romans 
climbed  over  the  ruins  of  the  wall,  and  brought  up 
fcaling-ladders  to  the  parts  that  were  (landing.  As 
the  conflict  attraded  the  eyes  and  attention  of  the 
enemy  to  one  particular  fpot,  the  walls  were  fcaled 
in  feveral  places,  by  which  means  the  foldiers  eafily 
entered  the  town.  The  noife  and  tumult  which  en- 
fued  fo  terrified  the  enemy,  that,  quitting  the  place, 
which  they  had  crowded  together  to  defend,  they 
all  fled  in  a  panic  to  the  citadel,  accompanied  by 
the  unarmed  multitude.  The  conful,  having  thus 
become  mafl:er  of  the  town,  gave  it  up  to  be  plun- 
dered, and  then  fent  a  meflage  into  the  citadel,  offer- 
ing the  King's  troops  their  lives,  on  condition  of 
their  laying  down  their  arms,  and  departing.  To 
the  Elatians  he  offered  their  liberty ;  which  terms 
being  agreed  to,  in  a  few  days  after  he  got  pofl'effion 
of  the  citadel. 


XXV.  In 
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XXV.    In  confequence  of  Phllocles,  the   King's  BOO  K- 
general,  coming  into  Achaia,  not  only  Corinth  was    XXXII: 
delivered  from  the  fiege,  but  the  city  of  Argos  was  V^^'""*"' 
betrayed  into   his   hands  by  fome  of  the    principal  ■q]q^{^A] 
inhabitants,  after  they  had  firll  founded  the  minds  of 
the  populace.     They  had  a  cuflom,  thaf,  on  the  firft 
day    of  alTerably,    their    proctors,    for  the   omen's 
fake,  fhould  pronounce  the   names  Jupiter,  Apollo, 
and    Hercules  ;    in   addition   to  which,  a    rule    had' 
been  made,  that,  along  with  thefe,  they  (liould  join 
the  name  of  Kin^^  Philio.     After  the  conclufion  of 
the  alliance  with  the  Romans,  the  herald  omitted  fo 
to  honour  him  ;  on  which  a  murmur  fpread  through 
the   multitude,   and    they    foon    became  clamorous, 
calling    out    for  the  name   of  Philip,  and  infifting 
that    the    refped,  due  by    law,    fliould   be  paid    as 
before  ;  which  at  length  being  complied  with,  univer- 
fal  approbation  enfued.     On  the  encouragement  af- 
forded by  this  favourable  difpofition,  Philocles  w^as 
invited,  who  feized  in  the  night  a  (Irong  poft  called 
.Lariffa,  feated  on  a  hill  which  overhangs  the  city, 
and  in  w^iich  he  placed  a  garrifon.     At  the  dawn  of 
day,  however,  and  as  he  was  proceeding  in  order  of 
battle  to  the  Forum,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  he  was 
met  by  a  line  of  troops,  drawn  up  to  oppofe  him. 
This  was  a  body  of  Achseans,  lately  pofted  there, 
confiding  of  about  five  hundred  young  men,  felefted 
out  of  all  the  ftates.     Their  commander  w^as  JEned- 
demus,  of  Dymae.     The  King's  general  fent  a  perfon 
to  recommend  to  them  to  evacuate  the  city,  becaufe 
they  were  not  a  match  for  the  townfmen  alone,  who 
favoured  the  caufe  of  Philip  ;  much  lefs  when  thefe 
were  joined  by  the  Macedonians,  whom  even  the 
Romans  had  not  withftood  at  Corinth.      This   at 
firft  had  no  effect,  either  on  the  commander,  or  his 
men ;  and   when   they,   foon   after,   perceived   the 
Argives  alfo  in  arms,  coming,  in  a  great  body,  from 
the  oppofite  fide,  and  threatening  them  with  deftruc- 
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r.  O  O  K  tion,  they  yet  fcemed  detormined  to  run  every  ha* 

XXXU.    2ard,  if  their  leader  would  ptrfevere.     But  JEneCi- 

Y  R  CCA    ^'^""'"-*^»  un\villin_<^   that    the    flower   of  the  Aclia;an 

B.C.  198.  youth  fhould  be  lofl,  together  with  the  city,  made 

terms  with  Philocles,  that  they  fhould   have  liberty 

to  retire,  while  himfelf  remained  armed  with  a  few 

of  his  dependents,  and  without  even  (lirrin^  from  his 

ftation.     To   a  perlon,  fent  by  Philocles  to  inquire 

what  he  meant,  he  only   anfweied,  fiandin;!  with  his 

fhield  held  out  before  him,  that  he  meant  to  die  in 

arms  in  defence  of  the  city  intruded  to  his  charge. 

Philocles    then   ordered    fome  Thracians    to    throw 

their  javelins  at  him  and  his  attendants  ;  and  they 

were,  every   man  of  them,  flain.     Thus,  notwith- 

{landing  the   alliance   concluded   by   the   Achaeans 

•with  the  Romans,  two  of  their  cities,  and  thofe  of 

the  greatefl  confequence,  Argos  and  Corinth,  were 

ilill  in  the  hands  of  Philip.     vSuch  were  the  fervices 

performed   in   that  campaign  by  the  land  and  fea 

forces  of  Rome  employed  in  Greece. 

XXVI.  In  Gaul,  the  conful  Sextus  iEIius  did 
nothing  worth  mention,  though  he  had  two  armies 
in  the  province  ;  one,  which  he  had  retained  under 
their  (landards,  although  it  ought  to  have  been  dif- 
banded  ;  and  of  this,  which  had  ferved  under  Lucius 
Cornelius,  proconful,  he  had  given  the  command  to 
Caius  Helvius,  the  praetor  :  the  other  he  had  brought 
with  him.  He  fpent  nearly  the  whole  fummer  in 
compelling  the  people  of  Cremona  and  Placentia  to 
return  to  their  colonies,  from  whence  they  had  been 
driven  to  various  places  by  the  calamities  of  war. 
"While  Gaul,  beyond  expedation,  r^^mained  quiet 
through  the  whole  year,  an  infurredion  of  the  flaves 
was  very  near  taking  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city.  The  hoftages,  given  by  the  Carthaginians, 
were  kept  in  cuftody  at  Setia :  as  they  were  the 
children  of  the  principal  families,  they  were  attended 

by 
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by   a  great    multitude  of  Haves ;  to    this  number,  BOOK 
'many  were  added,  in  confequence  of  the  late  African    XXXII. 
war,  and  by  the  Setians  themfelvcs  having  bought,  y'Z'^~ 
from  among  the  fpoil,  feverai  of  thofe  which  had  b,C.  igs' 
been  captured.    Having  confpired  together,  they  feijt 
fome  of  their  number  to  engage  in  the  caufe  their 
fellows  of  the  country  round   Seiia,   with  thofe  at 
Norba  and  Circeii.     When  every   thing   was  fully 
prepared,  they  determined,  during  the  games  which 
were  foon  to  be  folemnized  at  the  firlf-mentioned 
place,  to  attack  the  people  while  intent  on  the  (hew, 
and,   putting    them   to  death,    to  make  themfelves 
mailers  of  the  city  in  the  fudden  confufion  ;  and  then 
to  feize  on  Norba  and  Circeii.     Ii. formation  of  this 
atrocious  plot  was  brought  to  Rome,  to  Lucius  Cor* 
nelius  Merula,  the  city  pisetor.     Two  flaves  came  to 
him  before  day,  and  difclofed  the  whole  proct^edings 
and  intentions  of  the  coufpiratcrs.     The  psero-,  or- 
dering them  to  be  guarded  in   his  own  houle,  fum- 
moned   a  meeting   of   the  fenate ;  and    having  laid 
before  them  the  information  of  the  dilcA'erers,   he 
was  ordered  to  go  hi.nfelf  to  the  fpot,  and  examine 
into,  and  cruih,  the  coiifpir  cy.     Setting  out,  accord- 
ingly, with  five  lieutenant-generals,  he  compelled  luch 
as  he  found  in  the  country,  to  take  the  military  oath, 
to  arm,  and  follow  hmi.     Having  by  this  tumultuary 
kind  of  levy  armed  about  two  thouland  men,  before 
it  was  poflit)le  to  gue's  his  de{ti.f.iion,  he  came  to 
Setia.     There  the  leaders  or  the  conlpir.icy  were  in- 
ilantly  apprehended  ;  on  which,   the  re-i  ainder  fltd 
from   the  city  ;  but  parties  were  lent   through    the 
country  to  iearch  them  out.     The  fervices  of  the  two 
who  made  the    difcovery,  and  or   one  tri^e   peif  n 
employed,   were    highly    nieritoiious.       The  ienate 
ordered  a  pre(ent  to  the  latter  cf  an   hundred  thou- 
fand  a^es  *  ;  to  the  fl  ves,  twenty-five  thoufand  a^esf 
each,  and  their   freedom.     The  price  was  paid   to 
their  owners  out  of  the  treafury.     Not  long  cittTj 

*  322I.  18s.  4d,  f  80I.  148.  yd. 
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BOOK  intelligence  was  received,    that  others,  out    of   the 

XX XII.  i-oinaining  fpirit  of  the  confpiracy,  had  formed  a  de- 

■y^{~*~  f»^;n  ^^  feizin;^  I'ricnefle.     The  prsutor,  Lucius  Cor- 

B.C.io.S.  nelius,  went   thither,    and  inflitted    punifhment   on 

near  five  hundred  perfons  concerned  in  that  wicked 

fcheme.     The  ])ublic  were  under  apprehenlions,  that 

the   Carthaginian    hoftages  and  prifoners   fomented 

thefe  plots  :  watches  were,  therefore,  kept  at  Rome 

in  all  the  itreets,  which  the  inferior  magilf  rates  were 

ordered  to  go  round  and  infpetl ;  while  the  trium- 

\'irs  of  the  prifon,  called  the  Quarry,  were  to  keep  a 

Itridter  guard  than  ufual.      Circular  letters  were  alfo 

fent,  by  the  praetor,  to  all  tb.e  Latine  ftates,  directing 

that  the  hoftages  fhould    be  confined  within  doors, 

and  not  at  any  time  allowed  the  liberty  of  going  into 

pubHc  ;  and  that  the  prifoners  fliould  be  kept  bound 

with  fetters,  of  not  lefs  than  ten  pounds  weight,  and 

confined  in  the  common  jail. 

XXVII.    In  this   year,    ambaffadors    from   King 
Attalus  made  an  ofiering,  in  the  Capitol,  oi'  a  golden 
crown  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-fix  pounds  weight, 
and  returned   thanks  to  the  fenate,  becaufe  Antio- 
chus,  complying  with  the  requifitions  of  the  Romans, 
had  withdrawn  his  troops  out  of  Attalus*s  territories. 
During  this  fummer,    two   hundred  horfen:ien,  ten 
elephants,  and  two  hundred  thoufand  pecks  of  wheat, 
were  furnilhed   by  King  Mafinifla  to  the  army  in 
Greece.     From  Sicily  alfo,  and  Sardinia,  large  fup- 
plies  of  provifions  were  fent,  with  clothing   for  the 
troops.     Sicily  was  then  governed  by  Marcus  Mar- 
cellus,  Sardinia  by  IMarcus  Porcius  Cato,  a  man  of 
acknowledged  integrity  and  purity  of  conduct,  but 
deemed  too  fevere  in  punifliing  ufury.    He  drove  the 
ufurers  entirely  out  of  the  ifland  ;  and  reftricled  or 
aboliflied  the  contributions,  ufually  paid  by  the  allies, 
for    maintaining    the  dignity  of  the  prgetors.     The 
conful,  Sextus   iElius,  coming  home  from  Gaul  to 
Rome  to  hold  the  eledtions,  elected  confuls,  Caius 
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Cornelius  Cethegus,  and  Quintus  MInucius  Rufus.  BOOK 
Two  days  after,  was  held  the  eledlion  of  praetors ;    XXXII. 
and  this  year,  for  the  firfl:  time,   fix  prsetors  were  „  ^'~    ' 
appointed,    in   confequence  of  the   increafe   of  the  b.C.iqsI 
provinces,  and  the  extenfion  of  the  bounds  of  the 
empire.      The  perfons  elefted  were  Lucius  Man- 
lius   Vulfo,    Caius  Sempronius  Tuditanus,    Marcus 
Sergius  Siius,    Marcus  Helvius,    Marcus   Minucius 
Rufus,  and  Lucius   Atilius.     Of  thefe  Sempronius 
and  Helvius   were,    at    the  time,    plebeian   £ediies. 
The   curule  aediles  were,  Quintus  Minucius  Ther- 
mus,  and  Tiberius  Sempronius  Longus.     The  Ro- 
man games  were  four  times  repeated  during   this 
year. 

XXVIIL  When  the  new  confuls,  Caius  Corne-  Y.R.555. 
lius  and  Quintus  Minucius,  entered  into  office,  the  B.C.  197. 
chief  bufmefs  was,  the  adjufting  of  the  provinces 
of  the  confuls  and  praetors.  Thofe  of  the  prsetors 
were  the  firft  fettled,  becaufe  that  could  be  done  , 
by  the  lots.  The  city  jurifdidion  fell  to  Sergius ; 
the  foreign  to  Minucius  ;  Atilius  obtained  Sardinia  ; 
Manlius,  Sicily ;  Sempronius  the  Hither  Spain,  and 
Helvius  the  Farther.  When  the  confuls  were  pre- 
paring to  caft  lots  for  Italy  and  Macedonia,  Lucius 
Oppius  and  Quintus  Fulvius,  plebeian  tribunes,  ob- 
jeded  to  their  proceeding,  alleging,  that  "  Mace- 
donia was  a  very  diftant  province,  and  that  the 
principal  caufe  which  had  hitherto  retarded  the 
progrels  of  the  war,  was,  that  when  it  was  fcarcely 
entered  upon,  and  juft  at  the  commencement  of 
operations,  the  former  conful  was  always  re- 
called. This  was  the  fourth  year,  fmce  the  de- 
claration of  war  againfl  Macedonia.  The  greater 
part  of  one  year,  Sulpicius  fpent  in  feeking  the 
King  and  his  army  ;  Villius,  on  the  point  of  en- 
gaging the  enemy,-  was  recalled.  Quintius  was 
"  detained  at  Rome,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  year, 
by  bufmefs  refpeding  religion  j  neverthelefs,  he 
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BOOK  ''  had  fo  conducted  affairs,  that  had  he  come  earlier 
XXXII.  "  into  the  province,  or  hatl  the  cold  feafon  been  at  a 
Y  i^CTT^  ''  greater  didance,  he  might  have  put  an  end  to 
B.C.  197.  "  hoftilities.  He  was  tlien  ju{t  going  into  winter- 
"  quarters  ;  but,  by  all  accounts,  he  had  trough' 
"  the  war  into  fuch  a  ftate,  that  if  he  were  noi 
prevented  by  a  fucceffor,  there  was  a  reafonable 
profpect  of  being  able  to  put  an  end  to  it,  in  the 
"  courfe  of  the  enfuing  fummer."  By  fuch  argu- 
ments the  tribunes  fo  far  prevailed,  that  the  confuls 
declared,  that  they  would  abide  by  the  direcftions  of 
the  fenate,  if  the  cavillers  would  agree  to  do  the 
fame.  Both  parties  having,  accordingly,  referred 
the  determination  entirely  to  ihofe  magiftrates,  a  de- 
cree was  pafl'ed,  appointing  the  two  confuls  to  the 
government  of  the  province  of  Italy.  Titus  Quin- 
tius  was  continued  in  command,  until  a  fucceffor 
fliould  be  found.  To  each,  two  legions  were  de- 
creed ;  and  they  were  ordered,  with  thefe,  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  the  Cifalpine  Gauls,  who  had  re- 
volted from  the  Romans.  A  reinforcement  of  five 
thoufand  foot  and  three  hundred  horfe  was  ordered 
to  be  lent  into  Macedonia  to  Quintius,  together  with 
three  thoufand  feamen.  Lucius  Quintius  Flami- 
ninus  was  continued  in  the  command  of  the  fleet. 
To  each  of  the  prastors,  for  the  two  Spains,  were 
granted  eight  thoufand  foot,  of  the  allies  and  Latines, 
and  four  hundred  horfe;  and  they  were  ordered  to 
difcharge  the  veteran  troops  in  their  provinces,  and 
alfo  to  fix  the  bounds  which  fliould  divide  the  hither 
from  the  farther  province.  Two  additional  lieutenant- 
generals  werefent  to  the  army  in  Macedonia,  Publiuj- 
Sulpicius  and  Pablius  Villius,  who  had  been  confuls 
in  that  province. 

XXIX.  It  v/as  thought  neceffary,  that  before 
the  confuls  and  praetors  went  abroad,  fome  pro- 
digies  fliould  be  expiated.      For    the    temples   of 
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Vulcan  and  Summanus*,  at  Rome,  and  a  wall  and  BOOK 
a   gate  at    Fregellae,   had    been    llruck    by  light-   XXXII. 
nmg.     At  Frufmo,  during  the  night,  a  light  like  y.r^TjT- 
day  {hone  out.     At  Afculum,  a  Iamb  was  born  with  b!c.i97- 
two  heads  and   five  feet.     At  Formise,  two  wolves 
entering  the  town   tore  feveral  perfons  who  fell  in 
their  way ;    and,  at   Rome,  a  wolf  made  its  way, 
net  only  into  the  city,  but  into  the  Capitol.     Caius 
Acilius,   plebeian   tribune,    caufed    an   order  to    be 
palfed,  that  five  colonies  fliould  be  led  out  to  the 
fea-coaft ;    two  to  the  mouths  of   the  rivers   Vul- 
turnus  and  Liternus  ;  one  to  Puteoli,  and  one  to  the 
fort  of  Salernum.     To  thefe  was  added  Buxentum. 
To  each  colony  three  hundred  families  were  ordered 
to  be  fent.     The  connniffioners  appointed  to  make 
the  fettlements,  who  were  to  hold  tlie  office  for  three 
years,    were   Marcus  Servilius  Geminus,    Quinius 
Minucius  Thermus,  and  Tiberius  Sempronius  Longus. 
As  foon  as  the  levies,  and  fuch  other  bufmefs,  reli- 
gious and  civil,  as  required  their  perfonal  attendance, 
was  fmifhed,  the  confuls  fet  out  for  Gaul.     Corne- 
lius took  the   direct   road   towards  the    Infubrians, 
who  were  then  in  arms,  and  had  been  joined  by  the 
Canomanians.     Ouintus  Minucius  turned  his  route 
to  the  left  fide  of  Italy,  and  leading  away  his  army 
to  the  lower  fea,  to  Genoa,  opened  the  campaign 
with  an  invafion  of  Liguria.     Two  towns,  Claftidium 
and  Litubium,  both  belonging  to  the  Ligurians,  and 
two  dates  of  the  fame  nation,  Celela  and  Cerdicium, 
furrendered  to  him.     And  now,  all  the  dates  on  this 
fide  of  the  Po,  except  the  Boians  among  the  Gauls, 
and  the  Ilvatians  among  the  Ligurians,  were  reduced 
to  fubmiflion  :  no  lefs,  it  is  faid,  than  fifteen  towns 
and  twenty  thoufand  men.     He  then  led  his  legions 
into  the  territory  of  the  Boians. 

*  Pluto,  Summiis  Msniimi. 
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BOOK  XXX.  The  Boian  army  had,  not  very  long  bff- 
XXX H.  fore,  croffed  the  Po,  and  joined  the  Infuhrians  and 
ITTTT'T  '  Cacnomanlans ;  for,  having  heard  that  the  confuls 
J^'c  107'  intended  to  adl  with  their  forces  united,  they  wifhed 
to  increafc  their  own  (Irength  by  this  junction.  But 
when  information  reached  them  that  one  of  the  con- 
fuls was  ravaging  the  country  of  the  Boians,  a  dif- 
pute  inflantly  arofe.  The  Boians  demanded,  that 
all,  in  conjundion,  fliould  carry  fuccour  to  thofe 
who  were  attacked ;  while  the  Infuhrians  pofitively 
refufed  to  leave  their  country  defencelefs.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  diiVenfion,  the  armies  feparated ;  the 
Boians  went  to  defend  their  own  territory,  and  the 
Infuhrians,  with  the  Caenomanians,  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Mincius.  About  five  miles 
below  this  fpot,  the  conful  Cornelius  pitched  his 
camp  clofe  to  the  fame  river.  Sending  emilTaries 
hence  into  the  villages  of  the  Casnomanians,  and 
Brixia,  the  capital  of  their  tribe,  he  learned  with 
certainty  that  their  young  men  had  taken  arms 
without  the  approbation  of  the  elders  ;  and  that  the 
Caenomanians  had  not  joined  in  the  revolt  of  the  In- 
fuhrians, by  any  authority  from  the  ftate.  On  which 
he  invited  to  him  the  principal  of  the  natives,  and 
endeavoured  to  contrive  and  concert  with  them  the 
means  of  inducing  the  younger  Caenomanians  to 
forfake  the  party  of  the  Infuhrians ;  and  either  to 
march  awav  and  return  home,  or  to  come  over  to 
the  fide  of  the  Romans.  This  he  was  not  able  to 
effect ;  but  fo  far,  he  received  folemn  affurances 
that,  in  cafe  of  a  battle,  they  would  either  (land  in- 
active, or,  (hould  any  occafion  offer,  would  even  affift 
the  Romans.  The  Infuhrians  knew  not  that  fuch  an 
agreement  had  been  concluded,  but  they  harboured 
in  their  minds  fome  kind  of  fufpicion,  that  the  fide- 
lity of  their  confederates  was  w  avering.  Wherefore, 
In  forming  their  troops  for  battle,  not  daring  to  in- 
truft  either  wing  to  them,  lefi,  if  they  fhould  treache- 
roufly  give  ground,  they  might  caufe  a  total  defeat, 

they 
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they  placed  them  in  referve  behind  the  Hne.     At  B  O  O  K 
the  beginning  of  the  fight,  the  conful  vowed  a  temple    XXXIL 
to    Juno   Sofpita,    provided   the   enemy   fhould,    on  y  r  r(->. 
that  day,  be  routed  and  driven  from  the  field ;   on  B.C.  197, 
which  the  foldiers  raifed  a  fliout,  declaring,  that  they 
would  enfure  to  their  commander  the  completion  of 
his  vow,  and  at  the  fame  time  attacked  the  enemy .- 
The  Infubrians  did  not  ftand  even  the  firft  onfet. 
Some  writers  affirm,   that  the  Ca^nomanians,  falling 
on  their  rear,  during  the  heat  of  the  engagement, 
caufed  as  much  diforder  there  as  prevailed  in  their 
front ;  and  that,  thus  aflailed  on  both  fides,   thirty- 
five  thoufand  of  them  were  flain,  five  thoufand  feven 
hundred  taken  prifoners,  among  whom  was  Hamil- 
car,  a  Carthaginian  general,   the  original   caufe   of 
the  war ;  and  that  an  hundred  and  thirty  military 
ftandards,    and  above  two   hundred  waggons  were 
taken.     On  this,   the  towns,  which  had  joined  in 
the  revolt,  furrendered  to  the  Romans. 

XXXI.  The  other  conful,  Minucius,  had  at  firft 
fpread  his  troops  through  the  territories  of  the 
Boians,  committing  violent  depredations  everywhere; 
but  afterwards,  when  that  people  left  the  InfubrianSj 
and  came  home  to  defend  their  own  property,  he 
kept  his  men  within  their  camp,  expelling  to  come 
to  an  engagement  with  the  enemy.  Nor  would  the 
Boians  have  declined  a  battle,  if  their  fpirits  had  not 
been  deprefled,  by  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Infubrians.  This  fo  deeply  affeded  them,  that, 
deferting  their  commander  and  their  camp,  they 
difperfed  themfelves  through  the  feveral  towns,  each 
wifliing  to  take  care  of  his  own  effects.  Thus  they 
obliged  the  enemy  to  alter  their  mode  of  carrying 
on  the  war :  for,  no  longer  hoping  to  decide  the 
matter  by  a  fingle  battle,  he  began  again  to  lay 
waile  the  lands,  burn  the  houfes,  and  ftorm  the  vil- 
lages.    At  this  time,  Ciaftidium  was  burned,  and 

the 
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BOOK  the  legions  were  led  thence  agninft  the  Ilvatlari  Ligu- 
XXX H.  lians,    who  alone    refufed    t )    fabmil.     '1  hat    flatc, 
'^T^      '  alfo,  on  learning  that  the   Infiibrians  had  beon  de- 
Hc'ioj.  f^^^c*^  ^'"^  battle,    iind   the    Boians   fo   ttTrificd    th  it 
they  had  not  dared  to  ri(k  an  en;;apetnent,'  made  a 
fubmifTion.     Letters    horn    the   confuls,    containing 
accounts  of  their  fuccefies,  came  from  Gaul  to  Rome 
at  the  fame  time.     Marcus  Sergius,  city  praetor,  read 
them  in  the  fenate,  and  afterward;^,  by  direction  of 
the  Fathers,  in  an  aflembly  of  the  people  ;   on  which 
a  fupplication,    of  four   days  continuance,   was  de- 
creed. —  By  this  time  the  winter  had  begun. 

XXXIl.  During  the  winter,  while  Titus  Quintius, 
after  the  reduction  of  Elatia,  had  his  troops  can- 
toned in  Fhocis  and  Locris,  a  violent  diffenfion 
broke  out  at  Opus.  One  faction  invited  to  their 
alTiftance  the  iEtolians,  who  were  nearefl  at  hand ; 
the  other  the  Romans.  The  -^'.ohans  arrived  firft ; 
but  the  other  party,  which  was  the  more  powerful, 
refufed  them  admittance,  and,  difpatching  a  courier 
to  the  Roman  genera],  held  the  citadel  until  he  ar- 
rived. The  citadel  was  poflefTed  by  a  garrifon  be- 
longing to  the  King,  and  they  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  give  it  up,  either  by  the  threats  of  the  people 
of  Opus,  or  by  the  commands  of  the  Roman  conful. 
What  prevented  their  being  immediately  attacked, 
was,  the  arrival  of  an  envoy  from  the  King,  to  folieit 
the  appointing  .of  a  time  and  place  for  a  conference. 
This  requeli  was  readily  complied  with  ;  not  that 
Quintius  did  not  wifli  to  fee  war  concluded  under  his 
own  aufpices,  partly  by  arms,  and  partly  by  nego- 
tiation :  for  he  knew  n^t,  yet,  whether  one  of  the  new 
confuls  would  be  fent  to  take  the  government  in  his 
room,  or  whether  he  fhould  be  continued  in  the 
command  ;  a  point  which  he  had  charged  his  friends 
and  relations  to  labour  with  all  their  might.  But  he 
thought  that  a  conference  would  anfwer  this  purpofe  : 

that 
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that  it  would  put  it  in  his  power  to  give  matters  a  BOo  K 
turn  towards  war,  in  cafe  he  remained  in  the  pro-  XXXIL 
vince,  or  towards  peace,  if  he  were  to  be  removed.  -yVTcT 
They  chofe  for  the  meeting  a  part  of  the  fea-fhore,  -q.q.i^j'. 
in  the  Malian  gulph,  near  Nicsea.     Thither  Philip 
came  from  Demetrias,  with  five  barks  and  one  (hip 
of  war :  he  was  accompanied  by  fome  principal  Ma- 
cedonians, and  an  Achcean  exile,  named  Cycliades, 
a  man  of  confiderable  note.     With  the  Roman  ge- 
neral, were  King  Amynander,  Dionyfidorus,  ambaf- 
fador  from  King  Attalus,  Agefimbrotus,  commander 
of  the  Rhodian  fleet,  Phseneas,  pra:tor  of  the  JEto- 
lians,  and  two  Achaeans,  Ariftenus  and  Xenophon. 
Attended  by  thele,  the  Roman  general  advanced  to 
the  brink  of  the  (here,  and  the  King  came  forward 
to  the  prow  of  his  velfel,  as  it  lay  at  anchor  ;  when 
the  former  faid,  "  If  you  will  come  on  the  Ihore,  we 
"  fliall  converfe  with  greater  eafe."     This  the  King 
refufed  ;  and  on  Quintius  afking  him,  "  Whom  do 
"  you  fear  ?"  With  the  haughty  fpirit  of  royalty,  he 
replied,   "  Fear  I  have  none,  but  of  the  immortal 
"  gods  ;  but  I  have  no  confidence  in  the  faith  of 
*'  thofe  whom  I  fee  about  you,  and  leaft  of  all  in 
"  the  iEtolians."     "  That  danger,"  faid  the  Roman, 
''  is  equal  in  all  cafes;  when  men  confer  with  an 
"  enemy,    no   confidence   fubfiils."     "  But,  Titus 
"  Quintius,**  replied   the  King,  "  if  treachery   be 
"  intended,  the  prizes   of  perfidy   are  not  equal: 
"  Philip  and  Phaeneas,     For  it  will  not  be  fo  diffi- 
"  cult  for   the   iEtolians   to  find   another   praetor, 
*'  as  for  the  Macedonians  to  find  another  King  ia 
*'  my  place.'* — Silence  then  enfued. 


XXX.  The  Roman  expedled  that  he,  who  fo- 
licited  the  conference,  fhould  open  it ;  and  the  King 
thought,  that  he  who  was  to  prefcribe,  not  he  who 
received,  terms  of  peace,  ought  to  begin  the  confe- 
rence. At  length  the  Roman  faid,  that  "  his  dif- 
'"  courfe  fhould  be  very  fimple  ^  for  he  would  only 
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BOOK  "  mention  thofe  articles,  without  which  no  pacitl- 
XXXn.  "  cation  could  be  admitted.     Thelc  were,  that  the 
Y  ^^r^   "   ^'"S   ^li"ul«J  v/ithdraw  his  garrifons   from  all  the 
B.C.'i97.'  "  cities  of  Greece.     That  he  fliould  deliver  up  to 
"  the  allies  of  the  Roman  people  the  prifoners  and 
"  deferters  ;    fliould    reflore  to    the  Romans   thofe 
"  places  in    lUyricum    of  which    he    had  poflcfled 
"  himfelf  by  force,  fmce    the    peace  concluded   in 
'i  Epirus  ;    and    to    Ptolemy,    King    of  Egypt,  the 
"■'  cities  which  he  had  feized  fmce  the  death  of  Pto- 
lemy Philopator.     Thefe  were  the  terms  which  he 
required,  on  behalf  of  himfelf  and   the   Roman 
people  :  but  it  was  proper  that  the  demands  of  the 
"  allies,  alfo,  fliould  be  heard."     The  ambaffador 
of  King  Attalus  demanded   "  reftitution  of  the  fliips 
"  and  prifoners,  taken  in  the  fea-fight  at  Cius ;  and 
"  that   Nicephorium,    and   the    temple   of   Venus, 
"  which  Philip  had  pillaged  and  defaced,  iliould  be 
*'  put  in  a  flate  of  thorough  repair."   The  Rhodians 
laid  claim  to  Persea,  a  tra£l  on  the  continent,  lying 
oppofite  to  their  ifland,  which  from  early  times  had 
been  under   their  jurifdiftion  ;    and    they  required, 
that   ••'  the    garrifon    fhould    be    withdrawn    from 
Tafl'us,   Bargylii,  and  Euroma,  and  from  Seftus 
and   Abydus  on  the   Hellefpont ;  that  Perinthus 
fhould  be  reftored  to  the  Byzantians,  in  right  of 
their  ancient  title,  and  that  all  the  fea-port  towns 
"  and    harbours   of   Afia    fhould    be   free."      The 
Achceans  afferted  their  right  to  Corinth  and  Argos. 
Phaineas  nearly  repeated  the  demands  made  by  the 
Romans,  that  the  troops  fhould   withdraw   out  of 
Greece,  and  the  iEtolians  be  put  in  poffeffion  of  the 
cities  which  had  formerly  been  under  their  domi- 
nion.    He  was  followed  by  Alexander,  a  man  of 
eminence  among  this  people,  and,  confidering   his 
.country,  not  uneloqucnt.     He  faid,  that    "  he  had 
"  long  kept  fdence,  not  becaufe  he  expedled  that 
**  any  bufmefs  would  bo  effeded  in  that  conference, 
"  but  becaufe  he  was  unwilling  to  interrupt  any  of 
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the  allies  in  their  difcourfe."  He  afferted,  that  BOOK 
Philip  had  neither  treated  of  peace  with  fincerity  ;  XXXII. 
nor  waged  war  with  courage,  at  any  time  :  that  ^i7^\^ 
in  negociating,  he  was  infidious  and  fraudulent :  b.'c.'io^.! 

"  while  in  war  he  never  fought  on  equal  ground, 
nor  engaged  in  regular  battles ;  but,  fkulking 
about,  burned  and  pillaged  towns,  and,  when  likely 
to  be  vanquifhed,  deftroyed  the  prizes  of  viftory. 
But  not  in  that  manner  did  the  ancient  kings  of 
Macedon  behave;  they  decided  the  fate  of  the  war 
in  the  field,  and  fpared  the  towns  as  far  as  they 
were  able,  in  order  to  polfefs  the  more  opulent 

"  empire.  For,  what  fort  of  conduft  was  it  to 
deftroy  the  obje6ls,  for  the  poifeffion  of  which  the 
contefi  was  waged,  and  thereby  leave  nothing  to 
himfelF  but  fighting  ?  Philip  had,  in  the  lad  year, 
defolated  more  cities  of  his  allies  in  Theflaly,  than 
all  the  enemies  that  Theffaly  ever  had.  On  the 
iEtolians  themfelves,  he  had  made  greater  depre- 
dations, when  he  was  in  alliance  with  them,  than 
fmce  he  became  their  enemy.  He  had  feized  on 
Lyfimachia,  after  diflodging  the  prastor  and  gar- 

"  rifon  of  the  iEtolians.     Cius  alfo,  a  city  belonging 

"  to  their  government,  he  rnzed  from  the  foundation. 

"  With   the    fame   injuftice,    he  held   poffeffion   of 

"  Thebes  in  Pthiotis,  of  Echinus,  Larifla,  and  Phar- 

"  falus.'* 

XXXIV.  Philip,  provoked  by  this  difcourfe  of 
Alexander,  pulhed  his  fliip  nearer  to  the  land,  that 
he  might  be  the  better  heard,  and  began  to  fpeak 
with  much  violence,  particularly  againll  the  ^tolians. 
But  Phasneas,  interrupting  him,  faid  that  "  the  bufi- 
"  nefs  depended  not  upon  words ;  he  mud  either 
"  conquer  in  war,  or  fubmit  to  his  fuperiors." 
"  That, indeed,  is  evident,"  faid  Philip,  "even  to  the 
"  blind,**  fneering  at  Phaeneas,  who  had  a  diforder 
in   his  eyes:  for   he  was  naturally  fonder  of  fuch 
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BOOK  plealantries  than  became  a  king  ;  and,  even  in  the 
XXXII.  midi't  of  feiious  bufincfs,  he  indulged  a  turn  to  ridi- 
h^^~~^  cule  farther  than   was   decent.     He  then   exprcffed 

y.R.5j5. 
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cprcl 
great  indignation  at  the  "  iEtoHans  aflurning  as 
RUich  importance  as  the  Romans,  and  infilling  on 
his  evacuating  Greece ;  people  who  knew  not 
even  its  boundaries.  For,  of  iEtolia  itfelf,  a 
large  proportion,  confifling  of  the  Agrjtans,  Apo- 
deotians,  and  Amphilochians,  was  no  part  of 
Greece.  Have  they  juft  ground  of  complaint 
againfl  me,  for  not  refraining  from  war  with  their 
allies, when  themfelves,  from  the  earlieft  period,  fol- 
low, as  an  eftablifhed  rule,  the  pradice  of  fuffering 
their  young  men  to  carry  arms  againft  ihofe  allies,  I 
withholding  only  the  public  authority  of  the  ftate  : 
while  very  frequently  contending  armies  have 
iEtolian  auxiliaries  on  both  fides.  I  did  not  feizc 
on  Cius  by  force,  but  affifled  my  friehd  and  ally, 
Pruflias,  who  was  befieging  it,  and  Lyfunachia 
1  refcued  from  the  Thracians.  But  fince  necef- 
fity  diverted  my  attention  from  the  guarding  of  it 
to  this  prefent  war,  the  Thracians  have  poirelFion  of 
it.  So  much  for  the  iEtolians.  To  Attains,  and 
the  Rhodians,  I  in  juftice  owe  nothing  ;  for  not  to 
me,  but  to  themfelves,  is  the  commencement  of 
hoftilities  to  be  attributed.  However,  out  of  re- 
fpecl  to  the  Romans,  I  will  reftore  Peraea  to  the 
Rhodians,  and  to  Attains  his  fhips,  and  fuch  pri- 
foners  as  can  be  found.  As  to  what  concerns 
Niccphorum,  and  the  temple  of  Venus,  what 
other  anfwer  can  I  make  to  thofe  who  require 
their  refloration,  than  what  I  fhould  make  in  cafe 
of  woods  and  groves  cut  down  :  that,  as  the  only 
way  of  reftoring  them,  I  will  take  on  myfelf  the 
trouble  and  cxpence  of  planting,  fnice  it  is  thought 
fit  that,  between  kings,  fuch  kinds  of  demands 
fhould  be  made  and  anfwered.'*  The  lad  pirt  of 
his  fpeech  was  dire^lcd  to  the  Achaeans,  wherein  he 

enumc- 
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enumerated,  firfl:,  the  kindnefles  of  Antigonus  ;  then,  BOOK 
his  own  towards  their  nation,   defiring  them  to  con-    XXXIl. 
fider  the  decrees  themfelves  had  palled  concerning  h^'       ' 
him,  which    comprehended   every  kind  of  honour,  j^'cioy! 
divine  and  human ;  and  to  thefe  he  added  their  late 
decree,  by  which  they  had  confirmed  the  refolution 
of  deferting  him.     He  inveighed  bitterly  againfl  their 
perfidy,  but  told  them,   that  neverthelefs  he  would 
give  them  back  Argos.     "  With  regard  to  Corinth, 
he  would  confult  with  the  Roman  general ;  and 
would,  at  the  fame  time,  inquire  from  him,  whe- 
ther he  demanded,  only,   that   he  (Philip)  fliould 
"  evacuate  thofe   cities,  which,    being  captured  by 
"  himfeif,  were  held  by  the  right  of  war ;  or  thofe, 
"  alfo,  which  he  had  received  from  his  anceflors.'* 

XXXV.  ,.The  AchfEans  and  ^Etolians  were  pre- 
paring to  anfwer,  but  as  the  fun  was  near  fetiing,  the 
conference  was  adjourned  to  the  next  day;  and  Philip 
returned  to  his  itation  whence  he  came,  the  Ro- 
mans and  allies  to  their  camp.  On  the  following 
day,  Quintius  repaired  to  Nic£ea,  which  was  the  place 
agreed  on,  at  the  appointed  time  ;  but  neither  Philip, 
nor  any  mefiage  from  him,  came,  for  feveral  hours. 
At  length,  when  they  began  to  defpair  of  his  com- 
ing, his  fhips  fuddenly  appeared.  He  faid,  that 
"  the  terms  enjoined  were  fo  fevere  and  humiliating, 
*'  that,  not  knowing  what  to  determine,  he  had 
"  fpent  the  day  in  deliberation."  But  the  general 
opinion  was,  that  he  had  purpofely  delayed  the  bufi- 
nefs,  that  the  Achaeans  and  ^tolians  might  not  have 
time  to  anfv/er  him :  and  this  opinion  he  himfeif 
confirmed,  by  defiring,  in  order  to  avoid  altercation, 
and  to  bring  the  affair  to  fome  conclufion,  that  the 
others  fhould  retire,  and  leave  him  to  converfe  with 
the  Roman  general.  For  fome  time,  this  was  not 
admitted,  left  the  allies  fhould  appear  to  be  excluded 
from  the  conference.  Aftervv^ards,  on  his  perfifting 
VOL.  IV.  A  A  in 
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BOOK  in  his  defire,  the  Roman  general,  with  the  confent  of 
XXXII.  all,  taking  with  him  Appius  C'laudius,  a  military 
^y^'  7^  tribune,  advanced  to  the  brink  of  the  coa(l,  and 
B  C.  10^^  the  reft,  retired.  The  King,  with  the  two  pcrlons 
whom  he  had  brought  the  day  before,  came  on 
fhorc,  wiiere  they  convcrfcd  a  confiderable  time  in 
private.  What  acccount  of  their  proceedings  Philip 
gave  to  his  people  is  not  well  known  :  what  Quin- 
tius  told  the  allies  was,  that  "  Philip  was  willing  to 
"  cede  to  the  Romans  the  whole  coafl:  of  Illyricum, 
"  and  to  give  up  the  deferters  and  prifoners,  if  there 
"  were  any.  That  he  confented  to  reflore  to  Atta- 
"  lus  his  fhips,  and  the  feamen  taken  with  them ; 
"  and  to  the  Rhodians  the  tract  which  they  call 
"  Pereca.  That  he  rcfufed  to  evacuate  lafl'us  and 
"  Bargylii.  To  the  yEtolians  he  was  ready  to  re- 
"  ftore  Pharfalus  and  LarifTa ;  Thebes^  he  would 
"  keep  :  and  that  he  would  give  back  to  xhe  Acha;- 
"  ans  the  poireflion,  not  only  of  Argos,  but  of 
*'  Corinth  alfo."  This  arrangement  pleafed  none  of 
the  parties ;  neither  thofe  to  whom  the  conceflions 
were  to  be  made,  nor  thofe  to  whom  they  were  re- 
fufed  ;  "  for  on  that  plan,"  they  faid,  "  more  would 
"  be  loft  than  gained  ;  nor  could  the  grounds  of 
*'  contention  ever  be  removed,  but  by  his  utterly 
"  evacuating  every  part  of  Greece." 

XXXVI.  Thefe  cxprcflions,  delivered  with  eager- 
nefs  and  vehemence  by  every  one  in  the  afl'embly, 
reached  the  ears  of  Philip,  though  he  ftood  at 
a  diftance.  He  therefore  requefted  of  (^uintlus, 
that  the  whole  bufmefs  might  be  deferred  until  the 
next  day ;  and  then  he  would,  pofitively,  either  pre- 
vail on  the  allies  to  accede  to  his  propofals,  or  fufFer 
himfelf  to  be  prevailed  on  to  accede  to  theirs.  The 
fhore  at  Thronium  was  appointed  for  their  meeting, 
and  all  the  parties  aflembled  there  early.  Philip 
began  with  entreating  (^uintius,  and  all  who  were 
prcfent,  not  to  harbour  luch  fentiments  as  muft  tend 
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to  obflrucl  a  pacification  ;  and  then  defired  time,  BOOK 
while  he  could  fend  ambafladors  to  Rome,  to  the  XXXIL. 
fenate,  declaring,  that  "  he  would  either  obtain  a  y^^  ; 
"  peace  on  the  terms  mentioned,  or  would  accept  B.C.  197! 
"  whatever  terms  the  fenate  Ihould  prefcribe." 
None  approved  oF  this  ;  they  faid,  he  only  fought  a 
delay,  and  leifure  to  colledl  his  flrength.  But  Quin- 
tius  obferved,  "  that  fuch  an  objection  would  have 
"  been  well  founded,  if  it  were  then  fummer,  and 
"  a  feafon  fit  for  action ;  as  matters  flood,  and 
the  winter  being  juft  at  hand,  nothing  would  be 
loll  by  allowing  him  time  to  fend  ambafladors. 
For,  without  the  authority  of  the  fenate,  no  agree- 
ment which  they  might  conclude  with  the  King 
"  would  be  valid ;  and  befidcs,  they  would  by  this 
*'  means  have  an  opportunity,  while  the  winter  itfelf 
*'  would  neceflarily  caufe  a  fufpenfion  of  arms,  to 
*'  learn  what  terms  were  likely  to  be  approved  by 
"  the  fenate."  The  other  chiefs  of  the  allies  came 
over  to  this  opinion  :  and  a  ceffation  of  hoftilities 
for  two  months  being  granted,  they  refolved  that 
each  of  their  Hates  fhould  fend  an  ambaffador  with 
the  neceflary  information  to  the  fenate,  and  in  order 
that  it  Ihould  not  be  deceived  by  the  mifrepre- 
fentations  of  Philip.  To  the  above  convention,  was 
added  an  article,  that  all  the  King's  troops  (liould 
be  immediately  withdrawn  from  Phocis  and  Locris. 
With  the  ambaffadors  of  the  allies,  Quintus  fent 
Amynander,  King  of  Athamania ;  and,-  to  add  a 
degree  of  fplendour  to  the  embalTy,  a  deputation 
from  himfelf,  compofed  of  Ouintius  Fabius,  the  fon 
of  his  wife's  filler,  Quintus  Fulvius,  and  Appius 
Claudius. 

XXXVII.  On  their  arrival  at  Rome,  the  ambaf- 
fadors of  the  allies  were  admitted  to  audience  before 
thofe  of  the  King.  Their  difcourfe,  in  general,  was 
filled  up  with  inveflives  againfl  Philip.  What  pro- 
duced the  greatefl  eifed:  on  the  minds  of  the  fenate^ 
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BOOK  wab,  that,  bv  pointing  out  tlic  relative  fituations  of 
XXXII.  the  lands  and  leas,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  they 
^^^''~~^  made  it  manifell  to  every  one,  that  if  the  King  held 
B.C.  ig?  l^etiietrias  in  Thcilaly,  C.halcis  in  I'Aibcca,  and  C'o- 
rinth  in  Achaia,  Greece  could  not  be  free ;  and  they 
added,  that  Philip  himfelf,  with  not  more  infolence 
than  truth,  ufed  to  call  thefe  the  fetters  of  Greece. 
The  King's  ambafladors  were  then  introduced,  and, 
when  they  were  beginning  a  long  harangue,  they 
were  ilopped  by  a  Ihort  queftion,  Whether  he  was 
willing  to  yield  up  the  three  above-mentioned  cities  ? 
They  anfwered,  that  they  had  received  no  fpecific 
inllrucllons  on  that  head  :  on  which  they  were  dif- 
mlired,  without  having  made  any  progrcfs  towards  a 
peace.  Full  authority  was  given  to  Ouintius  to  de- 
termine every  thing  relative  to  war  and  peace.  As 
this  demonftrated,  clearly,  that  the  fenate  were  not 
weary  of  the  war,  fo  he  who  was  more  earneftly  de- 
firous  of  conquefl  than  of  peace,  never  afterwards 
confented  to  a  conference  with  Philip  ;  and  even  gave 
him  notice,  that  he  would  not  admit  any  embafly 
from  him,  unlefs  it  came  with  information  that  his 
troops  were  retiring  from  Greece. 

XXXIII.  Philip  now  perceived  that  he  mufl  decide 
the  matter  by  arms,  and  collect  his  (trength  about 
him  from  all  quarters.  Being  particularly  uneafy  in 
refpect  to  the  cities  of  Achaia,  a  country  fo  diftant 
from  him,  and  alfo  of  Argos,  even  more,  indeed, 
than  of  Corinth,  he  refolved,  as  the  mofl  advifabla 
method,  to  put  the  former  into  the  hands  of  Nabis, 
tyrant  of  Lacedccmon,  in  truft  as  it  were,  on  the 
terms,  that  if  he  fhould  pr-ove  fucccfsful  in  the  war, 
Nabis  fhould  re-dcliver  it  to  him  ;  if  any  misfortune 
ihould  happen,  he  fhould  keep  it  himfelf.  Accord- 
ingly, he  wrote  to  Philocles,  who  had  the  command 
in  C'orinth  and  Argos,  to  have  a  meeting  with  the 
tyrant.  Philocles,  befides  coming  with  a  valuable 
prefent,  added  to  that  pledge  of  future  friendfliip 

between 
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between  the  King  and  the  tyrant,  that  it  was  Philip's  BOOK 
Willi  to  unite  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  fons  of  XXXII. 
Nabis.  The  tyrant,  at  firft,  refufed  to  receive  the  ^^!7^  ^ 
city  on  any  other  terms,  than  that  of  being  invited  by  a  ^  c'lq? 
decree  of  the  Argives  themfelves :  but  afterwards, 
hearing  that  in  a  full  alTembly  they  had  treated  his 
name  not  only  with  fcorn,  but  even  with  abhorrence, 
he  thought  he  had  now  a  fiifficient  excufe  for  plun- 
dering them,  and  he  accordingly  defired  Philip  to  give 
him  poifeflion  of  the  place.  Nabis  was  admitted  into 
the  city  in  the  night,  without  the  privity  of  any  of 
the  inhabitants,  and,  at  the  firfl  light,  feized  on  the 
higher  parts  of  it,  and  fhut  .the  gates.  A  few  of  the 
principal  people  having  made  their  efcape,  during  the 
firfi:  confufion,  the  properties  of  all  who  v/ere  abfent 
were  feized  as  booty  :  thofe  who  were  prefent,  were 
flripped  of  their  gold  and  filver,  and  loaded  with 
exorbitant  contributions.  Such  as  paid  thefe  readily 
were  difcharged,  without  perfonal  infult  and  lacera- 
tion of  their  bodies ;  but  fuch  as  were  fufpeded  of 
hiding  or  referving  any  of  their  effects,  were  man- 
gled and  tortured  like  flaves.  He  then  fummoned! 
an  affembly,  in  which  he  propofed  the  pafFmg  of  two 
laws ;  one  for  an  abolition  of  debts,  the  other  for  a 
diftribution  of  the  land,  in  fliares,  to  each  man  — two 
firebrands  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  government, 
for  inflaming  the  populace  againft  the  higher  ranks. 

XXXIX.  The  tyrant,  when  he  had  the  city  of 
Argos  in  his  power,  never  confidering  from  whom^ 
or  on  what  conditions  he  had  received  it,  fent  am- 
bafladors  to  Elatia,  to  Quintius,  and  to  Attains,  in 
his  winter-quarters  at  ^gina,  to  tell  them,  that  "  he 
"  was  in  poiTeffion  of  Argos ;  and  that  if  Ouintius 
"  would  come  hither,  and  confult  with  him,  he  had 
"  no  doubt  but  that  every  thing  might  be  adjufted. 
"  between  them."  Ouintius,  glad  of  an  opportunity 
of  depriving  Philip  of  that  ftrong  hold,  along  with 
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BOOK  the  reft,  coufentcd  to  come ;  accordingly,  fendiiif];  a 
XXX n  inenhfre  to  Attains,  to  leave  A'I^'Uva.  and  meet  liini 
^  _  at  Sycion,  he  fet  fail  from  Aniicyra  with  ten  qinn- 
B  C.  1(^7  queremes,  which  his  brother  Lucius  Quintius  hap- 
pened to  bring  a  little  before  from  his  winter-ftation 
at  Corcyra,  and  palTed  over  io  Sicyon.  Attains  was 
there  before  him,  who,  reprefenting  that  the  tyrant 
ought  to  coine  to  the  Roman  general,  not  the  general 
to  the  tyrant,  brought  Quintiiis  over  to  his  opinion, 
which  was,  that  he  fliould  not  enter  the  city  of  Argos. 
Not  far  from  it,  however,  was  a  place  called  Myce- 
jiica  ;  and  there  the  parties  agreed  to  meet.  Quin- 
tius  came,  with  his  brother  and  a  few  military  tri- 
bunes ;  Attains,  with  his  royal  retinue  ;  and  Nicof- 
tratus,  the  praetor  of  the  Achj^eans,  with  a  few  of  the 
auxiliary  ofliccrs  :  and  they  there  found  Nabis  waiting 
with  his  whole  army,  lie  advanced,  armed  and  at- 
tended by  his  guards,  almoft  to  the  middle  ot  the 
interjacent  plain  ;  Ouintius,  unarmed,  with  his  brother 
and  two  military  tribunes  ;  the  King  was  accompa- 
nied by  one  of  his  nobles,  and  the  praitor  of  the 
Acha:ans  unarmed  likew'ife.  The  tyrant,  when  he 
law  theKing  and  the  Roman  general  unarmed,  opened 
the  conference,  with  apologizing  for  having  come  to 
the  meeting  armed  himfelf,  and  furrounded  with 
armed  men.  "  He  had  no  apprehenfions,'*  he  faid, 
"  from  them  ;  but  only  from  the  iVrgive  exiles." 
When  they  then  began  to  treat  of  the  terms,  on  which 
friendfliip  was  to  be  eftabliflied  between  them,  the 
Roman  made  two  demands :  one,  that  the  Lacedii:- 
monian  fhould  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Achceans ; 
the  other,  that  he  fliould  fend  him  aid  againil  Philip. 
He  promifed  the  aid  required  ;  but,  inftead  of  a  peace 
with  tlie  Achaeans,  a  ceiVation  of  lioftilities  w^as  obtain- 
ed, to  lad  until  the  war  with  Philip  fhould  be  ended. 

XL.  A  debate,  concerning  the  Argives  alfo,  was 
fet   on  foot  by  King    Attains,  who  charged  Nabis 

with 
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with  holding  their  city  by  force,  which  was  put  into  BOOK 
his  hands  by  the  treachery  of  Philocles  ;  while  Nabis  XXXII. 
infifled,  that    he  had  been  invited   by  the  Argives  "^"^^CT^, 
themfelves  to   afford   them   protedion.      The  King  b.c!i97! 
required   a  general  aflembly  of  the  Argives  to  be 
convened,  that  the  truth  of  that  matter  might  be 
known.     To  this  the  tyrant  did  not  objeft  ;  but  the 
King  alleged,  that  the  Lacedemonian  troops  ought 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  city,  in  order  to  render 
the  aflembly  free  ;  and  that  the  people  fliould  be  left 
at  liberty  to  declare  their  real  fentiments.     This  was 
refufed,  and  the  debate  produced  no  efte£t.     To  the 
Roman  general,  fix  hundred  Cretans  were  given  by 
Nabis,  who  agreed  with  the  praetor  of  the  Achseans 
to  a  ceffation  of  arms  for   four  months,  and  then 
the  conference  broke    up.     Ouintius  proceeded  to 
Corinth,  advancing    to  the    gates    with   the    cohort 
of  Cretans,  in  order  to  fliew  Philocles,  the  governor 
of  the  city,  that  the  tyrant  had  deferted  the  caufe  of 
Philip.      Philocles   came   out   to    confer   with    the 
Roman  general ;  and,  on  the  latter  exhorting  him  to 
change  fides  immediately,  and  furrender  the  city,  he 
anfwered  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  fliewed  an  inclination 
rather  to  defer,  than  to  refufe  the  matter.     From 
Corinth,  Ouintius  failed  over  to  Anticyra,  and  fent 
his  brother  thence,  to  found  the  difpofition  of  the 
people  of  Acarnania.     Attalus  went  from  Argos  to 
Sicyon.     Here,  on   one  fide,  the  ftate  added  new 
honours  to  thofe  formerly  paid  to  the  King  ;  and,  on 
the  other,  the  King,  befides  having  on  a  former  oc-  ■ 
cafion   redeemed   for   them,   at  a  vail   expence,  a 
piece  of  land  facred  to  Apollo,  unwilling  to  pafs  by 
the  city  of  his  friends  and  allies  without  a  token  of 
munificence,  made   them  a   prefent   of  ten  talents 
of  filver  *,  and  ten  thoufand  bufliels  of  corn,  and 
then  returned   to    Cenchrea:  to    his    fleet.      Nabis,     . 
leaving  a  flrong  garrifon  at  Argos,  returned  to  Lace- 
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B  O  O  K  daemon  ;  and,  as  he  himfelf  had  pIlla,(Ted  the  men,  he 

XXXn.  fent  his  wife  to  Argos  to  pillage  tiie  woiiK-n.     She 

"7^-^      ^  invited  to  her  houle,  fomctimes   finp;ly,  and    fome- 

B  C  107    tin^^s  ^^^  numbers,  all  the  females  of  diftinclion  who 

were  related  to  each  other  :  and  partly  by  fair  fpeeches, 

partly  by  threats,  (t.-ippcd  them,  not  only  of  their 

gold,  but,  at  laft,  even  of  their  garments,  and  every 

article  of  drefs. 
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BOOK  XXXIII. 

Tittis  Qjiuitiis  Flaniininus,  proconful^  gains  a  dedjive  vlclory 
over  Philip  at  Cyjiofcephala.  Cuius  Senipromiis  TuditanuSy 
prator,  cut  off  by  the  Celtiberiaus.  Death  of  AttahiSy  at 
Pergamus.  Peace  granted  to  Philips  and  liberty  to  Greece. 
Lucius  Farias  Purpurea  atid  Alarcus  Claudius  Alarcellus, 
ccnfuls,  fubdue  the  Boian  and  Infubrian  Gauls.  Triumph 
of  -Marcellus.  Hatniibal,  alarmed  at  an  embafjy  from 
Rome  concerning  hiniy  flies  to  Antiochus^  King  of  Syriuy 
itiho  tvas  preparing  to  make  luar  on  the  Rofuans. 

I.  C  UCH  were  the  occurrences  of  the  winter.     In  BOOK 
^  the  beginning  of  fpring,  Quintius  urged  At-  XXXIII . 
talus  to  join  him,  which  he  did,  at  Elatia  ;  and  beinsf  h^'^ 
anxious  to  bring  under  his  authority  the  nation  oi  e.G-iq-^. 
the  Boeotians,  who  had  hitherto  been  waverinfT  and 
irrefolute,  he  marched  through  Phocis,  and  pitched 
his  camp  at  the  diftance  of  five  miles  from  Thebes, 
the  capital  of  Bceotia.     Next  day,  attended  by  one 
company  of  foldiers,  and  by  Attains,  together  with 
the  ambalfadors,    who    had  come  to  him  in  great 
numbers,  from  all  quarters,  he  proceeded   towards 
the  city,  having  ordered  the   fpearmen  of  two  le- 
gions, being  two  thoufand  men,  to  follow  him  at 
the  diftance  of  a  mile.     About  midway,  Antiphilus, 
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ROOK  priEtor  of  the  Bototiiins,  met  him  :  the  reft  of  the 
XXX HI.  people  Hood  on  tlic  walls,  watching  the  arrival  of 
*":■  '^~^  the  King  and  the  Roman  general.  Few  arms  and 
xx' n\^'^^   few  folJiers  appeared — the  hollow  roads,  and  the 
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valiu's,  concealmg  irom  view  the  Jpcarmen,  who 
followed  at  a  diftance.  When  Quintius  drew  near 
the  city,  he  llackened  his  pace,  as  if  with  intention 
to  faliite  the  multitude,  who  came  out  to  meet 
him  :  but  the  real  motive  of  his  delaying  was,  that 
the  fpearmcn  might  come  up.  I'he  townfmen  pulhed 
forward,  in  a  crowd,  before  the  lictors,  not  perceiv- 
ing the  band  of  foldiers  who  were  following  them 
clofe,  until  they  arrived  at  the  general's  quarters. 
Then,  fuppofmg  the  city  betrayed  and  taken,  through 
the  treachery  of  Antiphilus,  their  prxtor,  they  were 
all  flruck  with  aftonifliment  and  difmav.  It  was 
now  evident  that  no  room  was  left  to  the  Boeotians 
for  a  free  difcuflion  of  meafures  in  the  alfembly, 
which  was  fummoned  for  the  following  day.  How- 
ever they  concealed  their  grief,  which  it  would  have 
been  both  vain  and  unfafe  to  have  difcovered. 

II.  When  the  ailembly  met,  Attains,  firfl,  rofe 
to  fpeak,  and  he  began  his  difcourfe  with  a  recital 
of  the  kindnelfes  conferred  by  his  anceftors  and 
himfelf  on  the  Greeks  in  general,  and  on  the  Boeo- 
tians in  particular.  But,  being  now  too  old  and  in- 
firm to  bear  the  exertion  of  fpeaking  in  public,  he 
loll  his  voice,  and  fell  ;  and  for  fome  time,  while  they 
were  carrying  him  to  his  apartments,  (for  he  was 
deprived  of  the  ufe  of  one  half  of  his  limbs,)  the 
proceedings  of  the  alfembly  were  flopped.  Then, 
Arifla;nus  fpoke  on  the  part  of  the  Acha^ans,  and 
was  liflened  to  Vv'ith  the  greater  attention,  bccaufe  he 
recommended  to  the  Boeotians  no  other  meafures  than 
thofe  which  he  had  recommended  to  the  Achieans. 
A  few  words  were  added  by  Ouintius,  extolling 
the   good  faith  rather   than   the    arms  and   power 

of 
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of  the  Romans.     A  refolution  was  then  propofed,  BOOK 
by  Dicsearchus  of  Plat^ea,  for  forming  a  treaty  of  XXXIII. 
friendfhip  with  the  Roman  people,  which  was  read  ;  '^Tj?"' — ' 
and  no  one  daring  to  offer  any  oppofition,  it  pafled  j^'q  -J^^* 
by  the  fuffrages  of  all  the  ftates  of  Boeotla.     When 
the  alfembly  broke  up,  Ouintius  made  no  longer  ftay 
at  Thebes  than  the   fudden   misfortune   of  Attalus 
made  neceffary.     When  he  found  that  the  force  of 
the  diforder  had  not  brought  the  King's  life  into  any 
immediate  danger,  but  had  only  occafioned  a  weak- 
nefs  in  his  limbs,  he  left  him  there,  to  ufe  the  necef- 
fary means  for  recovery,  and  went  back  to  Elatia. 
Having  now  brought  the  Boeotians,  as  formerly  the 
Achccans,  to  join  in  the  confederacy,  while  all  places 
were  in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity  and  fafety,  he  bent  his 
thought  and  attention  towards  Philip,  and  the  remain- 
ing bufmefs  of  the  war. 

III.  Philip,  on  his  part,  as  his  ambafladors  had 
brought  no  hopes  of  peace  from  Rome,  refolved, 
as  foon  as  fpring  began,  to  levy  foldiers  through 
every  town  in  his  dominions  :  but  he  found  a  great 
fcarcity  of  young  men  ;  for  fucceflive  wars,  through 
feveral  generations,  had  very  much  exhaufted  the 
Macedonians,  and,  even  in  the  courfe  of  his  own 
reign,  great  numbers  had  fallen,  in  the  naval  engage- 
ments with  the  Rhodians  and  Attalus,  and  in  thole 
on  land  with  the  Romans.  Mere  youths,  there- 
fore, from  the  age  of  fixteen,  were  enlifted  ;  and 
even  thofe  who  had  ferved  out  their  time,  provided 
they  had  any  remains  of  ftrength,  were  recalled  to 
their  Itandards.  Plaving,  by  thefe  means,  filled  up 
the  numbers  of  his  ar^iy  about  the  vernal  equinox, 
he  drew  together  all  his  forces  to  Dius  ;  he  en- 
camped them  there  in  a  fixed  pod  ;  and,  exercifmg 
the  foldiers  every  day,  waited  for  the  enemy.  About 
the  fame  time  Quintius  left  Elatia,  and  came  by 
Throniuni  and  Scarphea  to  Thermopyl^.      There 

he 
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ROOK  he  held  an  afilmhly  ot  the  iEtolians,  which  had  been 
XXXIir.  ruintnonecl  to  meet  at  Heraclea,  to  derermine  wliat 
^^''  number  ot  men  they  fliould  fend  to  aflift  the  Ro- 
B.Cio-.  ""^^^•'^-  ^^'^  ^he  third  day,  having  learned  the  deter- 
mination ol  the  allies,  he  proceeded  from  Heraclea 
to  Xynia; ;  and,  pitching  his  camp  on  the  confines  be- 
tween the  yEnians  and  Thefialians,  waited  for  the 
jiitolian  auxiliaries.  The  yEtolians  occafioned  no 
delay.  Two  thoufand  foot,  and  four  hundred  horfe, 
under  the  command  of  Phecneas,  fpeedily  joined  him  ; 
and  then  Ouintius,  to  fhew  plainly  what  he  had  waited 
for,  immediately  decamped.  On  palling  into  the  coun- 
try of  Phthiotis,  he  was  joined  by  five  hundred  Cretans 
of  Gortynium,  whofe  comm.ander  was  Cydales,  with 
three  hundred  Apollonians,  armed  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner ;  and  not  long  after,  by  Amynander,  with 
one  thoufand  two  hundred  Athanianian  foot. 

IV.  Philip,  being  informed  of  the  departure  of 
the  Romans  from  Elatia,  and  confidering  that,  on 
the  approaching  conteft,  his  kingdom  was  at  hazard, 
thought  it  advilable  to  make  an  encouraging  fpeech 
to  his  foldiers  ;  In  which,  after  he  had  expatiated  on 
many  topics  often  infilled  on  before,  refpecling  the 
virtues  of  their  anceftors,  and  the  military  fame  of 
the  Macedonians,  he  touched  particularly  on  two 
things,  which  at  the  time  threw  the  greatefl  damp 
on  their  fpirits,  laying  great  iirefs  upon  fuch  as 
might  revive  their  courage,  and  give  them  feme 
dejiree  of  confidence.  To  the  defeat  fufFered  at  the 
river  Aous,  where  the  phalanx  ot  the  Macedonians 
was  thrown  into  confternation  and  diforder,  he  cp- 
pofed  the  repulfe  given  by  main  force  to  the  Ro- 
mans at  Atrax  :  and  even  with  refpecl  to  the  former 
cafe,  when  they  had  not  maintained  poffellion  of  the 
pafs  leading  into  Epirus,  he  faid,  "  the  firft  fault  was 
''  to  be  imputed  to  thofe  who  had  been  negligent 
"  in   keeping  the  guards  ;  and  the  fecond,  to  the 

"^  light- 
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"  light-infantry  and  mercenaries  in  the  time  of  the  BOOK 
"  engagement ;  but  that,  as  to  the  phalanx  of  the  XXXIII. 
"  Macedonians,  it  had  flood  firm  on  that  occafion  ;  v  p'^rrr 
"  and  would  for  ever  remani  mvmcible,  on  equal  B.C.  197. 
"  ground,    and  in  regular  fight."     This  body  con- 
fided of  fixteen  thoufand  men,  the  prime  (trength 
of  the  army,  and  of  the  kingdom.     Befides  thefe, 
he    had   two   thoufand  targeteers,    called   Peltaflee  ; 
of  Thracians  and  Illvrians,  of  the  tribe  called  Tral- 
lians,  the  like  number  of  two   thoufand  ;    and    of 
hired    auxiliaries,  collected  out  of  various  nations, 
about  one  thoufand  ;   and  two  thoufand  horfe.    With 
this   force  the  King    waited   for   the  enemy.     The 
Romans   had    nearly  an  equal  number;  in  cavalry 
they    had   a    fuperiority,   by   the   addition    of    the 
iEtolians. 

V.  Quintius,  marching  to  Thebes  in  Phthiotis, 
fat  down  before  it  ;  and  having  received  encourage- 
ment to  hope,  that  the  city  would  be  betrayed  to 
him  by  Timon,  a  leading  man  in  the  flate,  he  came 
up  clofe  to  the  walls,  with  only  a  fmall  number  of 
cavalry  and  fome  light-infantry.  So  entirely  were 
his  expectations  difappointed,  that  he  was  not  only 
obliged  to  maintain  a  fight  with  the  enemy,  who  fal- 
iied  out  againft  him,  but  would  have  been  in  ex- 
treme danger,  had  not  both  infantry  and  cavalry 
been  called  out  hailily  from  the  camp,  and  come 
up  in  time.  Not  meeting  with  that  fuccefs  which 
his  too  fanguine  hopes  had  led  him  to  expect,  he 
defifted  from  any  farther  attempt  on  the  city  at  pre- 
fent.  He  had  received  certain  information  of  the 
King  being  in  Theffaly  ;  but  as  he  had  not  yet  dif- 
covered  into  what  part  of  it  he  had  come,  he  fent 
his  foldiers  round  the  country,  with  orders  to  cut 
timber  and  prepare  palifades.  Both  Macedonians 
and  Greeks  had  palifades  ;  but  the  latter  had  not 
adopted  the  moft  convenient  mode  of  ufing  them, 
either  with  refpetSt  to  carriage,  or  for  the  purpofe 
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BOOK  of  llrengthening  their  pods.  'J'hey  cut  trees,  both 
XXXIII.  too  large,  and  too  full  of  branches  for  a  foldicr  to 
h"!!^^""^  carry  cafdy  along  with  his  arms :  and  after  they  had 
B  C  lo-.'  l^t-'nced  their  camp  with  a  line  of  thcfe,  to  demolifh 
them  was  no  diflicult  matter  ;  for  the  trunks  appear- 
ing to  view,  with  great  intervals  between  them,  and 
the  numerous  and  flrong  flioots  aftbrding  the  hand 
a  good  hold,  two  or,  at  mod,  three  young  men, 
uniting  their  cjforts,  ufed  to  pull  out  one  tree,  which 
being  removed,  left  a  breach  as  wide  as  a  gate,  and 
there  was  nothing  at  hand  with  which  it  could  be 
Hopped  up.  But  the  Romans  cut  light  flakes,  moflly 
of  one  fork,  with  three  or,  at  the  moft,  four 
branches ;  fo  that  a  foldler,  with  his  arms  flung  at 
his  back,  can  carry  feveral  of  them  together  ;  and 
then  they  (lick  them  down  fo  clofely,  and  interweave 
the  branches  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  cannot  be 
feen  to  what  extent  any  branch  belongs ;  befides 
which,  the  boughs  are  fo  fliarp,  and  wrought  fo  inti- 
mately with  each  other,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  gi 
hand  to  be  thrufl  between,  confequently  an  enemy 
cannot  lay  hold  of  any  thing,  or,  if  that  could  be 
done,  could  he  draw  out  the  branches  thus  inter- 
twined, and  which  mutually  bind  each  other.  Nay, 
even  if,  by  accident,  one  ihould  be  pulled  out,  it 
leaves  but  a  fmall  opening,  which  is  very  eafily 
filled  up. 

VI.  Next  day  Ouintlus,  caufing  his  men  to  carry 
palifades  with  them,  that  they  might  be  ready  to 
encamp  on  any  fpot,  marched  a  fliort  way,  and 
took  pofl  about  fix  miles  from  Pheree  ;  whence 
he  fent  fcouts,  to  difcover  in  what  part  of  Theflaly 
the  King  was,  and  what  appeared  to  be  his  inten- 
tion. Philip  was  then  near  Larilfa,  and  as  foon  as 
he  learned  that  the  Roman  general  had  removed 
from  Thebes,  being  equally  impatient  for  a  deci- 
five  engagement,  he  proceeded  towards  the  enemy, 

and 
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and  pitched  his  camp  about  four  miles  from  Phera^.   BOOK 
On    the    day    following,    fome   light    troops    went  XXX I II. 
out   from    both    camps,   to    feize   on    certain    hills  )-^ — ' 
which  overlooked  the  city.     When,  nearly  at  equal   g^.^o?! 
diftances    from    the   fummit    which     was    intended 
to  be   feizcd,    they   came    within    fight    of    each 
other,  they  halted  ;  and  fending  meilengers  to  their 
refpedive  camps  for   directions,  how  they  were  to 
proceed  on  this  imexpefted   meeting,  waited    their 
return  in  quiet.     For  that  day,  they  were  recalled  to 
their  camps,  without  having  come  to  adion.     On 
the  following  day,  there  was  an  engagement  between 
the  cavalry,  near  the  fame  hills,  in  which  the  vEto- 
lians  bore  no  fmall  part ;  and  in  which  the  King's 
troops  were  defeated,  and  driven  within  their  trenches. 
Both  parties  were  greatly  impeded  in  the  action,  by 
the  ground  being  thickly  planted  with  trees ;  by  the 
gardens,  of  which  there  were  many  in  a  place  fo  near 
the  city;  and  by  the  roads  being  inclofed  between  walls, 
and  in  fome  places  fhut  up.     The  commanders,  there- 
fore, were  equally  defirous  of  removing  out  of  that 
quarter  ;  and,  as  if  they  had  preconcerted  the  mat- 
ter, they  both  direded  their  route  to  Scotuffa  :  Phi- 
lip hoping  to  find  there  a  fupply  of  corn ;  the  Roman 
intending  to  get  before  him,  and  deftroy  the  crops. 
ITie  armies  marched  the  whole  day  without  having 
fight  of   each  other  in  any  place,  the  view    being 
intercepted  by  a  continued  range  of  hills  between 
them.     The  Romans  encamped  at  Eretria,  in  Phthio- 
tis ;  Philip,  on  the  river  Oncheftus.   But  though  Philip 
lay  at  Melambrius,  in  the  territory  of  ScotuiTa,  and 
Ouintius  near  Thetidium,  in  Pharfalia,  neither  party 
knew  with  any  certainty,  where  his  antagonift  was. 
On  the  third  day,  there  fell  a  violent  rain,  which 
was  fucceeded  by  darknefs  equal  to  that  of  night, 
and  this  confined  the  Romans  to  their  camp,  through 
fear  of  an  ambufcade. 

VII.  Philip 
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BOOK      VIJ.  Philip,  intent  on  hafleninpj   his  march,  fuf- 
XXXIII.  fered  not  himfclf  to  be  delayed  by  the  clouds,  which, 
Y  rC^  '•^f^'''  ^^^  ^'^^^1  covered  the  face  of  the  country,  but 
B.C.197I  ordered  his  troops  to  march  :  and  yet  fo  thick  a  fog 
had   obfcured    the   day,  that    neither   the    ftandard- 
bcarcrs  could  fee  the  road,  nor  the  foldiers  the  ftand- 
ards  ;   fo   that   all,  led  blimily  by  the  fliouts  of  un- 
certain guides,  fell  into  diforder,  like  men  wander- 
ing by  night.     AVhen  they  had  pafled  over  the  hills 
called  Cynofccphala;,  where  they  left  a  ftrong  guard 
of  foot  and   horfe,  they  pitched    their  camp.     Al- 
though the  Roman  general  ftaid  at  Thetidium,  yet 
he  detached  ten  troops  of  horfe,  and  one  thoufand 
foot,  to   find  out  where    the  enemy    lay  ;  warning 
them,  however,  againft  ambufcades,  which  the  dark- 
nefs  of  the  day  would  cover,  even  in  an  open  coun- 
trv.     When  thefe   arrived    at  the  hills,  where  the 
enemy's  guard  was  pofted,  (truck  with  nmtual  fear, 
both  parties  flood,  as  if  deprived  of  the  power  of 
motion.     They  then  fent  back  meflengers  to  their 
refpedive  commanders  ;  and  \\hcn  the  firfl  furprize 
fubfided,  they    proceeded    to    aclion    without   more 
delay.     The  flight   \vas   begun   by  fmall   advanced 
parties  ;  and    afterwards    the   number    of  the  com- 
iSatants   were   increafed    by   reinforcements   fent  to 
fupport  thofe  who  gave   way.     But   the  Romans, 
far  inferior  to  their  adverfaries,  fent  meifage  after 
meffage   to   the   general,   that   they   were   in   dan- 
ger of  being  overpowered  :  on  which  he  haflily  fent 
five  hundred  horfe,  and  two  thoufand  foot,  mcftly 
iRtolians,    under    the     command    of   two    military 
tribunes,  who  relieved  them,  and  refiored  the  fight. 
The  Macedonians,  diftreffed  in  turn  by  this  change 
of  fortune,  fent   to  beg  fuccour  from  their  King  : 
but  as,  on  account  of  the  general    darknefs   from 
the   fog,   he   had    expected   nothing   lefs,   on   that 
day,  than  a  battle,  and  had  therefore  fent  a  great 
number  of  men,  of  every  kind,  to  forage,  he  was,  for 

a  confiderable 
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•A  confiderable  time  iji  great  perplexity,  and  unable  BOOK 

to  form  a  refolution.     The  nieflengers  dill  continued  XXXIII. 

to  urge  him  ;  the  covering  of  clouds  was  now  removed  ' ^ ' 

from  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  the  Macedonian    z,'^'^^^' 
•       •         1      •        1  J  •  u      B.C. 197. 

party  was  m  view,  having   been   driven    up   to   the  ^ 

highefl;  fummit,  and  truiting  for  fafety  rather  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  than  to  their  arms.  He 
therefore  thought  it  neceifary,  at  all  events,  to  ha- 
zard the  whole,  in  order  to  prevent  the  lofs  of  a  part, 
for  want  of  fupport  :  and,  accordingly,  he  fent  up 
Athenagoras,  general  of  the  mercenaries,  with  all 
the  auxiliaries,  except  the  Thracians,  joined  by  the 
Macedonian  and  Theflalian  cavalry.  On  their  arrival, 
the  Romans  were  forced  from  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  did  not  face  about  until  they  came  to  the  level 
plain.  The  principal  fupport  which  faved  them  from 
being  driven  down  in  diforderly  flight,  was  the  -^to- 
lian  horfemen.  The  ^tolians  were  then  by  far  the 
bed  cavalry  in  Greece;  in  infantry,  they  were  fur- 
pafled  by  fome  of  their  neighbours. 

VIII.  The  accounts  of  this  affair,  which  were 
brought  to  the  King,  reprefented  it  in  a  more  flat- 
tering light  than  the  advantage  gained  could  warrant ; 
for  people  came,  one  after  another,  and  calling  out, 
that  the  Romans  were  flying  in  a  panic  :  fo  that,  not- 
withllanding  it  was  againft  his  judgment,  and  he 
demurred,  declaring  it  a  rafli  proceeding,  and  that 
he  liked  not  either  the  place  or  the  time,  yet  he  v/as 
prevailed  upon  to  draw  out  his  whole  force  to  battle. 
The  Roman  general  did  the  fame,  induced  by  ne- 
ceflity,  rather  than  by  the  favoiirabienefs  of  the  occa- 
fion.  Leaving  tlie  right  wing  as  a  referve,  having 
the  elephants  polled  in  front,  he,  with  the  left, 
and  all  the  light  infantry,  advanced  againft  the  enemy ; 
at  the  fame  time  reminding  his  men,  that  "  they 
"  were  going  to  fight  the  fame  Macedonians  whom 
^'  they  had  fought  in  the  pafles  of  Epirus,  fenced,  as 

VOL.  IV.  B  B  "  they 
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BOOK    *'  were,    with   mountains    and    rivers,    rind   whom, 
XXXIII.  "«  after  conquering   tlie    natural    difficulties    of   the 
■^f^^^   '*  ground,  they  had  diflodged  and  vanquifiied  ;  the 
BC.  iQ^."  "  ^^^^1  J"   fhort,  whom  they  had    before  defeated 
"  under  the  command  of  Publius  Sulpicius,  when 
"  they  oppofed  their  pafTage   to  Eordaca.     That  the 
"  kingdom    of  Macedonia    had   been    hitherto  fup- 
"  ported    by  its  reputation,    not   by   real    ftrength. 
"  Even  that   reputation  had,  at  length,  vanifhed." 
Quintius  foon  reached  his  troops,  who  flood  in  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  ;  and  they,  on  the  arrival  of 
their    general    and    the    army,    renewed    the    fight, 
and,  making  a  vigorous  onfet,  compelled  the  enemy 
again   to   turn  their   backs.      Philip,  with    the   tar- 
geteers,  and   the  right  wing   of  infantry)  the  main 
flrength   of  the  Ma   ^donian  army,  called  by  them 
the    phalanx),  advan«.jd   in  a  quick   pace,    having 
ordered  Nicanor,  one  of  his  courtiers,  to  bring  up 
the  rell:  of  his  forces  with  all  fpeed.     On  reaching 
the  top  of  the  hill,  from  a  few  arms  and  bodies  lying 
there,  he  perceived  that  there  had  been  an  engagement 
on  the  fpot,  and  that  the  Romans  had  been  repulfed 
from  it.     When  he  likewife  faw  the  fight  now  going 
on  clofe  to  the  enemy's  works,  he  was  elatpd  beyond 
meafure :    but  prefently,    obferving   his  men  flying 
back,  and  the  danger  his  own,  he  was  much  em- 
barraffed,  and   hefitated  for  fome  time,  whether  he 
fliould  caufe  his  troops  to  retire  into  the  camp.     He 
was  fenfible  that   his   party,  befides  the  loffes  which 
they  fufJ'ered  as  they  fled,  mufl  be  entirely  loft,  if 
not  fpeedily  fuccoured  ;  and  as,  by  this  time,  a  re- 
treat would  be  unfafe,  he  found  himfelf  compelled  to 
put  all  to  hazard,  before  he  was  joined  by  the  other 
divifion  of  his   forces.     He  placed  the  cavalry  and 
light-infantry  that  had  been  engaged,  on  the  right 
wing ;  and  ordered  the  targeteers,  and  the  phalanx 
of  Macedonians,  to  lay  afide  their  fpears,  which  their 
great  length  rendered  unferviceable,  and  to  manage 

the 
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the  bufinefs  with  their  fwords  :  at  the  fame  time^  that  BOOK 
his  line  might  not  be  eafily  broken,  he  leflened  the  ^XXXIIJ. 
extent  of  the  front  one  half,  and  doubled  the  files  ^y^  ccc 
in  depth.     He  ordered  them  alfo  to  clofe  their  files,    B«C.  ig;. 
fo  that  men  and  arms  fhould  touch  each  other. 

IX.  Quintlus,  having  received  among  the  ftand- 
ards  and  ranks  thofe  who  had  been  engaged  with  the 
enemy,  gave  the  fignal  by  found  of  trumpet.  It  is 
faid,  that  fuch  a  fliout  was  raifed,  as  was  feldom 
heard  at  the  beginning  of  any  battle;  for  it  happened, 
that  both  armies  fhouted  at  once  ;  not  only  the  troops 
then  engaged,  but  alfo  the  referves,  and  thofe  who 
were  juft  then  coming  into  the  field.  The  King, 
fighting  from  the  higher  ground,  had  the  better  on 
the  right  wing,  by  means  chiefly  of  the  advantage  of 
fituation.  On  the  left,  all  was  diforder  and  confu- 
fion  ;  particularly  when  that  divifion  of  the  phalanx, 
which  had  marched  in  the  rear,  was  coming  up. 
The  centre  flood  fpeclators  of  the  fight,  as  if  it  no 
way  concerned  them.  The  phalanx,  juft  arrived,  (a 
column  rather  than  a  line  of  battle,  and  fitter  for  a 
march  than  for  a  fight,)  had  fcarcely  mounted  the 
top  of  the  hill :  before  thefe  could  form,  Quintius, 
though  he  faw  his  men  in  the  left  wing  giving  way, 
charged  the  enemy  furioufly,  firfi  driving  on  the 
elephants  againft  them,  for  he  judged  that  one  part 
being  routed  would  drav.'  the  reit  after.  There  was 
no  difpute.  The  Macedonians,  unable  to  ftand  the 
firft  Ihock  of  the  elephants,  inftantly  turned  their 
backs  ;  and  the  reft,  as  had  been  forefeen,  followed 
them  in  their  retreat.  Then,  one  of  the  military 
tribunes,  forming  his  defign  in  the  inftant,  took  with 
him  twenty  companies  of  men  ;  left  that  part  of  the 
army  which  was  evidently  viftorious  ;  and  making  a 
fmall  circuit,  fell  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  right 
wing.  Any  army  whatever  muft  have  been  difordered 
by  his  charge.  Such  charge  and  diforder  is,  indeed, 
incident  to  ail  armies  in  general,  but  there  was  in 
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BOOK    this    cafe   a   circumftance    particularly    aggravating. 

XXXIll.  The  phalanx  ot  the  Macedonians  being  heavy,  could 

)!TT^     7   not  readily  face   about ;  nor  would   they  have   been 

BC  107     f'-'ff^'red  to  do   it  by  their  adverfarics  in  front,   who, 

although    ihey  gave  way  to    iheui   a   little  before, 

on  this  new  occafion  prefled  them  vigoroufly.    Be- 

fides,  they  lay  under  another  inconvenience  in  re- 

fpecl  of  the  ground  ;  for,  by  purfuing  the  retreating 

enemy  down  the  face  of  the  hill,  they  had   left  the 

top   to  the   party  who    came  round   on  their   rear. 

Thus  attacked  on  both  fides,  they  were  expofed  for 

fome    time    to    great    flaughter,    and    then    betook 

themfelvcs  to  flight,  moll  of   them  throwing  away 

their  arms. 

X.  Philip,  with  a  fmall  party  of  horfe  and  foot, 
afcended  a  hill  fomewhat  higher  than  the  reft,  to 
take  a  view  of  the  fituation  of  his  troops  on  the  left. 
Then,  when  he  faw  them  flying  in  confufion,  and 
all  the  hills  around  glittering  with  Roman  flandards 
and  arms,  he  withdrew  from  the  field.  Quintius, 
as  he  was  prcfling  on  the  retreating  enemy,  ob- 
ferved  the  Macedonians  fuddenly  raifmg  up  their 
fpears,  and  not  knowing  what  they  meant  thereby, 
he  ordered  the  troops  to  halt.  Then,  on  being  told 
that  this  was  the  pradice  of  the  Macedonians,  inti- 
mating an  inteniicnof  furrcndering  themfelves  piifon- 
•»  ers,  he  was  difpofed  to  fpare  the  vanquifhed  ;  but  the 

troops,  not  being  apprifed,  either  of  the  enemy  having 
ceafed  fighting,  or  of  the  general's  intention,  made  a 
charge  on  them,  and  the  foremolt  being  foon  cut  down, 
the  red  difperfed  themfelves  and  fled.  Philip  haitened 
with  all  poflible  fpeed  to  Tempe,  and  there  halted 
one  day  at  Gonni,  to  pick  up  thofe  who  might  have 
furvived  the  battle.  The  viftorious  Romans  ruflicd 
into  the  Macedonian  camp  with  hopes  of  fpoil,  but 
found  it,  for  the  moft  part,  plundered  already  by  the 
iEtolians.  Eight  thoufand  of  the  enemy  were  killed 
on  that  day,  five  thoufand  taken.     Of  the  vidlors, 
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about  feven  hundred  fell.     Valerius  Antlas,  who  on  BOOK 
every   occafion    exaggerates   numbers    enormoufly,  XXXIII. 
fays   that    the    killed   of  the  enemy  on    that    day  ^T??'     ^ 
amounted  to  forty  thoufand ;    the  prifoners  taken  j^'q^  j^^J 
(in  which  article  the  deviation  from  truth  is  lefs  ex- 
travagant), to  live  thoufand  feven  hundred,  with  two 
hundred  and  forty-one  military  ftandards.     Claudius 
alfo  aflerts,  that  thirty- two  thoufand  of  the  enemy 
were  flain,  and  four  thoufand  three  hundred  taken. 
We  have  not  given  entire  credit,  even  to  the  fmalleft 
of  thofe  numbers,    but  have  followed  Polybius,  a 
writer  whofe  teftimony  may  be  depended  on  with 
refpedt  to  all  the  Roman  affairs,  but  efpecially  thofe 
which  were  tranfadted  in  Greece. 

XI.  Philip  having  colledted,  after  the  flight,  fuch 
as,  having  been  fcattered  by  the  various  chances  of 
the  battle,  had  followed  his  fl:eps,  and  having  fent 
people  to  Larifla  to  burn  the  records  of  the  king- 
dom, left  they  Ihould  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  retired  into  Macedonia.  Quintius  fet  up 
to  fale  a  part  of  the  prifoners  and  booty,  and  part 
he  beftowed  on  the  foldiers ;  and  then  proceeded 
to  LariiTa,  without  having  yet  received  any  certain- 
intelligence  to  what  quarter  Philip  had  betaken  him- 
felf,  or  what  were  his  defigns.  To  this  place  came 
a  herald  from  the  King,  apparently  to  obtain  a 
truce,  until  thofe  who  had  fallen  in  battle  fhould  be 
removed  and  buried,  but  in  reality  to  requeft  per- 
miffion  to  fend  ambaifadors.  Both  were  obtained 
from  the  Roman  general ;  who,  befides,  defu'ed  the 
meifenger  to  tell  the  King,  '"  not  to  be  too  much  de- 
jected."  This  exprellion  gave  much  offence,  parti- 
cularly to  ihe  iEtolians,  who  were  become  very 
affuming,  and  who  complained,  that  "  the  general 
was  quite  altered  by  fuccefs.  Before  the  battle, 
he  was  accuftomed  to  tranfacl  all  bufinefs,  whe- 
ther great  or  fmall,  in  concert  with  the  allies ; 
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BOOK  "  but  they  had,  now,  no  fhare  in  any  of  his  coUii- 
XXXni.  "  fels ;  he  conduded  all  aifairs  entirely  by  his  own 
^^7"^^^"^  "  judgment ;  and  was  even  I'ceking  an  occafion  of 
B.C  fo?"  "  ingratiating  himfelf"  perfonally  with  Philip,  in  or- 
"  der  that,  after  the  ^tolians  had  laboured  through 
all  hardfhips  and  difficulties  of  the  war,  the  Roman 
might  affume  to  himfelf  all  the  merit  and  all  the 
"  fruits  of  a  peace."  Certain  it  is,  that  he  had 
treated  them  with  lefs  refpecl:  than  formerly,  but  they 
were  ignorant  of  his  motives  for  flighting  them.  1  hey 
imagined  that  he  was  aduated  by  an  expectation  of 
prefents  from  the  King,  though  he  was  of  a  fpirit 
incapable  of  yielding  to  a  paflion  of  that  kind  ;  but 
he  was,  with  good  reafon,  difpleafed  at  the  -^to- 
lianr,  on  account  of  their  infatiable  greedinefs  for 
plunder,  and  of  their  arrogance  in  affuming  to  them- 
felves  the  honour  of  the  victory  —  a  claim  fo  ill- 
founded,  as  to  offend  the  ears  of  all  who  heard  ir. 
Bcfides  he  forefaw,  that,  if  Philip  were  removed 
our  of  the  way,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia  entirely  broken,  the  iEtoIians  would  hold 
the  place  of  mafhers  of  Greece.  For  thefe  reafons,  on 
many  occafionSjhe  took  pains  to  leffen  their  importance 
and  reputation  in  the  judgment  of  the  other  Itates. 

XII.  A  truce  for  fifteen  days  was  granted  to  the 
Macedonians,  and  a  conference  wfth  the  King 
appointed.  Before  the  day  arrived  on  which  this 
was  to  be  held,  the  Roman  general  called  a  council 
of  the  allies,  and  defired  their  opinions  refpecting  the 
terms  of  peace,  proper  to  be  prefcribed.  Amy- 
nander.  King  of  Athamania,  delivered  his  opinion  in 
a  few  words  ;  that  "  the  conditions  of  peace  ought  to 
*'  be  adjuflcd  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  Greece 
"  might  have  fufficient  powerj  even  without  the  inter- 
"  ference  of  the  Romans,  to  maintain  the  peace, 
"  and  alfo  its  own  liberty.'*  The  fentiments  delivered 
by  the  .^itolians   were   more   harfli  ;    for,  after   a 

few 
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few  introductory  obfervations  on  the  juflice  and  BOOK 
propriety  of  the  Roman  general's  condudc,  in  com-  XXXIII. 
ir.unicating  his  plans  of  peace  to  thofe  who  had  ^"^"^''~  ' 
adted  with  him  as  allies  in  the  war,  they  infifled,  that  B.C.  197! 
"  he  was  utterly  miftaken,  if  he  fiippofed  that  he 
"  could  leave  the  peace  with  the  Romans,  or 
"  the  liberty  of  Greece,  on  a  permanent  footing, 
"  unlefs  he  deprived  Philip,  either  of  his  life,  or  of 
the  throne ;  both  which  he  could  eafily  accom- 
plifh,  if  he  chofe  to  purfue  his  prefent  fuccefs." 
Quintius,  in  reply,  faid,  that  *'  the  ./Etolians,  in  giv- 
"  ing  fuch  advice,  attended  not  either  to  the  maxims 
"  of  the  Roman  policy,  or  to  the  confiflency  of  their 
"  own  condu£t.  For,  in  all  the  former  councils  and 
*'  conferences,  wherein  the  conditions  of  peace  were 
"  difcufled,  they  never  once  urged  the  pufliing  of 
"  the  war  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Macedonian  : 
and,  as  to  the  Romans,  befides  that  they  had, 
from  the  earlieft  periods,  obferved  the  maxim  of 
fparing  the  vanquilhed,  they  had  lately  given  a 
fignal  proof  of  their  clemency  in  the  peace  granted 
"  to  Hannibal  and  the  Carthaginians.  But,  not  to 
"  infift  on  the  cafe  of  the  Carthaginians,  how  often 
"  had  the  confederates  met  Philip  hiinfelf  in  confe- 
"  rence,  yet  no  mention  was  ever  made  of  his  re- 
"  figning  his  kingdom  :  and,  becaufe  he  had  been 
"  defeated  in  battle,  was  that  a  reafon  that  their 
"  animofity  ftiould  become  implacable  ?  Againft  an 
"  armed  foe,  men  ought  to  engage  with  hoftile  re- 
"  fentment ;  towards  the  vanquilhed,  he  that  fhewed 
"  moft  clemency,  fhewed  the  greateft  fpirit.  The 
Kings  of  Macedonia  were  thoup^ht  to  be  danger- 
ous to  the  liberty  of  Greece.  Suppofe  that  king- 
dom and  nation  extirpated,  the  Thracians,  lUyrians, 
and,  in  time,  the  Gauls,  (nations  uncivilized  and 
favage,)  would  pour  themftlves  into  Macedonia 
"  firft,  and  then  into  Greece.  He  therefore  warned 
them,  not,  by  removing  inconveniencies  which 
lay  neareft,  to  open   a  paffage  to  others  greater 
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BOOK  "  and  more  grievous."    Here  he  was  interrupted  by 

XXXni.  Phitneas,  pr?ctor  of  the  il^^tolians,  who  called  on  the 

*rpr'       '  alTeinbly  to  remember  the  warning  he  gave  them  : 

B.C  1^7.  ^^^^^  "  J^  l^hilip  efcaped  now,  he  would  foon  raife  a 

"  new    and    more    dangerous    war."      On    which 

Quintius  faid, — "  Ceafe  wrangling,  when  you  ought 

"  to  deliberate.     The  peace  fhall  not  be  incumbered 

"  with  fuch  conditions  as  will  leave  it  in  his  power 

"  to  raife  a  war." 

XIII.  The  convention  was  then  adjourned  ;  and, 
next  day,  the  King  came  to  the  pafs  at  the  entrance 
of  Tempe,  the  appointed  place  of  meeting  ;  and  the 
third  day  following  was  fixed  for  introducing  him 
to  a  full  aflembly  of  the  Romans  and  allies.  On 
this  occafion  Philip,  with  great  prudence,  avoided 
the  mention  of  any  of  thofe  particulars,  without 
which  peace  could  not  be  obtained ;  and  he  de- 
clared, that  he  was  ready  to  comply  with  all  the 
articles  which,  in  the  former  conference,  were  either 
prefcribed  by  the  Romans  or  demanded  by  the  allies  ; 
and  to  leave  all  other  matters  to  the  determination 
of  the  fenate.  Although  he  feemed  to  have  hereby 
precluded  every  objection,  even  from  the  moft  inve- 
terate of  his  enemies,  yet,  all  the  reft  remaining 
filent,  Phicneas,  the  JEtolian,  faid  to  him, — "  What ! 
"•  Philip,  do  you  at  laft  reRore  to  us  Pharfalus 
*'  and  Lariffa,  with  Cremaftc,  Echinus,  and  Thebes 
"  in  Phthiotis  r"  Philip  anfwered,  that  "  he  would 
*'  give  no  ob/lruclion  to  their  retaking  the  polTellion 
"  of  them."  On  whicli  a  difpute  aiofe  between 
the  Roman  general  and  the  iEtolians  about  Thebes ; 
for  Quintius  affirmed,  that  ir  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Roman  people  by  the  laws  of  war : 
becaufe,  when,  before  the  commencement  of  hofti- 
lities,  he  marched  his  army  thither,  and  invited  the 
inhabitants  to  friendlhip ;  they,  although  at  full 
liberty  to  renounce  the  King's  party,  yet  preferred  an 
alliance  with   Philip  to  one  with  Roire.    .Phinjcds 

alleged. 
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alleged,  that,  in  confideration  of  their  being  confe-  BOOK 
derates  in  the  war,  it  was  reafonable,  that  whatever  XXXIII. 
the    ^tolians  pofTefTed   before  it  began,  Ihould  be  ^^''JJ^TJ^ 
reftored  ;  and   that,  befides,  there  was,  in  the  firft  b!c.  197. 
treaty,  a  provifional  claufe  of  that  purport,  by  which 
the    fpoils   of  war,    of  every    kind    that    could  be 
carried  or  driTeo,  were  to  belong  to  the  Romans  ; 
the  lands  and  capture  deities  to  the  .<Etolians.  "  Your- 
"  felves,'*    replied    Quintius,    "  annulled   the  con- 
"  ditions  of  that  treaty,  when  ye  deferted  us,  and 
"  made  peace  with  Philip ;  but,   fuppofing  it  ftill 
*<  remained  in  force,  yet  that  claufe  could  affeft  only 
"  captured  cities.     Now,  the  dates  of  Theffaly  fub- 
"  mitted  to  us  by  a  voluntary  aft  of  their  own.'* — 
Thefe  words  were  heard  by  the  allies  with  univerfal 
approbation ;  but  to  the  uiEtolians  they  were  highly 
difpleafing   at   the   prefent,  and  proved   afterwards 
the  caufe  of  a  war,  and  of  many  great  difaflers  at- 
tending  it.     The   terms   fettled  with   Philip   were, 
that  he  fhould  give  his  fon  Demetrius,  and  fome  of 
his  friends,  as  hoftages  ;  fliould   pay  two  hundred 
talents  *  ;  and  fend  ambafladors  to  Rome,  to  adjuft 
the  other  articles  ;  for  which  purpofe  there  fhould 
be  a  celTation  of  arms  for  four  months.     An  engage- 
ment was  entered  into,  that,  in  cafe  the  fenate  fhould 
refufe  to  conclude  a  treaty,  his  money  and  hoftages 
fhould  be  returned  to  him.     We  are  told,  that  one 
of  the  principal  reafons    whicli  made  the    Roman 
general  wifh  to  expedite  the  conclufion  of  a  peace, 
was,  that  he  had  received  certain  information  of  An- 
tiochus  intending  to   commence  hoflilities,  and  to 
pafs  over  into  Europe. 

XIV.  About  the  fame  time,  and,  as  fome  writers 
fay,  on  the  fame  day,  the  Achseans  defeated  An- 
droflhenes,  the  King's  commander,  in  a  general  en- 
gagement near  Corinth.     Philip,  intending  to  ufe  this 
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BOOK  city  as   a  citadel,  to  awe  the  ftates  of  Greece,  had 
XXXni .  invited  the  principal  inhabitants  to  a  conference,  under 
^^"T^^^/    pretence  of  fettHng  with  them  the  number  of  horfe- 
B.'c.  iQ"!  "^^^^  which    the  Corinthians   could  fuppiy   toward?; 
the  war,  and  thefe  he  detained  as  hoftages.     liefides 
the  force  already  there,  confiRinf;  of  five  hundred 
Macedonians,   and  eight  hundred    auxiliaries  of  va- 
rious  kinds,  he  had  fent  thither  one  thoufand  Mace- 
donians, one  thoufand  two  hundred  lUyrians,  and  of 
Thracians  and  Cretans  (for  thefe  ferved  in  both  the 
oppofite  armies),    eight   hundred.     To    thefe    were 
added   Boeotians,   Theffalians,  and   Acarnanians,  to 
the  amount  of  one  thoufand,  all  carrying  bucklers  ; 
with  as  many  of  the  young  Corinthians  themfelves, 
as   filled   up  the  number   of  fix   thoufand  effedfive 
men,  —  a  force  ^^hich  infpired  Androflhcncs  with  fuch 
confidence,  as  to  wifh  for  a  meeting  wiih  the  enemy 
in  the  field.     Nicoftratus,  praetor  of  the  Achasans, 
was    at    vSicyon,  with    two    thoufand  foot  and   one 
hundred  horfe  ;  but,  feeing  himfelf  fo  inferior,  both 
in  the  number  and  kind  of  troops,  he  did  not  go 
outfide  the  walls :     the   King's    forces,    in   various 
excurfions,  ravaged   the  lands  of  Pellene,  PhUafus, 
and  Cleone.     At  lafl,  reproaching  the  enemy  with 
cowardice,  they    pafled    over   into    the   territory   of 
Sicyon,  and,  failing  round  Achaia,  wafted  the  whole 
coaft.     As  the  enemy,  while  thus  employed,  fpread 
themfelves  about  too  widely,   and  too  carelefsly  (the 
ufual  confequence  of  too  much  confidence),  Nicof- 
tratus conceived  hopes  of  attacking   them  by  fur- 
prife.     He  therefore  lent  fecret  directions  to  all  the 
neighbouring  flates,  as  to  what  day,  and  what  num- 
ber from  each  ftate,  fliould  affemble  in  arms  at  Apc- 
laurus,  a  place  in  the  territory  of  Stymphalia.  All  being 
in  readinefs  at  the  time  appointed,  he  marched  thence 
immediately  ;  and,  without  communicating  his  inten- 
tions to  any  one,  came  by  night  through  the   terri- 
tory of  the  Phliafians  to  Cleone,     He  had  with  him 
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five   thoufand  foot,    of    whom  *****  ^    y^eve  BOOK 

light-armed,    and    three    hundred    horfe;  with   this  XXXill, 

force  he  waited  there,  having   difpatched    fcouts   to  ^^J^"^      ' 

watch  on  what  quarter  the  enemy  Ihould  make  their  ^'q  '  ^J^'^ 
irregular  inroads. 

XV.  Androfthenes,  utterly  ignorant  of  all  thefe 
proceedings,  left  Corinth,  and  encamped  on  the 
Nemea,  a  river  running  between  the  confines  of 
Corinth  and  Sicyon.  Here,  difmilling  one  half  of  his 
troops,  he  divided  the  remainder  into  three  parts, 
and  ordered  all  the  cavalry  of  each  part  to  march  in 
ieparate  divifions,  and  ravage,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
territories  of  Pellene,  Sicyon,  and  Phliafus.  Accord- 
ingly, the  three  divifions  fet  out  by  diiferent  roads. 
As  foon  as  Nicoftratus  received  intelligence  of  this 
at  Cleone,  he  inftantly  fent  forward  a  numerous  de- 
tachment of  mercenaries,  to  feize  a  ftrong  pafs  al; 
the  entrance  into  the  territory  of  Corinth  ;  and  he 
himfelf  quickly  followed,  with  his  troops  in  two  co- 
lumns, the  cavalry  proceeding  before  the  head  of 
each,  as  advanced  guards.  In  ore  col-^^^n,  marched 
the  mercenary  fokiiers  and  light-infantry ;  in  the 
other,  the  fliield-bearers  of  the  Achasans,  and  other 
dates,  who  compofed  the  principal  ftrength  of  the 
army.  Both  infantry  and  cavalry  were  now  within 
a  fmall  diltance  of  the  camp,  and  fome  of  the 
Thracians  attacked  parties  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
draggling  and  fcattered  over  the  country,  when  the 
fudden  alarm  reached  their  tents.  The  commander, 
there,  was  thrown  into  the  utmofl  perplexity  ;  for, 
having  never  had  a  fight  of  the  Achseans,  except 
once  or  twice  on  the  hills  before  Sicyon,  when  they 
did  not  venture  down  into  the  plains,  he  had  never 
imagined  that  they  would  come  fo  far  as  Cleone. 
He   ^rdered  the  flragglers  to  be  recalled  by  found 
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BOOK  of  trumpet  ;  commanded  the  foldiers  to  take  arms 
XXXHI.  with  all  hafle ;  and,  marching  out  at  the  head 
•^7"^,  '  of  thin  battalions,  drew  up  his  line  on  the  bank 
B.C.  IQ7  ^^  ^^^^  river.  HivS  other  troops,  having  fcarcely 
had  time  to  be  colleded  and  formed,  did  not 
withfland  the  enemy's  firft  onfet :  but  the  Mace- 
donians had  attended  their  llandards  in  greater  num- 
bers, and  now  kept  the  battle  a  long  time  doubt- 
ful. At  lengtl),  being  left  expofed  by  the  flight  of 
the  reft,  and  preflTed  by  two  bodies  of  the  enemy 
on  different  fides,  by  the  light-infantry  on  their 
flank,  and  by  the  fhicld-bearers  and  targeteers  in 
front,  and  feeing  victory  declare  againfl  them,  they 
at  firft  gave  ground  ;  foon  after,  being  vigoroufly 
puflied,  they  turned  their  backs  ;  and,  moft  of  them 
throwing  away  their  arms,  and  having  loft  all  hope 
of  defending  their  camp,  made  the  beft  of  their 
way  to  Corinth.  Nicoflratus  fent  the  mercenaries 
in  purfait ;  and  the  auxiliary  Thracians  againft  the 
party  employed  in  ravaging  the  lands  of  Sicyon  : 
both  of  which  detachments  flew  great  numbers, 
greater  almoft  than  were  flain  in  the  battle  itfelf.  Of 
thofe  who  had  been  ravaging  Pellene  and  Phthius, 
fome,  returning  to  their  camp,  ignorant  of  all  that 
had  happened,  and  without  any  regular  order,  fell 
in  with  the  advanced  guards  of  the  enemy,  where 
they  expected  their  own.  Others,  from  the  buftle 
which  they  perceived,  fufpecling  the  caufe,  fled 
and  difperfed  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  as 
they  wandered  up  and  down,  they  were  cut  off  by 
the  very  peafants.  There  fell,  on  that  day,  one 
thoufand  five  hundred  :  three  hundred  were  made 
prifoners.  The  great  fears, .under  which  all  Achaia 
had  hitherto  laboured,  were  thus  removed. 

XVI.  Before  the  battle  at  Cynofcephala:,  Lucius 
Quintius  had  invited  to  Corey ra  fome  chiefs  of  the 
Acarnanians,  the  only   ftate  in  Greece  which    had 
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continued   to  maintain  its  alliance  with  the  Macedo-  BOOK 
nians  ;  and,  in  concert  with  them,  laid  feme  kind  XXXIII. 
of  fcheme  for  a  change  of  meafures.     Two  caufes  "^f^^^"^ 
principally,  had  retained  them  in  friendfhip  with  the  bx'/i97*. 
King  :  one  was  a  principle  of  honour,  natural  to  that 
nation  ;  the  other,  their  fear  and  hatred  of  the  ^to- 
lians.     A  general  affembly  was  fummoned  to  meet 
at  Leucas ;  but   neither  did  all  the  Hates  of  Acar- 
nania  come  thither,  nor  were  thofe  who  did  attend, 
agreed   in  opinion.     However,  the  magiftrates  and 
leading  men  prevailed  fo  far,  as  to  get  a  decree  pafled, 
on  the  authority  of  a  majority  of  thofe  prefent,  for 
joining  in  alliance  with    the  Romans,     This    gave 
great  offence  to  thofe  who  had  not  been  prefent ; 
and,  in  this  ferment  of  the  nation,  Androcles  and 
Echedemus,    two    men   of   didindlion    among    the 
Acarnanians,  being  employed  by  Philip,  gained  fo 
much   influence  as    to   prevail  on  the  aifenibly,  not 
only  to  repeal  the  decree  for  an  alliance  with  Rome, 
but  alfo  to  condemn,  as  guilty  of  treafon,  Archefilaus 
and  Bianor,  both  men  of  the  firfi;  rank  in  Acarnania, 
who  had  been  the  advifers  of  that  meafure ;  and  to 
deprive  Zeuxidas,    the  prsetor,    of    his    office,    for 
having   put  it  to  the  vote.     The  perfons  condemned 
took  a  courfe  apparently  defperate,  but  fuccefsful  in 
the  ilfue  ;  for,   while  their  friends  advifed  them  to 
yield  to  the    times,   and    withdraw  to   Corcyra,   to 
the  Romans,  they  refolved  to  prefent  themfelves  to 
the  nmltitude  ;  and  either,  by  that   ad,  to  mollify 
their  refentment,  or   endure  whatever  might  befall 
tham.   They  came,  accordingly,  into  a  full  alTembly  ; 
on  which,  at  firft,  a  murmur  arofe,  expretTive  of  fur- 
prife;  but  prefently  lllence  took  place,  partly  from 
refped   to   their   former   dignity,  partly  from   com- 
miferation   of  their   prefent    fituation.      They  were 
even   indulged    with    the    liberty  of   fpeaking.     At 
firft,  they  addreiled  the  affembly  in  a  fuppliaut  man- 
ner ;  but,  in  the  progrefs  of  their  difcourfe,  when 
they  came  to  refute  the  charges  made  againfl  them, 

they 
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BOOK  ^^^y  ^pol^e  ^vith  that  degree  of  confielence  which  iri- 

XXXUl.  nocencc   infj^ros.     At  laft,  they   even   ventured    ro 

'T^'       '    utter  lonie   complaints,  and  to  charge  the  procccd- 

Tjp  ^^^'    ings  againft  them  with  injufticeand  cruehy ;  this  had 

fuch  an  eflecl  on  the  minds  of  all  prefent,  that,  with 

one  confent,   they  annulled   all    the    decrees    pafied 

againft  them.     Neverthelefs,   they  came  to  a  refolu- 

tion,  to  renounce  the  friendfliip  of  the  Romans,  and 

return  to  the  alliance  with  Philip. 

XVII.  Thefe  decrees  were  paffed  at  Leucas,  the 
capital  of  Acarnania,  the  place  where  all  the  flates 
ufually  met  in  council.  As  foon,  therefore,  as  the 
news  of  this  fudden  change  reached  the  lieutenant- 
general  Flamininus,  in  Corcyra,  he  inflantly  fet  fail 
with  the  fleet  for  Leucas  ;  and  coming:  to  an  anchor 
at  Heraeas,  advanced  thence  towards  the  walls  with 
every  kind  of  machine  ufed  in  the  attacking  of 
cities ;  fuppofmg  that  the  firft  appearance  of  danger 
mitrht  bend  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  to  fub- 
miflion.  But  feeing  no  profpect  of  effecting  any 
thing,  except  by  force,  he  began  to  erect  towers,  and 
to  bring  up  the  battering  rams  and  other  engines 
to  the  walls.  The  whole  of  Acarnania,  being  firu- 
ated  between  iEtolia  and  Epirus,  faces  towards  the 
weft  and  the  Sicilian  fea.  Leucadia,  now  an  ifland, 
feparated  from  Acarnania  by  a  Ihallow  flreight, 
and  which  is  the  work  of  art,  was  then  a  peninfula, 
united  on  its  eaftern  fide  to  Acarnania  by  a  narrow 
ifthmus :  this  ill hnuis  was  about  five  hundred  paces 
in  length,  and  in  breadth  not  above  one  hundred 
and  tv/enty.  At  the  entrance  of  this  narrow 
neck  Hands  Leucas,  ftretchfng  up  part  of  a  hill 
which  faces  the  caft  and  Acarnania  :  the  lower  part 
of  the  town  is  level,  lying  along  the  fea,  which 
divides  Leucadia  from  Acarnania.  Thus  it  lies 
open  to  attacks,  both,  from  the  fea  and  from  the 
land ;  for  the  channel  is  more  like  a  marfli  than  a 

fea, 
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lea,  and  all  the  adjacent  ground  has  a  depth  which  book 
renders  the  conftruftion  of  works  eafy.  In  many  XXXIII. 
places,  therefore,  at  once,  the  walls  were  either  ^-— .— .• 
undermined,  or  demolifhed  by  the  ram.  But  all  the  X'S"^^'* 
advantages  which  the  nature  of  the  place  afforded  to  '  "  ^^'^' 
the  befiegers,  were  amply  counterbalanced  by  the 
invincible  fpirit  of  the  befieged  :  night  and  day  they 
employed  themfelves  bufily  in  repairing  the  fliattered 
parts  of  the  wail ;  and,  flopping  up  the  breaches  that 
were  made,  fought  the  enemy  with  great  fpirit,  and 
fliewed  a  wifh  to  defend  the  walls  by  their  arms 
rather  than  themfelves  by  the  walls.  And  they 
would  certainly  have  protraded  the  fiege  to  a  length 
unexpected  by  the  Romans,  had  not  fome  exiles  of 
Italian  birth,  who  refided  in  Leucas,  admitted  a 
band  of  foldiers  into  the  citadel :  notwithflanding 
which,  when  thofe  troops  ran  down  from  the  higher 
ground  with  great  tumult  and  uproar,  the  Leuca- 
dians,  drawing  up  in  a  body  in  the  Forum,  with- 
ftood  them  for  a  confiderable  time  in  regular  light. 
Meanwhile,  the  walls  were  fcaled  in  many  places ; 
and  the  befiegers,  climbing  over  the  rubbifh,  entered 
the  town  through  the  breaches.  And  now  the  lieu- 
tenant-general himfelf  furrounded  the  combatants 
with  a  powerful  force.  Being  thus  hemmed  in, 
many  were  flain,  the  reft  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
furrendered  to  the  conqueror.  In  a  few  days  after, 
on  hearing  of  the  battle  at  Cynofcephalas,  all  the 
ftates  of  Acarnania  made  their  fubmiffion  to  the 
lieutenant-general. 

XVIII.  About  this  time,  fortune  depreffing  the 
fame  party  in  every  quarter  at  once,  the  Rhodians, 
in  order  to  recover  from  Philip  the  tradt  on  the  con- 
tinent called  Pir^a,  which  had  been  in  poiTeffion  of 
their  anceftors,  fent  thither  their  praetor,  Paufiftratus, 
with  eight  hundred  Achsan  foot,  and  about  one 
thoufand  nine  hundred  men,  made  up  of  auxiliaries 
of  various  nations,     Thefe  were  Gauls,  Nifuetans, 

Pifuetans, 
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BOOK  Pifuetans,  Tamians,  Arcans  from  Africa,  and  Lao- 
XXXIII.  dicenians  from  Afia.      Willi   ihis  force  Paufiftratus 
h^'T""'  ffi^ed  by  furprife  Tendeba,  in  the  territory  of  Stra- 
B  C  ig?!  ^onice,  a  place  exceedingly  convenient  for  his   pur- 
pofe.     A   reinforcement  of  one    thoufand  Achccan 
foot,  and  one  hundred  horfe,  called  out  tor  the  fame 
expedition,  came  up  at  the  very  time,   under  a  com- 
mander called  Theoxenus.     Dinocrates,  the  King's 
general,   vi'Ith  defign   to   recover  the  fort,   marched 
his  army  fifft  to  Tendeba,   and  then  to  another  fort 
called  Aflragon,  which  alfo  flood  in  the  territory  of 
Stratonice.     Then,  calling  in  all  the  garrifons,  which 
were  fcattered    in    many  ditferent  places,    and    the 
Thefl'alian  auxiliaries  from  Stratonice  itfelf,   he  pro- 
ceeded to  Alabanda,  where  the  enemy  lay.  The  Rho- 
dians  were  no  way  averfe  from  a  battlj,  and  the  camps 
being  pitched  near   each   other,   both  parties  imme- 
diately came  into  the  field.     Uinocrates  placed  five 
hundred   Macedonians  on   his   right  wing,    and  the 
Agrians  on  his  left ;   the  centre  he  formed  of  the 
troops  which  he  had  drawn  together  out  of  the  garri- 
fons of  the  forts  ;  thefe  were  moflly  Carians  ;  and  he 
covered  the  flanks  with  the  cavalry,  and  the  Cretan 
and  Thracian  auxiliaries.     The  Rhodians  had  on  the 
right  wing  the  Achasans ;  on  the  left  mercenary  fol- 
diers ;  and  in  the  centre  a  chofen  band  of  infantry,  a 
body  of  auxiliaries  compofed   of  troops  of  various 
nations.     The  cavalry,  and  what  light-infantry  they 
had,  were  pofled  on  the   wings.     During  that  day 
both  armies    remained  on   the  banks  of    a  rivulet, 
which   ran   between  them,  and,  after  difcharging  a 
few  javeHns,  they   retired   into  their  camps.     Next 
day,  being  drawn  up  in  the  fame  order,  they  fought 
a  more  obllinate  battle   than   could   have  been   ex- 
pecled,  confidcring  the  numbers  engaged  ;  for  there 
were  not  more  than  three  thoufand  infantry  on  each 
fide,  and  about  one   hundred  horfe :  but  they  were 
not  only  on  an   equality  with   refped   to   numbers, 
and  the  kind  of  arms  which  they  ufed,  but  they  alfo 
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fought  with  equal  fpirit,  and  equal  hopes.  Firft,  BOOK 
the  Achjeans,  crofling  the  rivulet,  made  an  attack,  on  XXXIIL 
the  Agmns ;  then  the  whole  line  palTed  the  river,  h:^''^' 
almofl  at  full  fpeed.  The  fight  continued  doubtful  b.'c.'jq? 
a  long  time  :  the  Achseans,  one  thoufand  in  number, 
drove  back  the  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  Agrians. 
Then  the  whole  centre  gave  way.  On  their  right 
•wing,  compofed  of  Macedonians,  no  impreffion 
could  be  made,  fo  long  as  their  phalanx  preferved 
its  order,  each  man  clinging  as  it  were  to  another : 
but  when,  in  confequence  of  their  flank  being  left 
expofed,  they  endeavoured  to  turn  their  fpears 
againfl  the  enemy,  who  were  advancing  upon  that 
fide,  they  immediately  broke  their  ranks.  This  firft 
caufed  diforder  among  themfelves ;  they  then  turned 
their  backs,  and  at  laft,  throwing  away  their  arms, 
and  flying  with  precipitation,  made  the  befl:  of  their 
way  to  Bargylii.  To  the  fame  place  Dinocrates  alfo 
made  his  efcape.  The  Rhodians  continued  the  pur- 
fuit  as  long  as  the  day  lafl:ed,  and  then  retired  to 
their  camp.  There  is  every  reafon  to  believe,  that, 
if  the  victors  had  proceeded  with  fpeed  to  Stratonice, 
that  city  would  have  been  gained  without  a  contefl: ; 
but  the  opportunity  for  effedling  this  was  negledled, 
and  the  time  wafted,  in  taking  poflTeflTion  of  the  forts 
and  villages  in  Persea.  In  the  mean-time,  the  cou- 
rage of  the  troops  in  garrifon  at  Stratonice  revived, 
and,  fliortly  after,  Dinocrates,  with  the  troops  which 
had  efcaped  from  the  battle,  came  into  the  town, 
which,  after  that,  was  befieged  and  aflaulted  with- 
out eft'eft  ;  nor  could  it  be  reduced  until  a  long  time 
after  that,  when  Antiochus  took  it.  Such  were  the 
events  that  took  place  in  Theflfaiy,  in  Achaia,  and  in 
Afia,  all  about  the  fame  time. 

XIX.  Philip  was  informed  that  the  Dardanians, 
expecting  to  make  an  eafy  prey  of  his  kingdom, 
after  the  many  ftiocks  it  had  fuffered,  had  pafled 
the  frontiers,  and  were  fpreading  devafl:ation  through 

vot.  IV.  c  c  the 
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BOOK  the  upper  parts ;  on  which,  though  he  was  hard 
XXXIII.  prefled  in  Hhnofi:  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Fortune 
Y  o"  ofi  all  occafions  defeating  his  meafures,  and  thofe  of 

B.C.  107.  his  friends,  yet,  thinking  it  more  intolerable  than 
death  to  be  expelled  from  the  pofTeflion  of  Mace- 
donia, he  made  hafty  levies  through  the  cities  of  his 
dominions  ;  and,  with  fix  thoufand  foot  and  five  hun- 
dned  horfe,  furprifed  and  defeated  the  enemy  near 
Stobi  in  Pasonia.  Great  numbers  were  killed  in  the 
fight,  and  greater  numbers  of  thofe  who  were  fcat- 
tered  about  in  queft  of  plunder.  As  to  fucii  as 
found  a  road  open  for  flight,  they  never  thought  of 
trying  the  chance  of  an  engagement,  but  haftened 
back  to  their  ow^n  country.  After  this  enterprife, 
executed  with  a  degree  of  fuccefs  beyond  what  he 
met  in  the  r^fl  of  his  attempts,  and  which  raifed 
the  drooping  courage  of  his  people,  he  retired  to 
Theffalonica.  Seafonable  as  was  the  termination  of 
the  Punic  war,  in  extricating  the  Romans  from  the 
danger  of  a  quarrel  with  Philip,  the  recent  triumph 
over  Philip  happened  ftill  more  opportunely,  when 
Antiochus,  in  Syria,  was  almofl:  ready  to  commence 
hoflilities.  For  befides  that  it  was  eafier  to  wage 
war  again fl  them  feparately  than  againft  their  com- 
bined flrength,  a  violent  infurreclion  had,  a  little 
before  this  time,  broke  out  in  Spain.  Antiochus, 
though  he  had  in  the  preceding  fummer  reduced 
under  his  power  all  the  flatesin  Coelefyria  belonging 
to  Ptolemy, and  retired  into  winter-quartersat  Antioch, 
vet  allowed  himfelf  no  reft.  For  refolving  to  exert  the 
whole  ftrength  of  his  kingdom,  he  collected  a  moft 
powerful  force,  both  naval  and  military  ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  fpring,  fending  forward  by  land  his 
two  fons,  Arducs  and  Mithridates,  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  with  orders  to  wait  for  him  at  Sard  is,  he 
•himfelf  fet  out  by  fea  with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred 
decked  fliips,  befides  two  hundred  lighter  veflels, 
barks    and    fly-boats,     defigning    to     attempt    the 
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reduction  of  all  the  cities  under  the  dominion  of  b  O  O  K 
Ptolemy  along  the  whole  coafl  of  Caria  and  Cilicia ;  XXXIII. 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  fend  troops  and  (hips  ^"~'~"— ' 
to  the  affiftance  of  Philip,  in  the  then  fubfifting  ^qI^I' 
war. 

XX.  The  Rhodians  have  fignalized  their  faithful 
attachment  to  the  Roman  people,  and  their  affec- 
tion for  the  whole  race  of  the  Greeks,  by  many  ho- 
nourable exertions,  both  on  land  and  fea ;  but  never 
was  their  gallantry  more  eminently  confpicuous  than 
on  this  occafion,  when,  novvife  difmayed  at  the  for- 
midable magnitude  of  the  impending  war,  they  fent 
ambafladors  to  tell  the  King,  that  if  he  attempted  to 
bring  his  forces  beyond  Nephelis,  which  is  a  pro- 
montory of  Cilicia,  remarkable  for  being  a  boundary 
mentioned  in  an  old  treaty  with  the  Athenians,  they 
would  meet  him  there  and  oppofe  him,  not  out  of 
any  ill-will,  but  becaufe  they  would  not  fuffer  him 
to  join  Philip  and  obftruft  the  Romans,  who  were 
reftoring  liberty  to  Greece.  At  this  time  Antiochus 
was  pufhing  on  the  fiege  of  Coracefmm  by  regular 
approaches  ;  for,  after  he  had  got  poffeflion  of  Zephy- 
rium,  Solse,  Aphrodifias,  and  Corycus ;  and,  doub- 
ling Anemurium,  another  promontory  of  Cilicia, 
had  taken  Selinus  ;  when  all  thefe,  and  the  other 
fortreffes  on  that  coaft,  had,  either  through  fear 
or  inclination,  fubmitted  without  refiftance,  Cora- 
cefium  fhut  its  gates,  and  gave  him  a  delay  which 
he  did  not  expeft.  Here  he  gave  audience  to  the 
Rhodians,  and  although  the  purport  of  their  embalTy 
was  fuch  as  might  kindle  paffion  in  the  breaft  of  a 
King,  yet  he  ftifled  his  refentmenr,  and  anfwered, 
that  "  he  would  fend  ambalTadors  to  Rhodes,  and 
"  would  give  them  inflruclions  to  renew  the  old 
"  treaties,  made  by  him  and  his  predeceflbrs,  v/ith 
^*  that  ftate  ;  and  to  affure  them,  that  they  need  not  be 
"  alarmed  at  his  approach  ;  that  it  would  be  in  no 
'*  refped  detrimental  or   injurious  either   to   them 
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BOOK  ''^  OT  their  allies ;  for  he  'was  determined  not  to 
XXXin.  "  violate  the  fricndfhip  fubfifting  between  himfelf 
'  '^~  -^  "  and  the  Romans :  and  of  this,  his  own  late  em- 
B  C '^'7  *'  ^'^^y  ^°  ^^^^  people,  and  the  fenate's  anfwers  and 
*  "  decrees,  fo  honourable  to  him,  ought  to  be  deemed 
"  fufficient  proof."  Juft  at  that  time  his  ambafladors 
happened  to  return  from  Rome,  where  they  had 
been  heard  and  difmifled  with  courtefy,  as  the 
jun£ture  required  ;  the  event  of  the  war  with  Philip 
being  yet  uncertain.  While  the  King's  ambafladors 
were  haranguing  to  the  above  purpofe,  in  an  af- 
fembly  of  the  people  at  Rhodes,  a  courier  arrived 
with  an  account  of  the  battle  at  Cynofcephalas  having 
finally  decided  the  fate  of  the  war.  La  confequence 
of  this  intelligence,  the  Rhodians,  now  freed  from 
all  apprehenfions  of  danger  from  Philip,  refolved  to 
oppofe  Antiochus  with  their  fleet.  Nor  did  they 
neglect  another  objeQ:  that  required  their  attention  ; 
the  protedlion  of  the  freedom  of  the  cities  in  alliance 
with  Ptolemy,  which  were  threatened  with  war  by 
Antiochus.  For,  fome  they  affifled  with  men,  others 
by  forewarning  them  of  the  enemy's  defigns  ;  by 
which  means,  they  enabled  the  Cauneans,  Mindians, 
Halicarnaflians,  and  Samians,  to  preferve  their  liberty. 
It  were  needlefs  to  attempt  enumerating  all  the  tran- 
faftions,  as  they  occurred  in  that  quarter,  when  I 
am  fcarcely  equal  to  the  talk  of  recounting  thofe  which 
immediately  concern  the  war  in  which  Rome  was 
engaged. 

XXXI.  At  this  time  King  Attalus,  having  fallen 
fick  at  Thebes,  and  been  carried  thence  to  Perga- 
mus,  died  at  the  age  of  feventy-one,  after  he  had 
reigned  forty-four  years.  To  this  man  Fortune  had 
given  nothing  which  could  lead  him  to  form 
pretenfions  to  a  throne,  except  riches.  By  a  pru- 
dent, and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  fplendid  ufe  of  thefc, 
he  begat,  in  himfelf  firft,  and  then  in  others,  an  opi- 
nion, that  he  was  not  iwideferving  of  a  crown.  After. 
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wards,  having,  in  one  battle,  utterly  defeated  the  BOOK 
Gauls,  which  nation  was  then  the  more  terrible  to  XXXIII. 
Afia,  as  having  but  lately  made  its  appearance  ^J^'"*^ 
there,  he  aflumed  the  title  of  King,  and  ever  after  -q'q'  {gV 
fupported  a  fpirit  equal  to  the  dignity  of  the  ftation. 
He  governed  his  fubjedls  with  the  moft  perfeft  juf- 
tice,  and  was  fiogularly  faithful  to  his  engagements 
with  his  allies,  gentle  and  bountiful  to  his  friends ; 
his  wife  and  four  fons  furvived  him ;  and  he  left 
his  government  efliabliflied  on  fuch  folid  and  firm 
foundations,  that  the  poffeflion  of  it  defcended  to 
the  third  generation.  While  this  was  the  pofture  of 
affairs  in  Afia,  Greece,  and  Macedonia,  the  war 
with  Philip  being  fcarcely  end^d,  and  the  peace  cer- 
tainly not  yet  perfeded,  a  defperate  infurredion  took 
place  in  the  Farther  Spain.  Marcus  Helvius  was 
governor  of  that  province.  He  informed  the  fenate 
by  letter,  that  "  two  chieftains,  Colca  and  Lufcinus, 
were  in  arms ;  that  Colca  was  joined  by  feventeen 
towns,  and  Lufcinus  by  the  powerful  cities  of 
Cardo  and  Bardo ;  and  that  the  people  of  the 
whole  fea-coaft,  who  had  not  yet  manifefted  their 
difpofition,  were  ready  to  rife  on  the  firft  motion 
of  their  neighbours.**  On  this  letter  being  read 
by  Marcus  Sergius,  city  praetor,  the  fenate  decreed, 
that,  as  foon  as  the  eledlion  of  praetors  fhould  be 
finifhed,  the  one  to  whofe  lot  the  government  of 
Spain  fell,  fhould,  without  delay,  confult  the  fenate 
refpeding  the  commotions  in  that  province. 

XXII.  About  the  fame  time  the  confuls  came 
home  to  Rome,  and,  on  their  holding  a  meeting  of 
the  fenate  in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  and  demanding 
a  triumph,  in  confideration  of  their  fuccefTes  againft 
the  enemy,  Caius  Atinius  Labeo,  and  Caius  Urfa- 
nius,  plebeian  tribunes,  infifted,  that  "  they  fhould 
*'  propofe  their  claims  of  a  triumph  feparately,  for 
*'  they  would  not  fufFer  the  queftion  to  be  put  on 
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BOOK  "  both  jointly,    left  equal   honours  might  be  con- 
XXXIII.  "  ferrcd  where  tlie  merits  were  unequal.'*  Minucius 
y  [{Zjl    urged,   that  they   had   been  both   appointed   to  the 
B.C.  197.  government    ot    one    province,    Italy;    and    that, 
through  the  courfe  of  their  adminiftration,   his  col- 
league and  himfelf  had   been  united  in  fentiments 
and  in  counfels  ;    to  which  Cornelius  added,  that, 
when  the  Boians  were  pafting  the  Po,  to  aftift  the 
Infubrians  and  Casnomanians  againft  him,  they  were 
forced  to  return  to  defend  their  own  country,  from 
Minucius  ravaging  their  towns  and  lands.     In  reply 
the  tribunes  acknowledged,  that    the  fervices  per- 
formed   in    the    war    by   Cornelius  were  fo  great, 
that  "  no  more  doubt  could  be  entertained  reiped- 
"  ing  his  triumph,   than  refpedling  the  praife  to  be 
"  given  to  the  immortal  gods."     Neverthelefs  they 
infiited,    that  "  neither  he  nor  anv  other  member 
"  of    the    community    fliould    pofTefs  fuch    power 
"  and  influence  as  to  be  able,  after  obtaining  fuch 
"  honour  for  himfelf,  to  beftow  the  fame  on  a  col- 
league,   who,    in   claiming   it,    had   betrayed  an 
entire  want  of  modefty.     The  exploits  of  Quintus 
Minucius    in    Liguria    were    trifling    fkirmiflies, 
fcarcely  defcrving  mention ;    and  in  Gaul  he  had 
loft  great  numbers  of  foldiers."     They  mentioned 
even  military  tribunes,  Titus  Juv^cius  and  Cneius 
Labeo,    the    plebeian    tribune's  brother,    who  had 
fallen,  together  with  many  other  brave  men,  both 
citizens  and  allies :    and   they  aflerted,   that  "  pre- 
"  tended  furrenders  of   a  few  towns  and  villages, 
"  fabricated  for  the  occafion,  had  been  made,  with- 
"  out  any  pledge  of  fidelity  being  taken."     Thefe 
altercations  between  the  confuls  and  tribunes  lafted 
two  days  :   at  laft  the  confuls,  overcome  by  the  obfti- 
nacy  ot    the  tribunes,    propofed  their  claims  fepa- 
rately. 

XXIII.  To 
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XXIII.  To  Cnelus  Cornelius  a  triumph  was  una-  BOOK 
nimoufly  decreed  :  and  the  inhabitants  of  Placentia  "^"^  ^^V 
and  Cremona  added  to  the  applaufe  beflowed  on  the  y.R.c-c. 
conful,  by  returning  him  thanks,  and  mentioning,  to  B.C.  197. 
his  honour,  that  they  had  been  dehvered  by  him 
from  a  fiege ;  and  that  very  many  of  them,  when  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  had  been  refcued  from  cap- 
tivity. Quintus  Minucius  juft  tried  how  the  propo- 
fal  of  his  claim  would  be  received,  and  finding  the 
whole  fenate  averfe  from  it,  declared,  that  by  the  au- 
thority of  his  office  of  conful,  and  purfuant  to  the 
example  of  many  illuftrious  men,  he  would  triumph 
on  the  Alban  mount.  Caius  Cornelius,  being  yet 
in  office,  triumphed  over  the  Infubrian  and  Cseno- 
manian  Gauls,  He  produced  a  great  number  of 
military  ftandards,  and  carried  in  the  proceffion 
abundance  of  Gallic  fpoils  in  captured  chariots. 
Many  Gauls  of  diftin£tion  were  led  before  his  cha- 
riot, and  along  with  them,  fome  writers  fay,  Ha- 
milcar,  the  Carthaginian  general.  But  what,  more 
than  all,  attrafted  the  eyes  of  the  public,  was, 
a  crowd  of  Cremonians  and  Placentians,  with  caps 
of  liberty  on  their  heads,  following  his  chariot.  He 
carried  in  his  triumph  two  hundred  and  thirty. feven 
thoufand  five  hundred  ajfes  *,  and  of  filver  denariufes, 
ftamped  with  a  chariot,  feventy-nine  thoufand  f.  He 
diftributed  to  each  of  his  foldiers  feventy  ajfes  J,  to 
a  horfeman  double  that  fum,  to  a  centurion  triple. 
Quintus  Minucius,  conful,  triumphed  on  the  Alban 
mount,  over  the  Ligurian  and  Boian  Gauls.  Al- 
though this  triumph  was  lefs  refpedable,  in  regard 
to  the  place,  and  the  fame  of  his  exploits,  and  be- 
caufe  all  knew  the  expence  was  not  iilued  from  the 
treafury  ;  yet,  in  regard  of  the  number  of  ftandards, 
chariots,  and  fpoils,  it  was  nearly  equal  to  the  other. 
The  amount  of  the   money  alfo  was  nearly  equal. 
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BOOK  Two  hundred  and  fifty-four  thoufand  a(Je.^  •  were 
XXXni.  conveyed  to  the  treafury,  and  of  filver  denarlufcs, 
«^r^C77  ftamped  with  a  chariot,  fifty-three  thoufand  two 
B.C.  197.  hundred  t.  He  likewife  gave  to  the  foldiers,  horfe- 
men,  and  centuriens,  the  fame  fums  that  his  col- 
league had  given. 

XXIV.  After  the  triumph,  the  ele£lion  of  con- 
fuls  came  on.  The  perfons  chofen  were  Lucius 
Furlus  Purpureo,  and  Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus. 
Next  day,  the  following  were  elected  praetors : 
Quinrus  Fabius  Buteo,  Tiberius  Sempronius  Lon- 
gus,  Quintus  Minucius  I'hermus,  Manius  Acilius 
Glabrio,  Lucius  Apuflius  Fullo,  and  Caius  Laelius. 
Toward  the  clofe  of  this  year,  a  letter  came  from 
Titus  Qtiintius,  with  informiition  that  he  had  fought 
a  pitched  battle  with  Philip  in  Theffaly,  and  had 
totally  defeated  him.  This  letter  was  read  by 
Sergius,  the  prastor,  firft  in  the  fenate,  and  then, 
by  their  direction,  in  a  general  affembly  ;  and  fup- 
plications  of  five  days  continuance  were  decreed 
on  account  of  thofe  fucceffes.  Soon  after,  ar- 
rived the  ambaffadors,  both  from  Titus  Quintius, 
and  from  the  King.  The  Macedonians  were  con- 
dueled  out  of  the  city  to  the  Villa  Pubhca,  where 
lodgings  and  every  other  accommodation  were 
provided  for  them,  and  the  fenate  met  in  the 
temple  of  Bellona.  Not  many  words  pafTed  ;  for  the 
Macedonians  declared,  that  whatever  terms  the  fe- 
nate fhould  prefcribe,  the  King  was  ready  to  comply 
with  them.  It  was  decreed,  that,  conformably  to 
antient  pradice,  ten  ambaffadors  fhould  be  appointed, 
and  that,  in  council  with  them,  the  general,  Titus 
Quintius,  fhould  grant  terms  of  peace  to  Philip  ; 
and  a  claufe  was  added,  that,  in  the  number  of 
thefe  ambaffadors,  fhould  be  Publius  Sulpicius  .and 
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Publius  VilHus,  who,  in  their  confulihips,  had  held  BOOK 
the  province  of  Macedonia.     On  the  fame  day  the  XXXIII. 

inhabitants  of  Coffa   prefented  a  petition,  praying,  ;~-p • 

that  the  number  of  their  colonifts  might  be  enlarged ;  ^'^-  5^^^' 
and  an  order  was  accordingly  palTed,  that  one  thou- 
fand  fhould  be  added  to  the  lift,  with  a  provifion, 
that  no  perfon  fhould  be  admitted  into  that  number, 
who,  at  any  time  fmce  the  confulate  of  Publius  Cor- 
nelius and  Tiberius  Sempronius,  had  acfted  as  an 
enemy  to  the  (late. 

XXV.  This  year  the  Roman  games  were  exhi- 
bited in  the  Circus,  and  on  the  ftage,  by  the  curule 
sediles,  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  Cneius  Man- 
lius  Vulfo,  with  an  unufual  degree  of  fplendor,  and 
were  beheld  with  the  greater  delight,  in  confequence 
of  the  late  fucceffes  in  war.     They  were  thrice  re- 
peated entire,  and  the  plebeian  games  feven  times. 
Thefe  were  exhibited  by  Acilius  Glabrio  and  Caius 
L^lius,   who  alfo,  out  of  the  money  arifmg   from 
fines,  erected  three  brazen  flatues,  to  Ceres,  Liber, 
and   Libera.     Lucius  Furius  and  Marcus  Claudius  Y.R.556. 
Marcellus,  having  entered  on   the  confulfliip,  when   S.C.iq6. 
the  diftribution  of  the  provinces  came  to  be  agitated, 
and  the  fenate  appeared  difpofed   to  vote  Italy   the 
province  of  both,  petitioned  for  liberty  to  put  that 
of  Macedonia  to  the  lot  along  with  Italy.     Marcellus, 
who  of  the  two  was  the  more  eager  for  that  province; 
by  affertions,  that  the  peace  was  merely  a  feigned  one, 
and  that  if  the  army  were  withdrawn  thence,  the  King 
would  renew  the  war,  caufed  fome  perplexity  in  the 
minds  of  the  fenate.     The  confuls  would  probably 
have   carried   the   point,  had  not   Quintus  Marcius 
Rex,  and   Caius  Atinius  Labeo,  plebeian  tribunes, 
declared,  that  they  would  enter  their  proteft,  unlefs 
they  were   allowed,  before   any  farther  proceeding, 
to  take  the  fenfe  of  the  people,  whether  it  was  their 
will  and  order  that  peace  be  concluded  with  Philip. 
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BOOK  The  qucflion  was  put  to  the  people  in  the  Capitol, 
XXXnr.  and  every  one  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  voted  on  the 
Y^'     "i  aflirmative  fide.     The  public  found  the  greater  rea- 
b!c.'  io6.  ^^^^  ^°  rejoice  at  the  ratification  of  the  peace  with 
Macedonia,  as   melancholy  news  was  brought  from 
Spain  ;  and  a  letter  was   made  public,  announcing 
that    "  the   praetor,    Caius   Sempronius   Tuditanus, 
had  been  defeated  in  battle  in  the  Hither  Spain  ; 
that  his  army  had    been    utterly  routed  and  dif- 
perfed,  and  feveral  men  of  diftinclion  llain  in  the 
fight.     That   Tuditanus,  having  been   grievoufly 
wounded,  and  carried  out  of  the  field,  expired 
foon    after."     Italy  was  decreed  the  province  of 
both  confuls,  in  which  they  were  to  employ  the  fame 
legions  which  the  preceding  confuls  had  ;  and  they 
were  to  raife  four  new  legions,  that  two  might  be 
in  readinefs  to  go  whereveF  the  fenate  fhould  direct. 
Titus  Quintius  Flarnininus  was  ordered  to  continue 
in  the  government  of  his  province,  with  the  army  ot 
two  legions,  then  on  the  fpol.     The  former  prolonga- 
tion of,  his  command  was  deemed  fufficient. 

XXVI.  The  prgetors  then  caft  lots  for  their  pro- 
vinces. Lucius  Apuflius  Fulio  obtained  the  city 
jurifdiction  ;  Manius  Acilius  Glabrio,  that  between 
natives  and  foreigners ;  Quintus  Fabius  Buteo,  Far- 
ther Spain  ;  Quintius  Minucius  Thermus,  Hither 
Spain  ;  Caius  La^lius,  Sicily  ;  Tiberius  Sempronius 
Longus,  Sardinia.  To  Quintus  Fabius  Buteo  and 
Quintus  Minucius,  to  whom  the  government  of  the 
two  Spains  had  fallen,  it  was  decreed,  that  the 
confuls,  out  of  the  four  legions  raifed  by  them,  fliould 
give  one  each,  together  with  four  thoufand  foot 
and  three  hundred  horfe  of  the  allies  and  Latine 
confederates ;  and  thofe  praetors  were  ordered  to 
repair  to  their  provinces  forthwith.  This  war  in 
Spain  broke  out  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  former 
had    been    ended,    together   with    the   Punic   war. 

1 1  The 
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The  Spaniards,  now,  for  the  firil  time,  had  taken  BOOK 
arms  in  their  own  name,  unconnected  with  any  Car-  XXXIII. 

thaginian  commander.      Before  the  confuls  ftirred  '  ""•""v ' 

from  the  city,  however,  they  were  oi^dered,  as  ufual,  ^'^'  ^^^' 
to  expiate  the  reported  prodigies.  Lucius  Julius  •  •  ^9  • 
Sequeftris,  on  the  road  to  Sabinia,  was  killed  by 
lightning,  together  with  his  horfe.  The  temple  of 
Feronia,  in  the  Capenatian  diftricl,  was  ftruck  by 
lightning.  At  the  temple  of  Moneta,  the  fnafts  of 
two  fpears  took  fire  and  burned.  A  wolf,  coming 
in  through  the  Efquiline  gate,  and  running  through 
the  mod  frequented  part  of  the  city,  down  into  the 
Forum,  palfed  thence  through  the  Tufcan  and 
Maslian  flreets ;  and  fcarcely  receiving  a  ftroke, 
made  its  efcape  out  of  the  Capenian  gate.  Thefe 
prodigies  were  expiated  with  viclims  of  the  larger 
kinds. 

XXVII.  About  the  fame  time  Cneius  Cornelius 
Lentulus,  who  had  held  the  government  of  Hither 
Spain  before  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  entered  the 
city  in  ovation,  purfuant  to  a  decree  of  the  fenate, 
and  carried  in  the  proceffion  one  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  pounds  weight  of  gold,  twenty 
thoufand  of  filver  ;  and  in  coin,  thirty-four  thou- 
fand five  hundred  and  fifty  denariufes  *.  Lucius 
Stretinius,  from  the  Farther  Spain,  without  making 
any  pretenfions  to  a  triumph,  carried  into  the  trea- 
fury  fifty  thoufand  pounds  weight  of  filver  ;  and  out 
of  the  fpoils  taken,  built  two  arches  in  the  cattle- 
market,  at  the  fronts  of  the  temple  of  Fortune  and 
Mother  Matuta,  and  one  in  the  great  Circus ;  and 
on  thefe  arches  placed  gilded  flatues.  Thefe  v/ere 
the  principal  occurrences  during  the  winter.  At 
this  time  Ouintius  was  in  quarters  at  Elatia.  Among 
many  requefls,  made  to  him  by  the  allies,  was  that 
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BOOK  of  the  Boeotians,  namely,  th;it  their  countrymen, 
XXXIII.  who  had  ferved  in  the  army  with  Phih'p,  might  be 
!^0'~~7'  reflored  to  them.  With  this  Quintius  readily  com- 
b!c.  iq6.  P^^*^"^  '  ^^^  bccaufe  he  thought  them  very  deferving, 
but,  at  a  time  when  there  was  realbn  to  be  apprehen- 
five  of  the  defigns  of  Antiochus,  he  judged  it  ad- 
vifable  to  conciliate  every  Hate  in  favour  of  the 
Roman  intereft.  It  quickly  appeared  how  very 
little  gratitude  tiie  BcKotians  felt  on  the  occafion  : 
for  they  not  only  fent  perfons  to  give  thanks  to 
Philip,  for  the  reftoration  of  their  fellows,  as  if  that 
compliment  had  been  paid  to  him  by  Quintius  and 
the  Romans ;  but,  at  the  next  election,  raifed  to  the 
office  ol  Boeotarch  a  man  named  Brachyllas,  for  no 
other  reafon,  than  bccaufe  he  had  been  commander 
of  the  Boeotians  ferving  in  the  army  of  Philip  ;  paff- 
ing  by  Zeuxippus,  Pifdtratus  and  the  others,  who 
had  promoted  the  alliance  with  Rome.  Thefe  men 
were  both  offended  at  the  prefent,  and  alarmed  about 
the  future  confcquences  :  for  if  fuch  things  were 
done  when  a  Roman  army  lay  almofl  at  their  gates, 
what  would  become  of  them  when  the  Romans 
fhould  have  gone  away  to  Italy,  and  Philip,  from  a 
fituation  fo  near,  fhould  fupport  his  own  aflociates, 
and  vent  his  refentment  on  thofe  of  the  oppofite 
party. 

XXVIII.  It  was  refolved,  while  they  had  the 
Roman  army  near  at  hand,  to  take  off  Brachyllas, 
who  was  the  principal  leader  of  the  faftion  which 
favoured  the  King  ;  and  they  chofe  an  opportunity 
for  the  deed,  when,  after  having  been  at  a  public 
feaft,  he  was  returning  to  his  houfe,  inebriated, 
and  accompanied  by  fome  of  his  debauched  com- 
panions, who,  for  the  fake  of  merriment,  had  been 
admitted  to  the  crowded  entertainment.  He  was 
furrounded  and  affaffmated  by  fix  men,  of  whom 
three    were    Italians    and    three    jEtolians.       His 

com- 
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companions  fled,  crying  out  for  help ;  and  a  great  BOOK 
uproar  enfued  among  the  people,  who  ran  up  and  XXXIII. 
down,  through  all  parts  of  the  city,  with  lights :  but  y^RTTe  • 
the  aliaffins  made  their  efcape  through  the  neareft  B.C.  196. 
gate.     At  the  firfl  dawn,  a  full  affembly  was  called 
together  in  the  theatre,  by  the  voice  of  a  crier,  as 
if  fome  difcovery  had   been  made.     Many  openly 
clamoured  that  Brachyllas  was  killed  by  thofe  detefl- 
able  wretches  who  accompanied  him ;  but  their  pri- 
vate conjeftures  pointed  to  Zeuxippus,  as  author  of 
the  murder.     It  was  refolved,    however,  that  thofe 
who  had  been  in  company  with  him  Ihould  be  feized, 
and  examined.    While  they  were  under  examination, 
Zeuxippus,    with   his   ufual   compofure,  came  into 
the  aiiembly,  for  the  purpofe  of  averting  the  charge 
from  himfelf ;    yet  faid,  that  people  were  miftaken 
in  fuppofmg  that  fo  daring  a  murder  was  the  act  of 
fuch  effeminate  wretches  as  thofe  who  were  charged 
with  it,    urging   many  plaufible   arguments  to  the 
fame  purpofe.     By  which  behaviour  he  led  feveral 
to  believe,  that,  if  he  were  confcious  of  guilt,    he 
would  never  have  prefented  himielf  before  the  mul- 
titude, or,  uncalled  upon,  have  made  any  mention 
of  the  murder.     Others   were    convinced    that  he 
intended,    by  thus  pulhing  impudently  forward,  to 
throw  off  all  fufpiclon   from  himfelf.     Soon  after, 
thofe    men    who    were   innocent  were  put  to  the 
torture;   and,  as  they  knew  the  univcrfal  opinion, 
they  gave   information  conformable  to  it,    naming 
Zeuxippus  and  Pififtratus;    but  they  produced  no 
proof  to  ihew  that  they  knew  any  thing  of  the  mat- 
ter.    Zeuxippus,  however,  accompanied  by  a  man 
named    Stratonidas,    fled   by   night    to    Tanagra ; 
alarmed  by  his  own  confcience  rather  than  by  the 
affertion  of  men  who  were  privy  to  no  one  circum- 
fl:ance  of  the  affair.     Pififliratus,  defpifmg   the  in- 
formers,  remained  at  Thebes.     A  flave  of  Zeuxip- 
pus had  carried  meffagss  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  had  been  intrufl:ed  in  the  management  of  the 
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BOOK  ^hole  bufinefs.     From  this  man  Pififtratus  dreaded 
XXXni.  «'i  difcovery  ;    and,  by  that  very  dread,  forced  him, 

' — ^' '   againfl  his  will,  to  make  one.     He  font  a  letter  to 

EC   ^^r'  '^^"^'Ppus,  defiring  him   to   "  put  out  of  the  way 
'^  '  "  the  flave  who  was  privy  to  their  crime  j  for  he 
"  did    not    believe  him    as    well   qualified    for  the 
"  concealment  of  the  faft  as  he  was  for  the  perpe- 
"  tration  of  it."     He  ordered  the  bearer  of  this 
letter  to  deliver  it  to  Zeuxippus  as  foon  as  pofTible  ; 
but  he,  not  fmding  an  opportunity  of  meeting  him, 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  very  flave  in  queflion, 
whom  he  believed  to  be  the  molt  faithful  to  his  maf- 
ter  of  any  ;   and  added,  that  it  came  from  Pififtra- 
tus  about    bufinefs   of   the  utmoft    confequence  to 
Zeuxippus.     Struck  by  confcioufnefs  of  guilt,   the 
flave,  after  promifmg   to   deliver  the  letter,  imme- 
diately opened  it ;  and,  on  reading  the  contents,  fled 
in  a  fright  to  Thebes.     Zeuxippus,  alarmed, by  this 
his  flight,  withdrew  to  Athens,   where  he  thought 
he  might  live  in  exile  with  greater  fafety.    Pififtratus, 
after  being  examined  feveral  times  by  torture,  was 
put  to  death. 

» 

XXIX.  The  murder,  and  particularly  the  cir- 
cumflance  of  Zeuxippus,  one  of  the  firft  men  of 
the  nation,  having  fuborned  fuch  a  deed,  exafperated 
the  Thebans,  and  all  the  Boeotians,  to  the  mod  ran- 
corous animofity  againfl  the  Romans.  To  recom- 
mence a  war,  they  had  neither  flrength  nor  a  leader  ; 
but  they  had  recourfe  to  private  maflacres,  and  cut 
oft'  many  of  the  foldiers,  fome  as  they  came  to  lodge 
in  their  houfes,  others  as  they  travelled  from  one 
cantonment  to  another  on  various  bufinefs.  Some 
were  killed  on  the  roads  by  parties  lying  in  v/ait  in 
lurking  places ;  others  were  feduced  and  carried 
away  to  inns,  which  were  left  uninhabited,  and  there 
put  to  death.  At  lafl  they  committed  thefe  crimes, 
not    merely   out   of  hatred,    but    likewife    from  a 
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defire  of  booty  ;  for  the  foldiers,  on  furlough,  gene-  BOOK 
rally  carried  money  in  their  purfes  for  the  purpofe  XXXIII. 
of  trading.  At  firft,  a  few  at  a  time  ;  afterwards,  ^^f^^"^ 
greater  numbers  ufed  to  be  miffed,  until  all  Boeotia  b'c.iq6! 
became  notorious  for  thofe  pradices,  and  a  foldier 
was  more  afraid  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
camp  than  into  an  enemy's  country.  Ouintius  then 
fent  deputies  round  the  ilates,  to  make  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  murders  committed.  The  greateft  num- 
ber of  foot  foldiers  were  found  about  the  lake  called 
Copais  ;  there  the  bodies  were  dug  out  of  the  mud, 
and  drawn  up  out  of  the  marfh,  having  had  earthen 
jars  or  (tones  tied  to  them,  fo  as  to  fmk  by  the 
weight.  Many  deeds,  of  this  fort,  were  difcovered 
to  have  been  perpetrated  at  Acrophia  and  Coronea. 
Quintius  at  firft  infifted  that  the  perfons  guilty 
fhould  be  given  up  to  him,  and  that  for  five  hundred 
foldiers  (for  fo  many  had  been  cut  off),  the  Boeo- 
tians fhould  pay  five  hundred  talents  *.  Neither 
of  thefe  requifitions  being  complied  with,  and 
the  ftates  only  making  verbal  apologies,  declaring, 
that  none  of  thofe  ads  had  been  authorifed  by 
the  public ;  Quintius  firft  fent  ambaffadors  to 
Athens  and  Achaia,  to  fatisfy  the  allies,  that  the 
war  which  he  was  about  to  make  on  the  Boeotians, 
was  conformable  to  juftice  and  piety  ;  and  then,  or- 
dering Publius  Claudius  to  march  with  one-half  of 
the  troops  to  Acrophia,  he  himfelf,  with  the  re- 
mainder, invefted  Coronea;  and  thefe  two  bodies, 
marching  by  different  roads  from  Elatia,  laid  wafte 
all  the  country  through  which  they  paffed.  The 
Boeotians,  difmayed  by  thefe  loffes,  while  every 
place  was  filled  with  fugitives,  and  while  the  terror 
became  univerfal,  fent  ambaffadors  to  the  camp,  who 
were  refufed  admittance ;  and,  juft  at  this  jundlure, 
arrived  the  Ach^eans  and  Athenians.  The  Achseans 
had   the  greater  influence  as  interceffors  j  and  they 
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BOOK  ^vere  refolvcd,  in  cafe  they  could  not  procure  peace 

XXXIII.  for  the  Bceotlans,  to  join  them  in  the  war.     Through 

h^-^-^  the  mediation  of  the  Acharans,  however,  the  Boeo- 

xi  n'^^/  fi^ins  obtained  an  audience  of  the  Roman  general  ; 

b.L.  196.  1         •  1_  II-  1_  M       °  , 

who,  ordering  them  to  dehver  up  the  guilty,  and  to 
pay  thirty  talents  *  as  a  fine,  granted  them  peace, 
and  raifed  the  fiege. 

XXX.  A  few  days  after  this,  the  ten  ambaffadors 
arrived  from  Rome,  in  purfuance  of  whofe  counfel, 
peace  was  granted  to  Philip  on  the  following  con- 
ditions :  "  1  hat  all  the  Grecian  dates,  as  well  thofe 
"  in  Afia,  as  thofe  in  Europe,  fliould  enjoy  liberty, 
"  and  their  own  laws :  That  from  fuch  of  them  as 
were  in  the  poffeflion  of  Philip,  he  fhould  with- 
draw his  garrifons,  particularly  from  the  following 
places  in  Afia  ;  Euromus,  Pedafi,  Bargylii,  laf- 
fus,  Myrina,  Abydus  ;  and  from  Thaifus  and 
Perinthus,  for  it  was  determined  that  thefe  like- 
*'  wife  fliould  be  free :  Thar,  with  refpetl:  to  the 
'*  freedom  of  Cius,  Quintius  would  write  to  Pru^ 
fias.  King  of  Bithynia,  the  refolutions  of  the  fe- 
nate,  and  of  the  ten  ambaffadors  :  That  Philip 
fhould  return  to  the  Romans  the  prifoners  and 
deferters,  and  deliver  up  all  his  decked  fliips, 
"  not  excepting  even  the  royal  galley, — of  a  fize 
"  almofl  unmanageable,  being  moved  by  fixteen 
"  banks  of  oars :  That  he  fhould  not  keep  more 
"  than  five  hundred  foldiers,  nor  any  elephant  : 
"  That  he  fhould  not  wage  war  beyond  the  bounds 
*'  of  Macedonia  without  permiflion  from  the  fenate  : 
*'  Ihat  he  fhould  pay  to  the  Roman  people  one 
"  thoufand  talents  f  :  one  half  at  prefent,  the  other 
"  by  inftalments,  within  ten  years."  Valerius  An- 
tias  writes,  that  there  was  impofed  on  him  an  an- 
nual tribute  of  four  thoufand  pounds  weight  of  fil- 
ver,  for  ten  years,  and  an  immediate  payment  of 
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twenty  thoufand  pounds  weight.     The  fame  author  BOOK 
fays,  that  an  article  was  exprefsly  inferted,  that  he  XXXIII. 
fhould  not  make  war  on  Eumenes,  Attalus's    fon,  U  j, ^     t* 
who  had  lately  come  to  the  throne.     For  the  per-  ^.C*  iq6«' 
formance  of  thefe  conditions  hoftages  were  received, 
among  whom  was  Demetrius,  Philip's  fon.    Valerius 
Antias  adds,  that  the  ifland  of  ^gina,  and  the  ele- 
phants, were  given  as  a  prefent  to  Attalus,  who  was 
abfent ;   to  the  Rhodians,  Stratonice  in  Caria,   and 
other  cities  which  had  been  in  the  poifefiion  of  Phi- 
lip;   and  to  the    Athenians,  the  iflands   of  Paros, 
Imbrus,  Delos,  and  Scyros. 

XXXI.  While  all  the  other  ftates  of  Greece 
expreifed  their  approbation  of  thefe  terms  of  peace, 
the  jEtolians,  alone,  in  private  murmurs,  made 
fevere  ftridlures  on  the  determination  of  the  ten 
ambalTadors.  They  faid,  "  it  confifted  merely  of  an 
"  empty  piece  of  writing,  varnifhed  over  with  a 
"  fallacious  appearance  of  liberty.  For  why  Ihould 
"  fome  cities  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans 
*'  without  being  named,  while  others  were  particular- 
*•  ized,  and  ordered  to  be  enfranchifed  without  fuch 
"  confignment :  unlefs  the  intent  was,  that  thofe  in 
"  Afia,  which,  from  their  diflant  fituation,  were  more 
*'  fecure  from  danger,  fhould  be  free  ;  but  thofe  in 
Greece,  not  being  fpecified,  fhould  be  made  their 
property :  Corinth,  Chalcis,  and  Oreum ;  with 
Eretria,  and  Demetrias."  Nor  was  this  charge 
entirely  without  foundation  :  for  there  was  fome  hefi- 
tation  with  refped  to  Corinth,  Chalcis,  and  Demetrias; 
becaufe,  in  the  decree  of  the  fenate,  in  purfuance  of 
which  the  ten  amballadors  had  been  fent  from  Rome, 
all  Greece  and  Afia,  except  thefe  three,  were  ex- 
prefsly ordered  to  be  fet  at  liberty  ;  but,  with  regard 
to  thefe,  ambalTadors  were  inftruded,  that,  whatevei 
other  meafures  the  exigencies  of  the  (late  might  ren- 
der expedient,  the  prefent  they  fhould  determine  to 
purfue  in  conformity  to  the  public  good  and  their  own 
VOL.  IV.  D  D  honour. 
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BOOK  honour.  Now,  they  had  every  reafon  to  believe,  that 
XXXI II-  /\ntiochus  intended,  as  foon  as  he  fhould  be  able  to 
Y  iT'"^  arrange  his  affairs  at  home,  to  pafs  into  Europe ;  and 
b!c!i96.*  ^h^y  ^vere  unwilling  to  let  thefe  ciiies,  the  pofleflion 
of  which  would  be  fo  advantageous  to  him,  lie  open 
to  his  attacks.  Quintius,  with  the  ten  ambafladors, 
failed  from  Elatia  to  Anticyra,  and  thence  to  Corinth. 
Here  the  plans  they  had  laid  down,  were  difcufled. 
Quintius  frequently  urged,  that  "  every  part  of  Greece 
"  ought  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  if  they  wifhed  to  refute 
"  the  cavils  of  the  JEtolians  ;  if  they  wifhed,  that 
"  fmcere  affeclion  andrefpecl  for  the  Roman  nation 
"  fhould  be  univcrfally  entertained  ;  or  if  they  \\  ifhed 
"  to  convince  the  world  that  thev  had  croffed  the 
fea,  with  the  defign  of  liberating  Greece,  not  of 
transferring  the  fovereignty  of  it  from  Philip  to 
**  themfelves."  The  Macedonians  alleged  nothing 
in  oppofition  to  the  arguments  made  ufe  of  in  favour 
of  the  freedom  of  the  cities  ;  but  "  they  thought  it 
*'  fafer  for  thofe  cities  to  remain,  for  a  time,  under 
"  the  protection  of  Roman  garrifons,  than  to  be 
"  obliged  to  receive  Antiochus  for  a  mafter  in  the 
"  room  of  Philip."  Their  final  determination  was, 
that  "  Corinth  be  reftored  to  the  Achasans,  but  that 
"  the  Roman  force  fliould  continue  in  the  citadel ; 
"  and  that  Chalcis  and  Demetrias  be  retained, 
*'  until  their  apprehenfions  refpecling  Antiochus 
"  fhould  ceafe." 

XXXII.  The  flated  folemnity  of  the  Iflhmian 
games  was  at  hand.  Thefe  have  ever  been  attended 
by  very  numerous  meetings,  for  two  reafons :  firft, 
out  of  the  univerfal  fondnefs  entertained  by  the  Co- 
rinthians for  fliews,  wherein  are  feen  trials  of  fkill 
in  arts  of  every  kind,  befides  contefts  in  ftrength 
and  fwiftnefs  of  foot ;  and  fecondly,  becaufc  people 
can  come  thither  from  every  quarter  of  Greece  by 
the  means  of  one,  or  other,  of  the    two  oppofite 

feas. 
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Teas.     But  on  this  occafion,  all  were  led,  by  an  eager  BOOK 
ciiriofity,  to  learn  what  was,  thenceforward,  to   be  XXXIII. 
the  flate  of  Greece,  and  what  then-  own  condition  ;  ^TT'    "^ 
while  many  at  the  fame  time  not  only  formed  opi-  B.C.  io6! 
nions  within  themfelves,  but  uttered  their  conjedliures 
in  converfation.     The  Romans   took  their  feats,  as 
fpectators  ;  and  a  herald,  preceded  by  a  trumpeter, 
according  to  cuftom,  advanced  into  the  centre  of  the 
theatre,  where  notice  of  the  commencement  of  the 
games   is   ufually   made,  in  a   fet   form  of  words. 
Silence  being  commanded  by  found  of  trumpet,  he 
uttered    aloud    the    following    proclamation  :    the 

SENATE  AND  PEOFLE  OF  ROME,  ANFJ  TITUS  QUINTIUS,, 
THEIR  GENERAL,  HAVING  SUBDUED  PHILIP  AND  Th£ 
:vrACEDONIANS,  DO  HEREr>Y  ORDER,  THAT  THE  FOL- 
LOWING STATES  BE  FREE,  INDEPENDENT,  AND 
RULED  BY  THEIR  OWN  LAWS  I  THE  CORINTHIANS, 
PHOCI.INS,  AND  ALL  THE  LOCRIANS  ;  THE  ISLAND 
OF  EUBCEA,  AND  THE  MAGNESIANS  ;  THE  THESSA- 
LIANS,      PERRH.EBIANS,      AND       THE       ACILEANS      OF 

PHTHiOTis.  He  then  read  a  lift  of  all  the  ftates 
which  had  been  under  fubjeftion  to  King  Philip. 
The  joy  occafioned  by  hearing  thefe  words  of  the 
herald  was  fo  great,  that  the  people's  minds  w^re 
unable  to  conceive  the  matter  at  once.  Scarcely 
could  they  believe,  that  they  had  heard  them  j  and 
they  looked  at  each  other  with  amazement,  as  if  all 
were  the  illuficn  of  a  dream.  Each  inquired  of 
others  about  what  immediately  concerned  himfelf. 
Every  one  being  defirous,  not  only  of  hearing,  but 
of  feeing,  the  melTenger  of  liberty,  the  herald  was 
called  oat  again  ;  and  he  again  repeated  the  proclama- 
tion. When  they  were  thus  aflured  of  the  reality 
of  the  joyful  tidings,  they  raifed  fuch  a  fhout,  and 
clapping  of  hands,  and  repeated  them  fo  often,  as 
clearly  demonftrated,  that  of  ^11  earthly  bleffings 
none  is  more  grateful  to  the  multitude  than  liberty. 
The  games  were  then  proceeded  through,  with  hurry  ; 
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BOOK  for  neither  the  thoughts  nor  eyes  of  any  attended  to 
XXXIII-  the  exhibitions,  fo  entirely  had  the  Tingle  pafTion  of 
Y  p'  7  joy  prc-occapicd  their  minds,  as  to  exclude  the  fenfe 
B.C.  196.   of  all  other  pleafures. 

XXXIII.  But,  Avhen  the  games  were  fmiflied, 
every  one  eagerly  prefTed  towards  the  Roman  general; 
fo  that  by  tlie  crowd  rulhing  to  one  fpot,  all  wifhing 
to  come  near  him,  and  to  touch  his  right  hand,  and 
throwing  garlands  and  ribands,  he  was  in  fome  de- 
gree of  danger.  He  was  then  about  thirty-threa 
years  of  age  ;  and  befidcs  the  vigour  of  youth,  the 
grateful  fenfations,  excited  by  acknowlegments  fo 
eminently  glorious  to  him,  increafed  his  ftrength. 
Nor  did  the  general  exultation  laft,  only,  for  that 
day  ;  but,  through  the  fpace  of  many  days,  was  con- 
tinually revived  by  fentiments  and  expreflions  of 
gratitude.  *'  There  was  a  nation  in  the  world,'* 
theyfaid,  "  which,  at  its  own  expence,  with  its  own 
"  labour,  and  at  its  own  rifk,  waged  wars  for  the 
"  liberty  of  others.  And  this  it  performed,  not  merely 
**  for  contiguous  flates,  or  near  neighbours,  or  for 
countries  that  made  parts  of  the  fame  continent ; 
but  even  ctolTed  the  feas  for  the  purpofe,  that  no 
unlawful  power  fliould  lubfifl  on  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth  ;  but  that  jullice,  right,  and  law, 
fhould  every  where  have  fovereign  fvvay.  By  one 
fentence,  pronounced  by  a  herald,  all  the  cities  of 
Greece  and  Afia  had  been  fet  at  liberty.  To  have 
conceived  hopes  of  this,  argued  a  daring  fpirit ;  to 
have  carried  it  intoeffetSl,  was  a  proof  of  the  moll 
confummate  bravery  and  good  fortune." 
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-XXXIV.  Quintius  and  the  ten  ambaffadors  then 
gave  audience  to  the  embailies  of  the  feveral  kings, 
nations,  and  (fates.  Firft  of  all,  the  ambaffadors  of 
King  Antiochus  were  called.  Their  proceedings, 
here,  were  nearly  the  fame  as  at  Rome  j  a  mere  dif- 
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play  of  words  unfupported  by  fa6ls.  But  the  anfwer  BOOK 
given  them  was  not  ambiguous  as  formerly,  during  XXXIIL 
the  uncertainty  of  afEiirs,  and  before  the  conqucft  of  VT""'^~T^ 
Philip;  for  the  King  was  required,  in  exprefs  term?,  ■£.  q  \Ia' 
to  evacuate  the  cities  of  Afia,  which  had  been  in  pof- 
feflion  either  of  Philip  or  Ptolemy  ;  not  to  meddle 
with  the  free  cities,  or  any  belonging  to  the  Greeks. 
Above  all  it  was  infifted  on,  that  he  fhould  neither 
come  himfelf  into  Europe,  nor  tranfport  an  army 
thither.  The  Kintr's  amhafladors  beincr  difrnilfed,  a 
general  convention  of  the  nations  and  flates  was  im- 
mediately held  ;  and  the  bufmefs  was  difpatched  with 
the  greater  expedition,  becaufe  the  refolutions  of  the 
ten  ambaffadors  mentioned  the  feveral  dates  by 
name.  To  the  people  of  Oreflis,  a  diltritl  of  Ma- 
cedonia, in  confideration  of  their  having  been  the 
firft  who  came  over  from  the  fide  of  the  King,  their 
own  laws  were  granted.  The  Magnetians,  Perrhge- 
bians,  and  Dolopians,  were  likewife  declared  free. 
To  the  nation  of  the  Theflfahans,  befides  the  enjoy- 
ment of  liberty,  the  Achsan  part  of  Phthiotis  was 
granted,  excepting  Phthiotian  Thebes  and  Phar- 
ialus.  The  jEtolians,  demanding  that  Pharfalus  and 
Leucas  fhould  be  reftored  to  them  in  conformity  to 
the  treaty,  were  referred  to  the  fenate :  but  the 
council  united  to  thefe,  by  authority  of  a  decree, 
Phocis  and  Locris,  places  which  had  formerly  been 
annexed  to  them.  Corinth,  Triphylia,  and  Hera^a, 
another  city  of  Peloponnefus,  were  reftored  to  the 
Achaeans.  The  ten  ambafladors  were  inclined  to 
give  Oreum  and  Eretria  to  King  Eumenes,  fon  of 
Attains ;  but  Ouintius  diffenting,  the  matter  came 
under  the  determination  of  the  fenate,  and  the  fenate 
declared  thofe  cities  free  ;  adding  to  them  Caryftus. 
Lycus  and  Parthinia,  Illyrian  ftates,  which  had  been 
under  fubje£tion  to  Philip,  were  given  to  Pleuratus. 
Amynander  was  ordered  to  retain  polfeiTion  of  the 
forts,  which  he  had  taken  from  Philip  during  the 
war. 
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BOOK       XXXV.  When  the  convention  broke  up,  the  ten 
XXXI II.  ambafladors,  dividing  the  bufincfs  among  them,   fct 
Y  R   c'6  ^^"'^  ^-'y  <J^^^''*-'^t  routes  to  give   Uberty  to  the  feveral 
B.C.  Uj6.  cities  within  their  rerpe(flive  diflricls.     Publius  Len- 
tulus  went  to  Bargyhi ;  Lucius  Stcrtinius,  to  Hephaif- 
tia,  Thailbs,  and  the  cities  of  Thrace ;  PubHus  Vil- 
lius  and  Lucius  Tcrentius,  to  King  Antiochus ;  and 
Cncius  Cornchus  to  Philip.     The  lafl  of  thefe,  after 
executing   his    commiflion  with    refpeft   to   fmaller 
matters,  alkcd  Philip,   whether  he  was  difpofed   to 
liflen  to  advice,  not  only  uleful  but  highly  falutary. 
To   which   the  King   anfwered    that  he  was,    and 
would  give  him  thanks  befides,  if  he  mentioned  any 
thing  conducive  to  his  advantage.     He  then  earneflly 
recommended  to  him,  fnice  he  had  obtained  peace 
with  the  Romans,  to  fend  ambaffadors  to  Rome  to 
folicit  their  alliance  and   friendfliip ;    left,  in  cafe  of 
Antic. chus  purfuing  any  holtile  meafures,  he  might 
be  fufpected  of  lying  in  w-ait,  and  watching  the  op- 
portunity of  the  times  for  reviving  hoftilities.     This 
meeting  uith  Philip  was  at  Tempe  in  TheiTaly  ;    and 
on  his  anfwering  that  he   would  fend  ambafladors 
without  delay,  Cornelius  proceeded  to  Thermopylae, 
where  all  the  ftates  of  Greece  are  accuftomed  to 
meet  in  general    allembly   on   certain   flated    days. 
This  is  called  the  Pylaick  aflembly.     Here  he  admo- 
nifhed  the  iEtolians,  in   particular,    conflantly  and 
firmly  lo  maintain  the  friendfliip  eftabliflicd  between 
them  and  the  Romans ;    but  fome  of  the  principal 
of  thefe  interrupted  him  with  complaints,  that  the 
difpofition  of  the  Romans  towards  their  nation  was 
not  the  fame  fince  the  victory,  that  it  had  been  dur- 
ing  the  war ;    while   others   cenfured    them   with 
greater    boldnefs,    and    in    a   reproachful    manner 
alTertcd,  that,  "  without  the  aid  of  the  ^tohans,  the 
"   Romans   could    neither   have    conquered   Philip, 
"  nor   even   have   made  good    their    pafTage   into 
"  Greece."     To  fuch  difccurfes  the  Roman  forbore 
giving  an  anfwer,  left  the  matter  might  end  in  an 

alter- 
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altercation,   and  only  faid,  that  if   they  fent  ambaf-  BOOK 
fadors  to  Rome,    every  thing    that  was  reafonable  XXXIII. 
would   be   granted    to   them.      Accordingly,    they  'jT'T?''"^ 
pafled  a  decree  for  fuch   miffion,  agreeable  to  his  b!c!iq6! 
direftion.  —  In  this  manner  was  the  war  with  Philip 
concluded.  ^ 

XXXVI.  While  thefe  tranfadions  pafled  in  Greece, 
Macedonia,  and  Afia,  Etruria  was  near  being  con- 
verted into  a  fcene  of  hoftilities  by  a  confpiracy 
among  the  flaves.  To  examine  into  and  fupprefs 
this,  Manius  Acilius  the  prastor,  whofe  province  was 
the  adminiftration  of  juflice  between  natives  and 
foreigners,  was  fent  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  two 
city  legions.  A  number  of  them,  who  were  by 
this  time  formed  in  a  body,  he  reduced  by  force  of 
arms,  kiUing  and  taking  many.  Some,  who  had 
been  the  ringleaders  of  the  confpiracy,  he  fcourged 
wdth  rods,  and  then  crucified  ;  fome  he  returned 
to  their  mailers.  The  confuls  repaired  to  their 
provinces.  Juft  as  Marcellus  entered  the  frontiers 
of  the  Boians,  and  while  his  men  were  fatigued  with 
marching  the  whole  length  of  the  day,  and  as  he 
was  pitching  his  camp  on  a  rifmg  ground,  Corolam, 
a  chieftain  of  the  Boians,  attacked  him  with  a  very 
numerous  force,  and  flew  three  thoufand  of  his  men  ; 
feveral  perfons  of  difkinftion  fell  in  that  tumultuary 
engagement :  amongfl:  others,  Tiberius  Sempronius 
Gracchus  and  Marcus  Junius  Silanus,  prsefeds  of 
the  allies ;  and  Aulus  Ogulnius  and  Publius  Clau- 
dius, military  tribunes  in  the  fecond  legion.  The 
Romans,  notwith(tanding,  had  courage  enough  to 
finilh  the  fortification  of  their  camp,  and  to  defend 
it,  in  fpite  of  an  affault  made  on  it  by  the  enemy, 
after  their  fuccefs  in  the  field.  Marcellus  remained  for 
fome  time  in  the  fame  port,  until  the  wounded  were 
cured,  and  the  fpirits  of  his  men  revived,  after  fuch 
a  diilieartening  blow.     The  Boians,  a  nation  remark- 

D  D  4  ably 
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BOOK  ably  impatient  of  delay,  and  quickly  difguiled  at 
XXX in.  a  ftate  of  inadion,  fcparatcd,  and  withdrew  to  their 
!nrT''  ~[  feveral  forts  and  villages.  Marccllus  then,  fud- 
B  C.  iq6!  <^^i^^y  croffing  the  Po,  led  his  legions  into  the  terri- 
tory of  Comum,  where  the  Infubrians,  after  rouling 
the  people  of  the  country  to  arms,  lay  encamped. 
They  attacked  him  on  his  march,  and  their  firlt 
onfet  was  fo  vigorous,  as  to  make  a  confiderablc 
imprcflion  on  his  van.  On  perceiving  which,  and 
fearing  left,  if  his  men  fhould  once  give  ground, 
they  would  be  obliged  to  quit  the  field,  he  brought 
up  a  cohort  of  Mariians  againil  the  enemy,  and 
ordered  every  troop  oi  the  Latine  cavalry  to  charge 
them.  The  firll  and  fecond  charge  of  thefe  hav- 
ing checked  the  fiercenels  of  the  affault,  the  other 
troops  in  tlie  Roman  line,  refuming  courage,  ad- 
vanced brifkly  on  the  foe.  The  Gauls  no  longer 
maintained  the  contell:,  but  turned  their  backs  and 
fled  in  confufion.  Valerius  Antias  relates,  that  in 
that  battle  above  forty  thoufand  men  were  killed, 
five  hundred  and  feven  military  flandards  taken, 
with  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  chariots,  and  a 
great  number  of  gold  chains,  one  of  which,  of  great 
weight,  Claudius  fays,  was  depofited  as  an  offering 
to  Jupiter,  in  his  temple  in  the  Capitol.  The  camp 
of  the  Gauls  was  taken  and  plundered  the  fame 
day ;  and  the  town  of  Comum  was  reduced  in  a 
few  days  after.  In  a  little  time,  twenty-eight  forts 
came  over  to  the  confui.  There  is  a  doubt  among 
writers,  whether  the  confui  led  his  legions,  firfl, 
againft  the  Boians,  or  againfh  the  Infubrians ;  fo 
as  to  determine,  whetlier  the  victory  obtained  at 
Comum  obliterated  the  difgrace  of  the  defeat  by  the 
Boians,  or  if  that  obliterated  the  honour  arifing  from 
the  prefent  fuccefs. 

XXXVII.  Soon  after    thofe  matters   had    pafled, 
with  fuch    variety  of  fortune,    Lucius   Furius  Pur- 

pureo, 
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pureo,  the  other  conful,  came  mto  the  country  of  B  O  O  K 
the  Bolans,  through  the  Sappinian  tribe.  He  pro-  XXXIII. 
ceeded  almofl  to  the  fort  of  Mutlkis,  when,  begin-  '^^TT^  ** 
ning  to  apprehend  that  he  might  be  inclofed  between  j^'c^oe* 
the  Boians  and  Ligurians,  he  marched  back  by  the 
road  he  came  ;  and,  making  a  long  circuit,  through 
an  open  and  fafe  country,  arrived  at  the  camp  of 
his  colleague.  After  this  jundlion  of  their  forces, 
they  over-ran  the  territory  of  the  Boians,  fpreading 
devaftation  as  far  as  the  city  of  Felfma.  This  city, 
with  the  other  fortrefles,  and  almofl  all  the  Boians, 
excepting  only  the  young  men  v^^ho  kept  arms  in 
their  hands  for  the  fake  of  plunder,  and  were  at 
that  time  fkulking  in  remote  woods,  made  fubmif- 
fion.  The  army  was  then  led  away  againft  the 
Ligurians.  The  Boians  thought  that  the  Romans, 
as  fuppofmg  them  at  a  great  diflance,  would  be  the 
more  carelefs  in  guarding  their  rear,  and  thereby 
afford  an  opportunity  of  attacking  them  unawares : 
with  this  expedlation,  they  followed  them  by  fecret 
paths  through  the  forefts.  They  did  not  overtake 
them :  and  therefore,  palling  the  Po  fuddenly  in 
ihips,  they  ravaged  all  the  country  of  the  Lsevans 
and  Libuans  ;  whence,  as  they  were  returning  with 
the  fpoil  of  the  country,  they  fell  in  with  the  Roman 
army  on  the  borders  of  Liguria.  A  battle  was  be- 
gun with  more  fpeed,  and  with  greater  fury,  than  if 
the  parties  had  met  with  their  minds  prepared,  and 
at  an  appointed  time  and  place.  This  occurrence 
fiiewed  to  what  degree  of  violence  anger  can  Simu- 
late men :  for  the  Romans  were  fo  intent  on 
Ilaughter,  that  they  fcarcely  left  one  of  the  enemy 
to  carry  the  news  of  their  defeat.  On  account  of 
thefe  fucceffes,  when  the  letters  of  the  confuls 
were  brought  to  Rome,  a  fupplication  for  three 
days  was  decreed.  Soon  after,  Marcellus  came  to 
Rome,  and  had  a  triumph  decreed  him  by  an  una- 
nimous vote  of  the  fenate.  He  triumphed,  while 
in  office,  over  the   Infubrians   and  Comans*    The 
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li  O  O  K  claim  of  a  Iriumph  over  the  Boiaris,  he  left  to  his 

XXXUl.  colleague,  bccaufe  his  own  iirms  had   been  iinfortu- 

•iTZ^    ~t   nale  in  that  country  ;   thofe  of  his  colleague  fuccefs- 

j)'^'-^wj'  ful.       Large   qnantitics   of  fpoils,    taken    from   the 

enemy,  were  carried  in   the  proceflion,  in  captured 

chariots,  and   many  military   flandards ;  alfo,  three 

hundred   and   twenty  thoufand  a//cs  of  brafs  *,   two 

Iiundred  and  thirtv-four    thoufand  of  filver  denari- 

ufes  t,  (lamped  with  a  chariot.     Eighty  (7^cs  |.  were 

beftowed  on  each  foot  foldicr,  and  thrice  that  value 

on  each  horfeman  and  centurion. 

XXXVIII.  During  that  year,  King  Antiochus, 
after  having  fpent  the  winter  at  Ephefus,  took  mea- 
fures  for  reducing,  und.cr  his  dominion,  all  the  cities 
of  Afia,  which  had  formerly  been  members  of  the 
empire.  As  to  the  red:,  being  either  fituated  in 
plains,  or  having  neither  walls,  arms,  nor  men  in 
whom  they  could  confide,  he  fuppofed  they  would, 
without  difficulty,  receive  the  yoke.  But  Smyrna 
and  Lampfacus  openly  aflerted  their  independence  ; 
yet  if  he  complied  with  the  claims  of  thefe,  whom 
he  feared  ;  there  would  be  reafon  to  apprehend ;,  that 
the  refl:  of  the  cities  in  JEtoYvd  and  Ionia  would 
follow  the  example  of  Smyrna ;  and  thofe  on  the 
Hellefpont,  that  of  Lampfacus.  Wherefore  he  fent 
an  army  from  Ephefus  to  invefl  Smyrna ;  and  order- 
ed the  troops,  which  were  at  Abydus,  to  leave  there 
only  a  fmall  garrifon,  and  to  go  and  lay  fiege  to 
Lampfacus.  Nor  was  force  the  only  means  that 
he  ufed  to  bring  them  to  fubmiflion.  By  fending  am- 
baffadors,  to  make  gentle  remonllrances,  and  reprove 
the  raflinefs  and  obftinacy  of  their  conduct,  he  en- 
deavoured to  give  them  hopes,  that  they  might  foon 
obtain  the  objed:  of  their  wiflies  ;  but  not  until  it 
iliould  appear  clearly,  both  to  themfelves  and  to  all 
the  world,  that  they  had  gained  their  liberty  through 
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the  kindnefs  of  the  King,  and  not  by  any  violent  ef-  BOO  IC 
forts  of  their  own.     In  anfwer  to  which,  they  faid,  XXXIir. 
that  "  Antiochus  ought  neither  to  be  furprifed  nor  ^^7^    7* 
"^  difpleafed,  if  they  did  not  very  patiently  fuifer  the  -q,c  i(j6'. 
elfabUfhment  of  their  Hberty  to  be  deferred  to  a 
diftant  period."     He  himfelf,  vi^ith   his  fleet,  fet 
fail  from   Ephefus  in  the  beginning  of  fpring,  and 
iteered  towards  the  Hellefpont.     His  army  he  tranf- 
ported  to  Madytus,  a  city  in  the  Cherfonefe,  and 
there  joined  his  land  and  fea  forces  together.     The 
inhabitants  having  fhut  their  gates,   he  invefhed  the 
town  ;   and  when  he  was  juft  bringing  up  his  ma- 
chines to  the  walls,   it  capitulated.     This   diflufed 
fuch  fear  through  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  cities 
of  the  Cherfonefe,  as  induced  them  to  fubmit.     He 
then  came,  with  the  whole  of  his  united  forces,  to 
Lyhmachia ;    Vv'hich    finding    deferted,    and    almoft 
buried  in  ruins,  (for  the  Thracians  had;,  a  few  years 
before,  taken,  lacked,  and  burned  it,)  he  conceived 
a  wifh  to  rebuild  a  city  i'o  celebrated,  and  fo  com- 
modioufly  fituated.     Accordingly,  extending  his  care 
to  every  object  at  once,  he  fet  about  repairing  the 
wails  and    houfes,  ranfomed    fome   of  the  Lylima- 
chians    who    were    in    captivity,    fought    out    and 
brought  home  others,  who  had   fled  and  difperfed 
themfelves  through  the  Cherfonefe  and  Hellefpontus, 
enrolled  new  colonifls,  whom  he  invited  by  profpedts 
of  advantages,  and  ufed  every  means  to  repeople  it 
fully.     At   the  fame  time,  to  remove   all   fear   of 
the  Thracians,   he  went,  in  perfon,  with  one  half 
of  the  land  forces,    to  lay   wafte  the   neareft  pro- 
vinces of  Thrace  ;  leaving  the  other  half,  and  all  the 
crews  of  the  fhips,  employed  in  the  repairs  of  the 
place. 

XXXIX.  About  this  time,  Lucius  Cornelius,  who 
had  been  commiflloned  by  the  fenate  to  accom- 
modate the  differences  between  the  Kings  Antiochus 
and  Ptolemy,  ftopped  at  Selymbria  j  and,  of  the  ten 

am- 


r  }ir^   came   to  Lyfimachia.     Hither  came,   likewife,  Lu* 
I.e.*  196."   cius  Cornelius,  from  Selymbria,   and,    a  few   days 
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BOOK   ambalTadors,  Publius  Lentulus   from    Bargylii,  and 
XXXIII.  Publius  Villius  and  Lucius  Terentius,  from  ThafTus, 

Y.] 

after,  Antiochus,  from  Thrace.  His  firft  meeting 
with  the  ambaffadors,  and  an  invitation  which  he  af- 
terwards gave  them,  were  friendly  and  hofpitable  j 
but,  when  the  bufmefs  of  their  embaffy,  and  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  Afia,  came  to  be  treated  of,  the  minds 
of  both  parties  were  exafperated.  The  Romans  did 
not  fcruple  to  declare,  that  every  one  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, from  the  time  when  he  let  fail  from  Syria, 
was  difpleafmg  to  the  fenate  ;  and  they  required  ref- 
titution  to  be  made,  to  Ptolemy,  of  all  the  cities 
which  had  been  under  his  dominion.  "  For,  as  to 
**  what  related  to  the  cities,  which  had  been  in  the 
"  pofTefTion  of  Philip,  and  which  Antiochus,  taking 
"  advantage  of  a  feafon  when  Philip\s  attention  was 
*'  turned  to  the  war  with  Rome,'  had  feized  into  his 
"  own  hands,  it  would  furely  be  an  intolerable  hard- 
"  fhip,  if  the  Romans  were  to  have  undergone  fuch 
**  toils  and  dangers,  on  land  and  fea,  for  fo  many 
"  years,  and  Antiochus  to  appropriate  to  himfelf 
"  the  prizes  in  difpute.  But,  though  his  coming 
"  into  Afia  might  be  palled  over  unnoticed  by  the 
"  Romans,  as  a  matter  not  pertaining  to  them,  yet 
*'  when  he  proceeded  fo  far,  as  to  pafs  over  into 
"  Europe  with  all  his  land  and  naval  forces,  how 
*'  much  was  this  fiiort  of  open  war  with  the  Romans  ? 

Doubtlefs,  had  he  even  pafTed  into  Italy,  he  would 

deny  that  intention.'* 


XL.  To  this  the  King  replied,  that  "  for  fome 
time  paft  he  plainly  perceived,  that  the  Romans 
*'  made  it  their  bufinefs  to  inquire  what  ought  to  be 
*'  done  by  King  Antiochus  ;  but  how  far  they  them- 
''  felves  ought  to  advance  on  land  or  fea  they  never 
"  confidered.  Afia  was  no  concernment  of  the 
*'  Romans,  in  any  fhape ;  nor  had  they  any  more  right 

"  to 
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**  to  inquire,  what  Antiochus  did  in  Afia,  than  An-  BOOK 
tfochus  had  to  enquire,  what  the  Roman  people  ^XXIII. 
did  in  Italy.  With  refpedt  to  Ptolemy,  from  y  R  cc6 
whom,  they  faid,  cities  had  been  taken,  there  was  B.C.  196. 
a  friendly  connexion  fubfifting  between  him  and 
Ptolemy,  and  he  was  taking  meafures  to  effeft 
fpeedily  a  connexion  of  affinity  alfo  ;  neither  had 
he  fought  to  acquire  any  fpoils  from  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Philip,  nor  had  he  come  into  Europe 
againfl  the  Romans,  but  to  recover  the  cities  arid 
**  lands  of  the  Cherfonefe^  which ^  having  been  the  pro- 
**  perty  of  Lyfimachiis  *,  he  confidered  as  part  of 
**  his  own  dominions  ;  becaufe,  when  Lyfimachus 
was  fubdued,  all  things  belonging  to  him  be- 
came, by  the  right  of  conquefl,  the  property  of 
Seleucus.  That,  at  times,  when  his  predecelfors 
were  occupied  by  various  cares  of  different  kinds, 
Ptolemy  firft,  and  afterwards  Phihp,  ufurping  the 
rights  of  others,  polfeffed  themfelves  of  feveral 
of  thefe  places,  as  llkewife  of  fome  of  the  nearefl 
parts  of  Thrace,  which  were  indubitably  belong- 
ing to  Lyfmiachus.  To  reftore  thefe  to  their  an- 
cient (late,  was  the  intent  of  his  coming,  and  to 
build  Lyhmachia  anew,  (it  having  been  deflroyed 
by  an  inroad  of  the  Thracians,)  in  order  that  his 
fon,  Seleucus,  might  have  it  for  the  feat  of  his 
"  empire." 

XLI.  Thefe  difputes  had  been  carried  on  for 
feveral  days,  when  a  rumour  reached  them,  but  with- 
out any  authority,  that  Ptolemy  was  dead  ;  which 
prevented  the  conferences  coming  to  any  iffue :  for 
both  parties  made  a  fecret  of  their  having  heard 
it ;  and  Lucius  Cornelius,  who  was  charged  with  the 
embafly  to  the  two  kings,  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy, 
requefted  to  be  allowed  a  fhort  fpace  of  time,  in 
which  he  could  have  a  meeting  with  the  latter  j  be- 

•  Here  is  a  chafm  in  the  original,  which  is  fupplied  from  Polybius. 
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r>  O  O  K  caule  he  wKhed  to  arrive  in  Egypt  before  any  change 
XXXIII.  of  meafures  fliould  take  place,  in  confcquence  of  the 

)T7^ '   new  fucceilion  to  the  crown  :  while  Antiochus  be- 

B.C.  iq6  ^'"-'ved,  that  if  fuch  an  event  had  really  happened, 
Egypt  would  be  his  own.  Wherefore,  having  dif- 
miffed  the  Romans,  and  left  his  fon'Seleucus,  with 
the  land  forces,  to  fmifh  the  rebuilding  of  Lyfi- 
machia  ;  he  failed,  w]th  his  whole  fleet,  to  Ephefus  ; 
fent  amballadors  to  Qiiintius  to  treat  with  him  about 
an  alliance  ;  and  then,  coafling  along  the  fliore  ot 
Afia,  proceeded  to  Lycia.  Having  learned  at  Pa- 
tarse,  that  Ptolemy  was  living,  he  dropped  the 
defign  of  failing  to  Egypt,  but  neverthelefs  fleered 
towards  Cyprus  ;  and,  when  he  had  palfed  the  pro- 
montory of  Chelidonium,  was  detained  fome  little 
time  in  Pamphylia,  near  the  river  Eurymedon,  by 
a  mutiny  among  his  rowers.  \Vhen  he  had  failed' 
thence  as  far  as  the  head-lands,  as  they  are  called, 
of  Sarus,  fuch  a  dreadful  liorm  arcfe  as  almofl 
buried  him  and  his  whole  fleet  in  the  deep.  Many 
fhips  were  caft  on  fliore  ;  many  fwallowed  fo  en- 
tirely in  the  fea,  that  not  one  man  of  their  crews 
efcaped  to  land.  Great  numbers  of  his  m.en  periflied 
on  this  occafion  ;  not  only  perfons  of  mean  rank, 
rowers  and  foldiers,  but  even  of  his  particular 
friends  in  high  ftaticns.  When  he  had  collected 
the  relics  of  the  general  wreck,  being  in  no  capacity 
of  making  an  attempt  on  Cyprus,  he  returned  to 
Seleucia,  with  his  force  greatly  diminiflied  fmce  his 
departure.  Here  he  ordered  the  fliips  to  be  hauled 
afliore,  for  the  winter  was  now  at  hand,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Antioch,  where  he  intended  to  pafs  the 
winter.  —  In  this  poflure  fl:ood  the  affairs  of  the 
kings. 

XLII.  At  Rome,  in  this  year,  for  the  firft:  time, 
were   created    officers    called   iriumvifi    epidones  * ; 

*  It  wa$  their  office  to  regulate  the  feafts  of  the  gods. 
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thefewere  Gains  Licinius  Lucullus,  who,  as  tribune,  BOOK 
had   propofed  the  law  for  their    creation ;    Publius  XXX IIL 
Manhus,   and  Publius  Porcius  Lseca.     Thefe  trium-  ^^CT^ 
virs,  as  well  as  the  pontiffs,  were  allowed  by  law  the  ]3!c.'i96.' 
privilege  of  wearing  the  purple-bordered  gown.   The 
body  of  the  pontiffs  had,  this  year,  a  warm  difpute 
with  the  city  quaeflors,  Quintus  Fabius  Labeo  and 
Lucius    Aurelius.     Money    was    wanted  ;  an    order 
having  been  paffed  for  making  the  lait  payment  to 
private  perfons  of  that  which  had  been  raifed  for  the 
iupport  of  the  war :  and  the  qugeftors  demanded  it 
from  the  augurs  and  pontiffs,  becaufe  they  had  not 
contributed  their  ihare  while  the  war  fubfifted.     The 
priefts  in   vain  appealed    to  the  tribunes  ;  and   the 
contribution  was  exaded   for  every  year  in  which 
they  had  not  paid.    During  the  fame  year  two  pon- 
tiffs died,  and  others  were  fubftituted  in  their  room : 
Marcus  Marcellus,  the  conful,  in  the  room  of  Caius 
Sempronius  Tuditanus,  who  died  a  praetor  in  Spain ; 
and  Lucius  Valerius,  in  the  room  of  Marcus  Cor- 
nelius Cethegus.     An   augur  alfo,  Ouintius  Fabius 
Maximus,  died  very  young,  before  he  had  attained 
to  any  public  oflice ;  but  no  augur  was   appointed 
in  his  place  during  that  year.     The  confular  elec- 
tion was  then  held,  by  the  conful  Marcellus.     The 
perfons   chofen  were,  Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus  and 
Marcus  Porcius  Cato.     Then  were  eleded  praetors, 
Caius    Fabricius    Lufcinus,    Caius    Atinius   Labeo, 
Cneius    Manlius    Vulfo,     Appius    Claudius    Nero, 
Publius  ManHus,  and  PubHus  Porcius  Lseca.     The 
curule  scdiles,  Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior  and  Caius 
Flaminius,  made  a  diftribution  to  the  people  of  one 
million  pecks   of  wheat,  at  the  price  of  two  affes. 
This  corn  the  Sicilians  had  brought  to  Rome,  out  of 
refped  to  Caius  Flaminius  and  his  father ;  and  he 
gave  fhare   of   the    credit  to    his    colleague.     The 
Roman  games  were  folemnized  with  magnificence, 
and  exhibited  thrice  entire.     The    plebeian  asdiles, 
Cneius  Domitius  ^nobarbus  and  Caius  Scribonius, 

chief 
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BOOK  chief    curio,  brought  many  farmers  of   the   public 
XXXIII.  paftures  to  trial  before  the  people.     Three  of  thefe 
^j;^^    ""    were  convi<5led   of   mifbehaviour  ;  and    out  of  the 
B  C  106*   rnoney  accruing  from  fines  impofed    on  them,   they 
built  a  temple  of  Faunus  in  the  ifland.     The  ple- 
beian games  were  exhibited  for  two  days,  and  there 
was  a  feail  on  occafion  of  the  games. 

Y.R.557.        XLIII.  Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus  and  Marcus  Por- 
B.C.  J95.   cius,  on  the  day  of  their  entering  into  office,  con- 
fulted  the  fenate  refped^ing  the  provinces ;  who  re- 
folvcd,  that  "  whereas  the  war  in  Spain  was  grown 
"  fo  formidable,  as  to  require  a  confular  army  and 
''  commander;   it  was  their  opinion,  therefore,  that 
the   confuls    fhould  either   fettle    between  them- 
felves,  or  call  lots,  for  Hither  Spain  and  Italy,  as 
their  provinces.     That  he,  to  whom  Spain  fell, 
{hould  carry  with  him  two  legions,   five  thoufand 
of    the    Latine   confederates,    and   five    hundred 
horfe  ;    together  with   a   fleet  of  twenty  fliips  of 
war.      That   the    other  conful    fhould  raife    two 
legions  ;  for  thefe  would  be  fufficient  to  maintain 
tranquillity  in  the  province  of  Gaul,  as  the  fpirits 
of  the  Infubrians  and  Boians  had  been  broken  the 
year  before."     The  lots  gave  Spain  to  Cato,  and 
Italy  to   Valerius.     The   praetors   then  cafl   lots   for 
their  provinces  :  to  Caias  Fabricius  Lufcinus  fell  the 
city  jurifditiion  :   Caius  Atinlus  Labeo  obtained  the 
foreign  ;  Cneius  Manlius  Vulfo,  Sicily  ;  Appius  Clau- 
dius Nero,  Farther  Spain  ;  Publius   Porcius  Lseca, 
Pifa,  in  order  that  he  might  be  at  the  back  of  the 
Ligurians  ;  and  Publius  Manlius  was  fent  into  Hither 
Spain,  as  an  afTiflant  to   the  conful.     Ouintius  was 
continued  in  command  for  the  year,   as  apprehen- 
fions  were  entertained,  not  only  of  Antiochus  and  the 
^tolians,  but  likewife  of  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Laccdae- 
mon  ;  and  it  was  ordered,  that  he  fhould  have  two 
legions,    for  which,   if    there  was  any  deficiency  in 
their  numbers,    the  confuls  were   ordered   to  raife 
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recmits,  and  fend  them  into  Macedonia.  Appius  BOOK 
Claudius  was  permitted  to  raife,  in  addition  to  the  XXXIII. 
legion  which  Ouintius  Fabius  had  commanded,  two  ^^"^"^ 
tboufand  foot,  and  two  hundred  horfe.  The  like  -r'p  rnr* 
number  of  new  raifed  foot  and  horfe  was  affigned  to 
Publius  Maulius,  for  Hither  Spain  ;  and  the  legion 
was  given  to  him,  which  had  been  under  the  com- 
mand of  Minucius,  prsetor.  To  Publius  Porcius 
Lseca,  for  Etruria,  near  Pifa,  were  decreed  two  thou- 
fand  foot,  and  five  hundred  horfe,  out  of  the  army 
in  Gaul.  Sempronius  Longus  was  continued  in  com- 
mand in  Sardinia. 

XLIV.  The  provinces  being  thus  diflributed,  the 
confuls,  before  their  departure  from  the  city,  pro- 
claimed a  facred  fpring,'  v/hich  Aulus  Cornelius 
Mammula,  praetor,  had  vowed  in  purfuance  of  a 
vote  of  the  fenate,  and  an  order  of  the  people,  in  the 
confulate  of  Cneius  Servilius  and  Caius  Fiaminius. 
It  was  celebrated  twenty-one  years  after  the  vow 
had  been  made.  About  the  fame  time,  Caius  Clau- 
dius Pulcher,  fon  of  Appius,  was  chofen  and  inau- 
gurated into  the  office  of  augur,  in  the  room  of 
Ouintas  Fabius  Maximus,  who  died  the  year  before. 
While  people,  in  general,  wondered  that  fo  little 
notice  was  taken  of  Spain  being  in  arms,  a  letter  was 
brought  from  Ouintus  Minucius,  announcing,  that 
he  had  fought  a  pitched  battle  v^ith  the  Spanifh 
generals,  Budar  and  Befafis,  near  the  town  of 
Tura,  and'  had  gained  the  vi6lory  :  that  twelve 
thoufand  of  the  enemy  were  flain  j  their  general, 
Budar,  taken  ;  and  the  reft  routed  and  difperfed.'* 
The  reading  of  this  letter  allayed  people's  fears  with 
refpect  to  Spain,  where  a  very  formidable  war  had 
been  apprehended.  The  whole  anxietv  of  the  pub- 
lic was  direded  towards  King  Antiochus,  efpecially 
after  the  arrival  of  the  ten  ambaiTadors.  Thefe,  after 
relating  the  proceedings  with  Philip,  and  the  con- 
ditions on  which  peace  had  been  granted  him,  gave 
VOL,  IV,  E  E  inform- 
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BOOK.  Jnforniiitlon,  that   "  there  flill  fubfifled  a  war  of  no 
XXXIII.  "  lefs  magnitude  to  be  waged  with  Antiochus :  that 

' " '   "  he  had  conie  over  into  KXirope  with   a  very    nii- 

B  C  K^-  "  merous  fleet,  and  a  powerful  army  ;  that,  had  not 
"  a  delufive  profped,  of  an  opportunity  of  invading 
"  Kgypt,  railed  by  a  more  delufive  rumour,  diverted 
"  him  to  another  quarter,  all  Greece  would  have 
quickly  been  involved  in  the  flames  of  war.  Nor 
would  even  the  iEtolians  remain  quiet,  a  race  by 
"  nature  refllefs,  and  at  that  time  full  of  anger 
"  againfl  the  Romans.  That,  tefides,  there  was 
"  another  evil,  of  a  moll  dangerous  nature,  lurking 
"  in  the  bowels  of  Greece  :  Nabis,  tyrant  at  prefent 
"  of  Lacedecmon,  but  who  would  foon,  if  fullered, 
become  tyrant  of  all  Greece,  equalling  in  avarice 
and  cruelty  all  the  tyrants  mofl  remarkable  in 
*'  hiflory.  For,  if  he  were  allowed  to  keep  poffel- 
fion  of  Argos,  which  ferved  as  a  citadel  to  awe  the 
Peloponnefus,  when  the  Roman  armies  fliould  be 
brought  home  to  Italy,  Greece  would  reap  no  ^ad- 
vantage from  being  delivered  out  of  bondage  to 
*'  Philip  ;  becaufe,  inftead  of  that  king,  who,  fup- 
*'  pofmg  no  other  difference,  refided  at  a  diltance, 
"  fhe  would  have  for  a  mafter,  a  tyrant  clofe  to  her 
"  fide." 

XLV.  On  this  intelligence  being  received,  from 
men  of fuch  refpedable  authority,  and  who  had,  be- 
fides,  examined  into  all  the  matters  which  were  re- 
ported, the  fenate,  although  they  deemed  the  bufi- 
nefs  relating  to  Antiochus  the  more  important,  yet, 
as  the  King  had,  for  fome  reafon  or  other,  gone  home 
into  Syria,  they  thought  that  the  affair  refpeding  the 
tyrant  required  more  immediate  confideration.  After 
debating,  for  a  long  time,  whether  they  fhould  judge 
the  grounds,  which  they  had  at  prefent,  fuflicient 
whereon  to  found  a  decree  for  a  declaration  of  war, 
.or  whether  they  fhould  empower  Titus  Quintius  to 
ad,  in  the  cafe  refpccting  Nabis  the  Lacedaemonian, 
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in  fuch  manner  as  he  fhould  judge  conducive  to  the  BOO  K 
pubhc  incereft;  they  at  length  invefted  him  with  full  XXXIII. 
powers.  For  they  thouglit  the  bufmcfs  of  fuch  a  y  T^"""^ 
nature,  that,  whether  expedited  or  delayed,  it  could  j>'c*Jqc.* 
not  very  materially  affeft  the  general  interefl  of  the 
Roman  people.  It  was  deemed  more  important  to 
endeavour  to  difcover,  what  line  of  condud:  Hanni- 
bal and  the  Carthaginians  would  purfue,  in  cafe  of  a 
war  breaking  out  with  Antiochus.  Perfons,  of  the 
faftion  which  oppofed  Hannibal,  wrote  continually 
to  their  feveral  friends,  among  the  principal  men  in 
Rome,  that  "  meifages  and  letters  were  fent  by  Han- 
"  nibal  to  Antiochus,  and  that  envoys  came  fecretly 
"  from  the  King  to  him.  That,  as  fome  wild  beafts 
can  never  be  tamed,  fo  the  Carthaginian's  temper 
was  irreclaimable  and  implacable.  That  he  fome- 
times  complained,  that  the  ftate  was  debilitated  by 
cafe  and  indolence,  and  lulled  by  lloth  into  a  le- 
thargy, from  which  nothing  could  roufe  it,  but  the 
"  found  of  arms."  Thefe  accounts  were  deemed  pro- 
bable, when  people  recoUeded  the  former  war  being 
not  only  continued,  but  firfl  fet  on  foot,  by  the 
efforts  of  that  fmgle  man.  Befides,  he  had,  by  a 
recent  a£t,  provoked  the  refentment  of  many  men  in 
power. 

XLVI.  The  order  of  judges  poflefled,  at  that  time, 
abfolute  power  in  Carthage  ;  and  this  was  owing 
chiefly  to  their  holding  the  office  during  hfe.  The  pro- 
perty, character,  and  life,  of  every  man  was  in  their 
difpofal.  He  who  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  one  of. 
that  order,  found  an  enemy  in  all  of  them  ;  nor  were 
accufers  wanting,  in  a  court  where  the  juftices  were 
difpofed  to  condemn.  While  they  were  in  poifeffion 
of  this  defpotifm,  (for  they  did  not  exercife  their  exor- 
bitant power  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  others,) 
Hannibal  was  eled:ed  praetor  ;  and  he  fummoned 
the  quasftor  before  him..  The  qusflor  difregarded 
the  fummons,  for  he  was  of  the  oppofite  faction  ;  and 

E  E  2  befides, 
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BOOK  bcfules,  as  the   prad:ice  was,  that,  after  the  quacftor- 
XXXI II.  Ihip,  men  were  advanced   into   the  order  of  judges, 
*;7T?'~"*"'^   the  mod  powerful  ot  all,  he  already  alTumed  a  fpirit 
B  C  loq     ^i-"^^*^  ^"^  ^^^  authority,  which  he  was  fliortly  to  obtain. 
Hannibal,    highly  offended  hercat,    lent  an   officer  to 
apprehend  the  quscflor  ;  and,  bringing  him  forth  into 
an  ailembly  of  the  people,  he  made  heavy  charges 
not  againd  him   alone,   but  on  the   whole  order  of 
judges ;   who,   in  the  fulnefs  of  their  arrogance  and 
power,  fet  at  nought  both  the  magiflracy   and  the 
laws.     Then,  perceiving  that  his    difcourfe  was  fa- 
vourably attended  to,  and  that  the  condud  of  thofe 
men  was  offenfive  to  the  interelt  and  freedom  of  the 
loweft  clalfes,  he  propofcd  a  law,  and  procured  it  to 
■  be  enacled,  that  the  "  judges  fliould  be  elected  annu- 
*'  ally  ;  and  that  no  perfon  (hould  hold  the  office  two 
"   years    fucceffively."      But,    whatever   degree    of 
favour  he  acquired   among   the    commons,  by   this 
proceeding  he  roufed,  in  a  great  part  of  the  nobility, 
an  equal  degree  of  refentment.     This  was  followed 
by  another  a£t,  by  which,  while  heferved  the  people, 
he  provoked  perfonal  enmity  againft  hunfelf.     The 
public  revenues  were  partly  wafted  though   negledl, 
partly  embezzled,  and  divided  among  fome  leading 
men  and  magiltratcs ;  infonuich,  that  there  was  not 
money  fufficient  for  the  regular  annual  payment  of  the 
tribute  to  the  Romans,  fo  that  private  perfons  feemed 
to  be  threatened  with  a  heavy  tax. 

XLVII.  When  Hannibal  had  informed  himfelf  of 
the  amount  of  the  revenues  arifmg  from  taxes  and 
port  duties,  for  what  purpofes  they  were  iffued  from 
the  treafurv,  how  much  was  confumed  by  the  ordi- 
nary expences  of  the  flate,  and  how  much  loll  by 
embezzlement  ;  he  afferted  in  an  affembly  of  the 
people,  that  if  payment  were  enforced  of  the  money 
unapplied  to  public  ufes,  the  taxes  might  be  remitted 
to  the  fubjeds  \  and  that  the  ftate  would  ftill  be  rich 
enough  to  pay  the  tribute  to  the  Romans :  which 

afTer- 
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aflertlon  he  proved  to  be  true.     But  now  thofe  per-  BOOK 
foils,   who,  for  feveral  years    pad,   had    maintained  XXXIII.. 
themfelves   by  plundering   the   public,   were  greatly  y^IT^"""^ 
enraged;  as  if  this  were  ravifliing  from  them  their  d.c.  ig-*. 
own  property,    and    not    as    dragging  out  of  their 
hands  their  ill-gotten  fpoil.     Accordingly,  they  la- 
boured to  draw  down  on  Hannibal  the  vengeance  of 
the  Romans,    who  were  feeking  a  pretext  for  in- 
dulging their  hatred  againft  him.     A  ilrenuous  op- 
pofition  was,  however,  for  a  long  time  made  to  this 
by  Scipio  Africanus,   who  thought  it  highly  unbe- 
coming t4i€  dignity  of  the  Roman  people  to  make 
themfelves  a  party  in   the    animofities  and  charges 
againft  Hannibal ;  to  interpofe  the  public  authority 
among  factions  of  the  Carthaginians,  not  remainino- 
content  with  having  conquered   that   commander  in 
the  field,  but  to  become  as  it  were  his  profecutors* 
in  a  judicial  procefs,  and  preferring  an  action  againft 
him.     Yet    at  length  the  point    was    carried,    that 
an   embaffy  fliould    be    fent   to  Carthage  to  repre- 
fent    to    the   fenate   there,   that    Hannibal,   in    con- 
cert with  King  Antiochus,  was  forming    plans  for 
kindling    a  war.     Three    ambafladors    were    fent, 
Caius  Servilius,    Marcus  Claudius    Marcellus,    and 
Quintus  Terentius  CuUeo.     Thefe  on  their  arrival, 
by  the  advice  of  Hannibal's  enemies,  ordered,  that 
any  who  inquired  the  caufe  of  their  coming  fhould 
be  told,   that  they  came  to  determine  the  difputes 
fubfifting  between  the  Carthaginians  and  jViafinifla, 
King  of  Numidia;  and  this  was  generally  believed. 
But  Hannibal  was  not  ignorant  that  he  was  the  fole 
object  aimed  at  by  the  Romans ;  and  that,  though 
they  had  granted  peace  to  the  Carthaginians,  their 

*  Suhfcribere  aclioni  is  to  join  the  profecutor  as  an  afliftant ; 
and  the  profecutors  were  obliged  calumniam  Jurare,  to  fwear 
that  they  did  not  carry  on  the  profecution  through  mahce,  or  a 
vexatious  defign.  Scipio,  tlierefore,  means  to  reprobate  the 
interference  of  the  Roman  ftate,  which  would  bring  it  into  the 
fituation.  of  a  common  profecutor  in  a  court  of  jufiice. 

E  E  3  war 
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BOOK  war  againfl   him,   individually,   would    ever    fubfiH: 
XXXIII.  with  unabated  rancour.     Ho  therefore  determined  to 

' "       '  give  way    to   fortune  and    the    times  ;   and    having 

BC  1*0-'  ^l'"^^'Jy  "i^cle  every  preparation  for  flight,  he  (hewed 
hinilelf  that  day  in  the  Fortmi,  in  order  to  guard 
againit  fufpicion  ;  and,  as  loon  as  it  grew  dark,  went 
in  his  common  drefs  to  one  of  the  gates  with  two 
attendants,  who  knew  nothing  of  his  intention. 

XLVIII.    Finding    horfes   in  readinefs  at   a  fpot 
where  he  had  ordered,   he  made  a  hafty  journey  by 
nip.ht  through  a  dilhicl  of  the  territory  of  Voca,  and 
arrived,  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  at  a 
caftle  of    his   own  between   Acholla  and  Thapfus. 
There  a  fliip,  ready  fitted   out  and  furniflied  with 
rowers,  took  him  on  board.     In   this  manner   did 
Hannibal  leave  Africa,  lamenting  the  misfortunes  of 
liis  country  oftener  than  his  own.     He  failed  over, 
the  fame  day,  to  the  ifland  of   Cercina,  where  he 
found  in  the  port  a  number  of  merchant  fliips  with 
their  cargoes ;  and  on  landing  was  furrounded  by  a 
concourfe  of  people,  who  came  to  pay  their  refpecls 
to  him  :  on  which  he  gave  orders,  that,  in  anfwer  to 
any  inquiries,  it  fliould  be  faid  that  he  was  going 
amballador  to  Tyre.     Fearing,  however,   lefl  Ibme 
'"  of  thefe  fliips  might  fail  in  the  night  to  Thapfus  or 

Acholla,  and  carry  information  of  his  being  i'een  at 
Cercina,  he  ordered  a  facrifice  to  be  prepared,  and 
the  mafters  of  the  fhips,  with  the  merchants,  to  be 
invited  to  the  entertainment,  and  that  the  fails  and 
yards  fhould  be  colle£led  out  of  the  fliips  to  form  a 
fhade  on  fhore  for  the  company  at  fupper,  as  it 
happened  to  be  the  middle  of  fummer.  The  feaft  of 
the  day  was  as  fumptuous,  and  the  gueffs  as  nume- 
rous, as  the  time  and  circumllances  allowed,  and  the 
entertainment  was  prolonged,  with  plenty  of  wine, 
until  late  in  the  ni^ht.     As  foon  as  Hannibal  faw  an 

o     _ 

opportunity  of  efcaping  the  notice  of  thofe  who  were 
in  the  harbour,  he  let  fail.    The  reft  were  faft  afleep, 

nor 
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nor  was  It  early,  next  day,  when  they  arofe,  heavily  BOOK 
fick  from  the  preceding  day's    excefs  ;    and    then,  XXXIII. 
when  it  was  too  late,  they  fet  about  replacing  the  fails  .TT'      ' 
in  the  fhips,  and  fitting  up  the  rigging,  which  em-  j>,x.'i9c! 
ployed  feveral  hours.     At  Carthage,  thofe  who  were 
accuftomed  to  vifit  Hannibal,  met,  in  a   crowd,  at 
the  porch  of  his  houfe  ;  and,  when  it  was  publicly 
known,  that  he  was  not  to  be  found,  the  whole  mul- 
titude affembled  in  the  Forum,  eager  to  gain  intelli- 
gence of  the  man  who  was  confidered  as  the  firll  in 
the  ftate.     Some  furmifed,  that  he  had  fled,  as  the 
cafe  was ;  others,  that  he   had  been   put  to  death 
through  the   treachery  of  the   Romans  ;  and   there 
was  vifible  in  the  expreffion  of  their  countenances, 
that  variety  which  might  naturally  be  expected  in  a 
flate  divided  into  faftions,  whereof  each  fupportcd  a 
different  interefl.     At  length  an  account  was  brought, 
that  he  had  been  feen  at  Cercina. 

XLIX.  The  Roman  ambaffadors  reprefented  to 
the  council,  that  "  proof  had  been  laid  before  the 
fenate  of  Rome,  that  formerly  King  Philip  had 
been  moved,  principally  by  the  inftigation  of 
Hannibal,  to  make  war  on  the  Roman  people ; 
and  that  lately,  Hannibal  had,  befides,  fent  letters 
and  meffages  to  King  Antiochus.  That  he  was  a 
"  man  who  would  never  be  content,  until  he  had 
"  excited  v/ar  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  That  fuch 
conduft  ought  not  to  be  fuffered  to  pafs  with  impu- 
nity, if  the  Carthaginians  wifhed  to  convince  the 
Roman  people,  that  none  of  thofe  things  were 
done  with  their  confent,  or  with  the  approbation 
"  of  the  flate."  The  Carthaginians  anfwered,  that 
they  were  ready  to  do  whatever  the  Romans  required 
of  them. 

Hannibal,  after  a  profpero  us  voyage,  arrived  at  Tyre, 
where,  in  confideration  of  his  illuflrious  character,  he 
was  received  by  thofe  founders  of  Carthage  with  every 
demonftration  of  refpeft,  as  if  he  were  a  native  of 
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BOOK  their  country,  and  here  he  flaid  a  few  days.  He  then 
XXXni.  f-uled  to  Anlioch  ;  where,  hearing  that  the  King  had 
^^7^    7   ah-eady  left  the  place,  he  procured  an  interview  with 

B.C.  19'.*  ^^^^  ^*^"'  ^^'^^  ^^'^^  celebrating  the  anniverfary  games 
at  Daphne,  and  who  treated  him  with  much  kind- 
ncfs ;  after  which,  he  fet  fail  without  delay.  At 
Ephefus,  he  overtook  the  King,  whofe  judgment  was 
flill  wavering  and  undetermined  refpccling  a  war 
■with  Rome :  but  the  arrival  of  Hannibal  proved  an 
incentive  of  no  fmall  efficacy  to  the  profecution  of 
that  defign.  At  the  fame  time,  the  inclinations  of 
the  iEtolians  alfo  became  unflivourable  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  their  alliance  with  Rome,  in  confequence 
of  the  fenate  having  referred  to  Quintius  their  ambaf- 
fadors,  who  demanded  Pharfalus  and  Lcucas,  and 
fome  other  cities,  in  conformity  to  the  firft  treaty. 


THE 
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BOOK  XXXIV. 

The  Oppian  lawy  refpecling  the  drcfs  of  the  luomen^  after  much 
debate,  repealed^  notivithftandirig  it  ivas  flrenuoufy  fupported 
by  Marcus  Porciiis  Cato,  confui.      The  conful's  fiicceffes  in 
Spain.      Titus  Qjimtius  Flamininus  finifJjes   the  war   nviih 
the  Lacedemonians   and  the   tyrant    Nabis ;     makes   peace 
nvith   them.,  and  rcjlores  liberty   to  Argos.      Separate  feats 
at  the  public  games,  for  the  firf   time,    appointed  for  the 
fenators.      Colonies  fent  forth.      Marcus  Porcius  Cato  tri- 
umphs on   account  of  his  fucccffes  in  Spatn.     Farther  fuc- 
ce/fes   in   Spain  ngainft   the   Boians   and   Infubrian    Gauls. 
Titus  Qjiinlius  Flamininus  having  fubdued  Philip,   King  of 
Macedonia^  and  Nabis  the  Lacedamonian  tyrant^  and  re- 
fored  all  Greece  to  freedom,  triumphs  for  three  days.      Car- 
thaginian ambajfadors  bring  intelligence  of  the  hofile  dcfigns 
of  Antipchus  and  Hannibal. 

I.  A  MID  the  ferious  concerns  of  fo  many  important  BOOK 
-^  wars,  fome  fcarcely  ended,  and  others  impend-  XXXIV, 
ing,  an  incident  intervened,  which  may  feem  too  tri-  ^  ^z^n 
vial  to  be  mentioned;  but  which,  through  the  zeal  B^Cigs! 
of  the  parti  es  concerned,  occafioned  a  violent  con- 
teft.     Marcus  Fundanius  and  Lucius  Valerius,    ple- 
beian tribunes,  propofed  to  the  people  the  repealing 
of  the  Oppian  law.     This  law,  which  had  been  in- 
troduced by  Caius  Oppius,  plebeian  tribune,  in  the 
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V)  O  O  K  <^onfulate   of   Quintus  Fabius  and  Tiberius  Seir.pro- 
XXXIV.  nius,  during    the    heat   of  the  Punic  war,  enaded, 
^^-^      '  that  "  no  woman  fhould  pofl'efs  more  than  half  an 
B  C  if '    *'  ounce   of  gold,    or  wear    a  garment  of  various 
"  colourvS,  or  ride  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  horfes,  in 
"  a  city,  or  any  town,  or  any  place,  nearer  thereto 
*'  than  one  mile  ;  except  on  occafion  of  fome  public 
"  religious  folemnity."     Marcus  and  Publius  Junius 
Brutus,    plebeian    tribunes,    fupported    the   Oppian 
law,  and  declared,  that  they  would  never  fufter  it  to 
be  repealed  ;  while  many  of  the  nobility  flood  forth 
to  argue  for  and  againft  the  motion  propofed.     The 
Capitol   was  filled  with    crowds,   who  favoured    or 
oppofed  the  law ;  nor  could  the  matrons  be  kept  at 
home,  either   by  advice  or  fhame,  nor  even  by  the 
commands  of  their  hufbands  ;  but  befet  every  flreet 
and  pals  in  the  city  ;   befeeching  the   men   as  they 
went  down  to  the  Forum,   that  in  the  prefent  flou- 
rifliing  ftate  of  the  commonwealth,  when  the  public 
profperity  was  daily  increafing,  they  would  fuffer  the 
women    ih  far   to    partake  of   it,    as  to  have   their 
former  ornaments  of  drefs    reftored.     This   throng 
of  women  increafed  daily,    for    they    arrived    even 
from   the    country  towns  and   villages  ;  and  had  at 
length    the   boldnefs   to  come  up    to    the   confuls, 
praetors,   and  other  magiftrates,    to   urge    their  re- 
queff.     One  of  the  confuls,  however,  they  found  in- 
exorable—  Marcus   Porcius   Cato,  who,  in  fupport 
of  the   law  propofed  to    be  repealed,  fpoke  to   this 
effecl :  — 

II.  "  If,  Romans,  every  individual  among  us  had 
"  made  it  a  rule  to  maintain  the  prerogative  and 
"  authority  of  a  hufband  with  refpecl:  to  his 
"  own  wife,  we  fliould  have  lefs  trouble  with  the 
*'  whole  fex.  But  now,  our  privileges,  overpowered 
"  at  home  by  female  contumacy,  are,  even  here 
"  in  the  Forum,  fpurncd  and  trodden  under  foot ; 
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"  and  becaufe  we  are  unable  to  witftand  each  fepa-  BOOK 
"  parately,  we  now  dread  their  colle6tive  body.     I  XXXIV. 
'*  was  accuftomed  to  think  it  a  fabulous  and  ficti-  ^TTTy" — ' 
"  tious  tale,  that,  in  a  certain  ifland,  the  whole  race  gc^oc* 
"  of  males  was  utterly  extirpated  by  a  confpiracy  of 
"  the  women.     But  the  utmoft  danger  may  be  ap- 
"  prehended  equally  from  either  fex,  if  you  fufifer 
"  cabals    and     fecret    confultations    to    be    held : 
"  fcarcely,  indeed,  can  I  determine,  in  my  own  mind, 
"  whether    the  a6t  itfelf,  or  the  precedent  that  it 
affords,    is   of  more   pernicious  tendency.     The 
latter   of    thefe    more    particularly    concerns    us 
confuls,  and  the  other  magiftrates  ;  the  former, 
you,  my  fellow-citizens.     For,  whether  the  mea- 
fure,  propofed  to  your  confideration,  be  profitable 
to  the  ftate  or  not,  is  to  be  determined  by  you, 
"  who  are  to  vote  on  the  occafion.     As  to  the  out- 
'*  ra^eous  behaviour  of  thefe  women,  whether  it  be 
merely  an  aft  of  their  own,  or  owing  to  your  in- 
"  ftigations,  Marcus  Fundanius  and  Lucius  Valerius, 
"  it  unquellionably  implies  culpable  conduct  in  ma- 
"  giftrates.     I  know  not  whether  it  refledts  greater 
"  difgrace  on  you,  tribunes,  or  on  the  confuls :  on 
"  you  certainly,  if  you  have  brought  thefe  women 
"  hither  for  the  purpofe  of  raifmg  tribunitian  fedi- 
"  tions ;  on  us,  if  we  fuffer  laws  to  be  impofed  on 
us  by  a  feceffion  of  women,  as  was  done  formerly 
by  that  of  the  common  people.     It  was  not  with- 
out painful  emotion  of  fhame,  that  I,  juft  now, 
made    my    way    into    the   Forum    through    the 
"  midfl   of  a  band  of  women.     Had   I  not  been 
"  reilrained  by   refpecl  for  the  modefty  and  dig- 
"  nity  of  fome  individuals  among  them,  rather  than 
'•  of  the  whole  number  ;  and   been  unwilling  that 
they  fhould  be  feen  rebuked  by  a  conful,  I  fbould 
not  have  refrained  from  faying  to  them,    '  What 
fort  of  practice  is  this,  of  running  out  into  public, 
befetting  the  ftreets,  and  addreffing  other  women's 

"  hufbands? 
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BOOK  "  liuiljnnds  ?  Could  not  each  have  made  tlie  famff 
XXXIV.  "  requcfl  to  her  hufband  at  home?  Are  your  blandifli- 
^Z^'  'f  *'  iiicnts  more  feducing  in  public  tiiaii  iii  private  ;  and 
B.C.  IQ-*  "  \^irh  other  women's  hufband?;,  than  wiili  your  own? 
"  Ahhough  if  females  would  let  their  modellyconfinc 
them  within  the  limits  oi  their  own  rights,  it  did  nc^t 
beconie  you,  even  at  home,  to  concern  yourfelves 
about  any  laws  that  might  be  paffed  or  repealed 
here.'  Our  ancellors  thought  it  not  proper  that 
women  fliould  perform  any,  even  private  bufmels, 
"  without  a  diredor  ;  but  that  thev  flioidd  be  ever 
under  the  control  of  parents,  brothers,  or  hufloands. 
We,  it  feems,  fuffer  them,  now,  to  interfere  in  the 
management  of  flate  affairs,  and  to  thrufl  thcm- 
"  felves  into  the  Forum,  into  general  affemblies,  and 
"  into  affemblies  of  election.  For,  what  are  thev 
"  doing,  at  this  moment,  in  your  ftreets  and  lanes  ? 
"  What  but  arguing,  fome  in  fupport  of  the  motion 
"  of  tribunes  ;  others,  contending  for  the  repeal  of 
**  the  law  ?  Will  you  give  the  reins  to  their  intradl- 
"  able  nature,  and  then  expect  that  themfelves 
"  fhould  fet  bounds  to  their  licentioufnefs,  and  with- 
"  out  your  interference  !  This  is  the  fmalleil  of  the 
injunctions  laid  on  them  by  ufage  or  the  laws, 
all  which,  women  bear  with  impatience:  they 
long  for  entire  liberty  ;  nay,  to  fpeak  the  truth, 
not  for  liberty,  but  for  unbounded  freedom  in  every 
particular.  For  what  will  they  not  attempt,  if 
"  they  now  come  off  victorious  ?  Recollect  all  the 
''  inflitutions  refpecting  the  fex,  by  which  our  fore- 
"  fathers  retrained  their  profligacy,  and  fubjected 
''  them  to  their  hufbands  ;  and  yet,  even  with  the 
help  of  all  thefe  reftri«S:ions,  they  can  fcarcely  be 
kept  within  bounds.  If,  then,  you  fuffer  them  to 
throw  thefe  off  one  by  one,  to  tear  them  all  afun- 
"  der,  and,  at  lad,  to  be  fet  on  an  equal  footing 
with  yourfelves  ;  can  you  imagine  that  they  will 
be  any  longer  tolerable  ?     .Suffer   them  once  to 
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arrive  at  an  equality  with  you,  and  they  will  from  BOOK 
"  that  moment  become  your  fuperiors.  XXXIV. 

III.  "  But,  indeed,  they  only  object  to  any  new  xj'c 'loc' 
"  law  beino;  made  ao^ainft  them:  thev  mean  to 
deprecate,  not  juftice,  but  feverity.  Nay,  their 
wiih  is,  that  a  law  which  you  have  admitted, 
eflablilhed  by  your  fuffrages,  and  found  in  the 
practice  and  experience  of  fo  many  years  to  be 
beneficial,  ihould  now  be  repealed ;  and  that  by 
abolifliin^  one  law,  you  fliould  weaken  all  the 
reft.  No  law  perfectly  fuits  the  convenience 
of  every  member  of  the  community :  the  only 
confideration  is,  whether,  upon  the  whole,  it 
be  profitable  to  the  greater  part.  If,  becaufe  a 
law  proves  obnoxious  to  a  private  individual,  it 
"  muft  therefore  be  cancelled  and  annulled,  to  what 
•"'  purpofe  is  it  for  the  community  to  enacl  laws, 
which  thofe,  whom  they  were  particularly  in- 
tended to  comprehend,  could  prefently  repeal  ? 
Let  us  however  inquire  v/hat  this  important 
"  affair  is  which  has  induced  the  matrons  thus  to 
"  run  out  into  public  in  this  indecorous  manner, 
fcarcely  reft  raining  from  pufliing  into  the  Forum 
and  the  aflembly  of  the  people.  Is  it  to  folicit 
"  that  their  parents,  their  hufbands,  children,  and 
"  brothers,  may  be  ranfomed  from  captivity  under 
"  Hannibal  ?  By  no  means :  and  far  be  ever  from 
"  the  commonwealth  fo  unfortunate  a  fituation. 
Yet,  when  fuch  was  the  cafe,  you  refufed  this 
to  the  prayers  which,  upon  that  occafion,  their 
duty  didated.  But  it  is  not  duty,  nor  folicitude 
for  their  friends ;  it  is  religion  that  has  coUeded 
them  together.  They  are  about  to  receive  the 
Idasan  Mother,  coming  out  of  Phrygia  from  Pef- 
fmus.  What  motive,  that  even  common  decency 
will  allow  to  be  mentioned,  is  pretended  for  this 
"  female  infurredtion  ?    Hear  the  anfwer;    That  we 
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may  fliine  in  gold  and  purple ;  that,  both  on  fef- 
tival  and  common  days,  we  may  ride  through  the 
city  in  our  chariots,  triumphing  over  vanquifhed 
and  abrogated  law,  after  having  captured  and 
vvrefted  from  you  your  fuftVages ;  and  that  there 
may  be  no  bounds  to  our  expences  and  our 
luxury.  Often  have  you  heard  me  complain  of 
the  profufe  expences  of  the  women  —  often  of 
thofe  of  the  men ;  and  that  not  only  of  men  in 
private  ftations,  but  of  the  magiftrates  :  and  that  the 
llate  was  endangered  by  two  oppofite  vices,  luxury 
and  avarice  :  thofe  pefls,  which  have  ever  been  the 
ruin  of  every  great  (late.  Thefe  I  dread  the 
more,  as  the  circumdances  of  the  commonwealth 
grow  daily  more  profperous  and  happy  ;  as  the 
empire  increafes ;  as  we  have  paiTed  over  into 
Greece  and  Afia,  places  abounding  with  every 
kind  of  temptation  that  can  inflame  the  paflions  ; 
and  as  we  have  begun  to  handle  even  royal  trea- 
fures :  for  I  greatly  fear  that  thefe  matters  will 
rather  bring  us  into  captivity,  than  we  them. 
Believe  me,  thofe  ftatues  from  Syracufe  made 
their  way  into  this  city  with  holtile  efied.  I 
already  hear  too  many  commending  and  admiring 
the  decorations  of  Athens  and  Corinth,  and  ridi- 
culing the  earthen  images  of  our  Roman  gods 
that  ftand  on  the  fronts  of  their  temples.  For  my 
part  I  prefer  thefe  gods,  —  propitious  as  they  are, 
and  I  hope  will  contiue,  if  we  allow  them  to 
remain  in  their  own  manfions.  In  the  memory  of 
our  fathers,  Pyrrhus,  by  his  ambaillidor  Cineas, 
made  trial  of  the  difpofitidns,  not  only  of  our 
men,  but  0/  our  women  alfo,  by  offers  of  pre- 
fents :  at  that  time  the  Oppian  law,  for  reftraining 
female  luxury,  had  not  been  made  :  and  yet  not 
one  woman  accepted  a  prefent.  What,  think  you, 
was  the  reafon .?  That  for  which  our  ancestors 
made  no  provifion  by  law  on  this  fubject :  there 
was  no  luxury  exifting  which  might  be  retrained. 
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As  difeafes  mufh  neceflarily  be  known  before  their  BOOK 
remedies,  fo  paffions  come  into  being  before  the  XXXIV. 
laws,  which  prefcribe  Hmits  to  them.  What  y  t/  * 
called  forth  the  Licinian  law,  reftricling  eftates  to  g'c.  ,g-.' 
five  hundred  acres,  but  the  unbounded  defire  for 
enlarging  ellates  ?  What  the  Cincian  law,  con- 
cerning gifts  and  prefents,  but  that  the  plebeians* 

"  had  become  vaflals  and  tributaries  to  the  fenate  ? 

"  It  is  not  therefore  in  any  degree  furprifmg,  that 
no  want  of  the  Oppian  law,  or  of  any  other,  to 
limit  the  expences  of  the  women,  was  felt  at  that 
time,  when  they  refufed  to  receive  gold  and 
purple  that  was  thrown  in  their  way,  and  offered 
to  their  acceptance.  If  Cineas  were  now  to  go 
round  the  city  with  his  prefents,  he  would  find 
numbers  of  w^omen  (landing  in  the  public  ftreets 

"  to  receive  them. 

IV.  "  There  are  fome  paffions,  the  caufes  or 
^'  motives  of  which  I  can  no  way  account  for.  To 
be  debarred  of  a  liberty  in  which  another  is  in- 
dulged, may  perhaps  naturally  excite  fome  degree 
of  fhame  or  indignation  ;  yet,  when  the  drefs  of 
all  is  alike,  what  inferiority  in  appearance  can 
any  one  be  afhamed  of  ?  Of  all  kinds  of  fhame, 
the  worfl,  furely,  is  the  being  afliamed  of  fruga- 
lity or  of  poverty ;  but  the  law  relieves  you 
with  regard  to  both ;  you  want  only  that  which 
it  is  unlawful  for  you  to  have.  This  equalization, 
fays  the  rich  matron,  is  the  very  thing  that  I  can- 
"  not  endure.  Why  do  not  I  make  a  figure,  dif- 
tinguiflied  with  gold  and  pnrple  ?  Why  is  the 
poverty  of  others  concealed  under  this  cover  of 


*  Previous  to  the  paffing  of  the  Cincian  law,  about  ten  years, 
before  this  time,  the  advocates  who  pleaded  in  the  courts  re- 
ceived fees  and  prefents  ;  and  as  all  or  mod  of  thefe  were  fena- 
tors,  the  plebeians  are  here  reprefented  as  tributary  to  the  fenate. 
By  the  above  law  they  wer&  forbidden  to  receive  either  fees  or 
prefents. 

"a  law, 
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a  law,  fo  that  it  fhould  be  thought,  that,  if  the 
hiw  permitted,  they  woulci  have  fuch  things  as' 
they  iire  not  now  able  to  procure.  Romans,  do 
you  wifli  to  excite  among  your  wives  an  emulation 
of  this  fort,  that  the  rich  fhould  wifli  to  have,  what 
no  other  can  have ;  and  that  the  poor,  left  they 
fhould  be  defpifed  as  fuch,  fliould  extend  their  ex- 
pences  beyond  their  abilities  ?  Be  affurcd  that  when 
a  woman  once  begins  to  be  afliamed  of  what  flie 
ought  not  to  be  alhamed  of,  flie  will  not  be  afliamed 
of  what  fhe  ought.  She  who  can,  will  purchafe 
out  of  her  own  purfe ;  fhe  who  cannot,  will  aik 
her  huiLand.  Unhappy  is  the  hufband,  both  he 
who  complies  with  the  requeft,  and  he  who  does 
not ;  for  what  he  will  not  give  himfelf,  another 
will.  Now,  they  openly  folicit  favours  from  other 
women's  huibands ;  and,  what  is  more,  folicit  a 
law  and  votes.  From  fome  they  obtain  them ; 
although,  with  regard  to  you,  your  property,  or 
your  children,  you  would  find  it  hard  to  obtain 
any  thing  from  them.  If  the  law  ceafes  to  limit 
the  expences  of  your  wife,  you  yourfelf  \\ill  never 
be  able  to  limit  them.  Do  not  fuppofe  that  the 
matter  will  hereafter  be  in  the  fame  ftate  in  which 
it  was  before  the  law  was  made  on  the  fubject.  It 
is  fifer  that  a  wicked  man  fliould  never  be  accufcd, 
than  tliai  lie  Ihould  be  accjuirted  ;  and  luxurv^  if  it 
had  never  been  uicddlcd  with,  would  be  more  tole- 
rable than  it  will  be,  now,  like  a  wild  beaft,  irri- 
tated by  having  been  chained,  and  then  let  loofe. 
My  opinion  is,  that  the  Oppian  law  ought,  on  no 
account,  to  be  repealed.  Whatever  determination 
you  may  come  to,  I  pray  all  the  gods  to  profper  it." 


V.  After  him  the  plebeian  tribunes,  who  had 
declared  their  intention  of  protefling,  added  a  few 
words  to  the  fame  purport.  Then  Lucius  Vale- 
rius, who  made  the  motion,  fpoke  thus  in  fupport 
of  it :  —  "  If  private  perfons  only  had  flood  forth  to 
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argue  for  and  againft  the  propofition  which  we  BOOK 
'''■  have   fubmitted  to  your  confideration,  I,  for  my  XXXIV. 
part,  thinking  enough  to  have  been  faid  on  both  "^i^TT^     ' 
fides,  would  have  waited  in  filence  for  your  deter-  B.C. igc! 
mination.     But  fince  a  perfon  of  mod  refpedlable 
judgment,  the  conful,  Marcius  Porcius,  has  repro- 
bated our  motion,  not  only  by  the  influence  of  his 
opinion,  which,  had  he  faid  nothing,  would  carry 
very  great  weight,  but  alfo  in  a  long  and  laboured 
difcourfe,  it  becomes  necefl'ary  to  fay  a  few  words 
^'  in  anfwer.     He  has  fpent  more  words  in  rebuking 
"  the  matrons,  than  in  arguing  againft  the  meafure 
"  propofed  ;  and  even  went  fo  far  as  to  mention  a 
"  doubt,  whether  the   conduft  which  he  cenfured 
"  in  them,  arofe  from  themfelves,  or  from  our  in- 
"  (ligation.     I  fhall  defend  tfie  meafure,  not  our- 
"  felves :  for  the  conful  threw  out  thofe  infmuations 
"  againft  us,  rather  for  argument's  fake,  than  as  a 
"  ferious  charge.     He  has  made  ufe  of  the  terms 
cabal  and  fedition  ;  and,  fometimes,  feceffion  of 
the  women  :  becaufe  the  matrons  had  requefted 
of  you,  in  the  public  ftreet,  that,  in  this  time  of 
peace,  when  the  commonwealth  is  flourifhing  and 
happy,  you  would  repeal  a  law  that  was  made 
againft  them  during  a  war,  and  in  times  of  dif- 
trefs.     1   know  that   to   declaim  is  an  eafy  tafk  : 
"  that  ftrong  expreflions,  for  the  purpofe  of  exag- 
"  geration,   are  eafily   found ;    and  that,   mild  as 
Marcus  Cato  is  in  his  difpofition,  and  gentle  in 
his  manners,  yet  in  his  fpeeches  he  is  not  only 
"  vehement,    but   fometimes  even   auftere.     What 


new  thing,  let  me  alk,  have  the  matrons  done  in 
coming  out  into  public  in  a  body  ?  Have  they 
never  before  appeared  in  public  ?  I  will  turn  over 
your  own  Antiquities  *,  and  quote  them  againft 
you.     Hear  now,  how  often  they  have  done  the 


Alluding  to  a  treatife  by  Caco,  upon  the  antiquities  of  Italy, 
intitled  "  Origenes,"  which  is  the  word  wfed  here  by  Valerius. 

VOL.  IV.  .p  F  "  fame 
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BOOK  "  fame,   and  always  to  the  advantage  of  the  public. 
XXXIV.  "  In  the  earlieil  peiiod  of  our  hiftory,  even   in  the 
^T^    ,V   "  reign   of   Romulus,   when   the  Capitol   had  been 
B  C.  jqc.  "  taken   by  the  Sabines,  and   a   pitched  battle   was 
fought   in  the  Forum,   was  not  the  fight  flopped 
by  the  matrons  running  in  between  the  two  armies  ? 
"When,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  Kings,  the  legions 
"  of  the  Volfcians,   under  the  command  of  Marcius 
*'  Coriolanus,  were  encamped  at  the  fifth  (tone,  did 
not  the  matrons  turn  away  that  army,  which  would 
have  overwhelmed  this  city  ?  Again,  when  the  city 
was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  whence  was  the  gold  pro- 
cured for  the  ranfom  of  it  ?   Did  not  the  matrons, 
by  unanimous  agreement,  bring  it  into  the  public 
treafury  ?     In    the  late   war,   not  to  go    back  to 
"  remote    antiquity,    when    there   was   a   want  of 
*'  money,  did  not  the  widows  fupply  the  treafury  ? 
*'  And  when  new  gods  were  invited   hither  to  the 
**  relief  of  our  diftrefled  affairs,  did  not  the  matrons 
"  go  out  in  a  body  to  the  fea-fhore  to  receive  the 
"  Id^an  Mother  ?    The  cafes,  he  fays,  are  difiimilar. 
"  It  is  not  my  purpofe  to  produce  fimilar  inftances  ; 
"  it  is  fufficient  that  I  clear  thefe  women  of  having 
done  any  thing  new.     Now,   what  nobody  won- 
dered at  their  doing,  in  cafes  which  concerned  all 
"  in  common,  both  men  and  women,  can  we  wonder 
at  their  doing,  in  a  cafe  peculiarly  affefting  them- 
felves  ?    But    what   have   they  done  ?    We   have 
proud  ears,  truly,  if,  though  mailers  difdain  not 
*'  the  prayers  of  flaves,  we  are  offended  at  being 
afked  a  favour  by  honourable  women. 
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VI.  "  I  come  now  to  the  queftion  in  debate,  with 
refpect  to  which  the  conful's  argument  is  two- 
fold :  for,  firft,  he  is  difpleafed  at  the  thought  of 
any  law  whatever  being  repealed  ;  and  then,  par- 
ticularly, of  that  law  which  was  made  to  reftrain 
female  luxury.  His  mode  of  arguing,  on  the 
former  head,  in  fupport  of  the  laws  in  general, 

"  appeared 
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appeared  highly  becoming  of  a  conful ;  and  that,  BOOK 
on  the  latter,  againfl  luxury,  was  quite  conform-  XXXIV. 
able  to  the  rigid  ftridtnefs  of  his  morals.     Unlefs,  y^TTT' 
therefore,  I  fhall  be  able  to  point  out  to  you  which  g.'c.  195! 
of  his  arguments,  on  both  heads,  are  deftitute  of 
foundation,  you  may,  probably,  be  led  away  by 
error.     For  while  I  acknowledge,  that  of  thofe 
laws  which  are  inftituted,  not  for  any  particular 
time,  but  for  eternity,  on  account  of  their  perpe- 
tual utiHty,  not  one  ought  to  be  repealed  ;  unlefs 
either  experience  evince  it  to  be  ufelefs,  or  fome 
(late  of  the  public  affairs  render  it  fuch  ;  I  fee,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  thofe  laws  which  particular 
feafons  have  required,  are  mortal  (if  I  may  ufe  the 
term),  and  changeable  with  the  times.  Thofe  made 
in  peace,   are   generally   repealed  by  war  ;  thofe 
made  in  war,  by  peace  ;  as  in  the  management  of  , 

a  fliip,  fome  implements  are  ufeful  in  good  weather, 
*'  others  in  bad.  As  thefe  two  kinds  are  thus  dif- 
"  tind  in  their  nature,  of  which  kind,  do  you  think, 
is  that  law,  which  we  now  propofe  to  repeal  ?  Is  it  an 
antient  law  of  the  kings,  coeval  with  the  city  itfelf  ? 
Or,  what  is  next  to  that,  was  it  written  in  the 
twelve  tables  by  the  decemvirs,  appointed  to  form 
"  a  code  of  laws  ?  Is  it  one,  without  which  our  an- 
"  ceftors  thought  that  the  honour  of  the  female  fex 
could  not  be  preferved ;  and,  therefore,  we  alfo 
have  reafon  to  fear,  that,  together  with  it,  we 
Ihould  repeal  the  modefty  and  chaflity  of  our  fe- 
males ?  Now,  is  there  a  man  among  you  who  does 
not  know  that  this  is  a  new  law,  paffed  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  in  the  confulate  of  Quintus  Fa- 
bius  and  Tiberius  Sempronius  ?  And  as,  without 
"  it,  our  matrons  fuftained,  for  fuch  a  number  of 
years,  the  moft  virtuous  characters,  what  danger 
is  there  of  their  abandoning  themfelves  to  luxury 
on  its  being  repealed  ?  For,  if  the  defign  of  paff- 
ing  that  law  was  to  check  the  paffions  of  the  fex, 
there  would  be  reafon  to  fear  left  the  repeal  of  it 

F  F  2  "  might 
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BOOK  "  might  operate  as  an  incitement  to  them.  But  the 
XXXIV.  "  real  rcafon  of  its  being  pafTed,  *the  time  itfelf  will 
*^7~^  3^  "  flicw.  Hannibal  was  then  in  Italy,  viftorious  at 
B.'c  iQC  "  Cannas,  poirelTed  of  Tarentum,  of  Arpi,  of  Ca- 
"  pua,  and  feemed  ready  to  bring  up  his  army  to 
the  city  of  Rome.  Our  allies  had  deferted  us. 
We  had  neither  foldiers  to  fill  up  the  legions,  nor 
feamen  to  man  the  fleet,  nor  money  in  the  trca- 
fury.  Slaves,  who  were  to  be  employed  as  fol- 
diers, were  purchafed  on  condition  of  their  price 
being  paid  to  the  owners,  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  farmers  of  the  revenues  declared,  that  they 
would  contract  to  fupply  corn  and  other  matters, 
which  the  exigencies  of  the  war  required,  to  be 
paid  for  at  the  fame  time.  We  gave  up  our 
Haves  to  the  oar,  in  numbers  proportioned  to  our 
properties,  and  paid  them  out  of  our  own  pockets. 
All  our  gold  and  filver,  in  imitation  of  the  ex- 
ample given  by  the  fenators,  we  dedicated  to  the 
ufe  of  the  public.  Widows  and  minors  lodged 
their  money  in  the  treafury.  We  were  prohibited 
from  keeping  in  our  houfes  more  than  a  certain 
quantity  of  wrought  gold  or  filver,  or  more  than 
"  a  certain  fum  of  coined  filver  or  brafs.  At  fuch  a 
*'  time  as  ^this,  were  the  matrons  fo  eagerly  engaged 
in  luxury  and  drefs,  tliat  the  Oppian  law  was 
requifite  to  reprefs  fuch  pradices  ?  When  the 
fenate,  becaufe  the  facrifice  of  Ceres  had  been 
"  omitted,  in  confequence  of  all  the  matrons  being 
in  mourning,  ordered  the  mourning  to  end  in 
thirty  days.  Who  does  not  clearly  fee,  that  the 
poverty  and  dilirofs  of  the  date  requiring  that 
every  private  perfon's  money  fliould  be  converted 
to  the  ufe  of  the  public,  enaded  that  law,  with 
intent  that  it  fhould  remain  in  force  fo  long  only 
as  the  caufe  of  enading  it  fhould  remain  ?  For,  if 
all  the  decrees  of  the  fenate,  and  orders  of  the 
people,  which  were  then  made  to  anfwer  the  necef- 
"  fities  of  the  times,  are  to  be  of  perpetual  obli- 

"  gation. 
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gation,  why  do  we  refund  their  money  to  private  BOOK 
perfons?  Why  do  we  pay  ready  money  to  con-  XXXIV. 
*'  tradors  for  public  fervices  ?  Why  are  not  Haves  y  r^TTZ'.- 
*'  brought  to  ferve  in  the  army?  Why  do  we  not,  b!c.'i9c1 
"  private  fubjedls,  fupply  rowers  as  we  did  then  ? 

• 

VII.  "  Shall,  then,  every  other  clafs  of  people, 
every  individual,  feel  the  improvement  in  the 
ftate;  and  fhall  our  wives  alone  reap  none  of 
the  fruits  of  the  public  peace  and  tranquillity  ? 
Shall  we  men  have  the  ufe  of  purple,  wearing 
the  purple-bordered  gown  in  magiftracies  and 
prieft's  offices?  Shall  our  children  wear  gowns 
bordered  with  purple  ?  Shall  we  allow  the  privi- 
lege of  fuch  a  drefs  to  the  magiflrates  of  the 
colonies  and  borough  towns,  and  to  the  very 
lowefl  of  them  here  at  Rome,  the  fuperin- 
tendants  of  the  flreets ;  and  not  only  of  wearing 
fuch  an  ornament  of  diftindtion  while  alive,  but 
of  being  buried  with  it  when  dead  ;  and  fhall 
we  interdict  the  ufe  of  purple  to  women  alone  ? 
And  when  you,  the  hufband,  may  wear  purple 
in  your  great  coat,  will  you  not  fuffer  your  wife 
to  have  a  purple  cloak  ?  Shall  the  furniture  of 
your  houfe  be  finer  than  your  wife's  clothes  ? 
But  with  refpect  to  purple,  which  will  be  worn 
out  and  confumed,  I  can  fee  an  unjuft,  indeed, 
but  ftill  fome  fort  of  reafon,  for  parfimony :  but 
with  refped  to  gold,  in  which,  excepting  the  price 
of  the  workmanfhip,  there  is  no  wafle,  what  mo- 
tive can  there  be  for  denying  it  to  them  ?  It  rather 
ferves  as  an  ufeful  fund  for  both  public  and  pri- 
vate exigencies,  as  you  have  already  experienced. 
He  fays  there  will  be  no  emulation  between  indi- 
viduals, when  no  one  is  poffefTed  of  it.  But,  in 
truth,  it  will  be  a  fource  of  grief  and  indignation 
to  all,  when  they  fee  thofe  ornaments  allowed  to 
the  wives  of  the  Latine  confederates  which  have 
been  forbidden  to  themfelves;    when  they  fee 

F  F  3  "  thofe 
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BOOK  *'  thofe  riding  through  the  city  in  their  carriages, 
XXXIV.   "  and  decorated  with  gold  and  purple,  while  they 

' ' — -^   "  are  obliged  to  follow  on  foot,   as  if  empire  were 

V  R  ^lol   *'  ^^'^^^^  ^ri  the  country  of  the  others,  not  in  their 
"  own.     This  would  hurt  the  feelings  even  of  men, 
*'  and  what  do  you  think  muft  be  its  effe6l  on  thofe 
*'  of  weak  women,  whom  even  trifles  can  difturb  ? 
"  Neither  offices  of  ftate,    nor   of   the  prieflhood, 
"  nor  triumphs,    nor  badges  of  diftinclion,  nor  mi- 
litary prefents,  nor  fpoils,  can  fall  to  their  fliare. 
Elegance    of   appearance,    and    ornaments,    and 
drefs,  thefe  are  the  women's  badges  of  diftinc- 
tion ;  in  thefe  they  delight  and  glory  ;   thefe  our 
"  anceftors  called  the  women's  world.      What  other 
"  change  in  their  apparel  do  they  make,  when  in 
mourning,  except  the  laying  afide  their  gold  and 
purple  ?    xVnd  what,  when  the  mourning  is  over, 
except  refuming  them  ?    How  do  they  diftinguifli 
"  themfelves  on  occafion  of   public,  thankfgivings 
"  and  fupplications,  but  by  adding  unufual  fplendor 
"  to  their  drefs .''    But  then,  if  you  repeal  the  Op- 
pian  law,  fhould  you  choofe  to  prohibit  any  of 
thofe  particulars  which  the  law  at  prefent  prohi- 
bits, you  will  not  have  it  in  your  power ;  your 
daughters,    wives,  and  even  the  fifters  of  fome, 
will  be  lefs  under  your  control.     The  bondage  of 
"  women  is  never  Ihaken  oiF,  without  the  lofs  of 
their  friends ;     and    they    themfelves    look    with 
horror  on  that  freedom  which  is  purchafed  with 
the  lofs  of  a  hufband  or  parent.     Their  wifh  is, 
"  that  their  drefs  fhould  be  under  your  regulation, 
not  under  that  of  the  law ;   and  it  ought  to  be 
your  wifh  to  hold  them  in  control  and  guardian- 
(hip,  not  in  bondage  ;  and  to  prefer  the  title  of 
**  father  or  hulband,  to  that  of  mafter.     The  conful 
"  jufl  now  made  ufe  of  fome  invidious  terms,  call- 
ing it  a  female  fedition  and  feceffion ;   becaufe,  I 
fuppofe,  there  is  danger  of  their  feizing  the  facred 
"  mount,  as  formerly  the  angry  plebeians  did ;  or 
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"  the  Aventiae.  Their  feeble  nature  muft  fubmit  BOOK 
*'  to  whatever  you  think  proper  to  enjoin ;  and,  XXXIV. 
"  the  greater  power  you  poffefs,  the  more  mode-  ^JTd^''""^ 
"  rate  o«ght  you  to  be  in  the  exercife  of  your  au-  g^ '^JJ' 
thority." 
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VIII.  Notwithflanding  all  thefe  arguments  againft 
the  motion,  the  women  next  day  poured  out  into 
public  in  much  greater  numbers,  and,  in  a  body, 
befet  the  doors  of  the  protefting  tribunes ;  nor  did 
they  retire  until  the  tribunes  withdrew  their  proteft. 
There  was  then  no  farther  demur,  but  every  one  of 
the  tribes  voted  for  the  repeal.  Thus  was  this 
law  annulled,  in  the  twentieth  year  after  it  had  been 
made.  The  conful,  Marcus  Porcius,  as  foon  as  the 
bufmefs  of  the  Oppian  law  was  over,  failed  imme- 
diately, with  '^twenty-five  fhips  of  war,  of  which  five 
belonged  to  the  allies,  to  the  port  of  Luna,  where 
he  ordered  the  troops  to  affemble  ;  and  having  fent 
an  edid  along  the  fea-coaft,  to  colledl  fliips  of  every 
defcription,  at  his  departure  from  Luna  he  left 
orders,  that  they  fhould  follow  him  to  the  harbour 
of  Pyrenasus,  as  he  intended  to  proceed  thence 
againft  the  enemy  with  all  the  force  that  he  could 
mufter.  They  accordingly,  after  failing  by  the  Li- 
gurian  mountains  and  the  Gallic  bay,  joined  him 
there  on  the  day  appointed.  From  thence  they 
went  to  Rhoda,  and  diflodged  a  garrifon  of  Spa- 
niards that  were  in  that  fortrefs.  From  Rhoda  they 
proceeded  with  a  favourable  wind  to  Emporise, 
and  there  landed  all  the  forces,  excepting  the  crews 
of  the  fhips. 

IX.  At  that  time,  as  at  prefent,  Emporiae  con- 
fifted  of  two  towns,  feparated  by  a  wall.  One  was 
inhabited  by  Greeks,  from  Phocsea,  whence  the  Maf- 
filians  alfo  derive  their  origin  ;  the  other  by  Spa- 
niards.    The  Greek  town,  being  open  towards  the 
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BOOK  fea,  had  but  a  fmall  extent  of  wall,  not  above  four 
XXXIV.  hundred  paces  in  circuit;  but  the  Spanifli  town, 
'-  ,T'^7^  being  farther  back  from  the  fea,  had  a  wall  three 
BC  iQ-  thoufand  paces  in  circumference.  A  third  kind  of 
inhabitants  was  added  by  the  deified  Ca^far  fet- 
tling a  Roman  colony  there,  after  the  final  de- 
feat of  the  fons  of  Pompey.  At  prefent  they  are 
all  incorporated  in  one  mafs  ;  the  Spaniards  firlt, 
and,  at  length,  the  Greeks  ;  having  been  admitted  to 
the  privilege  of  Roman  citizens.  Whoever  had, 
at  that  period,  obferved  the  Greeks  expofcd  on  one 
fide  to  the  open  fea,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Spa- 
niards, a  fierce  and  warlike  race,  would  have  won- 
dered by  what  caufe  they  were  preferved.  Defi- 
cient in  Itrength,  they  guarded  againfl  danger  by 
regular  difcipline  ;  of  which,  among  even  more  power- 
ful people,  the  beft  prefervative  is  fear.  That  part  of 
the  wall  which  faced  the  country,  they  kept  fhrongly 
fortified,  having  but  one  gate,  at  which  fome  of  the 
magiftrates  was  continually  on  guard.  During  the 
night,  a  third  part  of  the  citizens  kept  watch  on  the 
walls,  pofling  their  watches,  and  going  their  rounds, 
not  merely  from  the  force  of  cuftom,  or  in  compli- 
ance with  the  law,  but  with  as  much  vigilance  as  if 
an  enemy  were  at  their  gates.  They  never  admitted 
any  Spaniard  into  the  city,  nor  did  they  go  outfide 
the  walls  without  precaution.  The  paifage  to  the 
fea  was  open  to  every  one ;  but,  through  the  gate, 
next  to  the  Spanifli  town,  none  ever  palled,  but 
in  a  large  body ;  thefe  were  generally  the  third  di- 
vifion,  which  had  watched  on  the  walls  the  preceding 
night.  The  caufe  of  their  going  out  was  this  :  the 
Spaniards,  ignorant  of  maritime  affairs,  were  fond 
of  trafficking  with  them,  and  glad  of  an  opportunity 
of  purchafing,  for  their  own  ufe,  the  foreign  goods, 
which  the  others  imported  in  their  fliips  ;  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  of  finding  a  market  for  the  produce 
of  their  lands.     Senlible  of  the  advantages  reiulting 

from 
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from  a  mutual  intercourfe,  the  Spaniards  gave  the  BOOK 
Greeks  free   admittance   into  their    city.     Another  XXXIV. 
thing,  which  contributed  to  their  fafety,  was,  being  )t^      ' 
flieltered  under  the  friendfliip  of  the  Romans,  which  -q  q'^^I* 
they  cultivated  with   as  much  cordial  zeal,  though 
not  polTefl'ed  of  equal  abilities,  as  the  Maffilians.    On 
this  account  they  received  the  conful,  and  his  army, 
with   every  demonftration  of  courtefy  and  kindneis. 
Cato  ftaid  there  a   few  days,  until   he  could  learn 
what  force  the  enemy  had,  and  where  they  lay ; 
and,  not  to  be  idle  during  even  that  fliort  delay, 
he  Ipent  the  whole  time  in  exercifmg  his  men.     It 
happened  to  be  the  feafon  of  the  year  when  people 
have  the  corn  in  their  barns.     He  therefore  ordered 
the  purveyors   not   to  purchafe  any  corn,  and  fent 
them   home  to   Rome,  faying,  that  the  war  would 
maintain  itfelf.     Then,  fetting  out   from  Emporia;, 
he    laid    wafte  the    lands  of  the    enemy    with    fire 
and  fword,  fpreading  terror  and  defolation  over  the 
whole  country. 

X.  At  the  fame  time,  as  Marcus  HelviDs  was 
going  home  from  Farther  Spain,  with  an  efcort  of 
fix  thoufand  men,  given  him  by  the  praetor,  Appius 
Claudius,  the  Celtiberians,  with  a  very  numerous 
army,  met  him  near  the  city  of  Illiturgi.  Valerius 
fays,  that  they  had  twenty  thoufand  effedive  men ; 
that  twelve  thoufand  of  them  were  killed,  the  town 
of  Illiturgi  taken,  and  all  the  adult  males  put  to  the 
fword.  Helvius,  foon  after,  arrived  at  the  camp  of 
Cato  ;  and  as  he  had  now  no  danger  to  apprehend 
from  the  enemy,  in  the  country  through  which  he 
was  to  pafs,  he  fent  back  the  efcort  to  Farther  Spain, 
and  proceeded  to  Rome,  where,  on  account  of  his 
fuccefsful  fervices,  he  received  the  honour  of  an 
ovation.  He  carried  into  the  treafury,  of  fiilver  bul- 
lion, fourteen  thoufand  pounds  weight ;  of  coined, 
feventeen  thoufand  and  twenty-three   denariufes  *  ; 

*  549I.  14s. 
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BOOK  '^^^  Ofcan*  denariufes,  twenty  thoufand  four  hundred 
XXXIV.  and  thirty-eight  f.     The  reafon  for  which    the   fe- 
' — V — '  nate  refufed  liini  a  triumph  was,  becaufe  he  fought 
Y-'v-557-  under  the  aufpices,  and  in  the  province,  of  another. 
As  he  had  not  come  home  until  the  fecond  year  after 
the  expiration  of  his  office,  becaufe,  after  he  had 
refigned  the  government  of  the  province  to  Quintius 
Minucius,  he  was  detained  there,  during  the  fucceed- 
ing  year,  by  a  fevere  and   tedious  ficknefs,  he  en- 
tered the  city  in  ovation,  only  two  months  before  the 
triumph  of  his  fucceflbr.     The  latter  brought  into 
the   trcafury    thirty  four    thoufand    eight    hundred 
pounds  weight  of  lilver,  feventy-eight  thoufand  dena- 
riufes |,  and   of  Ofcan  denariufes  two  hundred  and 
feventy-eight  thoufand.  § 

XI.  Meanwhile,  in  Spain,  the  conful  lay  en- 
camped at  a  fmall  diftance  from  Emporise.  Thither 
came  three  ambaffadors  from  Biliftages,  chieftain  of 
the  Ilergetians,  one  of  whom  was  his  fon,  reprefent- 
ing,  that  "  their  fortrelTes  were  befieged,  and  that 
"  they  had  no  hopes  of  being  able  to  hold  out,  unlefs 
"  the  Romans  fent  them  fuccour.  Five  thoufand 
*'  men,"  they  faid,  "  would  be  fufficient ;"  and 
they  added,  that,  "  if  fuch  a  force  came  to  their  aid, 
"  the  enemy  would  evacuate  the  country."  To  this 
the  conful  anfwered,  that  "  he  was  truly  concerned 
"  for  their  danger  and  their  fears  ;  but  that  his 
army  was  far  from  being  fo  numerous,  as  that, 
while  there  lay  in  his  neighbourhood  fuch  a  pow- 
erful force  of  the  enemy,  with  whom  he  daily 
expected  a  general  engagement,  he  could  fafely 
diminifh  his  (hength  by  dividing  his  forces."  The. 
ambaffadors,  on  hearing  this,  threw  themfelves  at 
the    conful's   feet,   and    with    tears    conjured    him 

*  Ofca,  now  Hucfca,  was  a  city  in  Spain,  remarkable  for 
filver  mines  near  it. 
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"  not  to  forfake  them  at  fuch  a  perilous  junfture.  BOOK 
"  For,  if  rejected  by  the  Romans,  to  whom  could  XXXIV, 
"  they  apply  ?  They  had  no  other  allies,  no  other  yrTo^ 
"  hope   on  earth.     They  might  have  efcaped  the  B*.c!i9r* 
prefent  hazard,  if  they  had  confented  to  forfeit 
their  faith,  and  to  confpire  with  the  reft  j  but  no 
menaces,  no  appearances  of  danger  had  been  able 
to  (hake  their  conftancy  ;  becaufe  they  hoped  to 
"  find  in   the  Romans  abundant  fuccour  and  fup- 
port.     If  there  was  no  farther  profpeft  of  this  ; 
if  it  was  refufed  them  by  the  conful,  they  called 
gods  and  men  to  witnefs,  that  it  was  contrary  to 
their  inclination,  and  in  compliance  with  neceflity, 
that  they  fliould  change  fides,  to  avoid  fuch  fuf- 
ferings  as  the  Saguntines  had  undergone ;  and  that 
they  would   perifh  together  wi}h  the  other  ftates 
"  of  Spain,  rather  than  alone." 

XII.  They  were,  that  day,  difmifled  without  any 
pofitive  anfwer.  During  the  following  night,  the 
conful's  thoughts  were  greatly  perplexed  and  di- 
vided. He  was  unwilling  to  abandon  thefe  allies, 
yet  equally  fo  to  diminifh  his  army,  which  might 
either  oblige  him  to  decline  a  battle,  or  render  an 
engagement  too  hazardous.  At  length,  he  deter- 
mined not  to  leflen  his  forces,  left  he  ftiould  fuffer 
fome  difgrace  from  the  enemy;  and  therefore  he  judged 
it  expedient,  inftead  of  real  fuccour,  to  hold  out 
hopes  to  the  allies.  For  he  confidered  that,  in  many 
cafes,  but  efpecially  in  war,  mere  appearances  have 
had  all  the  effedl  of  realities  ;  and  that  a  perfon,  under 
a  firm  perfuafion  that  he  can  command  refources, 
virtually  has  them  ;  that  very  profpe6t  infpiring  him 
with  hope  and  boldnefs  in  his  exertions.  Next  day 
he  told  the  ambafladors,  that  "  although  he  had 
many  objeftions  to  lending  a  part  of  his  forces  to 
others,  yet  he  confidered  their  circumftances 
"  and  danger  more  than  his  own."  He  then  gave 
orders  to  the  third   part   of  the  foldiers  of  every 
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BOOK  coliort,  to  make  haftc  and   prepare  viOuals,  which 

XXX IV.  they  were  to  carry  with  them  on  board  fhips,  which 

"^T^^""^  he  ordered   to  be  got  in  readinefs  againll  the  third 

b!c  lofl  ^"^y*     ^^^  defired   two  of  the  ambailadors   to  carry 

an   account  of  thefe   proceedings  to  Biliftages    and 

the  Ilergctians  ;  but,  by  kind  treatment  and  prcfcnts, 

he  prevailed   on  the  chieftain's  fon  to  remain  with 

him.     The  ambafladors  did  not  leave  the  place  until 

they  faw  the  troops  embarked  on  board  the  fliips ; 

then  reporting  this  at  home,  they  fpread,  not  only 

among  their  own  people,  but  likewife   among   the 

enemy,  a   confident   affurance    of  the  approach  of 

Roman  fuccours. 

V 

XIII.  The  conful,  when  he  had  carried  appear- 
ances as  far  as  he  thought  fufficient,  to  create  a  be- 
lief of  his  intending  to  fend  aid,  ordered  the  foldiers 
to  be  landed  again  from  the  fhips  ;  and,  as  the  feafon 
of  the  year  now  approached,  when  it  would  be  pro- 
per to  enter  on  action,  he  pitched  a  winter  camp  at 
the  diftance  of  a  mile  from  Emporiae.  From  this 
poft  he  frequently  led  out  his  troops  to  ravage  the 
enemy'^  country  ;  fometimes  to  one  quarter,  fome- 
times  to  another,  as  opportunity  offered,  leaving 
only  a  fmall  guard  in  the  camp.  They  generally 
began  their  march  in  the  night,  that  they  might 
proceed  as  far  as  polTible,  and  furprife  the  enemy 
unawares ;  by  which  practice,  the  new-raifed  fol- 
diers gained  a  knowledge  of  difcipline,  and  great 
numbers  of  the  enemy  were  cut  off;  fo  that 
they  no  longer  dared  to  venture  beyond  the  walls 
of  their  forts.  When  he  had  made  himfelf  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  temper  of  the  enemy, 
and  of  his  own  men,  he  ordered  the  tribunes 
and  the  prsefedls,  with  all  the  horfemen  and  centu- 
rions, to  be  called  together,  and  addreffed  them 
thus :  "  The  time  is  arrived,  which  you  have 
"  often  wiflied  for,  when  you  might  have  an  op- 
"  portunity   of  difplaying    your  valour.      Hitherto 
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you  have  waged  war,  rather  as  marauders  than  as  b  O  O  K 
regular  troops;  you  Ihall  now  meet  your  ene-  XXXIV. 
"  mies  face  to  face,  in  regular  fight.  Hencefor-  :^T^'^''^ 
*'  ward  you  will  have  it  in  your  power,  inftead  of  ^'q'IIV 
"  pillaging  country  places,  to  rifle  the  treafures  of 
"  cities.  Oar  fathers,  at  a  time  when  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  in  Spain  both  commanders  and 
armies,  and  they  themfelves  had  neither  com- 
"  mander  nor  foldier  there,  neverthelefs  infifted  on 
its  being  an  article  of  treaty,  that  the  river  Iberus 
fhould  be  the  boundary  of  their  empire.  Now, 
when  two  praetors  of  the  Romans,  one  of  their 
confuls,  and  three  armies  are  employed  in  Spain, 
and,  for  near  ten  years  pad,  no  Carthaginian  has 
been  in  either  of  its  provinces,  yet  we  have  loft 
that  empire  on  the  hither  fide  of  the  Ibeius.  This 
it  is  your  duty  to  recover  by  your  valour  and 
"  arms  ;  and  to  compel  this  nation,  which  is  in  a 
ftate  rather  of  giddy  infurreftion  than  of  fleady 
warfare,  to  receive  again  the  yoke  which  it  has 
"  fhaken  off.'*  After  thus  exhorting  them,  he  gave 
notice,  that  he  intended  to  march  by  night  to  the 
enemy's  camp  5  and  then  difmiffed  them  to  take 
refreihment. 

XIV.  At  midnight,  after  having  duly  performed 
what  related  to  the  aufpices,  he  began  his  march, 
that  he  might  take  poflTeffion  of  fuch  ground  as 
he  chofe,  before  the  enemy  fhould  obferve  him. 
Having  led  his  troops  beyond  their  camp,  he  formed 
them  in  order  of  battle,  and  at  the  firft  light  fent . 
three  cohorts  clofe  to  their  very  ramparts.  The  bar- 
barians, furprifed  at  the  Romans  appearing  on  their 
rear,  ran  haflily  to  arms.  In  the  mean-time,  the  con- 
ful  obferved  to  his  men,  "  Soldiers,  you  have  no  room 
"  for  hope,  but  in  your  own  courage  ;  and  I  have, 
"  purpofely,  taken  care  that  it  fhould  be  fo.  The 
"  enemy  are  between  us  and  our  tents ;  behind  us,  is 
"  an  enemy's  country.    What  is  moft  honourable,  is 
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BOOK  "  likewlfe  lafell :  to  place  all  our  hopes  in  our  own 
XXX IV.  "  valour."  He  then  ordered  the  cohorts  to  retreat, 
Y  iiZT"^  iri  order  to  draw  out  the  barbarians  by  the  appearance 
B.C.joc!  of  flight.  Every  thing  happened,  as  he  had  cxpedled. 
The  enemy,  thinking  that  the  Romans  retired 
through  fear,  rufhed  out  of  the  gate,  and  filled  the 
whole  fpace  between  their  own  camp  and  the  line  of 
their  adverfaries.  While  they  were  haftily  marfhal- 
ing  their  troops,  the  conful,  who  had  all  his  in  readi- 
nefs,  and  in  regular  array,  attacked  them  before  they 
could  be  properly  formed.  He  caufcd  the  cavalry 
from  both  wings  to  advance  firft  to  the  charge  :  but 
thofe  on  the  right  were  immediately  repulfed,  and, 
retiring  in  diforder,  fpread  confufion  among  the  in- 
fantry alfo.  On  feeing  this,  the  conful  ordered  two 
chofen  cohorts  to  march  round  the  right  flank  of  the 
enemy,  and  fliew  themfelves  on  their  rear,  before 
the  two  lines  of  infantry  fliould  clofe.  The  alarm, 
which  this  gave  the  enemy,  remedied  the  difadvan- 
tage  occafioned  by  the  cowardice  of  the  cavalry, 
and  reflored  the  fight  to  an  equality.  But  fuch  a 
panic  had  taken  polfeflion  of  both  the  cavalry  and 
infantry  of  the  right  wing,  that  the  conful  was 
obliged  to  lay  hold  of  feveral  with  his  own  hand, 
and  turn  them  about,  with  their  faces  to  the  enemy. 
As  long  as  the  fight  was  carried  on  with  miffile 
weapons,  fuccefs  was  doubtful ;  and,  on  the  right 
wing,  where  the  diforder  and  flight  had  firft  begun, 
the  Romans  with  difficulty  kept  their  ground.  On 
their  left  wing,  the  barbarians  were  hard  preflTed  in 
front ;  and  looked  back,  with  dread,  at  the  cohorts 
that  threatened  their  rear.  But  when,  after  discharg- 
ing their  iron  darts  and  large  javelins,  they  drew 
their  fwords,  the  battle,  in  a  manner,  began  anew. 
They  were  no  longer  wounded  by  random  blows 
from  a  diftance,  but  clofing  foot  to  foot,  placed  all 
their  hope  in  courage  and  ftrength. 

XV.  When 
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XV.  When  the  conful*s  men  were  now  fpent  with  BOOK 
fatigue,  he  reanimated  their  courage,  by  bringing  up  XXXIV. 
into  the  fight  fome  fubfidiary  cohorts  from  the  fecond  ITT*'  ^ 
line.  Thefe  formed  a  new  front,  and  being  frefh  b.C.i^qc.' 
themfelves,  and  with  frefh  weapons  attacking  the 
wearied  enemy  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  by  a  furious 
onfet  they  firfl  made  them  give  ground  :  and  then, 
when  they  were  once  broken,  put  them  completely 
to  flight,  and  compelled  them  to  feek  their  camp 
with  all  the  fpeed  they  could  make.  When  Cato 
faw  the  route  become  general,  he  rode  back  to  the 
fecond  legion,  which  had  been  polled  in  referve,  and 
ordered  it  to  advance  in  quick  motion,  and  attack 
the  camp  of  the  enemy.  If  any  of  them,  through 
too  much  eagernefs,  pulhed  forward  beyond  his  rank, 
he  himfelf  rofe  up  and  flruck  them  with  his  javelin, 
and  alfo  ordered  the  tribunes  and  centurions  to  chaf- 
tife  them.  By  this  time  the  camp  was  attacked, 
though  the  Romans  were  kept  off  from  the  works 
by  (tones,  poles,  and  weapons  of  every  fort.  But, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  frefh  legion,  the  affailants 
affumed  new  courage,  and  the  enemy  fought  with 
redoubled  fury  in  defence  of  their  rampart.  The 
conful  attentively  examined  every  place  himfelf,  that 
he  might  make  his  pufh  where  he  faw  the  weakefl 
refiftance.  At  a  gate  on  the  left,  he  obferved  that 
the  guard  was  thin,  and  thither  he  led  the  firfl-rank 
men  and  fpearmen  of  the  fecond  legion.  The  party 
polled  at  the  gate  were  not  able  to  withftand  their 
affault ;  while  the  reft,  feeing  the  enemy  within  the 
rampart,  abandoned  the  defence  of  the  camp,  and 
threw  away  their  flandard'^  and  arms.  Great  num- 
bers were  killed  at  the  gates,  being  flopped  in  the 
narrow  pafTages  by  the  throng  j  and  the  foldiers  of 
the  fecond  legion  cut  off  the  hindmofl,  while  the 
reft  were  in  fearch  of  plunder.  According  to  the 
account  of  Valerius  Antias,  there  were  above  forty 
thoufand  of  the  enemy  killed  on  that  day.     Cato 

himfelf, 
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BOOK  liimfclf,  who  was  not  apt  to  be  too  fparing  in  liis  own 
XXXIV.  praife,  fays  that  a  great  many  were  killed,  but  he 
,  r  „  ^        Ipecihes  no  number. 
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XVI.  The  conduct  of  Cato  on  that  day  is  judged 
defcrving  of  commendation  in  three  particuhu-s.  Firft, 
in  leading  round  his  army  fo  far  from  his  camp  and 
Heet,  as  to  put  the  enemy  between  it  and  them,  when 
he  engaged,   that  his  men  might  look  for  no   fafety 
but  in  their  courage.       Secondly,    in  throwing  the 
cohorts  on  the  enemy's  rear.     Ihirdly,  in  ordering 
the  fecond  legion,  when  all  the  reft  were  difordcred 
by  the  eagernefs  of  their  purfuit,  to  advance  at  a  full 
pace  to  the  gate  of  the  camp,  in  compact  and  regular 
order  under  their  flandards.     He  delayed  not  to  im- 
prove his  victory  ;  but  having  founded  a  retreat,  and 
brought  back  his  men  laden  with  fpoil,  he  allowed 
them  a  few  hours  of  the  night  for  reft  ;   and  then  led 
them  out  to  ravage  the  country.     They  fpread  their 
depredations  the  vi'ider,  as  the  enemy  were  difperfed 
in  their  flight ;  and  this  difafter,  operating  not  lefs 
forcibly  than  the  defeat  of  the  preceding  day,  obliged 
the  Spaniards  of  Emporice,  and  thofe  of  their  neigh- 
bourhood, to  make  a  fubmiflion.     Many  alfo,  belong- 
ing to  other  ftates,  who  had  made  their  efcape  to  Em- 
poriaj,  furrendcred  ;  all  of  whom  the  conful  received 
with  kindnefs,  and  after  refrefliing  them  with  victuals 
and  wine,  difmifled  to  their  feveral  homes.  He  quickly 
decamped  thence,  and  wherever  the  army  proceeded 
on  its  march,  he  was  met  by  amballadors,  furrender- 
ing  their  refpeftive  ftates  ;  fo  that,  by  the  time  when 
he  arrived  at  Tarraco,  all  Spain  on  this  fide  of  the 
Iberus  was  in  a  ftate  of  perfedt  fubjection  ;  and  the 
Roman  prifoners,   and  thofe  of  their  allies   and  the 
Latine  confederates,  who,   by  various  chances,  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  in  Spain,  were 
brought  back  by  the  barbarians,  and  prefenled  to  the 
conful.     A  rumour  afterwards  fpread  abroad,  that 

Cato 
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Cato   intended  to    lead  his  army  into  Turdetania ;  BOOK 
and  it  was  given  out,  with  equal  falfehood,  that   he  XXXIV. 
meant  to  proceed  to  the  remote  inhabitants   of  the  lnrT?^"J~' 
mountains.     On  this  groundlefs,  unauthenticated  re-  b!c  iq^ 
port,  feven  forts  of  the  Bergiflans  revoked  ;  but  the 
Roman,  marching  thither,  reduced  them  to  fubjedtion 
without  much  fighting.     In  a  fhort  time  after,  when 
the  conful   returned   to  Tarraco,  and  before  he  re- 
moved to  any  other  place,  the  fame  perfons  revolted 
again.     They  were  again  fubdued ;   but,   on  this  fe- 
cond  reduftion,   met  not  the  fame  mild   treatment ; 
they  were  all  fold  by  auttion,   to  put  an  end  to  their 
continual  rebellions. 

XVil.  In  the  mean-time,  the  prsetor,  Publius 
Manlius,  having  received  the  army  from  Quintus 
Minucius,  whom  he  had  fucceeded,  and  joined  to  it 
the  old  army  of  Appius  Claudius  Nero,  from  Farther 
Spain,  marched  into  Turdetania.  Of  all  the  Spa- 
niards, the  Turdetanians  are  reckoned  the  lead 
warlike ;  neverthelefs,  relying  on  their  great  num- 
bers, they  went  to  oppofe  the  march  of  the  Roman. 
One  charge  of  the  cavalry  immediately  broke  their 
line ;  and,  with  the  infantry,  there  was  hardly  any 
difpute.  The  veteran  foldiers,  well  acquainted  with 
the  enemy,  and  their  manner  of  fighting,  effectually 
decided  the  battle.  This  engagement,  however,  did 
not  terminate  the  war.  The  Turdulans  hired  ten 
thoufand  Celtiberians,  and  prepared  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  foreign  troops.  The  conful,  meanwhile, 
alarmed  at  the  rebellion  of  the  Bergiftans,  and  fuf- 
pedting  that  the  other  dates  would  adt  in  like 
manner,  when  occafion  oifered,  took  away  theix 
arms  from  all  the  Spaniards,  on  this  fide  of  the 
Iberus  ;  which  proceeding  affedled  them  fo  deeply, 
that  many  laid  violent  hands  on  themfelves,  think- 
ing, according  to  the  notions  of  that  fierce  race, 
that,  without  arms,  life  was  nothing.  When  this 
was    reported   to  the  conful,  he    fummoned  before 
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13  O  O  K  liiiii  ilic  Icnatois  of  every  one  of  the  dates,  to  whom 
XXXIV.   h(.' fpoke  thus:  "  It  is  not  more  our  intereft,  than 
Vr^~  ~    "  it  is  your  own,   that  you   fliould  not  rebel  :  fince 
B  C   195.  "  your  infurredions  have,  hitherto,    always   drawn 
"  more   misfortune    on   the  Spaniards,  than  labour 
"   on  the  Roman  arnues.     To  prevent  fuch   things 
"  happening    hi  future,   I    know  but  one  method, 
"  which  is,  to   put   it  out  of  your  power  to    rebel. 
"  I  wilh  to  effed  this  in  the  gentleft  way,  and  that 
*'   you  would  aflifl    me  therein  with  your  advice.     I 
*'  will  follow  none  with  greater  pleafure,  than  what 
*'  yourfclves  fliall  offer.'*  They  all  remained  filent ; 
and  then  he   told   them,  that  he  would  give  them  a 
few  days  time  lo   confider  the  matter.     They   were 
again  called  together ;  but,  even  in  the  fecond  meet- 
ing, they    uttered   not  a  w'ord.      On    which,  in  one 
day,  he  razed  the  walls  of  all    their  fortreffes  ;  and, 
marching  againft  fhofe  who  had  not  yet  fubmitted, 
*he  received,  in  every  country  as  he   paffed  through, 
the  fubmifiion  of  all  the  neighbouring  dates.     Segef- 
tica  alone,  a  ftrong  and  opulent  city,  he  reduced  by 
a  regular  fiege. 

XVIII.  Cato  had   greater  difficulties  to  furmount, 
in  fubduing  the  enemy,   than  hud  thofe  commanders 
who  came   firfh  into  Spain  ;  for   this  reafon,  that  the 
Spaniards,  through   difguft   at  the   Carthaginian  go- 
vemment,  came  over  to  their  fide  ;  whereas,  he  had 
the  talk  of  enforcing  their  fubmiffion  to   flavery,  in  a 
manner,  after   they  had  been  in  full  enjoyment  of 
liberty.     Befide,  he  found  the  whole  province  in  a 
ftate  of  commotion,  infomuch,   that  fome  were  in 
arms,  and  others,  becaufe  they  refufed  to  join  in  the 
revolt,  were  held  befieged,  and  would  not  have  been 
able  to   hold  out,    if   they   had  not   received  timely 
fuccour.     But  fo  vigorous  was  the  fpirit  and  capa- 
city of  the  conful,  that  there  was  no  kind  of  bufmcfs, 
whether  great  or  fmall,   which  he  did  not  himfelt 
attend  to  and  perform  ;  and  he  not  only  planned  and 

ordered. 
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ordered,  but  generally  executed  in  perfon,  fuch  mea-  BOOK 
fures  as  were  expedient ;  nor  did  he  pradife  greater  XXXIV. 
flrictnefs  and  feverity  over  any  one  than  over  him-  '— — ^/— i-* 
felf.  In  fpare  diet,  watching  and  labour,  he  vied  X'p'^^-^* 
with  the  meanefh  of  his  foldiers  ;  nor,  excepting  the  '  '  ^^^' 
honour  of  his  poft,  and  the  command,  had  he  any 
peculiar  diftindion  above  the  reft  of  the  army. 

XIX.  The  Celtiberians,  hired  by  the  enemy  as 
above  mentioned,  rendered  the  war  in  Turditania 
difficult  to  the  prastor,  Publius  Manlius.  The  con- 
ful  therefore,  in  compliance  with  a  letter  from  the 
praetor,  led  his  legions  thither.  The  Celtiberians 
and  Turditanians  were  lying  in  feparate  camps  at  the 
approach  of  the  Romans,  who  began  immediately 
to  fkirmifh  with  the  Turditanians,  making  attacks  on 
their  advanced  guards ;  and  they  conftantly  came  off 
vidorious,  though  fometimes  they  engaged  too  raflily* 
The  conful  ordered  fome  military  tribunes  to  enter 
into  a  conference  with  the  Celtiberians,  and  to  offer 
them  their  choice  of  three  propofals  :  firft,  to  come 
over  to  the  Romans,  and  receive  double  the  pay  for 
which  they  had  agreed  with  the  Turditanians :  the 
fecond,  to  depart  to  their  own  homes,  on  receiving 
aflurance,  under  the  fandion  of  the  public  faith,  that 
no  refentment  fhould  be  fhewn  of  their  behaviour  in 
joining  the  enemies  of  the  Romans  :  the  third  was, 
that,  if  they  were  abfolutely  determined  on  war,  they 
fhould  appoint  a  day  and  place  to  decide  the  mat- 
ter with  him  by  arms.  The  Celtiberians  defired  a 
day's  time  for  confideration ;  but  numbers  of  the 
Turditanians  mixing  in  their  aflembly,  caufed  fo 
great  a  confufion,  as  to  prevent  them  from  forming 
any  refolution.  Although  it  was  uncertain  whether 
there  was  to  be  war  or  peace  with  the  Celtiberians, 
the  Romans  neverthelefs,  juft  as  though  the  latter 
were  determined  on,  brouglit  provifions  from  the 
lands  and  forts  of  the  enemy,  and  foon  ventured  to 
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BOOK  go    within    their    fortifications,    relying   on    private 
XXXIV.   truces,  as  they  would  on  a  common  intercourle  clta- 
y""'^    '   blifhed  by  authori»y.     When  the  conful  found  that 
B.C.'iQ-.    ^^  could  not  entice  the  enemy  to  a  battle,  he  firft 
led  out  a  number  of  cohorts,  lightly  "Accoutred,  in 
regular  order,  to  ravage  a  part  of  the  country,  which 
was  yet  unhurt ;    then  hearing  that  all  the  baggage 
of  the  Celtiberians  vfas    depofited  at  Saguntia,    he 
proceeded  thither  to  attack  that  town,  but  was  un- 
able, notwithdanding,  to  provoke  them  to  ffir.     Pay- 
ing, therefore,  his  own  troops,  and  thofeof  Minucius, 
he  left  the  bulk  of  his  army  in   the  proctor's  camp, 
and,  with  feven  cohorts,  returned  to  the  Iberus. 

XX.  With  that  fmall  force  he  took  feveral  towns. 
The  Sidetonians,  Aufetanians,  and  Suefl'etanians  came 
over  to  his  fide.  The  Lacetanians,  a  remote  and 
wild  nation,  flill  remained  in  arms ;  partly  through 
their  natural  ferocity,  and  partly  through  confciouf- 
nefs  of  guilt,  in  having  laid  wafle,  by  fudden  incur- 
fions,  the  country  of  the  allies,  while  the  conful  and 
his  army  were  employed  in  the  war  with  the  Tur- 
detanians.  He  therefore  marched  to  attack  ^  their 
capital,  not  only  with  the  Roman  cohorts,  but  alfo 
with  the  troops  of  the  allies,  who  were  juftly  incenfed 
againft  them.  The  town  was  iiretched  out  into  con- 
fiderable  length,  but  had  not  proportionable  breadth. 
At  the  diflance  of  about  four  hundred  paces  from  it, 
he  halted ;  and  leaving  there  a  party  compofed  of 
chofen  cohorts,  he  charged  them  not  to  flir  from 
that  fpot  until  he  himfelf  Ihould  come  to  them  ;  and 
then  he  led  round  the  rcfl  of  the  men  to  the  far- 
ther fide  of  the  town.  The  greater  part  of  his  auxi- 
liary troops  were  Sueifetanians,  and  thefe  he  ordered 
to  advance  and  aifault  the  wall.  The  Lacetanians 
knowing  their  arms  and  flandards,  and  remember- 
ing how  often  they  had,  themfelves,  with  impunity, 
committed  every  kind  of  outrage  and  infult  in  their^ 
lo  territory, 
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territory,  how   often  defeated   and  routed  them  in  BOO  K 
pitched  battles,  haftily  threw  open  a  gate,  and  all,  in  XXXIV. 
one  body,  rufhed  out  againfl  them.     The  SuefTeta-  '^^      ' 
nians  fcarcely    flood  their   ihout,    much    lefs   their  ^'^'P^* 
onfet ;   and  the  conful,  on  feeing  this  happen  juft  as 
he  had  forefeen,  gallopped  back  under  the  enemy's 
wall  to  his  cohorts,  brought  them  up  quickly  to  that 
fide,  where  all  was  filence  and  folitude,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  Lacetanians  having  fallied  out  on  the 
SueiTetanians,  led  them  into  the  town,  and  took  pof- 
feffion  of  every  part  of  it  before  the  return   of  its 
people,  who,   having   nothing   now   left   but   their 
arms,  foon  furrendered  themfelves  alfo. 

XXI.  The  conqueror  marched  thence,  without 
delay,  to  the  fort  of  Vergium,  which  being  now  con- 
verted, almofl  entirely,  into  a  receptacle  of  robbers 
and  plunderers,  incurfions  were  made  on  the  peace- 
able parts  of  the  province.  One  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  deferted  out  of  the  place  to  the  conful, 
and  endeavoured  to  excufe  himfelf  and  his  country- 
men ;  alleging,  that  "  the  management  of  affairs  was 
"  not  in  their  hands  ;  for  the  robbers,  having  gained 
"  admittance,  had  reduced  the  fort  entirely  under 
"  their  own  powder."  The  conful  ordered  him  to 
return  home,  and  pretend  fome  plaufible  reafon  for 
having  been  abfent ;  and  then,  "  when  he  fliould  fee 
"  him  advancing  to  the  walls,  and  the  robbers  intent 
"  on  making  a  defence,  to  feize  the  citadel  with  fuch 
"  men  as  favoured  his  party.**  This  was  executed 
according  to  his  diredtions.  The  double  alarm,  from 
the  Romans  fcaling  the  walls  in  front,  and  the  citadel 
being  feized  on  their  rear,  at  once  entirely  con- 
founded the  barbarians.  The  conful,  having  taken 
poffefTion  of  the  place,  ordered,  that  thofe  who  had 
fecured  the  citadel,  fhould,  with  their  relations,  be  fet 
at  liberty,  and  enjoy  their  property  ;  the  reft  of  the 
natives,  he  commanded  the  quseftor  to  fell  ;  and 
he  put  the  robbers  to  death.     Having  reftored  quiet, 
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BOOK  he  fettled  the  iron  and  filver  mines  on  fuch  a  footing, 
XXXIV.  that  they  produced  a  large  revenue  ;  and,  in  confe- 
'rrj?'"^  quence  uf  the  regulations  then  made,  the  province 
W.C.iok'.  daily  increafed  in  riches.  On  account  of  thefe  fervices 
performed  in  Spain,  the  ftnate  decreed  a  fupplication 
for  three  days.  During  this  fummer,  the  other  conful, 
Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus,  fought  a  pitched  battle  with  a 
body  of  the  Boians  in  Gaul,  near  the  foreft  of 
LitinaL',  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  We  are 
told,  that  eight  thoufand  of  the  Gauls  were  killed, 
the  reft,  dehlUng  from  farther  oppofition,  retired  to 
their  feveral  villages  and  lands.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  feafon,  the  conful  kept  his  army  near 
the  Po,  at  Placentia  and  Cremona,  and  repaired  the 
buildings  in  thefe  cities,  which  had  been  ruined  in 
the  war. 

XXII.  While  the  affairs  of  Italy  and  Spain  were 
in  this  pofture,  Titus  (^uintius  had  fpent  the  winter 
in  Greece,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  excepting  the 
iEtolians,  who  neither  had  gained  rewards  of  victory 
adequate  to  their  hopes,  nor  were  capable  of  being 
long  contented  with  a  flate  of  quiet,  all  Greece,  be- 
ing in  full  enjoyment  of  the  blellings  of  peace  and 
liberty,  were  highly  pleafed  with  their  prefent  ftate  ; 
and  they  admired  not  more  the  Roman  generaPs 
bravery  in  arms,  than  his  temperance,  juftice,  and 
moderation  in  fuccefs.  And  now,  a  decree  of  the 
fenate  was  brought  to  him,  containing  a  denunciation 
of  war  againll  Nabis,  the  Lacedaemonian.  On  reading 
it,  Quintius  fummoned  a  convention  of  deputies  from 
all  the  allied  ftates,  to  be  held,  on  a  certain  day,  at 
Corinth.  Accordingly,  many  perfons  of  the  firft 
rank  came  together,  from  all  quarters,  forming  a 
very  full  alTembly,  from  which  even  the  ^tolians 
were  not  abfent.  He  then  addreffed  them  in  this 
manner :  — "  Although  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  in 
"  the  war  which  they  waged  againd  Philip,  were 
"  united  in  affections  and  counfels,  yet  they  had  each 
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their  feparate  reafons   for   entering  into  it.     He  BOOK 
had  violated  friendfhip   with  the  Romans;   firft,  XXXIV. 
by  aiding  our  enemies,  the  Carthaginians ;    and  "^T^    ^ 
then,  by  attacking  our  allies  here:  and,  towards  b'.C  105! 
you,  his  conduct  was  fuch,   that  even  if  we  were 
willing  to  forget  our  own  injuries,  thofe  offered 
by  him  to  you  would  be  reafon  fufficient  to  make 
us  declare  war  againfl  him.     But  the  bufmefs  to 
be    confidered   this    day,    refts  wholly  on   your- 
felves  :  for  the  fubje£t  which  I  propofe  to  your 
confideration    is,    whether  you   choofe  to   fuifer 
Argos,  which,  as  you  know,  has  been  feized  by 
"  Nabis,  to  remain  under  his  dominion  ;  or  whe- 
ther you  judge  it  reafonable,   that  a  city  of  fuch 
high  reputation  and  antiquity,  feated  in  the  centre 
of  Greece,    ihould    be   reftored    to   liberty,    and 
placed  in  the  fame  ftate  with  the  reft  of  the  cities 
of  Peloponnefus  and  of  Greece.     This  queftion, 
as  you  fee,  merely  refpedls  yourfelves  ;  it  concerns 
not  the  Romans  in  any  degree,  excepting  fo  far 
as  the  one  city  being  left  in  fubjedion  to  tyranny, 
hinders  their  glory,  in  having  liberated  Greece, 
from  being  full  and  complete.     If,  however,  you 
are  not  moved  by  regard  for  that  city,  nor  by  the 
example,  nor  by  the  danger  of  the  contagion  of 
that  evil  fpreading  wider,  we,  for  our  parts,  fhall 
reft  content.     On  this  fubjeft  I  defire  your  opi- 
nions, refolved  to  abide  by  whatever  the  majority 
of  you  ftiall  determine." 
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XXIII.  When  the  Roman  general  had  ended  his 
difcourfe,  the  feveral  deputies  proceeded  to  give 
their  opinions.  The  ambafl'ador  of  the  Athenians 
extolled,  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  and  exprefled 
the  greateft  gratitude  for  the  kindnefs  of  the  Ro- 
mans towards  Greece,  "  in  having,  when  apphed 
"  to  for  affiftance,  brought  them  fuccours  againft 
"  Philip  ;  and  now,  without  being  applied  to,  volun- 
tarily oft'ering  affiftance  againft  the  tyrant  Nabis.  '* 
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BOOK  He  at  the  fame  time  feverely  cenfurcd  the  conduct  of 
XXXIV.  fomc,  who,   in   their  difcourfes,  "  depreciated  thofe 
^',."'      '  "  kindnefles,  and   propagated   evil  furmifes   of  the 
B.C.  igc    "  future,  when  it  would  better  become  them  rather 
"   to  return  thanks  for  the  pafl."     It  was  evident  that 
this  was  pointed  at  the  iEtolians  :  wherefore  Alex- 
ander, deputy  of  that  nation,  began  with  inveighing 
againli:    the  Athenians,   who,   having  formerly  been 
the   moll   itrenuous  fupporters  of  hberty,  now  be- 
trayed the  general  caufe,  for  the  fake  of  recommend- 
ing themfelves   by  flattery.      He    then   complained 
that.   "  the  Achasans,    form.erly   foldiers   of   Philip, 
"  and  lately,  on  the  decline  of  his  fortune,  deierters 
"  from  him,  had  regained  pofil-lTion  of  Corinth,  and 
were  aiming  at  the  polfefhon  of  Argos  ;   while  the 
^itolians,  who    had  firil    oppofed  their   arms  to 
Philip,  who  had  always  been  allies  of  the  Romans, 
and  who  had  ftipulated  by  treaty,  that,    on  the 
Macedonian  being  conquered,  the  lands  and  cities 
fhould  be  theirs,  were  defrauded  by  Echinus  and 
"  Pharfalus."     He  charged  the  Romans  with  infin- 
cerity,  becaufe,  "  while  they  made  empty  profefTions 
"  of  eftablifiiing  univcrfal  liberty,  they  held 'forcible 
pofl!efiion  of  Demetrias  and  Chalcis  ;  though,  when 
Philip  hefitated   to  withdraw  his  garrifons   from 
thofe  places,  they  always  urged  againfl  him,  that 
'*  the  Grecians  would  never  be  free,  while  Deme- 
"  trias,   Chalcis,  and  Corinth  were  in  the   hands  of 
"  others.     And  laftly,   that  they  named  Argos  and 
Nabis  merely  as  a  pretext  for  remaining  in  Greece, 
and  keeping  their  armies  there.     Let  them  carry 
home  their  legions  ;  and  the  iEtolians  were  ready 
"  to  undertake,   either  that  Nabis  fhould  voluntarily 
evacuate  Argos,  on  terms  ;  or  they  would  compel 
him,  by  force  of  arms,  to  comply  with  the  unani- 
mous judgment  of  Greece." 
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XXIV.  This  arrogant  fpeech  called  up,  firft,  Arif- 
taenus,  prsetor  of  the  Acha;ans,  who  faid  j  —  "  For- 
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bid  It,  Jupiter,  fupremely  good  and  great,  and  im-  BOOK 
perial  Juno,  the  tutelar  deity  of  Argos,  that  that  XXXIV. 
city  fhould  lie  as  a  prize   between  the  Lacedas-  VR^'""*^ 
monian  tyrant,  and  the  .^toHan  plunderers,  under  b.C.'iqc! 
fuch  unhappy  circumftances,  that  its  being  retaken 
by  us   fhould  be  produftive  of  more  calamitous 
confequences    than  its  capture    by  him.      Titus 
Quintius,  the  fea  lying  between  us,  does  not  fecure 
us  from  thofe  robbers ;  what  then  will  become  of 
us,  fhould  they  procure  themfelves  a  flrong  hold  in 
the  centre  of  Peloponnefus  ?  They  have  nothing 
Grecian  but  the  language,  as  they  have  nothing 
human  but  the  fhape.     They  live  like  beafls  of 
prey,  and  are,  in  their  manners  and  rites,  more 
brutally  favage    than   any  barbarians.       Where- 
fore Romans,  we  befeech  you,  not  only  to  recover 
Argos  from  Nabis,  but  alfo  to  eflablifh  the  affairs 
"  of  Greece  on  fuch   a  footing,  as  to  leave  thefe 
"  countries  in  a  flate  of  fecurity  from  the  robberies 
"  of  the  ^tolians.'*     The  refl  concurring  in   thefe 
cenfures  on  the  iEtolians,  the  Roman  general  laid, 
that  "  he  had,  himfelf,  intended   to  have  anfwered 
them,  but  that  he  perceived  all  fo  highly  incenfed 
againfl  thofe  people,  that  the  general  refentment 
required   rather    to    be  appeafed    than    irritated. 
Satisfied,  therefore,  with  the  fentiments  entertained 
of  the  Romans,   and  of  the  ^tolians,  he  would 
fimply  put  this  queflion  :   What  was  the  general 
opinion  concerning  war  with  Nabis,  in  cafe  of  his 
refufing  to  reflore  Argos  to  the  Achseans  ?"  Every 
one   voted  for  war ;  whereupon,    he  recommended 
to  them,  to  fend  in  their  fhares  of  auxiliary  troops, 
each  flate  in  proportion  to  its  ability.     He  even  fent 
an  ambaffador  to  the  iEtolians  ;  rather  to  make  them 
difclofe  their  fentiments,  in  which  he  fucceeded,  than 
with  any  hope  of  obtaining  their  concurrence.     He 
gave  orders  to  the  military  tribunes,  to  bring  up  the 
army  from  Elatia.     To  the  ambaffadors  of  Antiochus, 
who  at  this  time,  propofed  to  treat  of  an  alliance,  he 

anfwered. 
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BOOK  anfwered,  that  "  he  could  fay  nothing  on  the  fub- 
XXXIV.  "  je£t  in  the  abfence  of  the  ten  ambailadors.  They 
JTT  7      "  niufl  go  to  Rome,  and  apply  to  the  fenate." 

XXV.  As  foon  as  the  troops  arrived  from  Elatia, 
Quintius  put  himfclf  at  their  head,  and  began  his 
march  toward  Argos.  Near  Cleone  he  was  met 
by  the  prastor,  Ariftaenus,  with  ten  thoufand  Achasan 
foot,  and  one  thoufand  horfe ;  and  having  joined 
forces,  they  pitched  their  camp  at  a  fmall  dillance 
from  thence.  Next  day  they  marched  down  into 
the  plains  of  Argos,  and  fixed  their  pod  about 
four  miles  from  that  city.  The  commander  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  garrifon  was  Pythagoras,  the  tyrant's 
fon-in-la\v,  and  his  wife's  brother ;  who,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Romans,  pofted  Ifrong  guards  in 
both  the  citadels,  for  Argos  has  tv.o,  and  in  every 
other  place  that  was  commodious  for  defence,  or  ex- 
pofed  to  danger.  But,  while  thus  employed,  he 
could  by  no  means  diflemble  the  dread  infpired  by 
the  approach  of  the  Romans  ;  and,  to  the  alarm  from 
abroad,  was  added,  an  infurre6lion  within.  There 
was  an  Argive,  named  Damocles,  a  youth  of  more 
fpirit  than  prudence,  who  held  converfations,  with 
proper  perfons,  on  a  defign  of  expelling  the  gar- 
rifon, at  firfl  with  the  precaution  of  impofmg  an 
oath,  but  afterwards,  through  his  eager  defire  to 
add  ftrength  to  the  confpiracy,  he  trafted  to  peo- 
ple's fincerity  with  too  little  referve.  While  he  was 
in  conference  with  his  accomplices,  an  officer,  fent 
by  the  commander  of  the  garrifon,  fummoned  him 
to  appear  before  him,  and  this  convinced  him  that 
his  plot  was  betrayed  ;  on  which,  exhorting  the  con- 
fpirators,  who  were  prefent,  to  take  arms  with  him, 
rather  than  be  tortured  to  death,  he  went  on  with  a 
few  companions  towards  the  Forum,  crying  out  to 
aJl  who  vviflicd  the  prefervation  of  the  Itate,  to  fol- 
low him  :  he  would  lead  them  to  liberty,  and  affert 
its  caufe.     He  could  prevail  on  none  to  join  him  ; 

for 
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for  they  faw  no  profpeft  of  any  attainable  advan-  BOOK 
tage,  and  much  lefs  any  fupport  on  which  they  could  XXXIV. 
rely.     While    he   exclaimed   in   this   manner,    the  ^TT'"''^ 
Lacedaemonians  furrounded  him  and  his  party,  and  -o'c  '^,11' 
put  them  to  death.     Many  others  were  arterwards 
feized,    the  greater  part  of  whom  were   executed, 
and  the  remaining  few  thrown  into  prifon.     During 
the  following  night,   great  numbers,  letting  them- 
felves  down  from   the  walls  by  ropes,  came  over  to 
the  Romans. 

XXVI.    Thefe  men  affirmed,  that  if  the  Roman 
army  had  been  at  the  gates,  the  commotion  would 
not  have  ended  without  efFe£t :  and  that,  if  the  camp 
was  brought  nearer,  the  townfmen  would  not  remain 
inaftive.     Ouintius,  therefore,  fent  fome  horfemen 
and  infantry  lightly  accoutred,  who,  meeting  at  the 
Cylarabis,  a  place  of  exercife,   lefs  than  three  hun- 
dred paces   from  the  city,  a  party  of  Lacedaemo- 
nians,   who  fallied    out  of  a  gate,  engaged   them, 
and,    without    much    difficulty,    drove    them    back 
into  the  town  ;  and  the  Roman  general  encamped  on 
the  very  fpot  where   the  battle  was  fought.     There 
he  paffed  one  day,  v/atching  if  any  new  commotion 
might  arife  ;   but  perceiving  that  the  inhabitants  were 
quite  difheartenedj   he  called  a  council  to  determine 
whether  he  Ihould  lay  fiege  to  Argos.     All  the  depu- 
ties of  Greece,   except  Ariftgenus,  were  of  one  opi- 
nion, that,  as  that  city  was  the  fole  objeft  of  the  war, 
with  it  the  war  iliould  commence.     This  was  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  Quintius,   but  he  Hftened,  with 
evident  marks  of  approbation,  to  Ariftasnus,  arguing 
in   oppofition  to  the  joint  opinion  of  all  the  reft ; 
while  he  himfelf  added,  that  "  as   the  war  was  un- 
"  dertaken  in  favour  of   the  Argives,   agalnfl   the 
tyrant,  what  could  be  lefs  proper  than  to  leave  the 
enemy  in  quiet,  and  lay  liege  to  Argos  ?    For  his 
part,  he  was  refolved  to  point  his  arms  againft  the 
main  objeO:  of  the  war,  Lacedasmon  and  Nabis.'* 

He 
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BOOK  He  then  difinifled   the   meeting,  and  fent  out   light- 
XXXIV.  armed    cohorts   to    collett   forage.     Whatever   was 
);7^    "^  ripe   in    the    adjacent   country,    they    reaped,    and 
b!c.  igc!  brought   together ;   and  what    was  green  they   trod 
down  and  deilroyed,    to  prevent  its  being  of  ufe  to 
the  enemy.      He  then  proceeded  over  Mount  Par- 
thenius,  and,  paffing  by  Tyga^a,  encamped  on  the 
third  day  at  Caryae,  where   he  waited  for  the  auxi- 
hary    troops  of    the  allies,    before   he   entered    the 
enemy's   territory.     Fifteen    hundred    Macedonians 
came  from  Philip,  and  four  hundred  horfemen  from 
ThefTaly  ;  and  now  the  Roman  general  had  no  occa- 
fion  to  wait  for  more  auxiliaries,  having  abundance  ; 
but  he  was  obliged  to  ftop  for  fupplies  of  provifions, 
which    he    had  ordered  the  neighbouring   cities   to 
furnifli.     He  was  joined  alfo   by  a  powerful   naval 
force :    Lucius   Quintius  came  from    Leucas,   with 
forty  fliips,  as  did  eighteen  (hips   of  war  from  the 
Rhodians ;   and  King  Eumenes  was  cruifing  among 
the  Cyclades,  with  ten  decked   fhips,    thirty  barks, 
and  fmaller  velTels  of  various  forts.     Of  the  Lace- 
daemonians themfelves,  alfo,  a  great  many,  who  had 
been  driven  from  home  by  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrants, 
came  into  the  Roman  camp,   in  hopes  of  being  lein- 
llated  in  their  country  ;   for  the   number  was  very 
great  of  thofe  who  had  been  banifhed  by  the  feveral 
defpots,  during   many  generations,   fince  they   iirfl: 
got  Lacedscmon  into    their   power.     The  principal 
perfon  among  the  exiles  was  Agefipolis,  to  whom  the 
crown  of  Lacedasmon  belonged  in  right  of  his  birth  ; 
but  who  had   been   driven  out  when  an  infant  by 
Lycurgus,  after  the  death  of  Cleomenes,   the  firfl 
tyrant  of  Laced^emon. 

XXVII.  Although  Nabis  was  inclofed  between 
fuch  powerful  armaments  on  land  and  fea,  and 
who,  on  a  comparative  view  of  his  own  and  his 
enemy's  ftrength,  could  fcarcely  conceive  any  degree 
of  hope ;  yet  negledled  not  preparing  for  a  defence, 

but 
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but  brought,  from  Crete,  a  thoufand  chofen  young  BOOK 
men  of  that    country,    in    addition    to    a   thoufand  XXXIV. 
whom  he  had  before  ;  he  had,  befides,  under  arms,  hTj?'^      ' 
three  thoufand  mercenary  foldiers,  and  ten  thoufand  b'ciqc.* 
of  his  countrymen,  with  the  peafants,  who  were  vaf- 
fals   to  the  proprietors  of  land  *.     He  fortified  the 
city  with  a  ditch  and  rampart ;  and,  to  prevent  any 
intefline  commotion,  curbed  the  people's  fpirits  by 
fear,  punifliing  them  with  extreme  feverity.     As  he 
could  not  hope  for  good  wifhes  towards  a  tyrant, 
and  had  reafon  to  fufped  fome  defigns  againft  his 
perfon,  he  drew  out  all  his  forces  to  a  field  called 
Dromos  (the  courfe),  and  ordered  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians to  be  called  to  an  alfembly  without  their  arms. 
He   then   formed  a  line  of  armed  men  round  the 
place  where  they  were  aifembled,  obferving  briefly, 
that  he  ought  to  be  excufed,  if,  at  fuch  a  junc- 
ture, he  feared,  and  guarded  againft  every  thing 
that  might  happen ;  and  that,  if  the  prefent  ftate 
of  affairs  fubjected  any  to  fufpicion,  it  was  their 
advantage  to  be  prevented  from  attempting  any 
*'  defign,  rather  than  to  be  punifhed  for  the  attempt : 
he  therefore  intended,"  he  faid,    "  to  keep  cer- 
tain  perfons  in  cuftody,  until  the  florm,  which 
then  threatened,  fhould  blow  over ;    and  would 
difcharge   them   as   foon   as  the  country  fhould 
be  clear  of  the  enemy,  from  whom  the  danger 
"  would  be  lefs,  when  proper  precaution  was  taken 
"  againft   internal   treachery."      He   then   ordered 
the  names  of  about  eighty  of  the  principal   young 
men  to  be  called  over,  and  as   each   anfwered  to 
his  name,  he  put  them  in  cuftody.     On  the  night 
following  they  were  all  put  to  death.     Some  of  the 
Ilotans,  or  Helotes,  a  race  of  ruftics,  who  have  been 
valfals  even  from  the  earlieft  times,  being  charged 
with  an  intention  to  defert,  they  were  driven  with 
ftripes  through  all  the  ftreets,  and  put  to  death. 

*  Thefe  were  the  Helotes,  kept  in  a  ftate  of  flavery. 
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BOOK  The  terror  which   this   excited,   fo    enervated    the 

XXXIV.  muhitude,  that  they  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  any 

'^TT'      '  attempt  to  cfFeft  a  revolution.     He  kept  his  forces 

B  C  \q\.  within  the  fortifications,  knowing  that  he  was  not  a 

match  for  the  enemy  in  the  field,  and,  befides,  he 

was  afraid  to  leave  the  city,  while  all  men's  minds 

were  in  a  ftate  of  fuch  fufpcnfe  and  uncertainty. 

XXVIII.  Quintius,  having  finifhed  every  neceflary 
preparation,  decamped,  and,  on  the  fecond  day,  came 
to  Sellafia,  on   the  river  Ginus,  on  the  fpot  where 
it  is  faid  Antigonus,  King  of  Macedonia,  fought  a 
pitched  battle  with  Cleomenes,  tyrant  of  Lacedae- 
mon.      Being   told,    that   the    afcent    from   thence 
was  through  a  difficult  and  narrow  pafs,  he  made 
a  (hort  circuit  by  the  mountains,   fending   forward 
a  party  to  make  a  road,  and  came,  by  a  broad  and 
open  pafl'age,  to  the  river  Eurotas,  where  it  flows 
almoll   immediately    under    the   walls    of  the  city. 
Here,  the  tyrant's  auxiliary  troops  attacked  the  Ro- 
mans, while  they  were  forming  their  camp  ;  together 
with  Quintius  himfelf,  (who,  with  a  divifion  of  ca- 
valry and  light  troops,  had  advanced  beyond  the  reft,) 
and  threw  all  into  fright  and  confufion ;  for  they 
had  not   expefted  any   impediment  on  their  vvhole 
march,  they  had  met  no  kind  of  moleftation  ;  paffing, 
as  it  were,  through   the  territory  of  friends.     The 
diforder  laded  a  confiderable  time,  the  infantry  call- 
ing  for  aid  on  the  cavalry,  and  the  cavalry  on  the 
infantry,  each  relying  on  the  others  more  than  on 
themfelves.     At  length,  the  foremofl  ranks  of  the 
legions  came  up  ;  and  no  fooner  had  the  cohorts  of 
the  vanguard  taken  part  in  the   fight,  than  thofe, 
who  had    lately   fpread    terror    round   them,    were 
driven  back  into   the  city.     The   Romans,  retiring 
fo  far  from  the  wall  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
weapons,    flood    tJiere    for    fome    time,    in    battle 
array,   and  then,  none  of  the  enemy  coming  out 

1 1  again  fl 
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againft  them,  retired  to  their  camp.    Next  day  Quin-  BOOK 
tius  led  on  his  army  in  regular  order  along  the  bank  XXXIV. 
of  the  river,  palled  the  city,  to  the  foot  of  the  moun-  ^  o'^^"' 
tain  of  Menelaus,  the  legionary  cohorts  marching  in  b!c.  195. 
front,  and  the  cavalry  and  light-infantry  bringing  up 
the  rear.      Nabis  kept  his   mercenary    troops,    on 
whom  he  placed  his  whole  reliance,  in  readinefs,  and 
drawn  up  in  a  body,  within  the  walls,  intending  to 
attack  the  rear  of  the  enemy  ;  and,  as  foon  as  the  lafl 
of  their  troops  pafled  by,  thefe  rulhed  out   of  the 
town,  from  feveral  places  at  once,  with  as  great  fury 
as  the  day  before.      The  rear  was  commanded  by 
Appius  Claudius,     who    having,   beforehand,    pre- 
pared his  men  to  exped;  fuch  an  event,  that  they 
might   not  be  difconcerted  when  it  happened,    in- 
ftantly  made  his  troops  face  about,  and  prefented  an 
entire  front  to  the  enemy.     A  regular  engagement, 
therefore,  took  place,  as  if  two  complete  lines  had 
encountered,  and  it  lafted  a  confiderable  time  ;  but, 
.  at  length,  Nabis's  troops  betook  themfelves  to  flight, 
which  would  have  been  attended  with  lefs  difmay 
and  danger,  if  they  had  not  been  clofely  prefled  by 
the  Achasans,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
ground.     Thefe  made  dreadful  havoc,  and  difperfmg 
them  entirely,    obliged  the  greater  part   to  throw 
away  their  arms.     Quintius  encamped  near  Amyclae, 
and,    afterwards,    when  he  had  utterly  laid  wafl:e 
all  the  pleafant  and  thickly-inhabited  country  round 
the  city,  the  enemy  not  venturing  out  of  the  gates, 
he  removed  his  camp  to  the  river  Eurotas.     From 
thence,  he  fent  out  parties  that  ravaged  the  valley 
lying  under  Taygetus,  and  the  country  reaching  as 
far  as  the  fea. 

XXIX.  About  the  fame  time,  Lucius  Quintius 
got  poffeflion  of  the  towns  on  the  fea-coaft  ;  of  fome 
by  their  voluntary  furrender,  of  others,  by  fear  or 
force.  Then,  learning  that  the  Lacedaemonians  made 
Gythium    the  repofitory   of  all   their  naval   ftores, 

and 
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BOOK  and  that  the  Roman  camp  was  at  no  great  diflancc 
XXXIV.  from  the  lea,  he  refolved  to  attack  that  town  with 
Y  j^  his  whole  force.     It  was,   at   that   time,  a  place  of 

B.C.  195.  confitlerablc    (Irength  ;     well   furniftied    with    great 
numbers  of  native  inhabitants  and  fettlers  from  other 
parts,  and  with  every  kind  of  warlike  Itores.     Very 
feafonably  for  Quintius,  at  the  commencement  of  an 
enterprlfe  of  no  eafy  nature,  king  Kumenes  and  the 
Rhodian    fleet  joined  him.     The  vafi   multitude  of 
feamen,    collected  out  of  the  three   fleets,  finiflied  in 
a  few  days   all  the  works  requifite  for  the  fiege  of  a 
city  fo  flrongly  fortified,  both   on  the  land  fide  and 
on  that  next  the  fea.     Covered  galleries  were  foon 
brought  up ;  the  wall  was  undermined,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  fliaken  with  battering  rams.     By  the  fre- 
quent fliocks  given  with  thefe,  one  of  the  towers  was 
thrown  down,  and,  by  its  fall,  the  adjoining  wall  on 
each  fide  was  laid   flat.     The   Romans,  on  this,  at- 
tempted to  force  in,  both  on  the  fide  next  the  port, 
to  which   the  approach  was  more   level  than   to  the 
refl:,  hoping  to  divert  the  enemy's  attention  from  the 
more  open  palTage,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  enter 
the  breach  caufed  by  the  falling  of  the  wall.     They 
were  near  effecling  their  defign,  of  penetrating  into 
the  town,   when  the  afliiiult  was  fufpended  by  a  pro- 
pofal   of  a   capitulation ;   which,   however,   came  to 
nothing.     Dexagoridas   and   Gorgopas    commanded 
there,  with  equal  authority.     Dexagoridas  had  fent  to 
the  Roman  general  the  prop ofal  of  furrendering,  and, 
after  the  time  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  had  been 
agreed  on,  he  was  flain  as  a  traitor  by  Gorgopas,  and 
the  defence  of  the  city  was  maintained  with  redoubled 
vigour  by  this  fingle  commander.     The  farther  profe- 
cution  of  the  fiege  would  have  been  much  more  diffi- 
cult, had  not  Titus  Quintius  arrived   with  a   body  of 
four  thoufand  chofeii  men.     He  ffiewed  his  army  in 
order  of  battle,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  ac  a  fmall  difl:ance 
from  the  city  j  and,  on  the  other  fide,  Lucius  Quintius 

plied 
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plied  the  enemy  hard  with  his  engines,  both  on  the  BOOK 
quarter  of  the  fea,  and  of  the  land  ;  on  which  Gor-  XXXIV. 
gopas  was  compelled  to  follow  the  plan,  which,  in  the  i^''""^ 
cafe  of  another,  he  had  punifhed  with  death.     After  b!c.  iqc! 
flipulating  for  liberty  to  carry  away  the  foldiers  whom 
he  had  there  as  a  garrifon,  he  furrendered  the  city  to 
Quintius.     Previous  to   the  furrender  of  Gythium, 
Pythagoras,   who   commanded   at  Argos,    left  that 
place,  intrufting  the  defence  of  the  city  to  Timocrates 
of  Pellene;  and,  with  a  thoufand  mercenary  foldiers, 
and  two  thoufand  Argives,  came  to  Laced^mon  and 
joined  Nabis. 

XXX.  Although  Nabis  had  been  greatly  alarmed 
at  the  firft  arrival  of  the  Roman  fleet,  and  the  lofs 
of  the  towns  on  the  fea  coaft,  yet,  as  long  as  Gythium 
was  held  by  his  troops,  the  fmall  degree  of  hope, 
which  that  afforded,  had  helped  to  quiet  his  appre- 
henfions ;  but,  when  he  heard  that  Gythium  too  was 
given  up  to  the  Romans,  and  faw  that  he  had  no 
room  for  any  kind  of  hope  on  the  land,  where 
every  place  round  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  he  was  totally  excluded  from  the  fea,  he 
found  himfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  yielding  to  for- 
tune. He  firft  fent  an  oiBcer,  with  a  wand  of  parley, 
into  the  Roman  camp,  to  learn  whether  permiflion 
would  be  given  to  fend  ambalTadors.  This  being 
confented  to,  Pythagoras  came  to  the  general,  wath 
no  other  commiffion  than  to  propofe  a  conference 
between  that  commander  and  the  tyrant.  A  coun- 
cil was  fummoned  on  the  propofal,  and  every  one  pre- 
fent  agreeing  in  opinion,  that  a  conference  fhould  be 
granted,  a  time  and  place  were  appointed.  They 
came,  with  moderate  efcorts,  to  fome  hills  in  the  in- 
terjacent ground  ;  and  leaving  their  cohorts  there,  in 
pofts  open  to  the  view  of  both  parties,  they  went 
down  to  the  place  of  meeting ;  Nabis  attended  by  a 
fele6t  party  of  his  life-guards ;  Quintius  by  his  bro- 
ther. King  Eumenes ;  Sofilaus,  the  Rhodian  ;  Arif- 
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BOOK  tarnus  prxtor  of  the  Acha^ans,  and  a  few  military 
XXXIV.  tribunes. 

B.C.  IOC        XXXI.  Then  the  tyrant,   having  the  choice  given 
him    to    fpcak    either  before    or  after    the  Roman, 
began  thus :    "  Titus  Quintius,    and    you  who   are 
prcfent  ;  if  I  could  collect,  from  my  own  reflec- 
tions, the  reafon  of  your  having  either  declared, 
or  actually  made  war  againft   me,  I   fliould   have 
waited  in  lilence  the  iflue  of  my  deltiny.     But  in 
the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  I  could  not  reprefs  my 
defire  of  knowing,  before  I  am  ruined,  the  caufe 
for  which  my  ruin  is  refolved  on.     And  in  truth, 
if  you  were  fuch  men  as  the  Carthaginians  are  re- 
prefented,  —  men  who  confidered  the  obligation  of 
faith,  pledged  in  alliances,  as  in  no  degree  facred,  I 
fhould  not  wonder,  if  you  were  the  lei's  fcrupulous 
with  refpe6t  to  your  conduct  towards  me.     But, 
inftead  of  that,  when   I   look  at  you,  I  perceive 
**^  that  you  are  Romans  :    men  who  allow  treaties 
*'  to  be  the  mod  folemn  of  religious  acts,  and  faith, 
'*  pledged  therein,  the  ftrongcft  of  human  ties.    Then 
"  when,  I  look  back  at  myfelf,  I  am  confident  I  am  one 
*••  who,  as  a  member  of  the  community,  am,  in  common 
"  with  the  reit  of  rhe  Lacedaemonians,  included  in  a 
treaty  fubfiiling  with  you,  of  very  ancient  date ; 
and  likewife  have,  lately,  during  the   war  with 
Philip,  concluded  anew,  in  my  own  name,  a  per- 
fonal  friendfliip  and    alliance   with  you.      But   I 
have  violated  and  cancelled  that  treaty,  by  hold- 
ing poiTefTion  of  the  city  of  Argos.     In  what  man- 
"  ner  fliall  I  defend  this  ?  By  the  confideration  of 
"  the  fad,  or  of  the  time  ?  The  confideration  of  the 
*'  fa6t  furniflies  me  with  a  twofold  defence  :  for,  in 
"  the  firfl  place,    in  confequence  of  an  invitation 
*'  from   the    inhabitants   themfelves,    and   of  their 
*'  voluntary  ad  of  furrender,  I  accepted  the   pof- 
"  fefTion  of  that  city,  and  did  not  feize  it  by  force. 
*'  In  the  next  place,  I   accepted  it,  when  the  city 
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^*  was  in  league  with  Philip,  not  in  alliance  with  BOOK 
^'  you.  Then  the  confideration  of  the  time  acquits  XXXIV. 
"  me,  for  this  reafon :  that  when  I  was  in  adlual  ItT'  ' 
*'  poffeflion  of  Argos,  you  entered  into  an  alliance  b.*C.*?oc.' 
"  with  me,  and  ftipulated  that  I  fhould  fend  you 
aid  againfl  Philip,  not  that  I  fhould  withdraw 
my  garrifon  from  that  city.  In  this  difpute,  there- 
fore, fo  far  as  it  relates  to  Argos,  I  have  unquef- 
tionably  the  advantage,  both  from  the  equity  of 
the  proceeding,  as  I  gained  poflelTion  of  a  city 
which  belonged  not  to  you,  but  to  your  enemy  ; 
and  as  I  gained  it  by  its  own  voluntary  acl,  and 
not  by  forcible  compulfion  ;  and  alfo  from  your 
"  own  acknowledgment :  fmce,  in  the  articles  of 
our  alliance,  you  left  Argos  to  me.  But  then, 
the  name  of  tyrant,  and  my  conduft,  are  ftrong 
objedions  againfl:  me  :  that  I  call  forth  flaves  to  a 
"  fl:ate  of  freedom ;  that  I  carry  out  the  indigent 
"  part  of  the  populace,  and  give  them  fettlements 
*'  in  lands.  With  refpe6t  to  the  title  by  which  1  am 
flyled,  I  can  anfwer  thus:  That,  let  me  be  what 
I  may,  I  am  the  fame  now,  that  i  was,  at  the  time 
when  you  yourfelf,  Titus  Quintius,  concluded  an 
"  alliance  with  me.  I  remember,  that  I  was  then 
"  fliyled  King  by  you  ;  now,  I  fee,  I  am  called  ty- 
"  rant.  If,  therefore,  I  had  fmce  altered  the  ftyle 
"  of  my  office,  I  might  be  chargeable  with  fickle- 
"  nefs  :  as  you  chofe  to  alter  it,  the  charge  falls  on- 
"  you.  As  to  what  relates  to  the  augmenting  the 
**  number  of  the  populace,  by  giving  liberty  to 
"  flaves,  and  the  difl:ribution  of  lands  to  the  needy  : 
"  on  this  head  too,  I  might  defend  'myfelf  on  the 
"  ground  of  a  reference  to  the  time  of  the  fads 
charged.  Thefe  meafures,  of  what  complexion 
foever  they  are,  I  had  pradifed  before  you  formed 
friendfhip  with  me,  and  received  my  aid  in  the 
war  againfl:  Philip.  But,  if  I  did  the  fame  things, 
at  this  moment,  I  would  not  fay  to  you,  how  did 
I  thereby  injure  you,    or   violate   the  friendfhip 
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BOOK  ^'  fiibfifting  between  us?  but,  I  would  infill,  that  in 
XXX IV.  «'  fo  (loinjT,  I  acled  agreeably   to    the  practice   and 
*77'n'^~'  "  inflitutions    of  mv   anceftors.       Do  not   eltimatc 
B.C.  lofi  "  ^^'i^f   i^^  done  at  Laccda:mon,   by  the  ftandard  of 
your  own  laws  and  conflitution.     I  need  not  com- 
pare every   particular  :   you   are  guided    in   your 
choice  of  a  horfeman,  by  the  quantity  of  his  pro- 
perty :    in   your  choice  of  a  foot  foldier,  by  the 
quantity  of  his  property  ;  and  your  plan  is,  that 
a  few  fliould  abound  in  wealth,  and  that  the  body 
of   the  people  fhould  be  in  fubjedion  to   them. 
Our  law-giver  did  not   choofe    that   the  admini- 
ftration  of  government   fhould  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  few,  fuch   as  you   call  a  fenate  ;  or  that  this  or 
that  order  of  citizens  fhould  have  a   fuperiority 
over  the  reft :  but  he  propofed,  by  equalizing  the 
property  and  dignity  of  all,  to  multiply  the  num- 
"  ber   of  thofe  who  were  to   bear  arms   for    their 
"  country.     I  acknowledge  that  I  have  enlarged  on 
thefe  matters,  beyond  what  confifts  with  the  con- 
cifenefs  cuflcmary  with  my  countrymen,  and  that 
the  fum  of  the  whole  might  be  comprifed  in  few 
"  words :  that,   fmce  I  firll  commenced  a  friendfliip 
with  you,  I  have  given  you  no  juft  caufe  of  dif- 
pleafure." 
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XXXII.  The  Roman  general  anfwered  :  "  We 
never  contra 6ted  any  friendfhip  or  alliance  with 
you,  but  with  Pelops,  the  right  and  lawful  King 
"  of  Lacedsemon  ;  whofe  authoritv,  while  the  Car- 
thaginian, Gallic,  and  other  wars,  fucceeding  one 
another,  kept  us  conftantly  employed,  the  tyrants, 
'*  vho  after  him  held  Lacedcemon  under  forced  fub- 
"  jeclion,  ufurped  into  their  own  hands,  fi.s  did  you 
**  alfo  during  the  late  war  with  Macedonia.  For 
"  what  could  be  lefs  conliftent  with  propriety,  than 
"  that  we,  who  were  waging  war  againft  Philip,  in 
favour  of  the  liberty  of  Greece,  Ihould  contract 
friendfliip  with  a  tyrant,   and  a  tyrant  who  carried 
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his  violence  and  cruelty  towards  his  fiibjefls  to  as  BOO  K 
"  great  an   excels  as  any  that  ever    exifted.     But,   XXXIV. 
"  even  fuppofmg,  that  you  had  not  either  feized  or  y  R,L-r7. 
held  Argos  by  iniquitous  means,  it  v^'ould  be  in-  B.C.  ^9^. 
cumbent  on  us,  when  we  are  giving  liberty   to  all 
Greece,  to  reinfiiate  Lacedaemon  alfo  in  its  antient 
freedom,    and    the  enjoyment   of  its    own    laws, 
which  you  jull  now  fpoke  of,  as  if  you   were  ano- 
ther   Lycurgus.     Shall  we    take    pains  to    make 
Philip's  garrifons  evacuate  Taffus  and    Bargylii ; 
and     ihall    we    leave    Lacedsemon    and    Argos, 
thofe    two    mod    illuftrious  cities,    formerly    the 
lights    of    Greece,    under    your  feet,    that    their 
continuance  in  bondage  may   tarnifh   our  title  of 
deliverers  of  Greece  ?  But  the  Argives  took  part 
Vi^ith    Philip :    we  ex-cufe    you    from  taking  any 
concern  in  that  caufe,  fo  that  you    need   not  be 
angry  with  them   on  our   behalf.     We  have  re- 
ceived fufficient  proof,  that  the  guilt  of  that  pro- 
ceeding is  chargeable  on   two  only,  or,  at   moll, 
three  perfons,  and  not  on  the  ftate  ;  juft,  indeed, 
**  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  invitation  given  to  you  and  to 
your  army,  and  your  reception   in  the  town,   not 
one   ftep  was  taken    by  public  authority        We 
"  know,   that  the  Theflldians,  Fhocians,  and  Locri- 
"  ans,  to  a  man,  unannnoufly  joined  in  efpoufmg  the 
"  caufe  of  Philip  ;  and  when,   notwithftanding    this, 
'^rWe  have  given  liberty  to  all   the  reft   of  Greece, 
'*  how,  I  afk  you,  can  you  fuppofe  we  fiiall  condud: 
ourfelves  towards  the  Argives,  who  are  acquitted 
of  having  publicly  authorifed  mifcondu(5l  ?     You 
faid,  that  your  inviting  flaves  to  liberty,  and  the 
diftribution  of  lands  among  the  indigent,  were  ob- 
jected, to  you   as  crimes;   and  crimes,  furely,  they 
are,  of  no  fmall   magnitude.      But  what  are   they 
in  comparifon  with  thofe  atrocious  deeds,  that  are 
daily  perpetrated   by  you  and  your  adherents  ;  in 
"  condnual  fuccelTion  ?     Shew  us  a  free    affembly 
"  of  the  people,  either  at  Argos  or  Lacedsemon,  if 
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BOOK    "  you  wifli   to  hccir  a  true  iccirLil  of  the   crimes  of 
XXX IV.    tt  tj^,j  nioll  abandoned  tyranny.    To  omit  all  (;thtr 
Y  jT"'  , ,      "  inftances  of  older  date,  what  a  maflacre  did  your 
B.C.  195.*    "  fon-in-law,    Pythagoras,  make  at    Argos   almoft 
before  my  eyes  ?     What  ancnher   did   you   your- 
felf  perpetrate,  when  I  was  on   the  borders  of  La- 
conia  ?  Now,  give  orders,  that   the  perfons  whom 
you  took   out  of  the   midft   of  an   afTembly,    and 
committed  to  prifon,  after  declaring,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  all  your  countrymen,  that  you  would  keep 
them  in  cuftody,  be  produced  in  their  chains,  that 
their  wretched  parents  may    know   that  they  are 
**  alive,  and   have    no    caufe  for    their    mourning. 
"  Well,  but  you  fay,   though  all  thefe  things  were 
"  fo,  Romans,  how  do  they  concern  you  .''  Can  you 
*'  fay   this   to  the  deliverers  of  Greece  ?    To   people 
'*  who   croffed  the  fca  in  order  to   deliver   it,  and 
"  have  maintained  a  war,  on  fea  and  land,   to  effeft 
**  its  deliverance.     Still  you  tell  us,  you  have  not 
"  direclly   violated  the    aUiance,    or   the    friendfhip 
"  eftablifhed   between    us.      How^    many   inllances 
"  mufl   I  produce  of  your  having  done  lb  ?     But  I 
"  will  not  go   into  a  long   detail  :  I   will  bring  the 
"  matter  to  a  Ihort  ilfue.     By  what  acls  is  friendfliip 
*'  violated  ?     Moll     efteflually    by   thefe    two :     by 
"  treating  our  friends  as  foes  :  and  by  uniting  your- 
**  felf  with  our  enemies.     Now,  which  of  thefe  has 
"  not  been  done  by  you  ?    For  Meflene,  which  had 
"  been  united  to  us  in  friendfliip,  by  one  and  the 
"  fame  bond   of  alliance    with    Lacedamon,    you, 
"  while  profefling  yourfelf  our  ally,  reduced  to  fub- 
"  jection  by  force  of  arms,  though  you  knew  it  was 
"  in    alliance    with   us ;  and    you    contracted    with 
"  Philip,  our  profefled  enemy,  not  only  an  alliance 
*'  but  even  an  affinity,  through  the  intervention  of 
"  his    general,  Philocles ;  and   waging  aclual    war 
"  againll  us,  with  your  piratical  fhips,  you  made  the 
"  fea  round  Malea  unfafe,  and  you  captured    and 
"  Hew   more    Roman   citizens    almoft,  than    Philip 
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^-^  himfeif ;  and  it  was  lefs  dangerous  for  our  fhlps  BOOK 
*'  to  bring  fupplies  for  our  armies,  by  the  coafl  of  XXXIV. 
**  Macedonia,  than  by  the  promontory  of  Malea.  ^  r^T^T' 
"  Ceafe,  therefore,  to  vaunt  your  good  faith,  and  b!c.  195! 
"  the  obligations  of  treaties;  and,  dropping  your 
"  affedation  of  popular  fentiments,  fpeak  as  a  tyrant, 
"  and  as  an  enemy/* 

XXXIII.  Ariftsenus  then  began,  at  firft,  to  advife, 
and  afterwards  even  to  befeech  Nabis,  while  it  was 
yet  in  his  power,  and  while  the  ftate  of  aiFairs  per- 
mitted, to  confider  what  was  bed  for  himfeif  and 
his  interefts.  He  then  mentioned  the  names  of 
feveral  tyrants  in  the  neighbouring  ftates  who  had 
refigned  their  authority,  and  reftored  liberty  to  their 
people,  and  afterwards  lived  to  old  age,  not  only  in 
fafety,  but  with  the  refped  of  their  countrymen. 
After  this  converfation  had  paffed,  the  approach  of 
night  broke  up  the  conference.  Next  day  Nabis 
faid,  that  he  was  willing  to  cede  Argos,  and  with- 
draw  his  garrifon,  fince  fuch  was  the  defire  of  the 
Romans,  and  to  deliver  up  the  prifoners  and 
deferters ;  and  if  they  demanded  any  thing  farther, 
he  requefled  that  they  would  fet  it  down  in  writing, 
that  he  might  deliberate  on  it  with  his  friends.  Thus 
the  tyrant  gained  time  for  confultation,  and  Quin- 
tius  alfo,  on  his  part,  called  a  council,  to  which  he 
fummoned  the  chiefs  of  the  allies.  The  greateft 
part  were  of  opinion,  that  "  they  ought  to  perfe- 
**  vere  in  the  war  until  the  tyrant  fhould  be  ftripped 
"  of  all  power ;  otherwife  the  liberty  of  Greece 
*'  would  never  be  fecure.  That  it  would  have  been 
"  much  better  never  to  have  entered  on  the  war, 
*'  than  to  drop  it  after  it  was  begun ;  for  this  would 
"  be  a  kind  of  approbation  of  his  tyrannical  ufur- 
"  pation,  and  which  would  eftablifti  him  more 
firmly,  as  giving  the  countenance  of  the  Roman 
people  to  his  ill-acquired  authority;  while  the 
example  would  quickly  fpirit  up  many  in  other 
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BOOK  "  dates  to  plot  agalnfl:  the  liberty  of  their  country- 
XXXIV.  "  men."     The  wifhes  of  the  general  himfelf  tended 
^T^'      '  rather  to  peace,   for  he  faw,  that,  as  the  enemy  was 
BC.iQ''.  ^^^  ^'P  "^  ^^^^  town,  nothing  remained  but  a  fiege, 
and  that  mult  be  very  tedious.     For  it  was  not  Gy- 
thium,    that   they   mull  befiege,  though   even  that 
place  had  been  gained  by  capitulation,  not  by  aflault ; 
but  Lacedosmon,  a  city  mofl  powerful  in  men  and 
arms.    The  only  hope  which  they  could  have  formed 
was,  that,    on    the    firfl:    approach    of    their  army, 
diflenfions  and  infurrcdions  might  have  been  raifed 
within,  but,  though  the  llandards  had  been  feen  to 
advance  almoft   to   the  gates,    not  one  perfon  had 
flirred.     To  this  he  added,  that  "  Villius  the  am- 
baflfador,  returning  from  Antiochus,  brought  in- 
telligence, that  nothing  but  war  was  to  be  expeded 
from  that  quarter ;   and  that  the  King  had  come 
over  into   Europe   with   a  much   more   powerful 
armament  by  fea  and  land  than  before.     N(av,  if 
the  army  Ihould  be  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  Lace- 
"  daemon,   with  what  other  forces  could  the  war  be 
"  maintained  againft  a  king  of  his  great  power  and 
*'  ftrength  ?"   Thefe    arguments    he  urged   openly ; 
but  he  was  influenced  by  another  motive,  which  he 
did  not  avow,  his  anxiety,  left  one  of  the  new  con- 
fuls  fhould  be  appointed  to  the  province  of  Greece ; 
and   then  the  honour  of  terminating   the    war,  in 
which  he  had  proceeded  fo  far,  mult  be  yielded  to 
a  fucceiTor. 

XXXIV.  Finding  that  he  could  not,  by  oppo- 
fition  make  any  alteration  in  the  fentiments  of  the 
allies,  by  pretending  to  go  over  to  their  opinion,  he 
led  them  all  into  a  concurrence  in  his  fcheme.  "  Be 
*'  it  fo,"  faid  he,  "  and  may  fuccefs  attend  us :  let 
"  us  lay  fiege  to  Lacediumon,  fmce  that  is  your 
*'  choice.  However,  as  a  bufmeis  fo  flow  in  its 
"  progrefs,  as  you  know  the  befieging  of  cities  to 
**  be,  very  often  wears  out  the  patience  of  the  be- 
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"  fiegers,    fooner  than  that   of  the  befieged,    you  BOOK 
"  ought,  before  you  proceed  a  flep  farther,  to  con-  XXXIV. 
"  fider,  that   we  muft  pafs  the  winter  under  the  "^^^      ' 
"  walls  of  Lacedasmon.     If  this  tedious  enterprife  b.c.io-. 
"  brought  only  toil  and   danger,  I  would   recom-        '    ^ 
"  mend   to  you,  to  prepare  your  minds  and  bodies 
"  to  fupport  thefe.     But,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  vaft 
*'  expences  ajfo  will  be  requifite  for  the  conflrudion 
"  of  works,  for  machines  and  engines,  fufficient  for 
"  the   fiege  of  fo  great  a  city,  and  for  procuring 
*'  flores  of  provifions  for  the  winter  to  ferve  you 
"  and  us :  therefore,  to  prevent  your  being  fuddenly 
difconcerted,  or  fhamefully  deferting  an  enterprife 
which  you  had  engaged  in,  I  think  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  for  you  to  write  home  to  your  refpedive  ftates, 
and  learn  what  degree  of  fpirit  and  of  ftrength 
each  pofleffes.     Of  auxiliary  troops  I  have  fuffi- 
cient number,  and  to  fpare  ;  but  the  more  nume- 
"  rous   we  are,   the  more  numerous   will  be  our 
"  wants.     The  country  of  the  enemy  has  nothing 
"  left  but  the  naked  foil.     Befides,  the  winter  is  at 
"  hand,  which  will  render  it  difficult  to  convey  whaf 
"  we  may  (land  in  need  of  from  dillant  places.'*  This 
fpeech  firfl   turned  their  thoughts  to  the  domeftic 
evils  prevailing  in  their  feveral  ftates ;  the  indolence 
of  thofe  who  remained  at  home  ;  the  envy  and  mif- 
reprefentations  to  which  thofe  who  ferved  abroad  were 
liable ;  the   difficulty  of  procuring  unanimity  among 
men  in  a  ft  ate  of  freedom  ;  the  emptinefs  of  the  pub- 
lic treafury,  and  people's  backwardnefs  to  contribute 
out  of  their  private  property.     Thefe  confiderations 
wrought  fuch  a  fudden  change  in  their  inclinations, 
that  they  gave  full  power  to  the  general,  to  do  what- 
ever  he  judged  conducive  to  the  general  intereft  of 
the  Roman  people  and  their  allies. 

XXXV.  Then  Quintius,  confulting  only  his  lieu- 
tenant-generals and  military  tribunes,  drew  up  the 
following  conditions  on  which  peace  fliould  be  made 
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BOOK  ^vith  Nabis :  "  That  there  fhould  be  a  fufpenfion  of 
XXXIV.  *'  arms  for  fix  months,  betueeii  Nabis  on  one  part, 
X^'  '  "  and  the  Romans,  King  Eumcnes,  and  the  Rho- 
B  C.  lof.  "  dJs"s  on  the  other.  That  Titus  Quintius  and 
"  Nabis  fhould  immediately  fend  ambaffadors  to 
Rome,  in  order  that  the  peace  might  be  ratified 
by  authority  of  the  fenatc.  That,  whatever  day 
a  written  copy  of  thefe  conditions  fhould  be  deli- 
vered to  Nabis,  on  that  day  fhould  the  armiflice 
commence  ;  and,  within  ten  days  after,  his  gar- 
rifons  fhould  be  withdrawn  from  Argos,  and  all 
other  towns  in  the  territory  of  the  Argives ;  all 
*'  which  towns  fhould  be  entirely  evacuated,  rertored 
**  to  freedom,  and  in  that  ftate  delivered  to  the 
Romans.  That  no  flave,  whether  belonging  to  the 
King,  the  public,  or  a  private  perfon,  be  removed 
out  of  any  of  them  ;  and  if  any  had  been  removed 
before,  that  they  be  faithfully  reftored  to  their 
*'  owners.  That  he  fhould  give  up  the  fhips,  which 
"  he  had  taken  from  the  maritime  flates ;  and 
"  fhould  not  have  any  other  than  two  barks  ;  and 
**  thefe  to  be  navigated  with  no  more  than  fixteen 
"  oars.  That  he  fliould  reftore  to  all  the  flates,  in 
alliance  with  the  Roman  people,  the  prifoners  and 
"  deferters  in  his  hands  ;  and  to  the  MefTenians,  all 
*'  the  effeds  that  could  be  difcovered,  and  which  the 
*'  owners  could  prove  to  be  their  property.  That 
"  he  fhould,  likewife,  reflore  to  the  exiled  Lace- 
*'  daemonians  their  children,  and  their  wives,  who 
chofe  to  follow  their  huibands  ;  provided  that  no 
woman  fhould  be  obliged,  againfl  her  will,  to 
go  with  her  hufband  into  exile.  That  fuch  of  the 
mercenary  foldiers  of  Nabis  as  had  deferted  him, 
and  gone  either  to  their  own  countries,  or  to  the 
Romans,  fliouId  have  all  their  effects  faithfully 
"  returned  to  them.  That  he  fhould  hold  pofTeflion 
"  of  no  city  in  the  ifland  of  Crete  ;  and  that  fuch  as 
"  were  then  in  his  pofTefTion,  fhould  be  given  up 
"  to  the  Romans.     That   he  fhould  not  form  any 
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^*  alliance,  or  wage  war,  with  any  of  the  Cretan  dates,  BOOK 
''  or  with  any  other.     That  he  fhould  withdraw  all  XXXIV. 
"  his  garrifons  from  thofe  cities  which  he  fhould  give  '"  '"^  -^ 
"  up,  and  which  had  put  themfelves,  and  their  coun-  b'c  igc* 
"  try,  under   the  dominion  and  protedion  of   the 
Roman  people  ;    and  fhould  take  care  that,    in 
future,  neither  he,  nor  any  of  his  fubjedls,  fhould 
give  them  any  difturbance.     That  he  fhould  not 
build  any  town  or  fort  in  his  own,  or  any  other 
"  territory.  That,  to  fecure  the  performance  of  thefe 
*'  conditions,  he  fhould  give  five  hoflages,  fuch  as 
the    Roman  general  fhould   choofe,  and   among 
them  his  own  fon ;  and  fhould  pay,  at  prefent, 
one  hundred  talents  of  filver ;  and  fifty  talents, 
annually,  for  eight  years." 
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XXXVI.    Thefe  articles  were   put   into  writing, 
and  fent   into  Lacedasmon,  the  camp  having  been 
removed,  and   brought  nearer  to   the  town.     The 
tyrant  faw   nothing   in   them  that  gave  him  much 
fatisfaftion,  excepting   that,   beyond   his  hopes,  no 
mention  had   been  made  of  reinflating  the  exiles. 
But  what  mortified  him  mofl  of  all,  was,  the  de- 
priving  him  of  his  fhipping,  and  of  the  maritime 
towns  :  for  the  fea  had  been  a  fource  of  great  profit 
to  him ;  his  piratical  vefTels  having  continually  in- 
fefted   the   whole   coaft   from   the    promontory   of 
Malea.     Befides,  he  found  in  the  young  men  of  thofe 
towns,  recruits  for  his  army,  who  made  by  far  the 
befl  of  his  foldiers.     Though  he  difcuflfed  thofe  con- 
ditions in  private  with  his  confidential  friends,  yet, 
as  the  miniflers  in  the  courts  of  kings,  faithlefs  in 
other  refpefts,  are  particularly  fo  with  refpedl  to  the 
concealing  of  fecrets,  they  foon   became   the   fub- 
je£t  of  common  converfation.     The  public,  in  ge- 
neral, exprefTed  not  fo  great  a  difapprobation  of  the 
whole  of  the  terms,  as  did  individuals,  of  the  articles 
particularly  affefting  themfelves.      Thofe  whd  had 
the  wives  of  the  exiles  in  marriage,  or  had  pofTelTed 
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BOOK  iheiiifclves  of  any  of  their  property,  were  provoked, 
XXXIV.   as  if  tliev  were  to  lofe  what  was  their  own,  and  not 
y'Z''      '   to  make  reflitution  of  what  belonged  to  others.     The 
li.C  joc.  ^2ives,  who   had  been  fet  at   liberty  by  the  tyrant, 
perceived  plainly,   not  only  that    their   enfranchife- 
ment   would   be   annulled,  but  that  their  fervitude 
would  be  much   more  fevere  than  it  had  been  be- 
fore,   when   they  fhould    be    again   put   under  the 
power  of   their  incenfed   mailers.     The  mercenary 
loldiers  faw,  with   uneafmefs,  that,  in   confequence 
of  a  peace,  their  pay  would  ceafe ;  and  they  knew 
alfo,  that   they  could  not  return  among  their   own 
countrymen,    who  detefted    not  tyrants    more  than 
they  did  their  abettors. 

XXXVII.  They  at  firft  fpoke  of  thefe  matter?, 
in  their  circles,  with  murmurs  of  difcontent  ;  and 
afterwards,  faddenly  ran  to  arms.  From  which  tu- 
multuous proceeding,  the  tyrant  perceived  that  the 
paflions  of  the  multitude  were  of  themfelves  inflamed 
as  highly  as  he  could  wilTi  ^  he,  therefore,  inur.e- 
diately  ordered  a  general  affembly  to  be  fummoned. 
Here  he  explained  to  them  the  terms  which  the  Ro- 
mans drove  to  impoie,  to  which  he  falfely  added 
others,  more  ieverc  and  humiliating.  While,  on  the 
mention  of  each  particular,  fometimes  the  whole  af- 
fembly,  fometimes  different  parties  raifed  a  fliout  of 
difapprobation,  he  aiked  them,  "  What  anfwer  they 
"  wifhed  him  to  give  ;  or  what  they  would  have  him 
"  do  ?"  On  which  all,  as  it  were  with  one  voice, 
cried  out,  "  To  give  no  anfwer,  to  continue  the  war;" 
and  they  began,  as  is  common  with  a  multitude, 
every  one  to  encourage  the  reft,  to  keep  up  their 
fpirits,  and  cherifh  good  hopes,  obferving,  that  "  for- 
"  tune  favours  the  brave."  Animated  by  thefe  ex- 
prellions,  the  tyrant  affured  them,  that  Antiochus, 
and  the  iEtolians,  would  come  to  their  affifhance ; 
and  that  he  had,  in  the  mean  time,  a  force  abun- 
dantly fufficient    for    the   maintenance   of  a  fiege. 

Every 
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Every  thought  of  peace  vanilhed  from  their  minds,  BOOK 
and,  unable  to  contain  themfelves  longer  in  quiet,  XXXIV. 
they  ran  out  in  parties  againfl:  the  advanced  guards  ^^T'T^    ' 
of  the  enemy.     The  fally  of  thefe  few  fkirmifhers,  ^[q  \ll] 
and  the  weapons  which  they  threw,  immediately  de- 
monftrated  to  the  Romans,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the 
war  was  to  continue.     During   the  four  following 
days,  feveral  flight  encounters  took  place,  without 
any  certain  advantage  j  but,  on  the  fifth  day  after, 
in  a  kind  of  regular  engagement,  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians  were  beaten  back  into  the  town,  in  fuch  a 
panic,   that  feveral   Roman  foldiers,  prefling   clofe 
on  their  rear,  entered  the  city  through  open  fpaces, 
not  fee u red  with  a  wall,  of  which,  at  that  time,  there 
were  feveral. 

XXXVIII.    Then   Quintius,  having,  by  this   re- 
pulfe,  effeftually  checked  the  fallies  of  the  enemy, 
and  being  fully  convinced  that  he  had  now  no  alter- 
native,   but  mull  befiege  the  city,   fent  perfons  to 
bring  up  all  the  marine  forces  from  Gythiuni ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  rode  himfelf,  with  fome  military 
tribunes,  round  the  walls^  to  take  a  view  of  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  place.     In  former  times,  Sparta  had  no 
wall ;  of  late,  the  tyrants  had  built  vi^alls,  in  the  places 
where  the  ground  was  open  and  level ;  but  the  higher 
places,  and  thofe  more  difficult  of  accefs,  they  fe- 
cured  by  placing  guards  of  foldiers  inftead  of  fortifi- 
cations.    When  he  had  fufficiently  examined  every 
circumftance,  he  refolved  on  making  a  general  af- 
fault ;  and,  for  that  purpofe,  furrounded  the  city  with 
all  his  forces,  the  number  of  which,  Romans  and 
allies,  horfe  and  foot,  naval  and  land  forces,  all  to- 
gether, amounted   to   fifty   thoufand   men.      Some 
brought  fcaling-ladders,  fome  firebrands,  fome  other 
matters,    wherewith    they    might    either    aifail    the 
enemy,  or  ftrike  terror.     The  orders  were,  that  on 
raifing  the  fhout,   al)   fliould   advance  at  once,   in 
order  that  the  Lacedaemonians,   being   alarmed   at 
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BOOK  the  fame  time  in  every  quarter,  might  be  at  a  iofs 
XXXIV.  where,  firfl:,  to  make  head,  or  whither  to  bring  aid. 
Y  r*  '  The  main  force  of  his  army  he  formed  in  three  di- 
BC.  195.  vifions,  and  ordered  one  to  attack,  on  tlie  fide  of 
the  Phoebeum,  another  on  that  of  the  Didynneum, 
and  the  third  near  a  place  called  Heptagonia!,  all 
which  are  open  placCvS  without  walls.  Though  fur- 
rounded  on  all  fides  by  fuch  a  violent  alarm,  the 
tyrant,  at  firfl,  attentive  to  every  fudden  fliout,  and 
hafly  meffage,  either  ran  up  himfelf,  or  fent  others, 
wherever  the  greatefl  danger  preffed  ;  but  after- 
wards, he  was  fo  flunned  by  the  horror  and  confu- 
fion  that  prevailed  all  around,  as  to  become  inca- 
pable either  of  giving  proper  diredions,  or  of  hear- 
ing what  was  faid,  and  to  lofe,  not  only  his  judg- 
ment, but  almofl  his  reafon. 

XXXIX.  For  fome  time  the  Lacedaemonians 
maintained  their  ground,  againfl  the  Romans,  in 
the  narrow  pafTes ;  and  three  armies,  on  each  fide, 
fought,  at  one  time,  in  different  places.  Afterwards, 
when  the  heat  of  the  contefl  increafed,  the  combat- 
ants were,  by  no  means,  on  an  equal  footing  :  for 
the  Lacedsemonians  fought  with  miffile  arms,  againfl 
which,  the  Roman  foldiers,  by  means  of  their  large 
fhields,  eafily  defended  themfelves,  and  many  of 
their  blows  either  miffed,  or  were  very  weak  ;  for, 
the  narrownefs  of  the  place  caufing  them  to  be 
clofely  crowded  together,  they  neither  had  room  to 
difcharge  their  weapons,  with  a  previous  run,  which 
gives  great  force  to  them,  nor  clear  and  fleady 
footing  while  they  made  their  throw.  Of  thofe  there- 
fore, difcharged  againfl:  the  front  of  the  Romans, 
none  pierced  their  bodies,  few  even  their  fhields  : 
but  feveral  were  wounded,  by  thofe  who  flood  on 
higher  places,  on  each  fide  of  them  j  and  prefently, 
v/hen  they  advanced  a  little,  they  were  hurt  una- 
wares, both  with  javelins,  and  tiles  alfo  thrown 
from  the  tops  of  the  hoofes.     On  this  they  raifed 
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their    fhlelds   over   their  heads,   and  joining   them  BOOK 
fo   clofe  together  as  to  leave  no  room  for  injury  XXXIV, 
from  fuch  random  cads,  or  even  for  the  infertion  of  y^J^TTT 
a  javelin,  by  a  hand  within  reach,  they  preiTed  for-  B.C.  195^ 
ward  under  cover  of  this  tortoife  fence.     For  fome 
time  the  narrow  ftreets,   being  thronged  with  the 
foldiers  of  both   parties,  confiderably   retarded  the 
progrefs  of  the  Romans ;  but  when  once,  by  gradu- 
ally pufhing  back  the  enemy,  they  gained  the  wider 
pafles,    the   impetuofity    of  their  attack  could   no 
longer  be  withftood.     While  the   Lacedaemonians, 
having  turned  their  backs,  fled  precipitately  to  the 
higher  places,  Nabis,  being  utterly  confounded,  as 
if  the  town  were  already  taken,  began  to  look  about 
for  a  way  to  make  his  efcape.     Pythagoras,  through 
the  whole  affair,  difplayed  the  fpirit  and  condud  of 
a  general,  and  was  now  the  fole  means  of  faving  the 
city  from  being  taken.     For  he  ordered  the  build- 
ings neareft  to  the  wall  to  be  fet  on  fire ;  and  thefe 
being  inftantly  in  a  blaze,  thofe  who,  on  another  oc- 
cafion,  would  have  brought  help  to  extlnguifh  the 
fire,  now  helping  to  increafe  it,  the  roofs  tumbled 
on  the  Romans ;  and  not  only  fragments  of  the  tiles, 
but  alfo  the  half-burned  timber  reached  the  foldiers : 
the  flames  fpread  wide,  and  the  fmoke  caufed  a  degree 
of  terror  even  greater  than  the  danger.     In  confe- 
quence,  the  Romans  who  were  without  the  city,  and 
were  jufl  then  advancing  to  the  aflault,  retired  from 
the  wall ;  and  thofe  who  were  within,  fearing  left 
the  fire,  rifing  behind  them,  fliould  put  it  out  of 
their  power  to  rejoin  the  reft  of  the  army,  began  to 
retreat.     Whereupon  Quintius,  feeing  how  matters 
ftood,  ordered  a  general  retreat  to  be  founded. — 
Thus,  after  they  had  almoft  maftered  the  city,  they 
were  obliged  to  quit  it,  and  return  to  their  camp. 

XL.  Quintius,  conceiving  greater  hopes  from  the 
fears  of  the  enemy,  than  from  the  immediate  effed 
of  his  operations,  kept  them  in  a  continual  alarm 
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BOOK  during  the  three  fucceeding  days ;  fometimes  haraf- 
XXXIV.  fing  them  with  alTaults,  fometimes  inclofin^j;  feveral 
' — "^ — '  places  with  works,  fo  as  to  leave  no  palTage  open 
Y.R.  657.  £^^  flight.  Thefe  menace?  had  fuch  an  efle(5l  on 
the  tyrant  that  he  again  font  Pythagoras  to  foHcit 
peace.  Quintius,  at  firfl:,  rciefted  him  with  difdain, 
ordering  him  to  quit  the  camp ;  but  afterwards, 
on  his  fuppliant  entreaties,  and  throwing  himfeif  at 
his  feet,  he  admitted  him  to  an  audience  in  form. 
The  purport  of  his  difcourfe,  at  fird,  was,  an  offer 
of  implicit  fubmiflion  to  the  will  of  the  Romans  ;  but 
this  availed  nothing,  being  confidercd  as  nugatory 
and  indecifive.  The  bufmefs  was,  at  length,  brought 
to  this  iflue,  that  a  truce  fhould  be  made  on  the  con- 
ditions delivered  in  writing  a  few  days  before,  and 
the  money  and  hoftages  were  accordingly  received. 
While  the  tyrant  was  kept  fhut  up  by  the  fiege,  the 
Argives,  receiving  frequent  accounts,  one  after  an- 
other, that  Lacedaemon  was  on  the  point  of  being 
taken,  and  having  tbemfelves  refumed  courage  on 
the  departure  of  Pythagoras,  with  the  ftrongell  part 
of  his  garrifon,  looked  now  with  contempt  on  the 
fmall  number  remaining  in  the  citadel ;  and,  being 
headed  by  a  perfon  named  Archippus,  drove  the 
garrifon  out.  They  gave  Timocrates,  of  Pellene, 
leave  to  retire,  with  folemn  affurances  of  fparing  his 
life,  in  confideration  of  the  mildnefs  which  he  had 
fhewn  in  his  government.  In  the  midft  of  their  re- 
joicing for  this  event,  Quintius  arrived,  after  having 
granted  peace  to  the  tyrant,  difmifled  Eumenes  and 
the  Rhodians  from  Laceda:nion,  and  fent  back  his 
brother,  Lucius  Ouintius,  to  tlie  fleet. 

XLI.  The  Nemnsan  games,  the  moft  celebrated  of 
all  the  Roman  feftivals,  and  their  moft  fplendid  public 
fpeftacle,  had  been  omitted,  at  the  regular  time,  on 
account  of  the  difaflers  of  the  war  :  the  flate,  now, 
in  the  fulnefs  of  their  joy,  ordered  them  to  be  cele- 
brated on  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  general  and  his 

army  ; 
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army  j  and  appointed  the  general,  himfelf,  prefident  BOOK 
of  the  games.  Many  circumitances  concurred  to  XXXIV 
render  their  happinefs  compieat :  their  countrymen,  l^TT''""^ 
whom  Pythagoras,  lately,  and,  before  that,  Nabis,  had  b  c!io^ 
carried  away,  were  brought  home  from  Lacedgemon  ; 
thofe  who,  on  the  difcovery  of  the  confpiracy  by 
Pythagoras,  and  when  the  malfacre  was  already  begun, 
had  fled  from  home,  now  returned  ;  they  faw  their 
hberty  reflored,  after  a  long  interval,  and  behejd,  in 
their  city,  the  Romans,  the  authors  of  its  reftoration, 
whofe  only  view,  in  making  war  on  the  tyrant,  was, 
the  fupport  of  their  intereft.  The  freedom  of  the 
Argives  was,  alfo,  folemnly  announced,  by  the  voice 
of  a  herald,  on  the  very  day  of  the  Nemean  games. 
Whatever  pleafure  the  Achseans  felt  on  Argos  being 
reinftated  in  the  general  council  of  Achaia,  it  was,  in 
a  great  meafure,  allayed  by  Laced  anion  being  left  in 
flavery,  and  the  tyrant  clofe  at  their  fide.  As  to  the 
-^tolians,  they  loudly  railed  at  that  meafure  in  every 
meeting.  They  remarked,  that  "  the  war  with 
"  Philip  was  not  ended  until  he  evacuated  all  the 
"  cities  of  Greece.  But  Lacedaemon  was  left  to  th« 
tyrant,  while  the  lawful  king,  who  had  been,  at 
the  time,  in  the  Roman  camp,  and  others,  the 
noblell  of  the  citizens,  muft  live  in  exile  :  fo  that 
"  the  Roman  nation  was  become  a  partizan  of 
"  Nabis's  tyranny."  Quintius  led  back  his  army  to 
Elatia,  whence  he  had  fet  out  to  the  Spartan  war. 
Some  writers  fay,  that  the  tyrant's  method  of  carry- 
ing on  hoflilities  was  not  by  fallies  from  the  city,  but 
that  he  encamped  in  the  face  of  th-e  Romans ;  and 
that,  after  he  had  declined  fighting  a  long  time^  wait 
ing  for  fuccours  from  the  iEtolians,  he  was  forced  to 
come  to  an  engagement,  by  an  attack  which  the 
Romans  made  on  his  foragers,  when,  being  defeated 
in  that  battle,  and  beaten  out  of  his  camp^,  he  fued  for 
peace,  after  fifteen  thoufand  of  his  men  had  been 
killed,  and  mpretban  four  thoufand  made  prifoners. 
VOL.  IV.  II  XLIL 
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BOOK       XLII.    Nearly  at  the  fame  time,  arrived  at  Komc 
;2j2.f^_^  a     letter    from    Titus    Quintius,    with    an    account 
Y.R.557.  o(  his  proceedings    at    Licedxnion  ;  and    another, 
13. C.  195.  out    of  Spain,  from    Marcus  Porcius,    the    conful ; 
whereupon  the  fenate    decreed    a  fupplication,    for 
three    days,    in    the    name    of   each.      The     other 
conful,  Lucius  Valerius,  as  his  province  had  remained 
quiet  lince  the  defeat  of  the  Boians  at  the  wood  of 
Litana,  came   home  to  Rome  to  hold  the  eleclions. 
Publius   Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus,  a  fecond  time, 
and    Tiberius    Sempronius    Longus,     were    eleded 
confuls.     The  fathers  of  thefe  two  had  been  ccnfuls  in 
the  firfl  year  of  the  fecond  Punic  war.     The  election 
of  praetors  was  then  held,  and  the  choice  fell  on  Pub- 
iius    Cornelius    Scipio,     two     Cneius     Corneliufes, 
Merenda,  and  Blafio,  Cneius  Domitius  ^Slnobarbus, 
Sextus  Digitius,  and   Titus  Juvencius  T'halna.     As 
foon  as  the  elections  were  finifhed,  the  conful  returned 
to  his  province.     The  inhabitants  of  Ferentinum,  this 
year,  laid  claim  to  a  privilege  unheard  of  before  :  that 
Latines,  giving  in  their  names  for  a  Roman  colony, 
fliould   be  deemed    citizens  of  Rome.     Some  colo- 
nics,  who  had  given  in    their   names  for  Puteoli, 
Salernum,  and  Buxentum,  alfumed,  on  that  ground, 
the  character  of  Roman  citizens  j  but  the  fenate  deter- 
mined that  they  were  not. 

y  j^  -.g^  XLllI.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  wherein 
b'c.'i94!  Publius  Scipio  Africanus,  a  fecond  time,  and  Ti- 
berius Sempronius  Longus  were  confuls,  two  am- 
bafladors  from  the  tyrant  Nabis  came  to  Rome. 
The  fenate  gave  them  audience  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  outfide  the  city.  They  entreated,  that  a 
peace  might  be  concluded  on  the  terms  fettled  with 
(^uintius,  which  was  granted.  When  the  queftion 
■was  put  concerning  the  provinces,  the  majority  of 
the  fenate  were  of  opinion,  that,  as  the  wars  in  Spain 
and  INlacedoaia  vere  at  an  end,  Italy  fhould  be  the 

province 
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province  of  both  the  confuls  :  but  Sclpio  contended  BOOK 
that  one  conful  was   fufficient  for  Italy,    and   that  XXXIV. 

Macedonia  ought  to  be  decreed  to  the  other ;  that  ' » ' 

"  there  was  every  reafon  to  apprehend  a  dangerous  ^i'r^'^^  ' 

ic  -1       A       •      L  r        1        u     J       1  1       °r   L-      B.C.  194. 

v/ar  with  Antiochus,  ror  he  had  ah'eady,  or  his 
*'  own  accord,  come  into  Europe  ;  and  how  did 
*'  they  fuppofe  he  would  a6t  in  future,  when  he 
"  (liould  be  encouraged  to  a  war,  on  one  hand,  by 
"  the  ^tolians,  avowed  enemies  of  their  (late,  and 
"  ftimulated,  on  the  other,  by  Hannibal,  a  general 
"  famous  for  his  vidories  over  the  Romans  ?'* 
While  the  confular  provinces  were  in  difpute,  the 
praetors  cafl  lots  for  theirs.  The  city  jurifdidion 
fell  to  Cneius  Domitius ;  the  foreign,  to  Titus  Ju- 
vencius  ;  Farther  Spain,  to  Publius  Cornelius  ;  Plither 
Spain,  to  Sextus  Digitius  ;  Sicily,  to  Cneius  Corne- 
lius Blafio  ;  Sardinia,  to  Cneius  Cornelius  Merenda. 
It  was  refolved,  that  no  new  army  fliould  be  fent 
into  Macedonia,  but  that  the  one  which  was  there 
iliould  be  brought  home  to  Italy  by  Ouintius,  and 
dilbanded  ;  that  the  army  which  was  in  Spain,  under 
Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  fhould  likewife  be  diibanded  ; 
that  Italy  fliouId  be  the  province  of  both  the  confuls, 
for  the  defence  of  which  they  fhould  raife  two  city 
legions  ;  fo  that,  after  the  difbanding  of  the  armies, 
mentioned  in  the  refolution  of  the  fenate,  the  whole 
military  eflabliihment  fhould  confift  of  eight  Roman 
legions. 

XLIV.  A  facred  fpring  had  been  celebrated,  in 
the  preceding  year,  during  the  confulate  of  Marcus 
Porcius  and  Lucius  Valerius  ;  but  Publius  Licinius, 
one  of  the  pontifl's,  having  made  a  report,  firfl,  to 
the  college  of  pontiffs,  and  afterwards,  by  their  di- 
re<Sion,  to  the  fenate,  that  it  had  not  been  duly  per- 
tormed,  a  vote  was  pafied,  that  it  fhould  be  cele- 
brated anew,  under  the  direction  of  the  pontiffs ; 
and  that  the  great  games,  vowed  together  with  it, 
iliould  be  exhibited  at  jhe  ufual  expence :  that  the 
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BOOK  facred  fpring  fhould  be  deemed  to  comprehend  all 
XXXIV.  ^]^Q  cattle  born  between  the  calends  of  March,  and 
^TT^  ^"  the  day  prccedinjr  the  calends  of  May,  in  the  year  of 
B.C.  194.  ^he  confulate  of  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  and  Tibe- 
rius Sempronius  Longus.  Then  followed  the  elec- 
tion of  cenfors.  Sextus  ^lius  Paetus,  and  Caius 
Cornelius  Cethegus,  being  created  cenfors,  named  as 
prince  of  the  fenate,  the  confulPublius  Scipio,  whom 
the  former  cenfors  likewife  had  appointed.  They 
pafTed  by  only  three  fenators  in  the  whole,  none  of 
whom  had  enjoyed  the  honour  of  a  curulc  office. 
They  obtained,  on  another  account,  the  higliefl  de- 
gree of  credit  with  that  body  ;  for,  at  the  celebration 
of  the  Roman  games,  they  ordered  the  curule  sediles 
to  fet  apart  places  for  the  fenators,  diftin6t  from 
thofe  of  the  people,  whereas,  hitherto,  all  the  fpec- 
tators  ufed  to  fit  promifcuoufly.  Of  the  knights, 
alfo,  very  few  were  deprived  of  their  horfes  ;  nor 
was  feverity  fhewn  towards  any  rank  of  men.  The 
gallery  of  the  temple  of  Liberty,  and  the  Villa  Pub- 
lica,  were  repaired  and  enlarged  by  the  fame  cenfors. 
The  facred  fpring,  and  the  votive  games,  were  ce- 
lebrated, purfuant  to  the  vow  of  Servius  Sulpicius 
Galba,  when  conful.  While  every  one's  thoughts 
were  engaged  by  the  fliows  then  exhibited,  Quintus 
Pleminius,  who,  for  the  many  crimes,  againft  gods 
and  men,  committed  by  him  at  Locri,  had  been 
thrown  into  prifon,  procured  men  who  were  to  fet 
fire,  by  night,  to  feveral  parts  of  the  city  at  once : 
in  order  that,  during  the  general  confternation, 
which  fuch  a  diflurbance  would  occafion,  the  prifon 
might  be  broken  open.  But  fome  of  the  accom- 
plices difcovered  the  defign,  and  the  afiair  was  laid 
before  the  fenate.  Pleminius  was  thrown  into  tht 
dungeon,  and  there  put  to  death. 

XLV.  In  this  year  colonies  of  Roman  citizens 
were  fettled  at  Puteoli,  Vulturnum,  and  Liternum : 
three  hundred  men  in  each  place.     The  lands  allotted 

to 
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to  them  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Campanians.  BOOK 
Colonies  of  Roman  citizens  were  likewife  eftablifhed  XXXIV. 
at  Saiernum  and  Buxentum.  The  commiflioners  for  ^^T^T'^'T' 
condiiding  thefe  fettlements  were,  Tiberius  Sempro-  b'ciq.' 
nius  Longus,  then  conful,  Marcus  Servilius,  and 
Quintus  Minucius  Thermus.  Other  commiffionerSj 
alfo,  Decius  Junius  Brutus,  Marcus  Basbius  Tam- 
philus,  and  Marcus  Helvius,  led  a  colony  of  Ro- 
man citizens  to  Sipontum,  into  a  diftrift  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Arpinians.  To  Tempfa,  likewife, 
and  to  Croto,  colonies  of  Roman  citizens  were  led 
out.  The  lands  of  Tempfa  had  been  taken  from 
the  Bruttians,  who  had  formerly  expelled  the  Greeks 
from  them.  Croto  was  poffeffed  by  Greeks.  In 
ordering  thefe  eftablifhments,  there  were  named,  for 
Croto, — Cneius  Odavius,  Lucius  -^milius  Paullus, 
and  Caius  Pletorius  ;  for  Tempfa, — Lucius  Cornelius 
Merula,  and  Caius  Salonius.  Several  prodigies  were 
obferved  at  Rome  that  year,  and  others  reported, 
from  other  places.  In  the  Forum,  Comitium,  and 
Capitol,  drops  of  blood  were  feen,  and  feveral 
fhowers  of  earth  fell,  and  the  head  of  Vulcan  was 
furrounded  with  a  blaze  of  fire.  It  was  reported, 
that  a  dream  of  milk  ran  in  the  river  at  Interamna ; 
that,  infome  reputable  familes  at  Ariminum,  children 
were  born  without  eyes  and  nofe  ;  and  one,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Picenum,  that  had  neither  hands  nor  feet. 
Thefe  prodigies  were  expiated,  according  to  an  order 
of  the  pontiffs  ;  and  the  nine  days  feftival  was  cele- 
brated, in  confequence  of  a  report  from  Adria,  that 
a  ihower  of  ftones  had  fallen  in  that  neighbourhood, 

XL VI.  In  Gaul,  Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus,  pro- 
conful,  in  a  pitched  battle  near  Mediolanum,  com- 
pletely overthrew  the  Infubrian  Gauls,  and  the  Boi- 
ans ;  who,  under  the  command  of  Dorulacus,  had 
croffed  the  Po,  to  roufe  the  Infubrians  to  arms.  Ten 
thoufand  of  the  enemy  were  flain.  About  this  time 
his  colleague,  Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  triumphed  over 
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K  O  O  K  Spain.  He  carried  in  the  procefTion  twenty-five 
XXXIV.  thoufand  pounds  weight  of  unwrought  filver,  one 
h"T^''~7r  hundred  and  three  thoufand  filver  denariufes  *,  five 
B.C.  104.'  hundred  and  forty  of  Ofcan  filver  f,  and  one  thou- 
fand four  hundred  pounds  weight  of  gold.  Out  of 
the  booty,  he  diflributed  to  each  of  his  foldicrs  two 
hundred  and  feventy  ajfes  \  ;  double  that  fum  to  each 
centurion,  and  triple  to  each  horfeman.  Tiberius 
Sempronius,  conful,  proceeding  to  his  province,  led 
his  legions,  firft,  into  the  territory  of  the  Boians.  At 
this  time  Boiorix,  their  chieftain,  with  his  two  bro- 
thers, after  having  drawn  out  the  whole  nation  into 
the  field  to  renew  the  war,  pitched  his  camp  on 
level  ground,  with  an  evident  intention  to  fight  the 
enemy,  in  cafe  they  fliould  pafs  the  frontiers.  When 
the  conful  underftood  what  a  numerous  force,  and 
what  a  degree  of  refolution  the  enemy  had,  he  fent 
an  exprefs  to  his  colleague,  requeuing  him,  "  if  he 
*'  thought  proper,  to  haften  to  join  him  ;"  adding, 
that  "  he  would  acl  on  the  defenfive,  and  defer  en- 
"  gaging  in  battle,  until  his  arrival."  The  fame 
reafon  which  made  the  conful  wifh  to  decline  an 
adlion,  induced  the  Gauls,  whofe  fpirits  were  raifed 
by  the  backwardnefs  of  their  antagonifts,  to  bring 
it  on  as  foon  as  pollible,  that  they  might  finifh 
the  affair  before  the  two  confuls  fliould  unite  their 
forces.  However,  during  two  days,  they  did  no- 
thing more  than  (land  in  readinefs  for  battle,  if  any 
Ihould  come  out  againft:  them.  On  the  third,  they 
advanced  furioufly  to  the  rampart,  and  aflault-ed  the 
camp  on  every  fide  at  once.  The  conful,  immedi- 
ately, ordered  his  men  to  take  arms,  and  kept  them 
quiet,  under  arms,  for  fome  time  ;  both  to  add  to 
the  foolifh  confidence  of  the  enemy,  and  to  arrange 
his  troops  at  the  gates,  through  which  each  party 
was  to  fally  out.  The  two  legions  were  ordered 
to   march    by    the   two   principal    gates ;    but,    in 
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the  very  pafs  of  the  gates,  the  Gauls  oppofed  them  BOOK 
in  fuch   clofe  bodies  as  to  (lop  up  the  way.     The  XXXIV. 
fight  was  maintained  a  long   time  in   thefe  narrow  ^TT^^"^ 
pafles  ;  nor  were  their  hands  or  fwords  much   em-  jjc  jqj.* 
ployed  in  the  bufmefs,  but  pufliing  with  their  fhields 
and  bodies,  they  prefled  againft  each  other,  the  Ro- 
mans ftruggling  to  force  their  way  out,  the  Gauls  to 
break  into  the  camp,  or,  at  leaft,  to  hinder  the  Ro- 
mans from  iffuing  forth.     However,   neither  party 
could  make  the  leaft  imprefTion  on  the  other,  until 
Quintus  Vidorius,  a  firft  centurion,  and  Caius  Ati- 
nius,  a  military  tribune,  the  former  of  the  fecond, 
the  latter  of  the  fourth  legion,  had  recourfe  to  an 
expedient  often  tried  in  defperate  cafes ;  fnatching 
the  ftandards  from  the  officers  who  carried  them, 
and   throwing  them   among   the   enemy.      In   the 
ftruggle  to  recover  the  ftandards,  the  men  of  the 
fecond  legion,  firft,  made  their  way  out  of  the  gate. 

XLVII.  Thefe  were  now  fighting  on  the  outfide 
of  the  rampart,  the  fourth  legion  ftill  entangled  in 
the  gate,  when  a  new  alarm  arofe  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  camp.  The  Gauls  had  broke  in  by  the 
Queeftorian  Gate,  and  had  llain  the  quasftor,  Lucius 
Poftumius,  firnamed  Tympanus,  with  Marcus  Ati- 
nius  and  Publius  Sempronius,  praefedls  of  the  allies, 
who  made  an  obftinate  refiftance ;  and  alfo,  near  two 
hundred  foldiers.  The  enemy  were  mafters  of  that 
part  of  the  camp,  until  a  cohort  of  thofe  which  are 
called  Extraordinaries,  fent  by  the  conful  to  defend 
the  Quseftorian  Gate,  killed  fome  who  had  got  within 
the  rampart,  drove  out  the  reft,  and  oppofed  others 
who  were  attempting  to  break  in.  About  the  fame 
time,  the  fourth  legion,  and  two  cohorts  of  Extraordi- 
naries, burft  out  of  the  gate;  and  thus  there  were  three 
battles,  in  different  places,  round  the  camp ;  while 
the  various  kinds  of  Ihouts  raifed  by  them,  called 
off  the  attention  of  the  combatants  from  the  fight  in 
which  they  themfelves  were  immediately  engaged, 
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BOOK  to  the  dangers  which  threatened  their  friends.  The 
XXXIV.  battle  was  maintained  until  mid-day  with  equal 
Y  7^  T*  ftrcngth,  and  with  nearly  equal  hopes.  At  length, 
B.C.  194!  ^^^^  hitigue  and  heat  fo  far  got  the  better  of  the  foft 
relaxed  bodies  oi  the  Gauls,  who  are  incapable  of 
enduring  thirft,  as  to  make  mofl:  of  them  give  up 
the  fight  ;  and  the  ftvv,  who  ftood  their  ground, 
were  attacked  by  the  Romans,  routed,  and  driven 
to  their  camp.  The  conful  then  gave  the  fignal  for 
retreat,  which  the  greater  part  obeyed  ;  but  fome, 
eager  to  continue  the  fight,  and  hoping  to  get  pof- 
fefiion  of  the  camp,  prefled  forward  to  the  rampart, 
on  which  the  Gauls,  defpifing  their  fmall  number, 
rufhcd  out  in  a  body.  The  Romans  were  then 
routed  in  turn,  and  compelled,  by  their  own  fear 
and  dii'may,  to  retreat  to  their  camp,  which  they 
had  refufed  to  do  at  the  command  of  their  general. 
Thus  both  parties  experienced,  in  turn,  the  viciffi- 
tudes  of  flight  and  victory.  The  Gauls,  however, 
had  eleven  thoufand  killed,  the  Romans  but  five 
thoufand.  The  Gauls  retreated  into  the  heart  of 
.  their  country,  and  the  conful  led  his  legions  to  Pla- 
centia.  Some  writers  fay,  that  Scipio,  after  joining 
his  forces  to  thofe  of  his  colleague,  over-ran  and 
plundered  the  country  of  the  Boians  and  Ligurians, 
as  far  as  the  woods  and  marfhes  fuifered  him  to 
proceed  ;  others  that,  without  having  eifetled  any 
thing  material,  he  returned  to  Rome  to  hold  the 
elections. 

XL VIII.  Titus  Quintius  paifed  the  entire  winter 
feafon  of  this  year  at  Elatia,  where  he  had  efta- 
bliilied  the  winter-quarters  of  his  army,  in  adjuring 
political  arrangements,  and  reverfing  the  meafures 
which  had  been  introduced  in  the  feveral  ifates  under 
the  arbitrary  domination  of  Philip  and  his  deputies, 
while  they  crufhed  the  rights  and  liberties  of  others, 
in  order  to  augment  the  power  of  thofe  who  formed 
a  faction  in  their  favour.     Eariy  in  the  fpring    he 

I  r  came 
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came  to  Corinth,  where  he  had  fummoned  a  gene-  BOOK 
ral  convention.  Ambafl'adors  having  attended  from  XXXIV. 
every  one  of  the  flates,  fo  as  to  form  a  numerous  ^TT?  "f 
aflembly,  he  addrefled  them  in  a  long  fpeech,  in  b  c'lo/ 
which,  beginning  from  the  firft  commencement  of 
friendihip  between  the  Romans  and  the  nation  of  the 
Greeks,  he  enumerated  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
manders who  had  been  in  Macedonia  before  him, 
and  Hkewife  his  own.  His  whole  narration  was  heard 
with  the  warmeil  approbation,  until  he  came  to  make 
mention  of  Nabis  ;  and  then  they  expreifed  their 
opinion,  that  it  was  utterly  inconfiftent  with  the  cha» 
rafter  of  the  deliverer  of  Greece,  to  have  left  feated, 
in  the  centre  of  one  of  its  moft  refpeclable  ftates,  a 
tyrant,  who  was  not  only  infupportable  to  his  own 
country,  but  a  terror  to  all  the  flates  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood. Whei  eupon  Quintius,  who  well  knew  their 
fentiments  on  the  occafion,  freely  acknowledged, 
that  "  if  the  bufmefs  could  have  been  accompliihed 
without  the  entire  deftruclion  of  Laceda£mon,  no 
mention  of  peace  with  the  tyrant  ought  ever  to 
have  been  liftened  to  ;  but  that,  as  the  cafe  flood, 
wlieu  it  was  not  poflible  to  crufli  him  without  in- 
volving the  city  in  utter  ruin,  it  was  judged  more 
eligible  to  leave  Nabis  in  a  ftate  of  debility,  flrip- 
ped  of  almoit  every  kind  of  power  to  do  injury, 
than  to  fuffer  the  city,  which  mult  have  perifhed 
in  the  very  procefs  of  its  delivery  being  effetlu- 
ated,  to  fmk  urider  remedies  too  violent  for  it  to 
fupport." 

XLIX.  To   the    recital    of  matters  pafl,  he  fub- 

joined,  that  "  his  intention  was  to  depart  fhortly  for 

'  Italy,  and  to  carry  vvith  him  all   his   troops  ;  that 

'  they  fhouid  hear,  within  ten  days,  of  the  garrifons 

'  having  evacuated  Denietrias  ;  and  that  Chalcis,  the 

citadel  of  Corinth,  fnould  inftantly  be  delivered  up 

to  the  Achasans  :   that  all  the  world  might  know 

*'  which 
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BOOK  "  which  eieferved  better  the  character  of  tleceivens, 

XXXiV.  u  the  Romans  or  the  Tluolians,  who  had  fpread  in- 

Y  R  crS   "  finuations,  that  when  the  caufe  of"  liberty  was  in- 

B.C.  104.  "  trufted  to  the  Romans,  it  was  put  into  dangerous 

"  hands,  and  that  they  had  only  changed  maflers, 

"  being  fubjugated  now  to  the  Romans,  as  formerly 

*'  to  the  Macedonians.     But   they   were    men  who 

"  never  fcrupled  what  they  cither  faid  or  did.     The 

"  reft  of  the  nations,  he  advifed,  to  form  their  efti- 

"  mate  of  friends  from  deeds,  not  from  words  ;  and 

*'  to  fatisfy  themfelves  whom  they  ought  to  truft,  and 

"  againft  whom  they  ought  to  be  on  their  guard  ; 

"  to  ufe  liberty  with  moderation  :  for,  when  regu- 

"  lated  by  prudence,  it  was  productive  of  happinefs 

"  both  to  individuals  and  to  ftates  ;  but,  when  pufhcd 

"  to  exctfs,  it  became  not  only  obnoxious  to  others, 

*'  but   precipitated    the    pofieffors  of   it   themfelves 

*'  into  dangerous   raflincfs   and   extravagance.     He 

"  reconimended,    that    thofe    at    the    head   of  af- 

"  fairs,  and  all   the  feveral  ranks  of  men  in  each 

"  particular  ftate,  fhould  cultivate  harmony  between 

"  themfelves ;  and  that  all  fliould  dired  their  views 

"  to  the  creneral  intereft  of  the  whole.     For,  while 

''  they  adted  in  concert,  no   king  or  tyrant  would 

"  ever    be    able   to    overpower    them :  but  difcord 

"  and  diflcnfion   gave   every  advantage  to    the  arts 

"  of  an  adverfary  ;  as  the  party  worfted  in  a  do- 

*'  meftic  difpute,  generally  chofe  to  nnite  with  fo- 

"  reigners,  rather  than  fubmit  to  a  countryman  of 

"  their  own.     He  then  exhorted  them,  as  the  arms 

"  of  others  had   procured    their    liberty,    and    the 

"  good  faith   of  foreigners  had  returned  it  fafe  into 

"  their  hands,  to  apply  now  their  own  diligent  care 

"  to   the   watching  and  guarding  of   it ;  that  the 

"  Roman  people    might   perceive,    that    thofe  on 

"  whom  they  had  beftowed  liberty  were  deferving 

"  of  it,  and  that  their  kindnefs  was  not  ill  placed.'* 

L.  On 
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L.  On  hearing  thefe  admonitions,  fuch  as  parental  BOOK 
tendernefs  might  dictate,  every  one  prefent  Ihed  tears  ^_  ; 

of  joy;  and  fo  great  were  their  tranfports,  that  they  y.R.  558. 
aiFefted  his  feelings  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  interrupt  B.C.  194. 
his  difcourfe.     For  fome  time  a  confufed  noife  pre- 
vailed, all  together  expreffing  their  approbation,  and 
charging  each  other  to  treafure  up  thofe  expreffions 
in  their  minds  and  hearts,  as  if  they  had  been  uttered 
by  an  oracle.  Then  filence  enfuing,  he  requefted  of 
them  to  make  diligent  fearch  for  fuch  Roman  citizens 
as  were  in  fervitude  among  them,  and  to  fend  them 
intoTheffaly  to  him,  within  two  months;  obferving, 
that  "  it  would  not  redound  to  their  honour,  if,  in  a 
"  land  reflored  to  liberty,  its  deliverers  fhould  remain 
"  in  fervitude."     This  was  anfwered  with  a  fliout  of 
applaufe  ;  and  they  acknowledged,  as  an  obligation 
added  to  the  reft,  his  reminding  them  of  the  difcharge 
of  a  duty  fo  indifpenfably  incumbent  on  their  grati- 
tude.    There  was  a  valt  number  of  thefe  who  had 
been  made  prifoners  in  the  Punic  war,  and   fold  by 
Hannibal  when  their  countrymen  refufed  to  ranfom 
them.     That  they  were  very  numerous,  is  proved  by 
what  Polybius  fays,  that  this  bufmefs  coft  the  Achasans 
one  hundred  talents*,  though   they  had  fixed  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  each  captive,  to  the  owner,  fo 
low  as  five  hundred   denariufes  f.     For,  at  that  rate,  ^ 
there  were  one  thoufand  two    hundred  in   Achaia. 
Calculate  now,  in  proportion  to  this,  how  many  were 
probably  in  all  Greece. 

LI.  Before  the  convention  broke  up,  they  faw  the 
garrifon  march  down  from  the  citadel  of  Corinth, 
proceed  forward  to  the  gate,  and  depart.  The 
general  followed  them,  accompanied  by  the  whole 
affembly,  who,  with  loud  acclamations,  bleffed  him 
as  their  preferver  and  deliverer.     At  length'  taking 

*  J9'375^'  t  ^^^'  2s.  I  id, 

leave 
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BOOK  leave  of  thcfc,  and  difniiiling  them,  he  returned  to 
XXXIV,  EJatia  by  the  fame  road  through  which  he  came. 
^T""^^  T^  He  whence  fent  Appius  (^.laudius,  Heuienant-general, 
B.C.  194.  ^^^^^  ^'^  ^'^^  troops,  ordering  him  to  march  through 
ThclTaly  and  Epirus,  and  to  wait  for  him  at  Oricuin, 
where  he  intended  to  embark  the  army  for  Italy. 
He  alfo  wrote  to  his  brother,  Lucius  Quintius,  Heu- 
tenant-general,  and  commander  of  the  fleet,  to  colled 
thither  tranfport  fhips  from  all  the  coafts  of  Greece. 
He  himfelf  proceeded  to  Chalcis  ;  and,  after  fending 
away  the  garrifons,  not  only  from  that  city,  but 
likewife  from  Oreum  and  Eretria,  he  held  there  a 
congrefs  of  the  Eubcean  dates,  whom  he  reminded  of 
the  condition  in  which  he  had  found  their  affairs,  and 
of  that  in  which  he  was  leaving  them  ;  and  then 
difmifled  the  affembly.  He  then  proceeded  to  De- 
metrias,  and  removed  the  gartifon.  Accompanied  by 
all  the  citizens,  as  at  Corinth  and  Chalcis,  he  purfued 
his  route  into  Theflidy,  wliere  the  dates  were  not  only 
to  be  fet  at  liberty,  but  alfo  to  be  reduced,  from  a 
ftate  of  utter  anarchy  and  confufion,  into  fome  toler- 
able form  :  for  they  had  been  thrown  into  diforder, 
not  only  through  the  faults  of  the  times,  and  the 
arbitrary  acls  of  the  king  and  his  adherents,  but 
alfo  through  the  relllefs  difpofition  of  the  nation, 
who,  from  the  earlieit  times,  even  to  our  days,  have 
never  conducted  any  election,  or  aflembly,  or  council, 
without  difi'enfions  and  tumult.  He  chofe  both  fena- 
tors  and  judges,  with  regard,  principally,  to  their 
property,  and  vefted  the  chief  (hare  of  power  in  that 
part  of  the  ftate  which  was  more  particularly  inte- 
refted  in  its  fafety  and  tranquillity. 

LII.  When  he  had  completed  thefe  regulations 
in  TheiTaly,  he  went  on,  through  Epirus,  to  Oricum, 
wlience  he  intended  to  take  his  paffage ;  all  the 
troops  being  tranfported  thence  to  Brundufium. 
From  this  place  to  the  city,    they  paffed  the  whole 

length 
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length  of  Italy,  in  a  manner,  like  a  triumph ;  the  BOOK 
captured   efFefts,   which  they  brought  with  them,  XXXIV. 
forming  a  train  as  large  as  that  of  the  troops  them-  ^i^TT'    T* 
felves.     When  they  arrived   at    Rome,  the   fenate  bIc.  194' 
aflembled  outfide  the  city,  to  receive  from  Quintius 
a  recital  of  his  fervices  ;  and,  with  high  fatisfadtion, 
voted  him  a  triumph,  which  he  had  fo  juflly  merited. 
His  triumph    lafted  three  days.     On  the  firft  day 
were  carried  in  proceflion,  armour,  weapons,  brazen 
and  marble  flatues,  of  which  he  had  taken  greater 
numbers  from  Philip,  than  from  the  ftates  of  Greece. 
On  the  fecond,  gold  and  filver  wrought,  unwrought. 
and    coined.      Of  unwrought    filver,    there   were 
eighteen  thoufand  pounds  weight ;  and,  of  wrought,       ' 
two  hundred  and  feventy  thoufand  ;   confifling   of 
many  veflels  of  various  forts,  mofl  of  them  engraved, 
and  feveral  of  exquifite  workmanfhip  ;  alfo  a  great 
many  others  made  of  brafs,  and,  befides  thefe,  ten 
Ihields  of  filver.     The   coined  filver  amounted    to 
eighty-four  thoufand  of  the  Attic  coin,  called  Tetra- 
drachmus,    containing  each,    of   filver,    about    the 
weight  of  four  denariufes  *.     Of  gold  there  were 
three  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds, 
and    one  Ihield   of   mafly  gold  ;    and  of  the   gold 
coin,  called  Philippics,  fourteen  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  t.     On  the  third  day  were  carried 
golden  crowns,  prefented  by  the   feveral  ftates,  in 
number  one  hundred  and  fourteen  ;  then  the  vic- 
tims.     Before    his    chariot    went    many    illuftrious 
captives,  with  the  hoftages,  among  whom  were  De- 
metrius, fon  of  King  Philip,  and  Armenes,  a  Lace- 
daemonian, fon  of  the  tyrant  Nabis.     Then  Quintius 
himfelf  rode  into  the  city,  followed  by  a  numerous 
body  of  foldiers,  as  the  whole  army  had  been  brought 
home  from  the  province.     Among  thefe  he  diftri- 
buted  two  hundred  and  fifty  a^es  I  to  each  footman, 
double  to  a  centurion,  triple  to  a  horfeman.     Thofe 

*  10,8491.18s.  f  936I.  los.  t  i6s.  i^d. 

who 
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BOOK  ^^10  iiad  been  redeemed  from  captivity,  added   to 

XXXIV.  the  grandeur  of  the    proceflion,  walking  after  him 

^7';^^'    "^  with  their  heads  fhaven. 
Y.R.55S. 

B.C.  194. 

LIII.    In    the    latter  part   of  this  year,   Quintus 

iElius  Tubero,  plebeian  tribune,  in  purfuance  of  a 
decree  of  fenate,  propofed   to  the  people,  and  the 
people  ordered,  that  "  two  Latine  colonies  fhould  be 
"  fettled,  one  in  Bruttium,  the  other  in  the  territory 
"  of  Thurium."      For    making   thefe    fettlements, 
commiffi oners  were   appointed,  who    were  to   hold 
the  office  for  three  years  :    for    Bruttium,  OuintUo 
Nccvius,  Marcus  Minucius  Rufus,  and  Marcus  Fu- 
rius   Craflipes ;    and   for    the    dillricl  of  Thurium, 
Cneius  Manlius,  Ouintus  iElius,  and  Lucius  Apuf- 
tius.     The     aflemblies    of    eledlion    to    thefe    two 
appointments  were  held  in  the   Capitol   by   Cneius 
Domitius,  city  praetor.     Several  temples  were  dedi- 
cated this  year  :  one  of  Juno  Sofpita,  in  the  herb- 
market,  vowed  and  contradled  for  four  years  before, 
in  the  time  of  the  Gallic  war,  by  Cneius  Cornehus, 
conful ;  and  the  fame  perfon,  now  cenfor,  performed 
the  dedication.     Another  of  Faunus,  the  building  of 
which   had  been  agreed   for  two  years  before,  and 
a  fund  formed  for  it,  out  of  fines  eflreated  by  the 
adiles,  Caius  Scribonius  and  Cneius  Domitius  ;  the 
latter  of  whom,  now  city  pra:tor,  dedicated  it.    Quin- 
tus  Marcius  Ralla,  conflituted  commillioner   for  the 
purpofe,  dedicated    the    temple    of   Fortuna    Primi- 
genia,  on  the   Ouirinal   Hill.     Publius   Sempronius 
Sophus  had  vowed  this  temple  ten  years  before,  in 
the  Punic  war  ;  and,  being  afterwards  cenfor,  had 
employed  perfons  to  build  it.     Caius  Servilius,  du- 
umvir, alfo  dedicated    a  temple  of  Jupiter,   in  the 
ifland.     This  had  been  vowed  in  the  Gallic  war,  fix 
years  before,  by  Lucius  Furius  Purpureo,  who  after- 
wards, when  conful,  contracted  for  the  building. — 
Such  were  the  tranfactions  of  that  vear. 

LIV. 
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LIV.    Publius     Scipio     came    home    from      his  BOOK 
province  of  Gaul  to  choofe  new  confuls  ;  and  the  XXXIV. 
people,  in  aflembly,  elefted  Lucius  Cornelius  Morula,  "^TT"     j^ 
and  Quintus  Minucius  Thermus.    Next    day,  were  c.B  104.* 
chofen  praetors,    Lucius    Cornelius    Scipio,    Marcus 
Fulvius    Nobilior,    Caius    Scribonius,    Marcus  Va- 
lerius MefTala,  Lucius   Porcius    Licinus,  and    Caius 
Flaminius.     The  curule  sediles  of  this  year,    Caius 
Atilius  Serranus  and  Lucius  Scribonius,  hrll  exhi- 
bited the  Megalefian  games,  in   which  were  intro- 
duced performances  on  the  ftage.     At  the  Roman 
games,  celebrated  by  thefe  osdiles,  the  fenators,  for 
the  firfl  time,  fat  feparate  from  the  people,  which, 
as  every  innovation  ufually  does,  gave   occafion  to 
various  obfervations.     Some  confidered  this  as  "  an 
"  honour,  Ihewn  at  length  to  that  moil  refpedlable 
body,  and  which  ought  to  have  been  done  long 
before  ;'*  while  others  contended,    that    *'  every 
addition,  made  to  the  grandeur  of  the  fenate,  was 
a  diminution  of  the  dignity  of  the  people ;  and 
that    all  fuch  diflindions,    as  tended    to    fet  the 
"  orders  of  the  flate  at  a  dillance  from  each  other, 
"  were  equally   fubverfive   of  liberty   and  concord. 
"  During  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  years,**  they 
alTerted,  "  all  the  fpedlators  had  fat  promifcuoully  : 
"  what  roafon  then,  had  now  occurred,  on  a  fudden 
"  that  fhould  make  the  fenators  difdain  to  have  the 
"  commons  intermixed  with  them,  or  make  the  rich 
"  fcorn  to    fit  in  company  with  the  poor  ?     It   was 
"  an  unprecedented  gratification  of  pride,   and  over- 
*'  bearing  vanity,  never  even  defired,  or   certainly 
*'  not  aflumed,  by  the  fenate  of  any  other  nation.'* 
It  is  faid,  that  even  Africanus  himfelf,  at  laft,  became 
forry  for  having  propofed  that  matter   in  his  contul- 
Ihip  :  fo  difficult  is  it  to  bring  people  to  approve  of 
any  alteration  of  ancient  cufloms ;  they  are   always 
naturally  difpofed  to  adhere  to  old  practices,  unlefs 
experience  evidently  proves  their  inexpediency* 

LV. 
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BOOK  LV.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  which  was 
XXXIV.  the  confalate  of  Lucius  Cornehus  and  Quintus  Mi- 
y'^'''  T  nucius,  fuch  frequent  reports  of  earthquakes  were 
B.C.  194!  brought,  that  people  grew  weary,  not  only  of  the 
matter  itfelf,  but  of  the  rehgious  rites  enjoined  in  con- 
fequence  ;  for  neither  could  the  fenate  be  convened, 
nor  the  bufinefs  of  the  public  be  tranfacted,  the  con- 
fuls  were  fo  conllantly  employed  in  facrificcs  and 
expiations.  At  laft,  the  deccnwirs  were  ordered  to 
confult  the  books,  and,  in  purfuance  of  their  anfwer, 
a  fupplication  was  performed,  during  three  days. 
People  offered  prayers  at  all  the  flirines,  with  gar^ 
lands  on  their  heads.  An  order  was  publiflied,  that 
all  the  perfons  belonging  to  one  family  fhould  pay 
their  worlhip  together  ;  and  the  confuls,  by  dircdion 
of  the  fenate,  publifhed  an  edict,  that,  on  any  day, 
whereon  religious  rites  fhould  be  ordered,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  report  of  an  earthquake,  no  perfon 
fhould  report  another  earthquake  on  that  day.  Then 
the  confuls  fir  11,  afterwards  the  praetors,  c'ait  lots  for 
their  provinces.  Cornelius  obtained  Gaul  ;  Minu- 
cius,  Liguria  ;  Caius  Scribonius,  the  city  jurifdiction  ; 
Marcus  Valerius,  the  foreign ;  Lucius  Cornelius, 
Sicily ;  Lucius  Porcius,  Sardinia ;  Caius  Flaminius, 
Hither  Spain  j  and  Marcus  Fulvius,  Farther  Spain. 

LVL  While  the  confuls  fuppofed,  that,  for 
that  year,  they  fhould  have  no  employment  in  the 
military  line,  a  letter  was  brought  from  Marcus  Cin- 
cius,  who  was  commander  at  Pifee,  announcing,  that 
"  twenty  thoufand  armed  Ligurians,  in  confequcnce 
"  of  a  confpiracy  of  that  whole  nation,  formed  in  the 
"  meetings  of  their  feveral  diflricis,  had,  firfl,  wafled 
"  the  lands  of  i.una,  and  then,  pafling  through  the 
*'  territory  of  Pifce,  had  over-run  the  whole  fea- 
''  coaft."  In  confequence  of  this  intelligence,  the 
conful,  Minucius,  whofe  province  Liguria  was,  by 
direction  of  the  fenate,  mounted  the  roitrum,  and 
publifhed  orders,  that,  "  the  two  legions,  enlifled  the 

"  year 
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*'  year  before,  (hould,  on  the  tenth  day  from  that,  BOOK 
"  attend  him  at  Arretium;"  and  mentioned  his  in-  XXXIV. 
tention  of  levying  two  legions,  for  the  city,  in  their  '~  ~'~ 
Head.     He  likewife  gave  notice   to   the  magiftrates  bIc  lo^ 
and  ambafladors  of  fuch  of  the  allies  *,  and  of  the 
Latine  confederates,  as  were  bound  to  furnifh  foldiers, 
to  attend  him  in  the  CapitoL      Of  thefe  he  wrote  out 
a  lift,  amounting  to   fifteen  thoufand  foot,  and  five 
hundred  horfe,  proportioning  the  contingent  of  each 
ftate  to  the  number  of  its  young  men,  and  ordered 
thole  prefent  to  go  direftly  from  the    fpot    to    the 
gate  of  the  city  ;  and,  in  order  to  expedite  the  bufi- 
nefs,  to   proceed  to  their  hoaies  to  raife  the  men. 
To  Fulvius  and  Flaminius  were  affigned  equal  num- 
bers of  men,   to  each  three  thoufand  Roman  foot, 
and  a  reinforcement  of  one  hundred  horfe,  with  five 
thoufand  foot  of  the  Latine  allies,  and  two  hundred 
horfe ;  and  orders  were  given  to  thofe  prsetors,  to 
difband  the  old  troops  immediately  on  their  arrival 
in  their  provinces.     Although  great  numbers  of  the 
foldiers  belonging  to  the  city  legions  had  made  appli- 
cation to  the  plebeian  tribunes,  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  cafes  of  fuch  men  as  claimed  exemption  from 
the  fervice,  on  account  either  of  having  ferved  out 
their  time,    or  of  bad  health  ;  yet    a  letter    from 
Tiberius  Sempronius  banifhed  all  thoughts  of  fuch 
proceeding  ;  for  he  fent   an  account,  that  "  fifteen 
''  thoufand    of   the  Ligurians    had  come    into  the 
*•  lands   of   Placentia,  and  wafted   them  with  fire 
"  and  fword,  to  the  very  walls  of  that  city  and  the 
"  bank  of  the  Po  ;  and  that  the  Boian  nation  alfo 
"  appeared  difpofed  to  renew  hoftilities."     In  con- 
fequence  of  this  information,   the  fenate   pafled*  a 
vote,   that  "  there  was  a  Gallic  tunmlt  fubfifting," 
and  that  "  it  would  be  improper  for  the  plebeian 

*  It  was  not  cuftoraary  to  levy  recruits  from  all  the  ftates  of 
the  allies  at  once,  but  from  a  certain  number  of  them  at  a  time: 
fo  that  they  all  furnifhed  fupplies  in  their  turn,  except  when  a 
prcfling  exigency  demanded  an  extraordinary  force. 
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BOOK  "  tribunes  to  take  cognizance  of  the  claims  of  the 

XXXIV.  «  foldiers,  fo  as  to  prevent  their  attending,  purfiuint 

^jrr'      '  '*  to  the  proclamation  ;'*  and   they   added  an  order, 

p](j  jL"  that  the  Latine  confederates,  who  had  fcrved  in  the 

army  of  Publius  Cornelius  and  Tiberius  Sempronius, 

and   had   been   difchargcd  by   thofe   confuls,  fliould 

realVemble,  on  whatever  day  and  in    whatever  place 

of    Etruria     the    conful    Lucius    Cornelius    fhould 

appoint ;  and  that  the  conful  Lucius  Cornelius,  on 

his  way  to  his  province,  (hould  enliil,  arm,  and  carry 

with  him  all  fuch  perfons   as  he  fhould  think  fit,  in 

the  feveral  towns  and  countries  through  which  he  was 

to  pafs,  and  fliould  have  authority  to  difcharge  fuch  ot 

them,  and  at  fuch  times,  as  he  might  judge  proper. 

LVIL  After  the  confuls  had  fmifhed  the  levies, 
and  were  gone  to  their  provinces,  Titius  Quintius 
demanded,  that  *'  the  fenate  fliould  receive  an  ac- 
"  count    of   the    regulations  which  he,  in  concert 
"  V  ith  the  ten  ambafladors,  had  fettled  ;  and,  if  they 
"  thought  proper,  ratify   them  by  their  authority." 
He  told  them,  that  "  it  would  facilitate  this  bufmefs, 
if  they  were  firft  to  give  audience  to  the  ambaf- 
fadors,  who  had  come  from  all  parts  oi  Greece, 
"  and  a  great  part  of  Afia,  and  to  thofc  from  the 
"  two  Kings."     Thefe  embaflles    were  introduced 
to  the  fenate,  by   the   city  praetor   Caius  Scribonius, 
and  all  received  kind  anfwers.     As  the  difcuflion  of 
the  afl^air  with  Antiochus  required  too  much  time,  it 
was  referred  to  the  ten  ambafladors,  fome  of  whom 
had  conferred  with  the  King  in    /^fia,  or  at  Lyfi- 
machia.     Dircclions  were  given  to  Titus  Quintius, 
that,  in  conjundion  with  thefe,  he  fliould  hear  what 
the  King's  ambafladors  had  to  fay,  and  fliould  give 
them  fuch  anfwer  as  comported  with  the  dignity  and 
interefl  of  the  Roman  people.     At  the  head  of  the 
embafly  were  Menippus  and  Hegefianax ;  the  for- 
mer of  whom  faid,  that  "  he  could  not  conceive 
"  what  intricacy  there  was  in  the  bufmefs  of  their 

"  embafly. 
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embafTy,  as  they  came  fimply  to  aik  friendfhip>  BOOK 
"  and  conclude  an  alliance.  Now,  there  were  three  XXXIV. 
kinds  of  treaties,  by  which  kings  and  dates  formed  ^^'^ 
friend  fhips  with  each  other  :  one,  when  terms  B.C.  193! 
were  diftated  to  a  people  vanquiihed  in  war  ;  for 
after  every  thing  has  been  furrendered  to  him 
who  has  proved  fuperior  in  war,  he  has  the  fole 
"  power  of  judging  and  determining  what  fhare 
"  fhall  remain  to  the  vanquiihed,  and  what  they 
"  fhall  forfeit.  The  fecond,  when  parties,  equally 
matched  in  war,  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
friendship  on  terms  of  equality  ;  for  then  demands 
are  propofed  and  reftitution  made,  reciprocally, 
in  a  convention  ;  and  if,  in  confequence  of 
"  the  war,  confufion  has  arifen  with  refpeft  to  any 
parts  of  their  properties,  the  matter  is  adjufled 
on  the  footing  either  of  antient  right  or  of 
the  mutual  convenience  of  the  parties.  The  third 
kind  was,  when  parties  who  had  never  been  foes, 
met  to  form  a  friendly  union  by  a  focial  treaty  : 
"  thefe  neither  didtate  nor  receive  terms,  for  that 
"  is  the  cafe  between  a  vi6tor  and  a  party  van- 
quiihed. As  Antiochus  came  under  this  lall 
defcription,  he  wondered,  he  faid,  at  the  Romans 
taking  upon  them  to  didate  terms,  to  him ;  and  to 
prefcribe,  which  of  the  cities  of  Afia  they  chofe 
Ihould  be  free  and  independent,  which  tributary, 
and  which  of  them  the  King's  troops  and  the 
King  himfelf  Ihould  be  prohibited  to  enter.  This 
might  be  a  proper  method  of  concluding  a  peace 
with  Philip,  who  was  their  enemy,  but  not  of 
making  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Antiochus,  their 
"  friend." 
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LVIII.  To  this  Quintius  anfwered  ;  "  Since  you 
choofe  to  deal  methodically,  and  enumerate  the 
feveral  modes  of  contracting  amity,  I  alfo  will 
lay  down  two  conditions,  without  which,  you  may 
tell  your  King,  that  he  muft;  not  exped  to  contrad 
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BOOK  "  any  triendfliip  with  the  Romans.  One,  that,  if  he 
XXXIV.  "  does  not  choofe  that  we  fhoulcl  concern  ourfelves 
iTTj?"^  "  in  the  affairs  of  the  cities  in  Afia,  he  inuft  refrain 
B.C.  103.  "  f''^^'^''  interfering,  in  any  particular,  with  the  affairs 
of  Europe,  'i'he  other,  that  if  he  docs  not  con- 
fine hitnfelf  within  tlie  hmits  of  Aha,  but  paiTes 
over  into  Europe,  the  Romans  will  think  them- 
fclves  at  fall  liberty  to  maintahi  the  friendfhips 
which  they  have  already  formed  with  the  ftates 
"  of  Afia,  and  alfo  to  contract  new  ones."  On  this 
Hegefianax  exclaimed,  that  "  fuch  propofitions  were 
highly  improper  to  be  liflened  to,  as  their  ten- 
dency was  to  exclude  Antiochus  from  the  cities  of 
Thrace  and  the  Cherfonefe,  —  places  which  his 
great-grandfather,  Seleucus,  had  acquired  with 
great  honour,  after  vanquifliing  Lyfnnachus  in 
war,  and  killing  him  in  battle,  and  had  left  to  his 
fuccefTors  ;  and  part  of  which,  after  they  had  been 
feized  by  the  Thracians,  Antiochus  had,  with 
equal  honour,  recovered  by  force  of  arms  ;  as  well 
"  asotherswhich  had  been  deferted, —  asLyfimachia, 
*'  for  inflance,  he  had  repeopled,  by  calling  home 
"  the  inhabitants  ; — and  feveral,  which  had  been 
deflroyed  by  hre,  and  buried  in  ruins,  he  had  re- 
built at  a  vaft  expence.  What  kind  of  relcmblance 
was  there,  .then,  in  the  cafes  of  Antiochus  being 
ejected  from  poffeilions  fo  acquired,  fo  recovered  ; 
and  of  the  Romans  refraining  from  intermeddling 
with  Afia,  to  which  they  never  had  any  claim  ,? 
Antiochus  wiflied  to  obtain  the  friendfhip  of  the 
**  Romans  j  but  he  wifhed  it  on  terms 'that  would 
"  redound  to  his  honour,  not  to  liis  fliame."  In  re- 
ply to  this,  Quintius  faid,  —  "  Since  honour  is  the 
''  point  on  which  our  difquifitions  turn,  and  which, 
indeed,  with  a  people  who  held  the  lirft  rank 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  with  fo  great 
a  King,  ought  to  be  the  fole,  or  at  leafl  the  pri- 
mary object  of  regard  ;  tell  me,  I  pray  you,  which 
"  do  you   think  more   honourable,   to  wifli  to  give 
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liberty  to  all  the  Grecian  cities  in  every  part  of  BOO  K 
*'  the  world ;  or  to  make  them  Haves  and  vaflals  ?  XXXIV. 
Since  Antiochus  thinks  it  conducive  to  his  glory,  y 'j^'  ..'"'^ 
to  reduce  to  llavery  thofe  cities,  which  his  great-  B.C.xgi 
"  grandfather  held  by  the  right  of  arms,  but  which 
"  his  grandfather  or  father  never  occupied  as  their 
"  property  ;  while  the  Roman  people,  having  under- 
*'  taken  the  patronage  of  the  liberty  of  the  Greeks, 
"  deem  it  incumbent  on  their  faith  and  conflancy 
"  not  to  abandon  it.   As  they  have  delivered  Greece 
"  from  Philip,  fo  they  intend  to  deliver,  from  An- 
"  tiochus,  all  the  ftates  of  Afia  which  are  of  the 
"  Grecian  race.     For  colonies  were  not  fent  into 
iEolia  and  Ionia  to  be  enflaved    to  kings ;    but 
with  defign  to   increafe  the   population,  and   to 
propagate  that  andent  race  in  every  part  of  the 
globe." 


iC 


LIX.  Hegefianax  hefitadng,  as  he  could  not 
deny,  that  the  caufe,  which  profeffed  the  bellowing 
of  liberty,  carried  a  more  honourable  femblance  than 
one  that  pointed  to  flavery,  Publius  Sulpicius,  who 
was  the  eldefl  of  the  ten  amballadors,  faid, — "  Let  us 
"  cut  the  matter  fhort.  Choofe  one  of  the  two  con- 
"  ditions  clearly  propounded  juft  now  by  Ouintius  j 
"  or  ceafe  to  fpeak  of  friendfhip."  But  Menippus 
replied  :  "  We  neither  will,  nor  can,  accede  to  any 
"  propofition,  which  tends  to  leffen  the  dominions 
"  of  Antiochus."  Next  day,  Quintius  brought  into 
the  fenate-houfe  all  the  ambafl'adors  of  Greece  and 
Afia,  in  order  that  they  might  learn  the  difpofitions 
entertained  by  the  Roman  people,  and  by  Andochus, 
towards  the  Grecian  ftates.  He  then  acquainted 
them  with  his  own  demands,  and  thofe  of  the  King  ; 
and  deftred  them  to  "  aifure  their  refpetlive  ftates, 
"  that  the  fame  dilinterefted  zeal  and  courage,  which 
"  the  Roman  people  had  difplayed  in  defence  of 
"  their  liberty  againft  the  encroachments  of  Philip, 
"  they  wouldj  likevvife,  exert  againft  thofe  of  Anti- 

II  *'  ochus, 
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BOOK  "  ochus,  if  he  fhould  rclufe  to  retire  out  of  Europe." 
XXXIV.  On  this,  Menippus  earneflly  befought  Quintius  and 
*— ^^^  the  fenatc,  '*  not  to  be  hafty  in  forming  their  deter- 
BC  1^7    "  min^tion,  which,   in  its  effeds,  might  difturb  the 
*'  peace  of  the  whole  world  ;  to  take  time  to  them- 
"  felves,  and  allow  the  King  time  for  confideration  ; 
"  that,  when  informed  of  the  conditions  propofcd, 
"  he  would  confider  them,  and  either  obtain  fome 
*'  relaxation  in  the  terms,  or  accede  to  them."    Ac- 
cordingly, the  bufmefs  was  deferred   entire ;  and  a 
refolution  pafled,  that  the  fame  ambalfadors  fhould 
be  fent  to  the  King,  who  had  attended  him  at  Lyfi- 
machia, — Publius  Sulpicius,  Publius  Villius,    and 
Publius  uiElius. 

LX.  Scarcely  had  thefe  begun  their  journey, 
when  ambalfadors  from  Carthage  brought  informa- 
tion, that  Antiochus  was  evidently  preparing  for 
war,  and  that  Hannibal  was  employed  in  his  fervice ; 
which  gave  reafon  to  fear,  that  the  Carthaginians 
might  take  arms  at  the  fame  time.  Hannibal,  on 
leaving  his  own  country,  had  gone  to  Antiochus,  as 
was  mentioned  before,  and  was  held  by  the  King  in 
high  eftimation,  not  fo  much  for  his  other  qualifi- 
cation, as  becaufe,  to  a  perfon  who  had  long  been 
revolving  fchemes  for  a  war  with  Rome,  there  could 
not  be  any  fitter  counfellor  to  confer  with  on  fuch  a 
fubjeft.  His  opinion  was  always  one  and  the  fame : 
that  Italy  fliould  be  made  the  feat  of  the  war  ;  be- 
caufe •■'  Italy  would  fupply  a  foreign  enemy  both  witli 
*'  men  and  provifions ;  but,  if  it  were  left  in  quiet, 
"  and  the  Roman  people  were  allowed  to  employ  the 
"  rirength  and  forces  of  Italy,  in  making  war  in  any 
"  other  country,  no  king  or  nation  would  be  able 
"  to  cope  with  them.*'  He  demanded,  for  himfelf, 
one  hundred  decked  fhips,  ten  thoufand  foot,  and 
one  thoufand  horfe.  "  With  this  force,"  he  faid, 
"  he  would  firfl  repair  to  Africa ;  and  he  had  con- 
"  fident  hopes,  that  he  (hould  be  able  to  prevail  on 
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the  Carthaginians  to  revive  hoflilities.     If  they  BOOK 
Ihould  hefitate,  he  would  raife  a  war  againft  the  XXXIV. 
Romans  in  fome  part  of  Italy.     That  the  King  ^f^^'~^ 
"  ought  to  crofs  over  into  Europe  with  all  the  reft  b]c  192*. 
"  of  his  force,  and  keep  his  army  in  fome  part  of 
"  Greece  ;  not  to  pafs  over  immediately  into  Italy, 
''  but  to  be  in  readinefs  to  do  fo;  which  would  be 
"  fufficient  to  give  the  war  a  formidable  appear- 
"  ance,  and  imprefs  a  terrifying  notion  of  its  mag- 
'*  nitude." 

LXI.  When  he  had  brought  the  King  to  agree  in 
his  opinion,  he  judged  it  neceflary  to  predifpofe  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen  in  favour  of  the  defign  ; 
but  he  durft  not  fend  a  letter,  left  it  might,  by  fome 
accident,  be  intercepted,  and  his  plans  by  that 
means  be  difcovered.  He  had  found  at  Ephefus 
a  Tyrian  called  Arifto,  and,  in  feveral  lefs  important 
commiffions,  had  difcovered  him  to  pofl'efs  a  good 
degree  of  ingenuity.  This  man  he  now  loaded  with 
prefents  and  promifes  of  rewards,  which  were  con- 
firmed by  the  King  himfelf,  and  fent  him  to  Carthage 
with  melfages  to  his  friends.  He  told  him  the  names 
of  the  perlons  to  whom  they  were  to  be  delivered, 
and  furnilhed  him  with  fecret  tokens,  by  which  they 
would  know,  with  certainty,  that  the  meflages  came 
from  him.  On  this  Arifto's  appearing  at  Carthage, 
the  reafon  of  his  coming  was  not  difcovered  by  Han- 
nibal's friends  fooner  than  by  his  enemies.  At  firft, 
they  fpoke  of  the  matter  publicly,  in  their  circles 
and  at  their  tables ;  and  at  laft  fome  perfons  de- 
clared in  the  fenate,  that  "  the  baniftiment  of  Han- 
nibal  anfwered  no  purpofe,  if,  while  refident  in 
another  country,  he  was  ftill  able  to  propagate 
defigns  for  changing  the  adminiftration,  and  dif- 
turb  the  quiet  of  the  ftate  by  his  intrigues.  That 
a  Tyrian  ftranger,  named  Arifto,  had  come  with 
**  a  commiftion  from  Hannibal  and  King  Antiochus; 
"  that  certain  men  daily  held  fecret  conferences  with 
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BOOK  "  lii"!?  and  caballed  in  private,  the  confequences  of 
XXXIV.  "  which  would  foon  break  out,  to  the  ruin  of  the 
^T^'"^^  <<  public."     This  produced  a  general  outcry,  that 
DC  ^0?    "   Arifto   ought    to    be    fumnioned,    and  examined 
"  rerpe(5ting  the   reafon  of  his  coming  ;  and  if  he 
"  did   not   difclofe  it,    to  be   fent   to    Rome,    with 
"  ambaffadors   accompanying   him  ;    that   they  had 
already  fuiTered   enough  of  punifhment  in  atone- 
ment  of   the  hcadflrong  rafhnefs   of  one  indivi- 
dual ;   that  the  faults  of  private  citizens  fhould  be 
at  their  own   riik,  and  the  (late  fhould  be  pre- 
ferred free,  not  only  from  guilt,  but  even  from  the 
fufpicion  of  it."     Arifto,  being  fummoned,  con- 
tended for  his  innocence  ;  and  urged,  as  his  ilrongefl 
defence,  that  he  had  brought  no  letter  to  any  perfon 
whatever :  but  he  gave  no  fatisfactory  reafon  for  his 
coming,  and  was  chiefly  embarrafTed  to  obviate  the 
charge  of  converfmg  folely  with  men  of  the  Barcine 
faction.     A   warm  debate  enfued  ;    fome  earneflly 
prelling,  that  he  fhould  be  immediately  feized  as  a 
i'py,  and  kept  in  cuflody  ;  while  others  infifted,  that 
there  were  not  fufficient  grounds  for  fuch  violent 
meafures  ;  that  "  putting  ffrangers  into  confinement, 
without  reafon,  was  a  ftep  that  afi'orded  a  bad 
precedent  ;     for    doubtlefs    the    fame    treatment 
"  would  be  retaliated  on  the  Carthaginians  at  Tyre, 
"  and  other  marts,  where  they  frequently  traded." 
They  came  to  no  determination  that  day.     Arifto 
praclifed  on  the  Carthaginians  an  artifice  fulted  to 
their  own  genius ;  for,  having  early  in  the  evening 
hung  up  a  written  tablet,   in  the   mofl   frequented 
place  of  the  city,  over  the  tribunal  where  the  magif- 
trates  daily  fat,  he  went  on  board  his  fhip  at  the 
third  watch,  and  fled.     Next  day,  when  the  fufFetes 
had  taken  their  feats  to  adminifter  juftice,  the  tablet 
was  obferved,  taken  down,  and  read.     Its  contents 
were,  that  "  Arifto  came  not  with  a  private  com- 
"  miflion  to  any  perfon,  but  with  a  public  one  to  the 
*'  elders;"  by  this  name  they  called  the  fenate.  The 
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imputation  being  thus  thrown  on  the  ftate,  lefs  pains  BOOK 
were  taken  in  fearching  into  the  fufpicions  harboured  XXXIV, 
of  a  few  individuals :  however,  it  was  determined,  y^^'^T^ 
that  ambafladors  fhould  be  fent  to  Rome,  to  repre-  B.C.  193I 
fent  the  affair  to  the  confuls  and  the  fenate,  and,  at 
che  fame  time,  to  complain  of  injuries  received  from 
Mafinifla. 

LXII.  When  Mafmiffa  obferved,  that  the  Car- 
thaginians were  looked  on  with  jealoufy  by  others, 
and  were  full  of  diflenfions  among  themfelves  ;  the 
nobles  being  fufpeded  by  the  fenate,  on  account  of 
their  conferences  with  Arifto,  and  the  fenate  by  the 
people,  in  confequence  of  the  information  given  by 
the  fame  Ariflo,  he  thought  that,  at  fuch  a  conjunc- 
ture, he  might  fuccefsfully  encroach  on  their  rights ; 
and  accordingly  he  laid  wafte  their  country,  along 
the  fea-coaft,  and  compelled  feveral  cities,  which 
were  tributary  to  the  Carthaginians,  to  pay  their 
taxes  to  him.  This  trad  they  call  Emporia  ;  it  forms 
the  fhore  of  the  lefTer  Syrtis,  and  has  a  fertile  foil ; 
one  of  its  cities  is  Leptis,  which  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
Carthaginians  of  a  talent  a  day.  At  this  time,  Mali- 
niffa  not  only  ravaged  that  whole  traft,  but,  with 
refpeft  to  a  confiderable  part  of  it,  difputed  the  right 
of  poffeffion  with  the  Carthaginians  ;  and  when  he 
learned  that  they  were  fending  to  Rome,  both  to  juf- 
tify  their  condud,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  make  com- 
plaints of  him,  he  likewife  fent  ambaffadoxs  to  Rome, 
to  aggravate  the  fufpicions  entertained  of  them,  and 
to  manage  the  difpute  about  the  right  to  the  taxes. 
The  Carthaginians  were  heard  firft,  and  their  ac- 
count of  the  Tyrian  ftranger  gave  the  fenate  no  fmall 
uneafmefs,  as  they  dreaded  being  involved  in  war 
with  Antiochus  and  the  Carthaginians  at  the  fame 
time.  What  contributed  chiefly  to  ftrengthen  a 
fufpicion  of  evil  defigns,  was,  that  though  they  had 
refolved  to  feize  Arifto,  and  fend  him  to  Rome,  they 
had  not  placed  a  guard  either  on  himfelf,  or  his  fhipo 
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BOOK  Then  began  the  controverfy  with  the  King's  ambaf- 
XXXIV.  f:\d()rs,  on  the  claims  of  the  territory  in  difpute.    The 
'—    -^        Carthaginians  fupported  their  caufe,  by  infiding,  that 
•R-'559-  u  jf  p^j^jfi-  belong  to  them,  as  being  within  the  limits 
"  which  Scipio,   after  conquering  the  country,   had 
"  fixed  as  the  boundaries  of  the  Carthaginian  terri- 
tory ;  and  alfo,  by  the  acknowledgment  of    the 
King,    who    when   he  was  going    in   purfuit    of 
Aphir,  a  fugitive  from  his  kingdom,  then  hover- 
ing   about   Cyrene,  with  a   party  of  Numidians, 
'^  had  folicited  as  a  favour,  a   pafTage  through  that 
very  diftrid,  as  being  confefTedly   a  part  of  the 
Carthaginian   dominions."      The  Numidians  in- 
filled, "  that  they  were  guilty  of  mifreprefentation, 
"  with  refpech  to  the  limits  fixed  by  Scipio ;  and  if 
"  a  perfon  chofe  to  recur  to  the  real  origin  of  their 
"  property,  what  title  had  the  Carthaginians  to  call 
*'  any  land  in  Africa   their  own  :    foreigners    and 
ftrangers,  to  whom  had  been  granted  as  a  gift, 
for  the  purpofe  of  building  a  city,  as  much  ground 
as  they  could  encompafs  with  the  cuttings  of  a 
"  bull's    hide  ?    Whatever    acquifitions    they    had 
"  made    beyond   Byrfa,   their    original    fettlement, 
"  they  held  by  fraud  and  violence  :  for,  in  relation 
"  to  the  land  in  quefhion,   fo  far  were  they  from  be- 
ing able  to  prove  uninterrupted  poifellion,  from 
the  time  when  it  was  firft  acquired,  that  they  can- 
not even  prove  that  they  ever  poflefled  it  for  any 
-*'  confiderable  time.     As  occafions   offered,    fome- 
"  times  they,  fometimes  the  kings  of  Nuraidia,  had 
"  held  the  dominion  of  it ;  and  the  polfeflion  of  it 
always  fell  to  the  party  which  had   the  flronger 
army.     They  requeited  the  fenate  to    fuffer   the 
matter  to  remain  on  the  fame  footing,  on  which  it 
"  flood,  before  the  Carthaginians  became  enemies  to 
"  the  Romans,  or  the  King  of  Numidia  their  friend 
"  and  ally  ;  and  to  interfere,  fo  as  to  hinder  which- 
"  ever  party  was  able,  from  keeping  pofTellion."  — 
The  fenate  refolved  to  tell  the  ambaffadors  of  both 
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parties,  that  they  would  fend  perfons  into  Africa  to  BOOK 
determine,  on  the  fpot,  the  controverfy  between  the  XXXIV. 
people  of  Carthage  and  the  King.    They  accordingly  ^^'T^ 
fent  Publius  Scipio  Africanus,  Caius  Cornelius   Ce-  b^c'ios*. 
thegus,  and   Marcus    Minucius  Rufus  ;  who,  after 
viewing  the  ground,  and  hearing  what  could  be  faid 
on  both  fides,  left  every  thing  as  they  found  it,  with-        , 
out  giving  any  opinion.     Whether  they  a£ted  in  this 
manner  from  their  ow,n  judgment,  or  in  purfuance  of 
diredlions  received  at  home,  is,  by  no  means  certain  ; 
but,  thus  much  is   mod  certain,  that,  as  affairs  were 
circumflanced,  it  was  highly  expedient  to  leave  the 
difpute  undecided  :  for,  had  the  cafe  been  otherwife, 
Scipio  alone,  either  from  his  own  knowledge  of  the 
bufmefs,  or  the  influence  which  he  pofieffed,  and  to 
which  he  had  a  juft  claim,  on  both  parties,  could, 
with  a  nod,  have  ended  the  controverfy. 
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